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BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO COST OF LIVING 


Ortawa, Ont., August 1, 1914. 


To the oe Honourable Sir R. J.. Borppy, G.C.M.G., P.C., 
Prime Minister of Canada. 


The undersigned members of the Board of Inquiry, appointed by Orders in 
Council on the 20th December, 1918, and 22nd January, 1914, to make an investigation 
_ into the increase in the cost of living in Canada and the causes which have occasioned 
er contributed to such result, have the honour to present the following report :— 


I, 
INTRODUCTORY. 


A. Orders in Council appointing the Board of Inquiry, and instructions issued 
in connection therewith, are as hereinafter set forth, viz.:— 


P.C. 3195. Certified copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, approved 
by His Royal Highness the Governor General on the 20th December, 1918. 


Upon a memorandum from the Prime Minister setting forth that representations 
_ have been made to the Government by the governing bodies of several of the cities of 
Canada and by. other representative bodies and persons asking that an investigation be 
made into the increase in the cost of living in Canada and into the causes which have 
occasioned or contributed to such result. 

The Prime Minister reports that having conferred with the Minister of Customs, 
the Minister of Agriculture, and the Minister of Labour, he has been informed by 
them that such an investigation in the first instance might be made by permanent 
officials of the Government, and that they recommend that John McDougald, Esquire, 
Commissioner of Customs; Charles C. James, Esquire, Agricultural Commissioner, 
and Robert H. Coats, Chief Statistician of the Department of Labour, should conduct 
such inquiry and report thereon as soon as possible. 

The Prime Minister, therefore, recommends that such an investigation be made 
forthwith and that the Minister of Customs, the Minister of Agriculture and the 
Minister of Labour be authorized to instruct the said officials to enter upon such inves- 
tigation and to co-operate for that purpose, employing and utilizing all information 
_ which may be available in the several Departments of the Government and obtaining 
- such further data and information as may be necessary or useful for the purposes 
aforesaid, and that the said officials report upon the matters aforesaid with the least 
possible delay. 

The Prime Minister further recommends that John McDougald, Esquire, act 
as Convenor and Chairman of the Board so constituted. 


The Committee concur in the foregoing and submit the same for approval. 


RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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P.C. 194. Certified copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, approved 
by His Royal Highneess the Governor General on the 22nd Jamuary, 1914. 


The Committee of the Privy Council, on the recommendation of the Right Hon- 
ourable the Prime Minister, advise that Joseph Ulric Vincent, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Inland Revenue, be appointed a member of the Board authorized to be 
constituted by the Order in Council of the 20th December, 1913, for the purpose of 


inquiring into and reporting upon the increase in the cost of living in Canada and — 


the causes which have contributed to or caused the increase. 


RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
wat Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Further instructions are as follows :— 


Prime MINISTER’S OFFICE, 


Ottawa, January 8, 1914. 


Sm,—In connection with the investigation which is being carried on by yourself 
and by Messrs. C. C. James, C.M.G., and R. H. Coats, I desire to inform you that in 
case you and your colleagues in the inquiry should find it desirable or convenient to 
be invested with power to subpcena witnesses, to examine them on oath or affirmation 
and to send for persons, papers and records, the necessary Order in Council for that 
purpose will be passed and submitted for the approval of His Royal Highness the 
‘Governor General. If, in addition to the powers alluded to, you should find it con- 
venient or desirable to be invested with any other powers within the scope and mean- 
ing of the Inquiries Act and the amendments thereto, the Government will be glad to 
have your suggestions and will give immediate consideration and attention thereto. 


Yours faithfully, 


R. L. BORDEN. 
Joun McDovuaatp, Esq., C.M.G., 
Chairman of Commission to Investigate the High Cost of Living, 
Ottawa. 


In undertaking to comply with the terms of the Order in Council for an investi- 
gation inte the increased cost of living in Canada, and the causes which have occa- 
sioned or contributed to such result, the Board has availed itself of materials which 
have been collected by various executive departments and other existing materials. 

Meetings have been held, and data and information relative to the subject of the 
inquiry have been obtained by the Board in the following cities, viz.:— 

Halifax, in the province of Nova Scotia. 

Saint John, in the province of New Brunswick. 

Quebec and Montreal, in the province of Quebec. 

Ottawa, Hamilton, Toronto, and Port Arthur, in the province of Ontario. 

‘Winnipeg, in the province of Manitoba. 

Regina and Saskatoon, in the province of Saskatchewan. 

Calgary and Edmonton, in the province of Alberta. 

Vancouver and Victoria, in the province of British Columbia. 

It should be noted that this report deals with conditions only up to August 1, 
1914. 

The cost of living is not really a simple question, aN the more closely it is exam- 
ined the less simple it appears. 

The phrase “cost of living ” means different ane to different people, quite 
apart from the fact that it is identified with the standard of living. 


¢ 
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The standard of living has an important influence on the cost of living, but that 
standard changes from time to time and from country to country, and it is different 
for different classes of people in the same country at the same time, and differences 


are observable in the modes of living of the same class, time and locality. 


The cost of living has been defined, in a concrete form of expression, as meaning 
“the sum of the exertions and sacrifices necessary to maintain life.” 

It is, however, the advance in commodity prices, rents and in cost of service, 
which has chiefly attracted attention in Canada and is attracting attention in all 
countries—the advance in prices being world-wide. 

The subjects bearing on this inquiry cover such wide grounds that the report of 
the Board is of necessity somewhat in summary form. ; 

Detailed statistical tables, with explanatory notes and various memoranda relative 
to cost of living appear in the appendix to our report. 


II. 


STATISTICS. 


In an investigation into the increase of the cost of living the first step is mani- 
festly to determine the facts as to the extent of the advance in prices. 

In collecting and presenting price statistics it is necessary to distinguish between 
wholesale and retail prices. The former are more sensitive to industrial and com- 
mercial changes. Competition operates less effectively upon retail than upon whole- 
sale prices. It is the level of retail prices however as a general rule that directly 
concerns the consumer. 

For the purposes of this inquiry therefore, special attention has been directed to 
the increased prices of commodities required to serve the needs of the masses in the 
form of necessaries, comforts and the commoner luxuries. 

Money, the common measure of value, supplies the means of measuring the cost. 

The cost of living requires consideration, not only absolutely but relatively. The 
level of prices, whether high or low, is of significance only in comparison with the 
amount of income. 

Rising prices, if accompanied by increase of incomes, may mean reduced cost 
of living, if measured by the ratio of expenses to earnings. On the other hand, falling 
prices, if accompanied by diminished incomes, may mean increased cost of living. 

The statements set forth below have been furnished to the Board, relative to the 
cost of living, 1914, from records actually kept at Winnipeg by the persons con- 
cerned :— 


om 
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STATISTICS RE COST OF LIVING, 1914. 


Average number of persons in thirteen families 5.15 
Average number of rooms for thirteen families 5.45 


No. 10 shows a monthly deficit of $10.75, income of the father $50 per month. Children’s 


ages, 14-10-7-4. Pays $3 a month taxes, owning his house. 


Income of father ranges from $75 to $114—Average, $89.58 (twelve cases), 


Three cases at $ 75 eee a $ 225 00 1 case increased by lodger $26 00 a month. 


One case 1 76 Tt 76 00 " " children 14 00 " 
tt 80 e t = 80 00 
Twocases 1 8500 1. = I70 00 " " lodger 5 00 " 
Three cases 1» 100 00 " = 300 00 1 ” " " 24 66) " 
: ne Ay " children 20 00 '" 
One case 1 LKO).OOl see = eat LOLOO) 
" " 114 00 " = 114 00. 
1,075 00 89 66. 


Total average income for the twelve cases, $97.55. 


Twelve cases (omitting No. 10) average income. $97 55 
Twelve u " " " expenditure 5 52 
Saving 2 03 per month. 


Three of above cases show monthly average deficit of $1.54. 


Other 
Father. Sources. Children. 
No. 6 deficit $ 938 Income $75 00 $ 6-10, 
INGuEN " &) 20 " 80 00 14-5-13-14. 
No. 12 " 45 " 76 00 14 00 14-12-9-5-2-8 months. 


Seven of the above cases show monthly average saving of $6.34. 


Other 
Father. Sources. Children. 

No. 1 saving $ 93 Income $ 100 00 $ 20 00 13-11-7. 
No. 3 " 2, 93 " 114 00 13-10-38. 
No. 4 : 12 20 " 75 00 26 00 5-3-2. 

No. 5 " 03 " 85 00 9-53 2; 
NOSES A: aeeZOLby: is 100 00 =. 24: 66 Three. 
No. 11 " 03 “ 100 00 oor 

No. 13 " 7 75 " 110 00 9-8. 


No. 1 and No. 3 pay $13 and $10 respectively, for furniture (per month). 


Other 
Father. Sources. Children. 


No. 2 made ends meet, see details $85 00 5 00 7-5-4. 
No. 9 'f ‘" it 75 OO. 11-6-1. 
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An investigation for the British Board of Trade was made in 1911 into “ Work- 
ing Class Rents, Housing and Retail Prices, together with the Rates of Wages in 
certain occupations in the Principal Industrial towns of the United States of America,” 
and compared with conditions in the United Kingdom. 


The following extracts are taken from the introductory memorandum thereto :-— 


One peculiarity shown, by the budgets is the comparatively small consump- 
tion of baker’s bread in the average American working-class family, the con- 
sumption being 84 pounds weekly per family as against 22 pounds in the United 
Kingdom, the place of bread being taken in the United States to some extent 
by rolls, cakes, biscuits, ete., on which the expenditure is about three times as 
great as that shown in the average British budget. On the other hand, the 
consumption of meat is much larger in the United States and the consumption 
of vegetables is also larger. The budgets indicate in general that 
the dietary of American working-class families is more liberal and more varied 
than that of corresponding families in the United Kingdom. 

The comparison of wages, hours of labour, rents and prices in the areas of 
investigation in the two countries has been made on the bases indicated above, 
and, as regards prices, on the same assumption as that made in the preceding 
inquiries, that an English workman with an average family maintained under 
American conditions the standard of consumption as regards food to which 
he had been accustomed. Under such conditions the workman’s wages would 
be higher in the United States by about 130 per cent, with slightly shorter 
hours, while on the other hand his expenditure on food and rent would be higher 
by about 52 per cent. The detailed figures and argument from which this con- 
clusion is deduced are stated on pages ly to Ixxvi of this report, on which pages 
are further elaborated the qualifications to which any such comparison is 
necessarily subject. 


As conditions in the United States and Canada are much alike it is easy to see 
at a glance how the cost of production and of carrying on business in Canada is greater 
than in the United Kingdom. 


Ratio—Wages in the United Kingdom, 100—in Canada .. .. 280 
Ratio—Cost of living in the United Kingdom, 100--in Canada. 152 


Statistical memoranda, furnished by the Department of Labour, Canada, on con- 
ditions affecting the cost of living in Canada, are appended hereto, as follows:— 
Appendix No. 1.—Introduction. 
xf 2.—Wholesale prices, Canada, 1890-1913. 


3.—Retail prices, Canada, 1900-1913, with comparison of wholesale 
and retail prices in Canada. 


4.—Prices wholesale and retail in other countries. 
5.—Prices of services. 

6.—Rents in Canada and in other countries. 
7.—Wages in Canada and in other countries. 


The Board of Inquiry has not undertaken to deal in this report with other statis- 
tical data and memoranda on prices of securities, interest, monetary and financial 
conditions in Canada, ‘which have been gathered by the Department of Labour. 


In Appendix No. 39 will be found “ Press Extracts as to cost of living in former 
times.” 
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III. 
MOVEMENT OF POPULATION FROM THE LAND. 


That products of the farm and food products have advanced much more rapidly 
than have manufactured articles is probably due to the fact that the demand has to 


_ some extent outgrown the production of such commodities. . 


This condition has no doubt been brought about to a considerable extent by the 
withdrawal from the farms of a large number of persons who have become food 
consumers rather than food producers. 

The following may be stated as the main reasons suggested for preference for city 
or town life: higher wages in the cities and towns; working on regular and shorter 
hours with holidays; social advantages; better schools; amusements; the general desire 
of people to avoid isolation and to live where the crowds are. 

The following table shows the growth of urban population as compared with 
rural population in Canada. This table of course, does not mean an exact classifica- 
tion of producers and consumers. Urban population includes all cities, towns and 
incorporated villages; all others are included under rural population. There is some 
production of food in towns and villages, and some lines of food are completed or 
finished as foods in the urban centres. Further, and this is important, the exclusive 
wheat growers of the western provinces, who are numbered under rural population, 
are really consumers; since they buy everything they require as food, even their 
flour. The removal of a mixed farmer from Ontario to a wheat farm in Saskatchewan 
changes him from a producer to a consumer, but he still remains in the rural class. 


Rurat anp UrBan Population of Canada in 1901 and 1911 by Provinces. 


1901. 1911. 

Provinces. pW sre aru ae cA At ae es fend Sy ibe a Ve seek SNE Se uE | te 

Total Percentage | Percentage Total Percentage | Percentage 
Population. Rural. Urban. | Population. Rural. Urban. 
Prince Edward Island ...|_ 108,259 R552 14°48 93,728 84°03 15:97 
Noval Scotia so) nye. oe. 459,574 71°85 28°15 492,338 62°20 37°80 
New Brunswick... 331,120 76°66 23°34 351,895 71°71 28°29 
LO 208 1,648,898 60°20 39°80 2,003, 332 51°55 48°45 
ORTATION oc ake noe 2,182,947 57°12 42°88 2,523,274 47°35 52°65 
Miami tobe eeaiiesie.cctk 256,211 72°39 27°61 455,614 56°02 43°98 
Saskatchewan............ 91,279 80°77 19°23 492,432 73°32 26°68 
ERUPT OP 2 cies his het 73,022 71°76 28°24 374,663 62°12 37°88 
British Columbia. ........ 178,657 49°52 50°48 392,480 48°10 51°90 
BELONG Ce etiees cis ons, bie 27,219 66°41 33°59 8,512 54°59 45°41 

Northwest territories... ... 20,129 TOOT ON says eee ees 18,481 1007.0. SacHeeia pias Seno: 
(COTY NG EMR ae a 5,37 1,315 62°36 | 37°64 7,206,643 54°47 45 53 

Vi 


STANDARD OF LIVING—NECESSITIES AND LUXURIES. 


The demand for better conditions and the general advance of the standard of 
living throughout all the ranks of the population are manifestly most potent causes 
of the increase of the demand for commodities, and therefore of the advances of 
prices. 
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The methods of living of our so-called plain people are on a much higher plane 
than have existed in this country at other times. 

The wants of the people have beeen multiplied and diversified on every side. They 
demand more and better things. Their requirements are larger, more varied and more 
exacting. 

The movement is world-wide, but perhaps its influence upon existing social 
conditions is nowhere so strongly emphasized as in this Dominion, and in the United 
States of America. 

There is a measure of truth in the aphorism that the high cost of living is due 
to the cost of high living and that our people live on a far more extravagant scale 
than ever before, but it is also true that food, raiment and habitation cost much more 
than heretofore. 

In itself the improvement in the standard of living is a sign of progress, but if 
not rationally guided and safeguarded the advance threatens to bring about a decline 
of the standard to a lower level. 

In the discussion of the reasons leading to the increased cost of our manner of 
living, consideration must be given to the increased cost not only of necessities but 
also to the increased cost of luxuries. 

Take one of our latest large industries, the automobile, as more or less illustra- 
tive of this point. 


Statement of automobiles imported and manufactured during the year, 
for use in Canada—exclusive of automobiles of foreign and domestic manufac- 
ture exported from Canada during the year. 

Total value, $12,000,000. 


These figures are startling, especially when we consider that less than 10 per 
cent of all these cars are for industrial use, and that over ninety per cent are essen- 
tially devoted to purposes of recreation. 

In the development of the commercial car, the automobile industry is destined 
yet to be the source of great reproductive activity, and an important agent in the future 
production of wealth. 

The results of the automobile industry thus far, however, are largely repre- 
sented by the opportunity it affords for luxurious recreation. 

Reasonable recreation and reasonable luxury may be necessary for modern pro- 
gress, but the price has to be paid and the bill is found in our high eost of living. 


Vs 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY—SERVICE, PRODUCTION. 


The opinion is widely shared throughout this Dominion that inefficient service 
through lack of vocational training is one of the notable causes which have brought 
about the recent advance in prices of commodities, and that the teaching in the 
publie schools should be supplemented by courses in vocational training, in order to: 
promote and maintain industrial efficiency. 

The cost of production is affected*by the supply and efficiency of service. 

The scarcity of trained farm labour at a reasonable price has been the despair 
of the farmer. 

In the cities and towns the difficulty of obtaining efficient domestic service has. 
been a leading cause in the transfer of families from commodious homes into con- 
tracted apartments. 

The “gospel of ease,” preached from every platform, has permeated the national 


life of the Anglo-Saxon -race and has had its influence in the formation of present: 
conditions. 
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It is beyond question that productive efficiency is essential in the average citi- 
zen if he is to be capable of maintaining his economic value in the community, and 
becoming and continuing socially and industrially a sustaining and helpful unit 
rather than a burden. 

The nations which have outstripped others in industry have done so by working 
harder, or rather, more efficiently. The man who works will beat the man who does 
not. 

The spirit that has won success is the spirit of duty and work. The lessons of 
history teach beyond dispute that a life of ease is not conducive to individual or 
national well-being. 

Work is the discipline of life, and when the necessity arises, we should have the 
energy to respond to its call. 

With equal efficiency, no standard of living made possible by the wealth produced 
by ten hours of labour in the factory or on the farm could be maintained with fewer 
hours, unless wages or the value of the product be increased. 

In this Dominion we are proportionately working fewer hours than ever before, 
and we have a greater number of the inefficient and the idle in our midst. 

The result of proportionately fewer men working shorter hours with more valu- 
able land has been an increased cost for which labour-saving devices have not com- 
pensated. These are underlying economic conditions which through the law of sup- 
ply and demand have contributed to the increased cost of the necessities of life. 

The following extracts from the Massachusetts Report on the Cost of Living, 
1910, are worthy of consideration as bearing to some extent on conditions in this 
country :— 


During the last five years, Massachusetts has been aroused to a realization 
of the inefficiency of its present educational methods. The reorganization of 
the State Board of Education in Massachusetts, following the work of the Com- 
mission on Industrial Education, indicates that, in this State at least, we are on 
the road to remedy what evils may have grown out of the old forms of educa- 
tion. Ever since the beginning of the public school system in Massachu- 
setts the school child has been headed for the arts and professions, in spite of 
the fact that only half of the pupils graduating from the elementary grades 
enter the high schools, and approximately only 5 per cent finally enter 
college. 

The per capita cost of publi¢e school education has been advancing greatly. 

The teachers personally have not benefited, for their remuneration is 
practically unchanged; the money has been spent in the extension of a system 
which is not adapted to modern needs, but, on the contrary, is contributing 
to the causes making for the advance of commodity prices. As a result, manual 
labour has become a reproach. Children are ashamed of the honest ocecu- 
pations of their fathers, and their education leads them to the counting room 
and office, and away from the farm, factory and workshop. The testimony 
before the commission in regard to the shoe trade was to the effect that gradu- 
ates from the high and grammar schools refuse to become artisans, and seek 
employment as clerks, bookkeepers and the like, where the remuneration will 
be less from the start and the chances of advancement may be smaller. The 
same condition is to be found in practically all manufacturing trades. 

It is beyond question that productive efficiency is essential in the average 
citizen, if he is to be capable of maintaining his economic value in the com- 
munity, and becoming and continuing socially and industrially, a sustaining 
and helpful unit rather than a burden. 

The purpose of public school education is to secure intelligent citizenship 
in a democratic society, whose individuals through their suffrage govern and 
legislate for the commonwealth. The development, training and direction of 
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the intelligence of pupils should be so conducted as to supplement that intelli- 
gence with economic efficiency; and any course of studies which ignores this 
consideration and directs the energies of pupils into channels from which the 
great majority will derive no benefit, is, from the economic point of view, a 
waste of time, effort and expense. The ox team has becn replaced by the loco- 
motive; the sailing ship by the 200,000-ton ocean express steamer; scratching the 
soil to make it produce is no longer profitable, but intensive cultivation is 
required for success. To meet these conditions, human quality and ability must 
be increased; yet the essential thing to meet these changed conditions—-the 
industrial training of the children in the school has—under great difficulty 
and opposition, only recently been begun. 

Massachusetts is dependent on her industries for her economic well-being; 
the majority of her citizens are workers in those industries. In this industrial 
commonwealth it should be the function of the schools to train children for 
the work that the majority of them must do. No sane man would attempt to 
do away with public school training for the colleges, and thence for the arts, 
sciences and professions; but the 95 who must work with their hands at manual 
labour to live, must not be sacrificed to the 5, who need not so work. 

Massachusetts is a community of workers, of producers; and yet until very 
recent years all the energies of our school system, its efforts, zeal and enthusi- 
asm were diverted from the training of efficient industrial units to so-called 
cultural education. The more urgent needs of the productive vocations have 
been neglected; the mill and shop and farm, the bases of our social life and 
economic being, have been subordinated. Year after year we have turned 
out thousands of children who are unable for many causes, to attain the pro- 
fessions, and unfitted by misdirected education and training for industrial life. 
Necessity compels them to enter into competition with the crowded ranks of 
unskilled workers, or they must enter industrial occupations handicapped by 
ignorance and lack of training; in either ease their inefficiency makes them a 
burden to the community or an expense to their parents or guardians. 

Educated sufficiently to give them a distaste for manual labour, which 
must be the inevitable lot of the majority in all communities, the products of 
such a school system are insufficiently educated and trained to enter the ranks 
of skilled labour; their future must compass years of idleness or semi-idleness 
If in the hard school of necessity they do not develop economic efficiency, they 
fall back into conditions and circumstances that are morally and industrially 
dangerous to the body politic. Misdirection of education in the public schools 
is disastrous in its effects on morals and industry, and surely leads to unem- 
ployment, crime and pauperism. The mockery of the plea that the poorest shall 
have an opportunity through education for higher and better things lies in 
the plain fact that our system, as it has been, makes its victims discontented 
with what they have, and not fit to attain what they have not. 

So long as the efficient members of every state must carry the inefficient 
on their backs, so long as the productive members of society are compelled to 
support the unproductive, living must continue to cost more than it should. 
One remedy, a wider range in the ideals and methods of public school education, 
which the commission hopes and believes is under way in this state, is of intense 
interest to the citizens who must pay the bill. Because it believes that this is 
one of the causes of a decrease in production through the abandonment of the 
farm and the turning over of manufacturing industries to the alien, the com- 
mission feels that duty requires it to refer to this subject. 


PRODUCTION. 


The nation’s welfare can be maintained only by increasing the productiveness of 


its labour and by judiciously directing it in reproductive channels. 
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Labour expended in the fields, or in the manufacture, transportation or distribu- 
tion of the necessities of life, is reproductive, but labour expended in the production 


_ of luxuries is principally lost in an economic sense. 


Ch neta 


Industrial efficiency grows along lines of specialization, organization and inter- 
change. In the stage of industrial evolution, when each man provided for himself by 
his own unaided exertions, we find the maximum of effort with the minimum of 
product. 

Wealth comes from production. All must agree that the more a country produces 
the richer it is. 

It is a vital question, therefore, to consider what course of policy will effectually 
develop the producing forces of a nation. 

Prices are influenced by the law of supply and demand. The most rapid advance 
since 1900 in prices in Canada (and in the United States) has been in finished farm 
products (meats, dairy products, eggs, etc.), and in such articles of food as are sub- 
ject only to minor manufacturing processes. 

Canada is an agricultural country. Agriculture is its most important industry. 

Underproduction in many lines of agricultural products in Canada appears to be 
an important cause in the rise of prices. 

The following statement shows the course of Canadian imports and exports for 


three years in the commodities undermentioned :— 


STaTeMENT for three years ending March 31, 1914. 


Value— Exports 


Commodity. Value—Imports.| Domestic and 
Foreign. 
3 $ 
SIRBIS, o:c.og ex WSO RNR OE OES BINED EUR S Ck ot en eh Dee ana a 1,851,557 340,907 
PETC COMEATRGLA TIT Oe eeMer se ner Ne ena ee AC) LE aye lefeie oiaeie Save secre, ee aus. swlve 1,409, 834 115,362 
EO MIEEVEANGIRAINGH Sh na AE hee sein rs ee cls a Nid s tio a eh Wielelcdcils ols evn cde 908,786 ~ 409,636 
Pan Hem BOALS Eee rete races teak en sed op aecke ols Seihacd Sioa. d Sia's «ol dies | 1,115,560 152,195 
RE ea Ma Te yk ae a cn an no bhece | 7,031,803 209, 283 
[EAE RS | ctr bt Bi pics ieee ony ON PRCT GOP a ee 4,922,401 2,709, 279 
VIG) cohnd Sa beh ome aod Slee d fie 6 UDA eae eae Cini ae 5,495,126 1,007,364 
idesanguskinssonher than fur ond. osc aieils Seine clele v's co'sj0 Ca aslacdede d 30,807,900 21,596,512 
53,542, 967 26,540,538 
VI. 


ADULTERATION AND INSPECTION OF STAPLE COMMODITIES. 


The adulteration of products results in giving the consumer a poorer quality or 
smaller quantity for the same price. 

The object of this practice is to obtain a larger return for a smaller value. 

With rising prices it might be reasoned that the manufacturer, getting more and 
more for his product, would be under little temptation to practice adulteration. The 
facts, however, show the contrary to be true. 

Adulteration has been conspicuously prevalent during the recent period of 
advancing prices. 

Instead of advancing the prices of the products, in many instances the quality 
has been lowered or the quantity of the goods offered for sale at the same price has 
been reduced. 

The ease with which milk may be adulterated makes the liability of the abuse 
in this case greater than in that of other food products. 
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This adulteration has probably affected the community more by reason of illness. 
and disease than in direct addition to the cost of living. 

Federal and provincial laws and regulations have been enacted for the inspection 
of food products in the interests of the public health. 

These pure food laws have added unquestionably to the cost of commodities but 
the money spent in the prevention of disease is doubtless saved in other ways—such 
as in hospital maintenance, cost of sickness and other charges which are the invari- 
able accompaniment of preventible disease. 

A memorandum on the Adulteration and Inspection of Food-stuffs by Dr. A. 
McGill, Chief Analyst of the Inland Revenue Department, is submitted herewith as 
Appendix No. 15. 


Wit. 


WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE. » 


FOOD WASTE. 


Food waste occurs in three principal ways:— 

1. Waste in marketing, including purchase of inedible material, purchase in 
small quantities, purchase for flavour or tenderness instead of nutrition, and sheer 
extravagance. } 

2. Waste in preparation, including preparation of too large quantity for the meal 
or day; food made inedible by poor cooking; and food unwholesome by wrong cook- 
ing. 

3. Waste in supplies and cooked food thrown away. 

The waste through servants is emphasized in a letter from a house-wife as pub- 
lished in a report on Cost of Living, 1910, as follows :— 

It seems to me that the elimination of waste is nearly impossible in house- 
holds where there are numerous servants; at least I have found it so, with only 
one, and the waste rises in geometrical progression with the number employed. 
I have now been doing my own cooking for nearly a year, and I feed my family 
twice as well on about two-thirds of the cost. A large part of the saving comes 
in the economical use of meat. I make a delicious dinner with a few scraps of 
meat that a cook would give to the dog. 

Then I depend a good deal on soups, which I invent to suit my larder. 
A few cold baked beans with a little tomato and a bit of meat on a bone, or a 
little left-over gravy, make a soup that all eat with much pleasure, and it is so 
nourishing that it goes far to make the dinner. . . . . Most people do 

- not understand how different a soup is when it has simmered a good many 

hours. The soup that has been boiled fast a couple of hours will taste flat and 
uninteresting, whereas the same soup five hours later will have such a deli- 
cious blend of flavours that all you know is that it is nice without being able 
to distinguish the ingredients. Again, it is time that counts. . . . Cooks 
waste the coffee and tea horribly. Mix the coffee with cold water the night before, 
with an egg-shell, and bring it to a boil in the morning, and you do not need 
a great deal for a good cup of coffee. The tea in the kitchen is piled into the 
tea-pot and thrown out with but little of the goodness extracted. Another 
frightful waste is the coal. I use less than half as much as any girl I ever 
had, and my stove bakes better. I never complain of the draft as she does or 
did after burning all the goodness out of her coal in the first hour after light- 
ing. 

There is no way that I know of to eliminate waste except by looking after 
things yourself. This is disagreeable and practically impossible with the aver- 
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age type of servant. This type is created by the lazy, supercilious, absolutely 
stupid type of mistress who will not touch anything with the tips of her dainty 
fingers, and reserves the right of despising the person who does it for her. 
Just hear any of them talk about their servants when they are together. I 
always feel like telling them they have exactly what they deserve. If they 
could organize their households on a business basis, with the same consideration 
and respect for their employees that a successful business man shows, and the 
proper supervision that any business requires, the matter could be adjusted on a 
more satisfactory basis, and a different class of girls would be willing to take 
positions. 


Notable causes of waste in marketing, kitchenette and storage facility are to be 
found in social conditions over which the individual has no control. The crowded 
living conditions in towns and cities, whether in tenement or apartment, demand the 
kitchenette, which has no place for supplies in bulk. 

The high temperature of the apartment house prohibits any storage except for a 
short period. 

The necessity of purchasing in small quantities comes with the kitchenette and 
small ice-box. 5 

The saving in rent is partly offset by the increased costs in food supplies. The 


-apartment-house woman buys ready cooked foods as she comes home from the city, 


not thinking that one-third the amount would have served had she considered it Jicr 


‘duty ‘to stay in and prepare it. 


A potent cause of the high cost of food, as well as of waste in edible material, is 
the recent and increasing demand for perishable foods. 

The standard of “leisure” costs much. To putter all day over cooking such 
materials as take time is relegated to the workers. 

Thrift is no longer inculeated as of old. It is easier and quicker to buy a new 
article than to repair the old. 

Only the highest skill can save in the French fashion, and this requires training. 
Such training takes time and such skill means taking pains in each small detail. 

There are wrong notions about food as to what is nutritive or economical. The 
cost of perishable meats, in distinction from dried, salted or smoked, is a case in 
point; fruit and vegetables are also expensive. 

The wholesomeness of the monotonous fare of the fathers has been denied and 
the abundance of the modern table praised as evidence of our advanced civilization. 

Education in food values and better cooking of standard foods may lead to a wiser 
expenditure. 


ADVERTISING. 


In the discussion of advertising as a possible element in the increase of prices, a 
distinction is to be made between the legitimate advertising that performs a useful 
function by informing the public concerning the merits of commodities and the 
wild-cat advertising that is designed to exploit the public. 

The advertising in periodicals falls into two classes: magazine advertising and 
newspaper advertising. 

Undoubtedly, advertising is a paying proposition from the point of view of the 
individual business man, or it never would have extended to its present proportions. 

While recognizing the many benefits arising from advertising the fact cannot be 
obscured that the consumer does pay the bill, and that the bill has grown to enor- 
mous size in recent years. It is one of the many forms of waste in the distributive 


process. 
The reduction of waste in this field would help to bring prices back to a lower 


level. 
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WASTE FROM FIRE. 


Fire waste is disproportionately large in this country. This waste is an absolute 
destruction of property. The belief is common that the insurance companies pay the 
loss if the loser is fully insured. This is a false idea. The insurance company is 
nothing but a clearing house, receiving money from many and distributing it among 
a few. 

The loss from every fire comes back to the people, and they pay every cent of it in 
rent and taxes, in the food they buy and the clothes they wear. 

In addition to the huge waste by fire in this country there is another phase of 
the cost to the people shown in the expense of maintaining fire departments in all 
cities and towns: the cost of enforcing building laws; the expense of insurance com- 
panies with their adjuncts of inspection bureaus, rating organizations, ete.; and part 
of the expense of water-works systems. All these items are charged back to the 
public. 

As in other items of waste, the total is found to be stupendous. 

The cause to a large extent is wooden buildings, poor construction and national 
carelessness. 

Such a loss as that suffered by fire is certain to have its effect in the increased 
cost of commodities, and demands a remedy. The remedy is largely with the people 
themselves. 

Extracts from an address by Mr. Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of the 
National Fire Protection Association to the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
containing excellent suggestions on the subject, is submitted herewith as Appendix 
No. 17. 

UNPRODUCTIVE EXPENDITURE. 


In weighing the causes that have contributed to increase the cost of living, this 
board is convinced that a far-reaching influence in perpetuating high prices is unpro- 
ductive expenditures on armies, navies and on national and local services which are 
not reproductive. 

The diversion of labour and capital from productive industry to waste and 
destruction, with the accompanying diminution of the necessaries of life and an 
inability to supply the world’s demands, inevitably resulted in an advance of the prices 
of the commodities of common consumption. 

The effect of lavish public expenditure is contagious and is sure to result in 
private extravagance as well. Our tendency has been towards growing extravagance 
in both private and public life. 

It is recognized, of course, that much of this unproductive expenditure for national 
defence and government services are unavoidable under existing conditions. Yet it is 
undeniable that public opinion has been all in the direction of spending money on 
every conceivable object and it has not been sufficiently alarmed to devote its thought 
towards economy and the reduction of expenditure. 

Experience in the stern school of adversity may yet exert an influence in modify- 
ing this tendency. No other school appears to have much influence in this direction. 


Vill. 


UNECONOMICAL HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURES. 


(1) PACKAGE GOODS AND SHORT WEIGHTS. 


The consumption of various food products specially prepared and distributed in 
packages of various sizes has increased enormously of late years. 

While these packed goods are attractive, convenient and wholesome, they undoubt- 
edly, as a rule, cost more to the consumer than does the same quantity of food pur- 


Oaks 


i 
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chased in bulk. The consumption of package goods makes for increasing comfort, 


pleasure and luxury in the household, but it adds heavily to the expense of living. 


The practice of buying package goods, instead of purchasing the same food pro- 
duets in bulk, involves a threefold addition to cost:— 

(J) The buyer has to pay for the extra cost of fancy packing and of distribution 
in small quantities. 

(2) As most of the package goods are heavily advertised, the consumer has to 
pay for this expense. : 

(8) The packages are in many instances short in weight, so that the purchaser 
usually pays higher for the food value that he obtains than if he bought in bulk. 
While the buyer thinks he is buying by the pound, the seller is really selling by the 
package. 

The following list of retail prices is the result of an inquiry made by one of the 
food inspectors :— 


Cost per pound. 
Kind of Food. — 
Bulk. Package. 

cts. cts, 
“Saillheeel GRRE sei by ae a) a Bera ORS iy) APES AMM ERIE te Ie ne 4 7 
Ce arMLOeV CAL Meter Cem ee ir ths Laer ee eae kiss icw sas «laps 4 10 
Lira: TERETE SS ES SS See PIN aE SIE a7 Sa 4 10 
Chaves DeaGRn sie 8 IR et a an Aen a 34 5 
PE CTIGO jc. ce sta tet op Aaah Aieide Se ya. pe eictauan Deas ne ee ; 10 15 cts. for 6 oz. 


In the ease of staple commodities, such as flour, the package system_has been 
earried to costly extremes in towns and cities. Formerly, flour for the household was 
usually bought in barrels; then the half-barrel came in; then the. quarter-barrel, 
followed by further subdivisions until now the sale of flour in 5-pound packages is 
quite general. 


In defence of the package goods, it is contended that this method of bringing 
goods to the consumer is more convenient and sanitary than the method of bulk sale. 

Undoubtedly the package method has an advantage in its favour in the matter of 
cleanliness and neatness. 


It is not implied here that the consumption of package foods should be discon- 
tinued altogether and the old method of bulk purchase adopted exclusively. Con- 
sumers, however, should be made acquainted with the facts in connection with the 
purchase of package foods which reduce the amount of food value received for a given 
expenditure of money., 


When the packed focd-stuffs were first put upon the market, purchasers usually 
inquired concerning the weights or contents, as they had been accustomed to buying by 
weight. As the package method became established, customers ceased to take this 
precaution. This opened the way for a general reduction of the size of the packages 
by manufacturers. It is a well known fact in the grocery trade that the sizes of pack- 
age goods have been decreased in many instances, while the purchaser has not been 
informed concerning this reduction. 

Various remedies have been suggested for the abuses that have crept into the 
system of retailing goods in packages. One measure of protection which each con- 
sumer can apply for himself is to make inquiry concerning the weight and quantity 
of goods in packages, and to check up the results by weighing and measuring at home. 
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Home weighing would bring to light any shortage or deceit that might be practised, 
and would show the comparative economy of the purchase of goods in package or in 
bulk. : 

It is desirable, in the opinion of this board, that packages containing food pro- 
ducts should be required by law to be labelled distinctly with a statement giving the 
net contents, in terms of weight measure or numerical count of goods, when they were 
packed. : : 

Attention is directed to a memorandum on this subject by Mr. Way, Chief 
Inspector of Weights and Measures, submitted as Appendix No. 14. 


(11) RETAIL DELIVERIES AND THE TELEPHONE. 


The introduction of the telephone, while a convenience in many ways, cannot be 
regarded as conducive to thrift or economical expenditure in the ordinary households 
in towns and cities. The facilities provided by the telephone lead to demands for 
frequent deliveries of parcels of small value at irregular times. This adds immensely 
to the cost of deliveries all along the line. 


(111) MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 


Apparently medicinal preparations put up in “package” form, and sold under 
copyright names, are much higher than the same goods under their chemical name in 
bulk, as shown by the following statement :— 


Rerait Prices of drugs as sold under copyright names and under chemical and 
trade names. 


Copyright Name. Chemical Name. 
ASPIFID A. 251 Gaevle oes lee oneertaenpO. 00 Periozall) Aceby le Salicylice A Ghdter pee: aarti pian onl ae 
(ATAS LOLS eee ees rae Hara renames 180 4 Athymollodice: cate en. acer een 0 538 oz. 
Phenacetine....... ... SRA her o aigk oat hate 033 on Acetyiphenetidin’.-.eeriiie: ee eeite eee 1 25 |b. 
WO LOLS prverte sry ote arte octet ee eee OOS tin Guaiacol'Carbonatesae nme cen ennai . 0 40 oz. 
‘Hurophenehy. ty..csie clos ase ae ae ee 1eSO Mat Lodobutyvleresole a. eden et oan eel 2O.OZE 
Lodothyrine see nee eee oe eee 340 uu | “Thyrorodiny (Miencl:)steea-2 ee see eee 1 30 oz. 
Fayre Onieertene pees uy aatvwe nage Miele TOOT ATOINODY,TIN \ih260 io eh eee eee Toth Aare 0 85 02. 
CLO PHEMin aan tects Cu w tat See apne casa LOO Manes ie-A’cetylamidosalolinren irene er crac re 0 50 oz. 
PanmMigens, Shes soe eed Ane Hea e eon 980 uw Diacetyltanniny enema ea aes 0 45 oz. 
NEN SEWN ory Maint ease aee taunts acetal ae A J 085 1 Tannin Al bumina ten. seems te ers 0 45 oz. 
MWAsh ane (o) iinetrtat ym aaliltetlac carta shying cn 160 4 Diethyl Barbituric Acids.) ae eerie 0 75 oz. 
Worn ols SOdnamierr sc: ete tn meee 1°60 ir u Sodium Salicylate... .. 0 75 oz. 
ADP OUI GY Pewee Mec ticd, eit air As er icy Theobromine Sodium vena) eee ee nee 0 35 oz. 
PATOINOLOLM Rives tees RITE ene eee one 060 4 Hexamethylenamine (or Formin)......... 0 85 Ib 
HY ShORENer Benet «meee Lem aS Ne 085 «4 " " ty, BW Bose hae cbe 0 85 lb 
pILLexaIINOy omer oir ate ae Rites 07 30)en: " " Upp iano meerst tls 0 85 lb 
PUG MOULO DIN set tateieccue tit Ryne 060 4 " " ifs esac ternal co 0 85 |b 


* And several others, all being copyright names for what in the trade is known as Formin. 


IX. 


RENTS, HOUSES, TOWN PLANNING, PUBLIC UTILITIES, LAND 
SPECULATION, LAND TAX.. 


Rent is one of the large factors in the cost of living. The classes having the 
smallest incomes have the largest proportional expenditure for rents. Thus rent is 
not only one of the largest items in the family budget but its weight falls heaviest on 
those whose incomes are least able to bear this burden. 
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The increase in rents is due largely to the following causes (apart from over- 
speculation in real estate) :— 


a 1. The increased cost of building material. 
; 2. The increased cost of labour. 
3. Higher standards of construction fixed by more stringent building 
laws. 
4. General demand for conveniences which a few years ago were luxuries. 


The opinion was very generally expressed by representative workmen that in the 
cities the organized efforts to provide comfortable homes for workingmen at low 
rentals were progressing at a very slow rate. 

_ The working people of to-day demand and are justified in demanding better 
habitation than they had twenty or thirty years ago. 

Housing is unquestionably the most important of all home conditions, and it is 
naturally one to which increasing attention is directed in all western countries. This 
is due to the growing knowledge of sanitation and recognition of its influence on 
health. 

The advantages of the English Cottage System for workmen’s houses—in space, 
air, light, and having “the place to yourself” where practicable—outweigh many other 
considerations. 

The proper housing of the working classes is of the greatest economic import- 
ance to the community, and this is only one of the important considerations involved. 
The science of economics cannot treat men as mere machines. It must not be for- 
gotten that they have senses and minds and souls. 

Mr. G. Frank Beer, of Toronto, contributes the following memorandum on this 
subject, under date of January 15, 1914:—- 


“T have pleasure in giving you the result of my own experience and obser- 
vation. 

(1) Apartments rented in 1900 at $30 per month, now bring $40 per 
month in face of a very large increase in the number of houses. a 

(2) Houses rented in 1906 at $30 per month now bring $40 per month, 
showing an increase corresponding with the previous instance. 


“These illustrations are in districts in which no new development has taken place 
to affect the values. They may, therefore, be considered as fairly representative of 
the general increase in rents during the past ten years. 

(3) Building land offered me at $12 per foot, three years ago, is now selling © 
at $35 per foot. 

“This is partly accounted for by the improvements since made in the district. 
Building land corresponding to that offered me at $12 per foot three years ago, is now 
bringing $25 per foot. By ‘corresponding’ I mean land with equal transportation 
facilities and equally near a thickly settled district. The normal growth in land values 
has been increased by an unusually rapid growth of population. It has also been 
artificially increased by the cornering of land in the suburbs by real estate agents and 
speculators. 

(4) Office rents show the same percentage of increase within the same 
period. 
(5) Houses oceupied by wage-earners and artisans show the most marked 
increase of all in rentals. The increase in this class of houses approximates 
50 per cent. 
“In ‘Voronto this is accounted for by several facts. The increase in the price of 
land has made the construction of small houses less profitable than formerly. The 
result is that few houses have been constructed to rent at from $12 to $15 per month. 
/ Another factor contributing to the increase is the lack of rapid transportation 
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facilities. The workmen occupying these houses must be at their place of work 
early in the morning, and as transportation is slow there is an abnormal demand 
for houses located near the heart of the city. A further cause of increased rents 
which applies to this class of building is more severe Housing By-law restrictions. 
The effect of these, unfortunately, is to discourage the construction of cheap houses, 
and to some extent place a premium upon the rent value of existing cheap houses. 
Other causes of higher rents which apply to all classes of building are: increase in 
cost of labour, owing to higher wage and shorter hours; higher cost of lumber, owing 
to its growing scarcity; and high cost of building material, owing to the local demand 
being fully up to, if not in excess of the supply. — 


“Tt is my convinction that one basie cause of the large increase in rents is the 
absence of wise city planning. Added to this is the misfortune that the administration 
of cities in Canada, as elsewhere, is largely in the hands of those who have no special 
training or qualification to deal with problems that are taxing the mature experience 
and best talent of European cities. The result of this is a waste which is very 
serious. Public services are planned and installed at large expense, which a few 
years later are found inadequate and useless. The waste in this respect alone must 
amount to a sum very imperfectly appreciated. Lack of foresight in acquiring land 
required for public purposes is another source of waste. In Toronto many millions 
of dollars have been wasted in this respect. True, the advantage has gone to indi- 
vidual owners of land which has been bought for city purposes, at greatly increased, 
if not highly inflated prices, but the cost to the community is a permanent charge. 

“A further illustration of the need for city planning is shown in the matter of 
transportation. We have no rapid transportation. It takes longer to travel from 
one part of Toronto to another, than to go from Toronto to Hamilton. One other 
illustration of the need for city planning, an illustration which is possibly the most 
important of all, is the lack of laying out of the surrounding territory so that the 
natural and inevitable growth of the city may be rationally and economically guided. 
In Toronto huge sums have been paid for street paving, sidewalks, sewers, water 
supply and electric light facilities, in advance of existing requirements. Instead of 
the growth being reasonably centralized, it is widely scattered, causing an increase 
in fire protection, police protection and other public services upon a wasteful scale. 
All of these wastes ultimately effect the cost of living and the cost of rents. 

“You will see by the above that I am, therefore, strongly of the opinion that no 
one cause in our cities generally is a larger factor in this problem than the absence 
of what is now described—for lack of a better name—as City Planning. 

“Tt will be seen, however, that the interests of suburbs are equally involved in 
city planning. One of the objects to be accomplished is the rational linking up of 
the country with the city. 

“The cost of housing is inseparably Malta with the cost of land, and my study 
and judgment convince me that some measure of tax reform must be instituted. 
I am not a single taxer—it is not necessary to go to the extreme in order to advocate 
a wise mean. At one time I was chairman of the finance committee of a western 
city. We exempted improvements from taxation to the extent of 50 per cent, and 
the effect was decidedly steadying upon real estate values.” 


The report of The Toronto Housing Company, Limited, 1913, together with press 
extracts in regard to model homes for workingmen are submitted herewith in Appen- 
dices Nos. 387 and 88. 

The building of cities, towns and suburban subdivisions without any well-devised 
“ town-planning ” schemé has contributed to the cost of living in the way of wasteful 
and uneconomical expenditure: 

This subject is now attracting public attention in some degree. Mr. Thomas 
Adams, one of the leading authorities on town planning, explains that :— 
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Town or city planning is the application of scientific principles to all 
matters connected with the town or city. The factors which constitute a city 
and the order in which they do so, are:— 


(1) Industry and external transportation. 

(2) Healthy living conditions for the citizens. 
(3) Internal transportation. ; 

(4) Markets and food supply. 

(5) Education. 

(6) Recreation. 

(7) Civie centre and monumental buildings. 


The first essential in any city is its water supply, and complementary to 
that is an efficient system of sewerage and garbage disposal. 

_ The first object of the town plan should be to conserve and provide for the 
extension of its business interests, and to apply healthy conditions to the 
dwellings of the people. The next is to secure efficiency in its transportation 
and in the supply and distribution of food, ete. and the third is to give 
expression to those interests which are represented in the sites provided for 
universities, schools, parks, playgrounds, town halls, churches, etc. 


In this connection, it is apparent that the interest of the community should be 
best served by the public ownership of such public utilities as water, gas, electric light 
and street railways in cities, towns and villages. 

Over-speculation in Canadian real estate has been bad for the whole country, as 
a large part of the money which has been invested in this country has gone into this 
more or less unproductive class of security. 

There has been a general desire to take advantage of a rise in price. 

Business investments do not as a rule show a very quick turnover. The business 
has to be developed, and this takes time and money, but it builds up something which 
is of great importance to the whole community. 

Subdivisions have been laid out so that the value of the land would be greatly 
increased. Some of these subdivisions will, no doubt, in due course be valuable, but 
it may be some time before they are even worth the price paid for them. While the 
boom lasted it was fairly easy to pass them on to some one else at a profit, and it was 
the fault of the last man if he got caught. The same money invested in business or 
production would have done infinitely more good. 

When real estate is purchased at boom prices, the owners even to obtain a small 
percentage on their investment must secure a high rent; so that the cost of doing 
business is increased out of all proportion to the business being done. 

The real estate speculator produces absolutely nothing. He gambles at the 
expense of a prospective tenant, and that tenant pays tribute in the form of increased 
rent and taxes. 

The land speculator increases the price of farm lands in the neighbourhood of 
cities, and thus hinders the development of rural markets and adds to the cost of work- 
men’s homes. 

High values encourage unhealthy conditions and help to lower production by 
keeping large areas of good farming lands in idleness around the borders of our 
towns, and by attracting men off the land during the period of boom. 

The taxation of “land values” is presented by its advocates as a remedy for 
many of these speculative evils. 

A memorandum on this subject by The Single Tax Association is submitted here- 
with in Appendix No. 42 without expression of opinion thereon, however, by the Board 
of Inquiry, as the subject of direct taxation comes more especially under the legis- 
lation of the Provincial Parliaments, and as the theory in regard to the taxation of 


sland values has not as yet undergone the effective test of practical experience, so far 
- as we are aware. 


— oo 
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X. 
COLD STORAGE. 


The use of cold storage in the preservation of food products, which has been 
developed greatly in recent years, has been connected in the popular mind with the 
recent advance in prices. 

The popular idea as to cold storage is that it increases prices and that it menaces 
public health. , 

It is charged that prices have been raised by the action of food speculators in 
putting goods in cold storage and holding them there for long periods, thus creating 
a shortage of supply and forcing an artificial advance of prices. 

It has also been charged that the public health has been injured through the 
consumption of food carried in cold storage, until it has become unfit for human 
consumption. 

Impartial inquiry into the methods of cold storage leads, however, to the con- 
clusion that the general principle is sound and beneficial. 

It is a great advantage to be able to purchase perishable products when they are 
low and place them in cold storage where they will keep. If we had no cold storage 
and could not keep meat at all in that way, it would tend to raise the price, because 
there would be no way of doing it, except keeping the animals alive. 

The cold storage process is simply the application on a large scale of the prin- 
ciple of food preservation, as used in the cellar of the farm, or the ice-chest of the 
home. The principle is the storing of food in the time of plenty for its later use in 
time of scarcity. 

The effect of cold storage on prices is in general to make them steadier, prevent- 
ing extreme fluctuations, either upward or downward. 

The supply is reduced by the storing of products in time of plenty, and the price 
consequently does not fall so low. The supply is increased by the marketing of 
storage products in time of scarcity, and the price consequently does not rise so high. 

Cold storage tends to increase production by extending the period over which 
perishable products can be marketed, and thus, of course, to lower the prices of certain 
commodities. 

It is generally conceded that there takes place a change of flavour as a result of 
cold storage, but if the goods are properly handled there seems to be no danger to 
health. The effect of cold storage on quality differs widely for various commodities. 
Tor instance, cheese can be successfully preserved without deterioration of quality 
for a considerable period of time. In fact, curing or maturing in cold storage is 
strongly recommended. The storage period of butter is shorter; that of eggs is 
shorter still. 

The length of time in which poultry can be kept in satisfactory condition appears 
to be variable. 

The popular idea as to the great quantities of products held in cold storage in 
Canada seems to be in error. 

Information has been obtained by’ the Board and compiled showing the products 
stored in these plants throughout the Dominion at the beginning of February, 1914, 
from which it would appear that the quantity in storage at that period was not in 
excess of the reasonable requirements of the people. 

The table so compiled is set forth below :— 
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TaBLe or ComMopities in cold storage at the beginning of February, 1914, in all 


plants in Canada. 


! 


Commodities. 
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Quebec and 
Maritime 
Provinces. 
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Manitoba 


Ontario. and 
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Total 
for Canada. 


39,874,139 
2,308,026 


Many people do not understand the meaning of these figures. 


Some of them 


seem so large that strange arguments are advanced and wrong conclusions drawn. 
The meat in storage in February, 1914, would supply 250,000 Canadians for one year 


—about 3 per cent of the entire population. 


In all the cold storage warehouses there 


was barely enough at that time to supply the city of Toronto for six months. 


The butter was 24 per cent of the year’s product. 


of butter for every family in Canada. 
‘The cheese represented less than 1 per cent of the year’s production. 
The eggs would not be enough to allow one egg to every family. The number 
of eggs was low because of the steady winter demand. It would not pay to hold them 
much longer, and, furthermore, they would soon become unfit for use. Bt 
The charges for cold storage are not uniform throughout Canada. Variations in 
storage rates are shown in Appendix No. 11 to this report. 
The Board is of the opinion that cold storage warehouses should be subject to 
federal inspection and also to inspection by health officers. . 
Chapter 85, Revised Statutes of Canada, provides for the inspection and sale of 


certain staple commodities. 


/ 


provides authority for the supervision of all cold storage warehouses. 


The following documents are submitted herewith, viz:— 
Appendix No. 8—Memorandum on the Cold Storage Industry, by Mr. J. A. 
Ruddick, Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner. 


There was about 34 pound: 


The Cold Storage Warehouse Act of 1914 (as per copy in Appendix No. 12 hereto) 
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Appendix No. 9.—Memorandum on Cold Storage, by W. R. Ingram, of the Swift- 
Canadian Company, Winnipeg, Man. 
Appendix No. 10.—Cold Storage, by Frank G. Urner, Editor, New York Produce 


Review. 


XI. 


MONOPOLIES, INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS, MERGERS AND TRUSTS. 


It is impossible from the information acquired by the board to measure the extent, 
as expressed in percentages, to which trusts, monopolies and combines have raised 
prices in Canada, but there is no doubt that some prices have been appreciably raised 
at times through the operations of these bodies. 

Trade combinations on this continent were, in the first instance, adopted for the 
purpose, amongst other things, of eliminating unnecessary expenses in the cost of 
manufacture and distribution, and were this the sole object of such combinations the 
consumers would have benefited, as all improved services, such as labour-saving 
machinery, cheaper transport, railway, postal, cable and telegraph services are dis- 
tinctly beneficial to the whole community. Many industrial combinations are not 
trusts in the sense of being organized for the purpose of controlling prices in restraint 
of trade, but by reason of manufacturing or controlling a large percentage of the out- 
put, they are able to exercise some control over prices. 

It is a comparatively easy matter for a few wealthy individuals, in any given 
industry or business, to secure substantial control of ie output by consolidation of 
capital, or by unwritten understandings. 

It is admitted, however, that associations may legitimately formed so as to 
regulate industry, that it-may become more profitable to those in whose interests it is 
regulated. One would not condemn, for instance, a combination of traders who buy 
in concert in order to obtain maximum discounts, cheaper transportation and other 
legitimate objects of a like nature, such benefits being passed on to the consumer. 

Combinations regarded as specially reprehensible are those formed in any branch 
of trade not merely fixing selling prices, but bringing pressure to bear on suppliers to 
refuse goods to independent traders, who do not conform to their selling conditions. 

Documents have been examined by the Board of Inquiry indicating that prices or 
other agreements are to some extent in vogue, which may contravene the provisions of 
the Combines Investigation Act, in respect of certain articles that are the subjects of 
trade and commerce. It did not appear, however, from any information obtained by 
the Board, that these restrictions had any effect 1 in enhancing prices materially to the 
consumer. 

A copy of the Combines Investigation Act, under which such cases may be dealt 
with, is submitted for reference in Appendix No. 13. 

Trusts and industrial combinations are generally understood to mean great cor- 
porations whose operations are conducted on a large scale. There may, however be 
local combinations which have possibly a more considerable influence upon the cost 
of ving than the larger combinations. There do not appear to be any trustworthy 
statistics available, to prove the extent of such influence by local combinations. 

During the last few years more, perhaps, has been said regarding the increased 
cost of living from the increased price of meat than about any other cause. 

It has been popularly supposed that for a number of years the large packing 
houses in Canada have controlled the price of meats and likewise the price of cattle 
and hogs. : 

We do not find that there has existed any combination in restraint of or affecting 


trade in cattle, sheep or meat in Canada, such as would infringe on the laws of the 
Dominion. 


° 


. 


a 
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The conditions, however, seem to have developed in some respects to a semi- 
monopoly, semi-trust condition, with competition largely eliminated as a regulating 
principle. 

There are six large packing houses operating in Canada, viz.— 

Matthews-Blackwell, Limited; head office, Toronto. 

The William Davies Co., Ltd.; head office, Toronto. 

The Harris Abattoir Co., Ltd.; head office, Toronto. 

Gordon, Ironsides & Fares Co., Ltd.; head office, Winnipeg. 

The Swift-Canadian Co., Ltd.; head office, Winnipeg. 

P. Burns & Co., Ltd.; head office, Calgary. 

The causes contributing to the increased prices of meats are dealt with in the 
chapter on live stock, meats and dairy products. We do not find that in the past the 
causes are chargeable to the operations of the large packing houses. 

Combinations of capital in their very nature make for economies in production by 
placing the control of the business in the hands of a few individuals, and thus reduc- 
ing general expenses; they also reduce materially the cost of distribution by enabling 
products to be distributed from the nearest producing point, and they are able to 
maintain or steady prices. 

. The statement has been made by witnesses engaged in slaughtering cattle that all 
the profit they would ask would be the value of the by-products, which they are not 
able to utilize, but which the large packers are able to dispose of. 

While industrial combinations may result in economies of production and dis- 
tribution, the fact that competition is either wholly or partly removed, may lead to 
abuses. 

Under fair competitive trade the best and most economical methods of distri- 
bution from the producer to the consumer should succeed, with benefit to the whole 
community. 

In order to aid in securing effective competition in the purchase and sale of 
cattle, hogs, sheep and meat, the most favoured remedies which are mainly in line 
with the recommendations of the Manitoba Beef Commission, 1907, are as follows :— 

(1) That the necessary steps be taken to encourage a more equable marketing 
of live stock by the farmers, preventing overmarketing and under-supply at different 
times of the year. Representations have been made to us that if the supplies could 
be so arranged as to come on the market in a more regular manner the companies now 
in operation could care for all the meat products to the advantage of both producer 
and consumer. This we consider of the very highest importance looking to the future 
of the live stock industry and in the interest of the consumer in that it will steady 
prices. It is a matter that may well receive the most earnest attention and one in 
which the Government, the meat companies and the lve-stock producers may 
co-operate. 

(2) That a public market and abattoir with cold storage under proper regula- 
tions and management, be provided in each large centre as fast as the trade will 
justify. 

(3) That the railways should provide Union Stockyards, under independent 
management, when justified by the trade. 


CAPITALIZATION. 


Regarding the relation of capital stock of joint stock companies and of industrial 
amalgamations, to the cost of the commodity to the consumer, the following statements 
are made by Mr. Fred. W. Field, Managing Editor of The Monetary Times of 
Canada :— 

The relation of the capital stock of joint stock companies, to the price paid by the 
consumer for commodities has been the subject of little complaint. The chief excep- 
tion is in regard to industrial amalgamations. The corporations represented by the 
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words “merger”, “combine” and “ trust” have generally come into disfavour with 
the public. This may be ascribed partly to the abuses of trusts, particularly in the 
United States, to the occasional regulation of prices to what is regarded as too high - 
a level, and to the failure or reorganization of many industrial amalgamations, par- 
ticularly in Canada. 

The most common charge is that the industrial combine dictates throughout the 
country the price of the commodity it sells. This is not necessarily so, simply because 
the combine is a combine representing a group of allied industries under one manage- 
ment. 

The other charge is that the average industrial combine is over-capitalized and 
therefore having what is commonly known as “ watered stock” is placing improper 
burdens upon the consumer. 


It should first be made clear that unless an industrial merger or trust has a 
monopoly, or practically so, in its own sphere of business it cannot easily, if at all, 
dictate prices with any success. Suppose a merger is formed with the idea of securing 
a monopoly. It can fix prices with sole regard to the welfare of its promoters, 
directors, management and shareholders only until competition appears. If the would- 
be monopoly is selling an article at thirty cents and independent companies are selling 
a similar article at twenty-five cents or less, there are apparently only two alternatives: 
(1) to force the competitors out of business or (2) to meet the competition by reducing 
prices. 


The experiences of recent years in Canada have proved that it is not by any means 
an easy matter to eliminate all competition. The industrial amalgamations which can 
claim truly to have a monopoly in Canada are comparatively few. 


There are several limitations to the freedom of monopolies, such as, for instance, 
the power which consumers possess of substituting other goods for those monopolized; 
the danger of monopoly exciting new competition; and the decreasing sales that fre- 
quently accompany increasing prices. These help to confine the profits of many 
monopolies within fixed limits. 


Some industries are natural monopolies and others may exist because of defects 
in the law. The contention is often made that the charges exacted and the service 
rendered by natural monopolies should be controlled by the government and that 
monopolies created. by defective laws should be attacked through such laws revised. 
Another contention is that in every industry in which free competition is permitted 
by the government, the government should enforce fair competition. The prices of 
many commodities are undoubtedly affected by monopolies in basic materials, and it 
would seem that it is in this direction that the high cost of living can in any well 
defined way be ascribed to joint stock companies, whether “ over-capitalized” or not. 


The industrial amalgamation in Canada as a financial and economic factor has 
been strikingly unsuccessful. The life of what may be termed ‘“‘the merger move- 
ment”, which extended notably over the years 1909 to 1912 inclusive, was so short in 
the aggregate, and still shorter in the case of many individual amalgamations, that it 
had little opportunity to operate as an economie factor of importance in relation to 
cost to consumers. ‘This refers to the movement generally, there having been several 
individual exceptions to the rule. 


The number of industrial mergers negotiated from January, 1909, to January, 
1918, was fifty-six. The aggregate authorized capitalization, including bonds, of these 
mergers, was $456,938,266. The fifty-six amalgamations absorbed 248 individual com- 
panies. The aggregate capitalization of 206 of these individual companies was 
approximately $167,289,182, which amount in various ways was increased upon amal- 
gamation. The forty securities issued to the public, resulting from the amalgamation 
movement, totalled $57,346,666. With sixteen of these, amounting to $16,500,000, an 
aggregate bonus of $6,750,000 was given. 


These figures representing authorized capitalization are very large, but they have 
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not so much significance as might at first appear. The most important figures are 
in regard to capital actually subscribed and paid-up. This information is somewhat 
difficult to obtain. Even allowing for the fact that the above figures represent 
authorized and not paid-up capital, and allowing for money required for extensions, 


_ reorganizations, new factories, ete., one may safely conclude that a proportion of 


the securities issued by the mergers generally in Canada has been watered stock. 
A large number of industrial amalgamations of recent years have met failure, 


- many have had to undergo drastic reorganization and many have had to defer divi- 


dends on bond and stock issues. The history of what we have termed the merger 
movement is, briefly, a comparatively short craze with the object of combining cor- 
porations in many lines of business, followed by long list of failures and reorganiza- 
tions and consequent disappointment to investors. Had this merger movement, in 
the aggregate, been successful, eliminating competition and creating monopolies in 
various lines, the effect upon the cost of commodities to the consumer must naturally 
have been marked. As it is, the movement having been unsuccessful, competition 
has not been strangled; monopolies with a few exceptions, have not been created, and 
the investor has had to bear losses in connection with his investments. The craze 
for merger making appealed to many promoters as an easy means to acquire wealth. 
From a study of the available figures, it would appear that this was done. In many 


eases, however, the amalgamations by no means proved as successful as the promoters 


and the participants apparently anticipated. The experiences of the past few years 
will probably prevent any such financial carnival during the next few years, while 
the memories of investors are green. 


Among the objects and advantages to be gained by consolidation, the following 
were cited by promoters during an investigation into the matter conducted by The 
Monetary Times :— 


The standardization of brands. 

{limination of needless competition. 

Obtention of further working capital. 

Prevention cf increase in*prices to the public. 

To keep pace with the growing market demand. 

Elimination cf a large amount of freight charges. 

Savings from the concentration of the executive force. 

Economics in the purchasing, manufacturing and selling departments. 

The obtention of branches of the one company in various parts of the 
country. 

Specialization of various plants, dispensing with unnecessary duplication 
of output and patterns. 


‘During the period when the formation of industrial mergers was most in evidence, 
it was repeatedly asserted as an undeniable fact, that there would be savings effected 
from the concentration of executive forces and economies effected in the purchasing, 
selling and manufacturing departments. On that assumption and on past earnings of 
individual companies, profits of the combined companies were chiefly estimated. In 
a large number of cases, the actual profits of the combine were a long way short of 
the amount estimated. Consolidation in itself, by no means guarantees economies 
as compared with the individual operation of plants, nor does it guarantee larger 


profits than earned by the individual plants. The question of management in this 


connection is important as is also the question of capitalization and the natural dif- 
ficulties confronting the welding of individual plants into a manufacturing unit. 
The factor of over- -capitalization and watered stock enters also into the discus- 
sion of joint stock companies generally. According to a compilation made from 
the Federal Government and the Provincial Government official Gazettes, there were 
incorporated in Canada by these Governments in the calendar year 1912, 4,651 new 
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companies with total authorized capitalization of $1,245,927,701; and in 1913, 4,178 
new companies with total authorized capitalization of $992,943,949. These figures 
of capitalization naturally may mean anything, as here again enters the difficulty of 
knowing how much of this authorized capital has been issued and paid up. 

To ascertain the extent of watered stock, if any, would entail an expert examina- 
tion of the financing, the assets and general position of the companies individually, 
—an Herculanean task. 

Tt seems a fair assertion that unless a corporation has a monopoly or unless there 
is a price agreement between several corporations, prices to the consumer cannot be 
regulated to a high level with any success. 

Coming to the merits of the second charge “over-capitalization” and “watered 
stock”, a close analysis shows that it is not the consumer of the commodity sold, who 
suffers, but the investor in the company’s “ over capitalization” and “ watered stock.” 
The bonus of cummon stock, manipulation of its price in the stock market, the roseate 
estimates of profits, glowing prospectuses, heavy capitalization, all may be financial 
sins, but if their operations are traced, they affect chiefly the promoters, the investors 
and their funds. As stated previously, mere “over capitalization” of a company 
would have little effect on prices, unless in some way the over capitalization assisted 
the company to become a complete monopoly, which is unlikely. 


In Canada the words “ over capitalization” have been used often in relation to 
those industries whose capital has been determined by their probable earning power 
rather than by their assets. The estimated income of the company—particularly if 
the merger is under the auspices of ambitious brokerage firms—has frequently been 
the basis of the capital calculations. A business which is thought to be able to earn 
$100,000 net per annum, is said to be able to pay dividends on a $1,000,000 capital 
when the rate of interest on other investments involving similar risks is, say, 10 per 
cent. So the company is capitalized at $1,000,000 with little reference to the tangible 
assets. But even this method of computing capital scarcely affects the consumer. In 
the example above taken, assume the assets to be worth $600,000, the paying of 
$1,000,000 capital into the treasury of the company, does no harm if all other opera- 
tions are honestly and capably managed. For there will be $400,000 cash assets then 
belonging to the company in addition to the other assets, whether fixed or circulating, 
which have been purchased to the amount of $600,000. Legitimate income can be 
earned on the $400,000 as well as on the $600,000, assuming that the number of work- 
men, or working units, are increased in proportion to the capital; or if the capital is 
suitably re-invested until actually required by the proper expansion of the business. 

But even if, through dishonest promotion methods, excessive amounts are paid 
for tangible assets, for patents, good-will or promotion services, and the shareholders 
receive for their £1,000.000 only $600,000 assets, with little or none of the $400,000 
cash left in the company’s treasury, even then the company cannot be said to have been 
“over capitalized.” It has simply been “milked ”—in plain words, robbed. 


The above example assumed the actual payment of $1,000,000 capital into the 
company by the shareholders. It supposed that stock had been issued at, say, par 
value ($100) to the extent of 10,000 shares. Had this same company possessed or 
purchased assets with an actual value of $600,000, and had it issued 6,000 $100 pre- 
ferred shares and 4,000 $100 common shares; and had two shares of common stock 
been given away with every three shares of preferred stock sold—the company would 
still have $1,000,000 nominal capital, but would be liable in no way to suspicion of 
over capitalization, because only $600,000 would be paid capital, the $400,000 
common stock being of no present value. The issuance of common stock having 
no present value is not in itself an act of wrong-doing. The common stox 
merely represents an_agreement between the shareholders and the promoters that 
the shareholders will share in any future increased earnings of the company—the 
foundations for which were laid by their paid capital contributions—in proportion 
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to their holding of the common stock. So long as it is recognized that such common 
stock simply represents “future hopes ” and has no present value (though some persons 
with betting proclivities might be willing to buy it as a speculation), the common 
stock is harmless. Moreover it is a method of making proper adjustments that is 
frequently invaluable to the most honest financiers. But in the hands of dishonest 
persons, common stock is frequently a dangerous tool. Through the medium of stock 


“exchanges, wash sales, publicity campaigns and misrepresentations, the common stock 
is raised to an unwarranted “price” and foisted upon investors. 


In issuing common stock as a bonus or otherwise, as in securing more capital 
than is represented by the assets possessed, no wrong is necessarily done. In both 


cases the wrong may be created later by dishonest financial methods. The regulation 


of these dishonest methods is another matter. 

To return to the main theme—the eftect of over capitalization on prices of com- 
modities. The manager who is left in charge of the destinies of a “milked” com- 
pany will likely find difficulties in earning dividends on his paper capital. If his 
company were “ over-capitalized” but not robbed, probably he would have no such 
difficulties. But the manager who must earn $100,000 dividends with $600,000 
assets, when he should have $1,000,000 assets to earn dividends of that amount, is in 
trouble. The popular theory is that he sails smoothly out of the troubled waters 
simply by raising the prices at which he sells his factory’s product—thus increasing 
the high cost of living. But he cannot solve the problem so readily. The experience 
of many of Canada’s industrial mergers of recent years prove that he cannot. Assum- 
ing that his “over-capitalization” firm is not a monopoly, he cannot raise the prices 
much, because his competitors would undersell him and he would soon have to meet 
their prices again, or give greater value in quality for the increased prices he asks, 
or “reorganize” his merger. 

_ The “ over-eapitalization ” is not likely to make his firm a monopoly unless it 
has supplied him with so much surplus cash that he can crush competition. This is 
not only likely to be prevented by the Dominion Government’s “ Investigation of 
Combines Act”, but competition, in Canada at least, has been hard to crush. No 
sooner does the field seem barren of competition than a dangerous new rival arises 
to take advantage of the apparent opportunity. 

“ Over-capitalization ” seems therefore to create burdens for the investor as such 
(a problem outside the scope of the present inquiry), not affecting the prices to the 
consumer. 


FRED W. FIELD. 
Toronto, February 11, 1914. 


XII. 


LUMBER AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS. 


During the period since 1890-99, bricks have gone up 60 per cent, and lime has 
advanced 40 per cent, while cement prices have been reduced by nearly 50 per cent. 

During the same period, manufactured lumber and wood products have increased 
in price from about 25 per cent to 50 per cent—due principally to higher wages, 
increased operating costs in lumber camps, enforcement of stricter regulations, 
exhaustion of supplies of largest trees, and to waste by forest and other fires. 

The waste of natural resources by fire is a question to which special attention has 
been directed by the Commission on Conservation. 
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CLOTHING. 


To investigate comparative prices of clothing is a task of much difficulty. 
Fashions change and in the matter of fabrics and other materials experts often dis-. 
agree. 

The advance to the consumer has generally been felt in inferior goods for the 
same money, since there is a strong tendency in the retail clothing business to main- 
tain certain price standards. 

In cotton-wool goods the advance is felt in greater proportion of cotton and less 
proportion of wool for the same money, or in lighter-weight fabrics. 

The all-wool garments are of hghter weight for the same money, or higher price. 
Tn cotton garments the situation is similar to that of woollen garments. 

The advance in clothing since 1897 is estimated at from 30 per cent to 40 per 
cent, due to increased cost of production, in materials, wages, rents, etc. 


The following statements furnished by a large wholesale firm manufacturing 
clothing, show the rise in prices for material and for labour from 1900 to 1913 in a 


few lines :— 


. Year 1900. Year 1905. Year 1913. 
Garment. Material. Seltin Saitine ; Sallin 
Price per : & Price per | 1 coof Price per = J 
ard price o Sat price o Sard: price o 
UonNe garment : garment. " garment. 
Overcoat... .-. Beavers castes cei 85 7.50 1.00 SO) 1.10 10 00 
" ENA e, Sees at Mieltontnas seetmecieot 85 7.50 1.00 8.50 1.10 10°00 
(oe Bia Seay weycke eri6zeig uae oma oe 90 7.50 1.00 8°50 1:10 10°00 
Sith ec ge teee te Serge! .s 4.10. 2/3 7.00 2/6 7.50 ap 8.50 
ie aves eh |P ERR gh ste St raaancrea 3/8 10 00 4/1 11.00 4/4 12°50 
THe ares Orrin: Dweed igen semciaien ial 6 00 2/2 25 2/5 8°00 
" Fine Worsted...... 3/8 10.00 4/- 11.00 4/6 12.50 
Tinings: f.20.0 04: Body Lining........ POGSba nate Ma's 1 Ij || 22a LV SEWIE ace, Pe 
Sleevew wieder a: : (Eek hese peenine Sd. | Bee GAS tl Aik cota 
COUVAS Che closets: a6 boil he oe eae 4d. Wn Sees not, x, 
LABOUR. 
Year 1900, Year 1905, Year 1913, 
Per Week. Per Week. Per Week. 
Die,  ¢. $ c. $ ¢. $c. $ c. 
Chitibers ec aati lactate trate oa eho ena et a nee 12 00 - 14 00 14 00 - 15 00 18 00 - 20 00 
US eCPM ia ih orien Gaeruiriehs a emery s 8 00 - 10 00 12 00 - 14 00 15 00 — 20 00 
Machine: lands: iVialenecee- ose area 9 00 - 12 00 13 00 - 15 00 15 00 - 25 00 
" " Memale crave eee 3 50 - 6 00 6 00 - 8 00 10 00 - 12 00 
Handisewers: sialon attr acne eee 8 00 — 10 00 12 00 - 14 00 15 00 - 20 00 
" " Wemale xe wri. ce eels me 3 50 - 6 00 6 00 - 8 00 10 00 — 12 00 
Hours of Labour, per week ............. 60 hours. 55 hours. 49 hours. 
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a Another firm of merchant tailors submitted price statements as follows :— 
. 1890, 1913. 
F Laid down cost of Bellwarp serge, per yard............ ... : $2.10 $2.75 
" " " Scotch tweed, TAN AYE Leone SEPA Seta ace See) oe 2.00 2.25 
XIV. 


TEATHER, RUBBER, BOOTS AND SHOES. 


The prices of leather are approximately 40 per cent higher than in the nineties. 
The constant addition in the cost of practically all the factors of production and 
distribution, as to leather and its various products, including boots and shoes, is the 
chief cause of the increased cost to consumers during the past decade. 
The reasons as to the increase in price of leather since 1900 are stated by Mr. 
S. M. Wickett, of Toronto, as follows :— 
1. Increased demand for leather through wars, automobiles, and new uses 
% of leather, and general growth of demand. 
2. I understand there was a very serious destruction of cattle and hides 
during the Russo-Japanese war. 
3. Falling-off in supply of cattle on account of a couple of bad seasons and 
in increased cost of fodder. 
4, Labour and tanning materials have all advanced 30 to 75 per cent. 
‘ 5. The manipulation of the United States packers has frequently facili- 
tated the establishment of a higher level of hide prices. This they were able 
to do by controlling a number of important tanneries in the United States. 
I understand that they control a very large proportion of the sole leather output 
of the United States and have a number of plants of light leather as well. 
When the market is more or less inclined to fall off or to hesitate they are able 
by filling up these plants to clear the market of floating supphes and give it the 
appearance of strength. 


The following tables have been submitted as representing increases in standard 
lines of men’s and women’s boots (wholesale) :— 


oe 1897. 1907. 1914. 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
[i vestige NSIT SSS. OP ECA AS IGE e Ps e  re a 1 90 2 35 2 65 
Tee Nickiay. 15. PURER TS MPM oe PRINS oils my woo 1 60 2 00 2 oo 
SVMOMS VY CLES! cen tte TUNA Genk Neg Made delice aa « 1 50 1 85 2 20 
" McKay Sami Ae. ois ie ogni! Seep te Bac oe eRe 14) esa 1 90 


Rubber boots and shoes have increased in price at about the same ratio «s bots 
and shoes of leather, and for similar reasons. 


XV. 
CEREALS, FLOUR AND BREAD. 
; WHEAT AND OTHER CEREALS. 
3 : ; 
‘ No one claims that wheat is in any way controlled by any great corporation, 


although there have been certain times when, for a brief period, a partial corner of 
~ the market may have raised the price. 
"  —82696—3 
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The price of wheat is determined by the supply coming from large or short 
crops in different parts of the world. 

The changes in the prices of cereals both in the way of increase and decrease, 
seem to be no greater than might be expected from change in demand with the fluctu- 
ating general conditions of business. 


WHEAT IN CANADA. 


Year. Acres. Yield per Acre.| Total Yield. ae faded 
bushels. bushels. cents. 
ROAD Ee Ree ahs eee cosa eee 8,863,151 14°89 132,049, C00 75 
TR UL cian Lita apie akg Ne MR tebe NPR AIR rl 11,100,673 20°80 230,924,000 64 
OLD Meee ier ind coc betr, 0 MR a ; 30,996,700 20 38 224,159,000 62 
TASTED dees Hy Ce mS es Ce EY Ads 11,915,000 21°04 231,717,000 67 
PTAC He ate Ais wae ects le cuittasiee ties: 10, 293,900 15°37 158, 223,000 


The above shows the average prices received by the farmers for all Canada, as 
compiled by the Census and Statistics Branch of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. It will be seen that for the three crops of the years 1911-12-13 the farmers 
received a little under 65 cents a bushel. 


All the evidence which we have gathered from many sources leads to the conclusion 
that under present conditions it costs about $12 to produce and market the wheat from 
1 acre. This includes interest on investment and allows the farmer average western 
wages for his work. At twenty bushels to the acre it gives us 60 cents as the average 
cost of producing a bushel of wheat in the three prairie provinces. This leaves a 
margin of 5 cents. 


The above calculation is based on an average of 20 bushels per acre. It will at 
once be seen that the only farmers who really made money above their wages in grow- 
ing wheat are those who produced in excess of 20 bushels per acre. When the crop 
dropped considerably below twenty bushels to the acre the farmer was not making even 
fair wages in the three years referred to. Further, this calculation does not take 
into consideration the fact that every bushel of wheat removed from the farm takes 
from the land soil material having a market value of 25 cents, which includes nitrates, 
phosphoric acid and potash, and the calculation is hased on prices before the war. 


When we take the national cost as well, the cost of placing the farmer on 
the land and the cost of enabling him to live and work where he is and all the con- 
tingent expenses undertaken by the whole people of Canada to put him where he is, 
it is very doubtful whether, during the three years 1911, 1912, and 1913 the wheat 
growers of the west were making much more than good wages. This must have had 
an important bearing on the question of the cost of living for all Canada, the concen- 
tration of an immense amount of labour on the production of one staple food, which, 
while so necessary, has not increased in price. The great importance of adding to 
wheat production by the introduction of live stock on an extensive scale is so 
important that it need not be enlarged upon. Exclusive wheat farming has been one 
of the important factors in increasing the cost of living for all Canada. 

A memorandum from the Director of the Dominion Experimental Farms, con- 
cerning the cost of production of Canadian field crops, is submitted herewith as 
Appendix No. 21. 


FLOUR. 


There are 1,100 mills in Canada for grinding cereals, of which 650 are “merchant” 
mills. These are sufficient to grind all the wheat and other cereals produced in 
Canada. 
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It is admitted that the larger mills have an advantage over the smaller mills, 
in being able to maintain uniformity in the product of flour for the Canadian market. 

The large number of independent mills precludes for the present any effective 
combination for controlling the prices of wheat or flour in Canada—the prices being 
affected by world conditions. 

Complaints have been made as to the higher prices being charged for flour in 
Canada than in the United Kingdom. The answer made to these complaints is, in 
effect, that only the highest grades of flour can be sold in the Canadian market, and 
that the quantity of such flour, produced from Canadian wheat, is limited, so that 
the consumer has to pay the price accordingly. What is left has to be sold in com- 
petition with the surplus products of the world. 

The Canadian miller says that the English mills use a dozen different kinds of 
wheat and mix to obtain uniformity of product under world conditions as to price, 
consumers accepting intermediate grades of flour blended with flour of other quality, 
which could not be profitably marketed in Canada. 

A consumer’s and the millers’ views on this question, as published in the Canadian 
Miller and Cerealist of June and July, 1914, are submitted herewith in Appendix 
No. 20. 

Comparisons cannot be, made fairly between the cost of bread in Canada and 
in England, because the flours are different, the loaves are different, and the costs of 
distribution vary greatly. 


BREAD, 


The price of bread varies in different towns and cities and the increase in the 
price appears to arise from the increase in wages, rents, factory operating costs, 
delivery service, including horses, feed, delivery vehicles, harness, ete. In recent 
years these increases have been quite marked. » 

There is no agreement as to cost of delivery in any two cities in Canada. The 
general estimate for delivery from house to house is 2 cents for a 3-pound loaf; 
wholesale or store delivery, 2 cent for 3-pound loaf. 

Opportunities for economy in the production of bread are shown by experience 
at Aldershot, as reported in The Statesman of February, 1914, viz:— 


“The Army bread is produced by a plant of the very latest type,” says 
The Statesman. “Labour is strictly economized, and the work made exceed- 
ingly pleasant. Altogether the Aldershot bread plant is in striking contrast 
to the manufacture of bread by unhealthy bakers’ men working for small 
masters. : 


Making army bread.—It is probable that many of us would not greatly 
enjoy our daily loaf if we could witness its manufacture, and it is also probably 
true that in the interests of health a considerable proportion of existing small 
bread plants ought to be promptly closed. The Aldershot bread factory, on 
the other hand, using the best material with thé latest appliances, can be 
witnessed with pleasure and even with enthusiasm, the process used is so 
economic, so cleanly and so clever. 

But the product is even more remarkable for its cheapness and for its 
goodness. According to the Board of Trade Labour Gazette for December, the 
price of bread throughout England, Wales and Scotland averaged between 5-39 
pence and 6-36 pence for 4 pounds, the average for the whole of Great Britain 
being 5-92 pence, or as nearly as possible sixpence per 4-pound loaf. The cost 
price of the Aldershot bread during the first half of 1912 came out at 8s. 6d. 
for 100 pounds, or as nearly as possible fourpence for the 4-pound loaf. 
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One-third less cost—There is a comical side to this statement of plain 
fact. Think of the fuss that has been made in the United Kingdom during the 
past ten years about the incidence of a small corn duty and its effect upon 
the price of bread, and contrast it with the fact that a War Office, reputed to 
be particularly unintelligent, can manufacture bread for itself at one-third 
Jess cost than is paid by the public for an inferior product.” 


In Appendix No. 19 there is submitted a memorandum on the prices of flour 
and bread in various cities in the United Kingdom, Canada, and in the United 
States, by W. W. Moore. 


XVI. 


FISH. 


The price of fish has not advanced to the same extent in recent years as products 
of the farm. 

While fish are among the cheapest of food products, the consumption does not 
vary widely. The price depends on supply and demand. As the source of supply in 
the sea and inland lakes and rivers is abundant, the further development of the fish- 
eries and the more extensive use of fish as an article of food should be of some benefit 
in reducing the cost of living. 

The total marketed value of fish, fish products and marine animals, taken by 
Canadian fishermen from the sea and inland lakes and rivers during three years ended 
March 31, 1913, as stated in the fisheries rep 


Value. 
Yeartendéd Mareh sis 190A s leict co00) +. ob ate sets os aes epee Gorter 
eG Pe OS SML OT Ont e ae cue dria. Seg ce oss 4. cht. marie Nye RoR MO ett 
& a Set hd eral OL ete We eras hephis te ac. Ns nts) SN leo shone Utena ee Ee 


A booklet, issued by the Department of the Naval Service, Ottawa, Canada, on 
“Fish and how to cook it” is worthy of public attention. 


The following extracts are taken from this booklet :— 


In these days when the cost of living has become such an important factor, 
it is necessary for the average housewife to give careful thought to providing 
for her table. The articles procured must not only be reasonably cheap, but they 
must be palatable and nourishing. 

As fish meets these requirements, attention is called to it as one of the 
articles that should daily have an important place on each bill of fare. 

Not only from an economic, but from a health standpoint, is it desirable 
that fish should be much more freely used. Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., 
D.Se., Lord Chancellor’s Visitor, etc., in an article on the Value of Fish as 
Food, states that it cannot be too strongly insisted on that for working people 
of all classes,—those who work with their heads as well as those who work with 
their hands—fish is an economical source of energy necessary to enable them to 
carry on their work, and that for children and young persons it furnishes the 
very materials that are needed to enable them to grow healthy and strong. 

The same authority states that another very important reason why fish 
should be generally used is its easy digestibility. ven feeble stomachs, that 
cannot readily deal with butcher’s meat, find little difficulty in assimilating fish. 
The rapidity with which any kind of meat dissolves in the stomach depends 
Jargely on the fineness of its fibres. Thus beef is less digestible than mutton 
because the fibres are longer and harder, and again mutton is less digestible 
than the breast of fowl. In fish the muscle fibres are very short and are arranged 
in flaky masses, which are easily separated from one another. Hence fish lends 
itself to comparatively speedy digestion. Of course, fish differ greatly in 


. 


, 
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digestibility, the lean kinds being more rapidly disposed of than the fat, and 
salt fish, owing to the hardening of the fibre during salting, lingers longer in 
the stomach than fresh fish. Moreover fish is less stimulating as a food than 
meat, which is a matter of importance in these days of heavy nervous tension. 

In this connection, however, an important feature must not be overlooked, 
viz., that as in other foods, the digestibility and nutritive value of fish largely ° 
depends on the cooking of it. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF FISH AS FOOD. 


‘ _As is explained in “ Recipes for Sea Foods”, although foods are so different 
in appearance and taste, analysis shows that they are made up of a comparatively 
small number of compounds. These are water and the so-called nutrients— 
protein or nitrogenous materials, fat, carbohydrates and ash or mineral matter. 
Familiar examples of protéin are the lean of fish and meat, white of egg, casein 
of milk and gluten of wheat. Fat is found in the fat of fish and meat, in milk 
(butter) and oils. Starches, sugars and woody fibre or cellulose form the bulk 
of carbohydrates. 

Food serves the twofold purpose of supplying the body with materials with 
which it is built up and repaired and the energy for heat and muscular work. 
The value of food depends upon the amount of digestible nutrients it contains, 
and the cheapest food is that which supplies nutriment at the lowest cost. 

Fish, like meat, is nitrogenous food. While it contains fat it is not a 
fertile or economical source of such, nor of carbohydrates. It should therefore, 
as a food, be supplemental to cereals and other vegetables, which, though rich in 
these elements, are deficient in protein. 


Owing to the practically unlimited natural supply of sea fish and the unexploited 
supply of fresh-water fish in some provinces, it would appear that an increase in the 
home demand and the further providing of transportation facilities should result in 
a decrease in the retail price of fish. Several witnesses suggested that a greater 
endeavour should be made to encourage the supply of Canadian fish for Canadian 
people. 

The Board of Inquiry has been favoured with a memorandum on the subject of 
steam trawlers and the fishing industry in the United Kingdom, by Mr. George S. F. 
Edwards, of Smiths Dock Company, Limited, South Banks, near Middlesborough-on- 
Tees, England, through the courtesy of Major H. ©. Blair. The memorandum is sub- 
mitted herewith as Appendix No. 18. 


XVII. 
LIVE STOCK, MEATS, DAIRY PRODUCTS, ETC. 


It is in the cost of farm products that the source of the higher level of prices is 
to be found. 

The increase in prices being much greater on products coming directly or indi- 
rectly from the farm than on any other products, with the exception of forest products, 
it seems obvious that the main cause of the high price of food will be found by a 
study of agricultural conditions. 

The price of manufactured articles does not show the same ratio of increase, new 
equipments having met the strain of higher wages. ; 

Agricultural development has lagged behind industrial—science having been 


“apparently less helpful, or less‘ applied, on the farm than in the factory. 


A feature of this situation is that the vast sums that have been paid on better 
communications and improved machinery are not always showing the expected 
result of an increased production at lower cost. The improvements In transport have 


aid for heavily, ¢ 7 or hay 
been enormous, but they have had to be paid for he avily, and wherever they € 


been made the price of land has gone up. 
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The increased cost of live stock is due to under-production. The increase in 
cattle has not kept pace with the increase in population in the principal cattle raising 
countries, except Australia. 

Farmers tell us they have found dairy work, and some other productions of the 
farm, more remunerative than raising live stock, and that these conditions have 
tended to a falling off in the supply of cattle. 


CATTLE AND BEEF. 


On reference to the tables of commodity prices it will be seen that “ western ” 
cattle have risen from $2.77 (1894) to $6.77 (1913), the early quotations being for 
ranchers; while “ eastern” cattle have risen from $3.02 (1896) to $6.99 (1913). Beef 
has followed, the rise in forequarters having been considerably more pronounced than 
in hinds, being from $4.06 (1895) to $11.75 (1913), or by two and one-half times. 

The high cost of fresh meats by retail in cities is attributed in a large measure 
to the general demand for the “best cuts,” heavy charges for delivery, telephone and 
other services, including the expense of “attractive” meat stores. 

A large dealer in fresh meats furnishes the following information to illustrate 
this point :-— 

We deliver about 25 per cent of all purchases. From October 7, 1913, to 
November 8, 1913, 94,006 retail sales were made, of which over 23,000 were 
delivered to consumers. 


Average value of each sale, 53 cents. 
Average cost to deliver, 5-86 cents. 
Average weight of parcels, 2 pounds. 


One of the largest dealers in fresh meats, with store sales of nearly $3,000,000 
2 year, gives the unit of store sales at 30 cents per customer. 
The following comparative tabie showing annual per capita consumption of 
meats in Canada and Great Britain, Germany and France, is interesting :— 
Annual per capita consumption in Canada, 175 pounds. 
a S SS - Great Britain, 120 pounds. 
re Fe a Germany, 104 pounds. 


# “4 i es ‘France, 80 pounds. 


The increased cost of fresh meats is, of necessity, borne largely by the more 
expensive cuts, on account of the great demand for them, and also for the following 
reason :— 

The rise in meats is generally greater than the rise in live animals. This ‘may 
be illustrated as follows: a live bullock weighing 1,000 pounds is bought by the butcher 
or abattoir at 6 cents a pound. The dressed carcase will weigh about 500 pounds. 
This carcase will be sold for $60, or, as a rule, from $55 to $57.50 (11 cents to 114 cents 
per pound). The abattoir must cover all costs and profits and the difference between 
the selling price of the carcase and the purchase price of the live animal by whatever 
can be made out of the offal. If the market price of the live animal should advance 
to 7 cents, the carecase would be sold for $65 to $67.50 (13 cents to 134 cents per 
pound). In other words, 1 cent per pound rise in the animal on the hoof will mean 
2 cents per pound in the wholesale price of the carcase. When the retailer divides 
the carcase and distributes the cost over the various cuts he will add the increase 
mainly to the better or higher priced cuts, so that every rise in the market of 1 cent 
for live weight may mean the addition of several cents to the more expensive cuts. 
It is upon those who insist on having only the best cuts that the increased price of 
live stock falls most heavily. Herein lies the advantage of knowing how to cook the 
cheap cuts. 

The same statement applies to hogs and hog products. In good times the rough 
euts are hard to sell and housekeepers generally do not know how to cook them. 
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SraTEMENT No. 1.—Showing product; 48 Cattle, Lot N, Drover, Toronto ; killed 
January 8, 1914. 


24 steers! iseRS RE 25,560 pounds. Invoice...... $ 4,391 75 Cost about 9 
: cents per lb. 
. 5 live weight. 
+ 24 (munca 23,340 " Freight.. orm ae 75 35 
48,900 Killing. .... 4800 


$ 4,515 10 


Less. 
\ Tripe, 583 pounds at 5 cents...... $ 29 15 
‘ Skirting, 145 " 4 Tilive “isuetele, 2 5 80 
3 Tongues, 232 " 10 Mine Ms 23 20 
, Hearts, 235 " 5 Yt ye Sees 1175 
Livers, 470 " 4 Giles tene sd 18 80 
Headmeat,312 " 5 RYSe fatty oles 15 60 
Casings, 48 Rabie Oo ORF ie aera 6 00 
Neck, 384 " 2 " Cm 7 68 
Motal By-praducts: «44/5 fees as + $ 117 98 
Tallow, 2,150 pounds at 5 cents...... Si107 50) 
ae 3,617 om 13 Ws elo 470 21 $ 695 69 
ING iCOste tees amide mbbmurel Ss ah bil ects $ 3,819 41 
7 82 pounds (shrinkage 1n transit).... ..... $ 7 20 
Cost. Yield, Dressed weight, 28,395 pounds. 
Live, $7.75, $8.40, $8.45. | Hides, 75 pounds per carcass. Less 24 percent, 710 " 
Fresh killed, $9.13. Tallow, 45 " ” 
Less 23 per cent, $13.80. Beef, 57 per cent. 
; 27,685 
Stroxe Trest—January 16, 1914, showing “ Cuts” of Beef as prepared for Market. 
ee Pounds.| Cents. $ cts. 
MR DRACMATECIA 55a. toa nhs. sapiod dee ccie vee nie sete ay Helen enne elegy oh 134 123 16 75 
iSO T STE iy Gisele cng Gace ees crRe i 2S uO Ste Ae Se Oa a Sn SP seas. 33. 1 3 63 
STAR HTKC UU Meee steers eee iretarelala viclty 2S eleate: teas xy wilaewefacs ects = epee 63 20 1935 
SC OnGenOrChb eer Rare eer risks o accion thaw euueewe sduiiacece re ss 7 22 1 59 
[ivi 21> GGL BUS, S ple & > Geo mic ARO RIGHnE Boe Sinn U IIe ieee a cien Se 92 18 17s 
tag TUOMAS Ree eae eee Res are rote yale cisiaeors jeiate aw otslal eters, we) Saleiaas bets 2s 4 10 
ETT TN EUAN Te suse tal Ie aka Siar a aaron fe eye la) etova vedere wl die tens 104 10 1 05 
Shoulder (OTE TIN SS Ge eb sere RAR ARES On COSTE Opisbeegr mates cr 125 5 1 88 
Shana le os | AA we ea OR do atavtetay PEAR Glictane’#Mehocesireteral oP stekem 3 vo 48 
: AO aa ee a Perey oem I Bary We itachi Serle: leah eusiove'n rel ofa,” yes oneiurpepereu ass eis ayy 41 15 6 15 
. — ~~ | Se Oe 
ead ten eA 17 98 
SMSC TCE Se 4 Laven ng AMI e GOO BONS OT Un aCe $ 17 98 
Cost ae HV TA ee A eatRe op Pea Ie a iaioe! Neue oelreceve’ es erat opbunlehaye’ 16°75 


$ 1 23 or7’3 per cent. 
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Srorre Trst.—January 16, 1914, showing “ Cuts” of Beef as prepared for: Market. 


wa Pounds.| Cents. $ cts. 
Hindquarters...... See ee AS Geter ee ay Fuld Biber aoe bare eee eee 143 154 22 16 
No mserlominde. oh cis ou GERI Atiog a aihice phe meets eeetas eats ff 154 2 4 27 
No. 2 iy Bee Pes ae Rar Direc To tata te ic Nori te a cSON CROCE ates Contes a 134 23 3 05 
Wentreccuy mee cc eee Pens LA Oe BEAL ON Ca cAer BoC eater Sn Oe eae a 143 28 rales; 
Ronterhouses, seek Stet sta cintime cee mio keto ete kere or eens ig 122 25 3 19 
Ore CU bse eae oes WC Meta. Sea Cee ee ec Le aos ney sx 63 22 1 43 
1 DEN TY eke ok Sine phi we ENG Fee eh ae RNR A ER et ks reg CMP EA RNS Ace Ba ote 42 8 37 
RUM SOUP ONE. sco ccas as. take ees ie ee ee hea ae 32 5 19 
HEIANE YAR oat). sere Bay none SOA eee EMA tay eh Sehr, Seen UE a eB L. iG) 15 
Ram proastene cee. oh aa ec Rar tees See LT eee amas bc 132 16 2 20 
TRYGYTEAYG HYG foe Nee RO gees © corel SOME en ated Bal Se DERE EAT. Son, Miwa Oh, Se Sear 282 22 6 19 
Earn burg saris ete key Joa Mite ees Seb, Sade Aiteata tea es cae! are ane eee 8&2 15 1 24 
SUE h Et gi DAES | en PMN, OUR OR CRE TE RL eas end Ry Pete Oe lA Se 133 5 (fal 
CH SC IOP nye ee ta Min mene rib | 34 18 58 
BOWS TALE ai ace bree ciin Siete eed ya is: thee epeneree. 2 tah Res apens rate gees AOL Tee ae 13 2 03 
LO: Sih cert eek 27 73 

Dellang price ey scat heats ede es ee Ses eS ee $ 2? 73 

Cost Hi ye Gtaveierotaishe ics cia strona y ce. Seveheua sar srereraite Cisne ts se Pe NS 

Gate eee as Hoh le ahd totes Vee ags OO ROR DO dS Der COL fal 


DIAGRAM SHOWING PRIMARY CUTS OF A SIDE OF BEEF. 


1.—Shank. 
2.—Round. 
3.—Rump. 
4.—Loin. 
5.—Rib. 


Nore.—Tenderlions, sirloin butts and strips are cut from No.4. Rib rolls are cut from No. 5, Insides, 
outrides and knuckles are cut from No. 2. 


The evidence obtained by the Board of Inquiry (summarized as follows), supports 
the opinion that it is more economical to slaughter by the modern methods in vogue 
than by the old method of local butchering :-— 


Under the old method it was the custom to kill two or three cattle per week 
ut the various small slaughter houses located throughout the country. Also the 
help was inexperienced compared with the men doing the work to-day under 
modern methods. Previously it was the custom for the men to work in tne 
retail stores during the day and at night to slaughter cattle. 

The hides would not-be taken off as well and the intestines would be wasted, 
whereas to-day, under modern methods, there is no waste whatever. 


: 
i . 
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== — — i Dorreéo LINES INDICATE COMMON CUTS IN 


CHICAGO MARKET 


A. HIND SHANK 

B. Round, RUMP & SHANK OFF. 

C. RUMP 

A.B.C. ROUND, RUMP 8 SHANK ON 24-09% 


D. LOIN 16 50.% 
CONTAINS: — SHORT LOIN. 
LOIN END. 
STRIP LOIN. 
SIRLOIN BUTT. 
BONELESS STRIP 
TENDERLOIH. 
£. FLANK 253% 
F NAVEL End B-46% 
G. BRISKET. GUO, 
H. R16 93-64% 
J CHUCK 22:05Ef 
K. FORE SHANA. 6:75 % 
SUET. 398% 
/00:00% 


Heavy Lin£S Sow SAME ANIMAL 
CuT for C.RR. 


CARCASS CONTAINS /3 LONG RIBS & 6 FLOATING RIBS 


CPR. SHELL LOIN CONTAINS N?/ LONG RIB & 


NS | TOS /NCLUSIVE FLOATING RIBS 


CAR. RIB= SX R(B CUT LONG A/8S 
NOS 2TOT INCLUSIVE. 
N°6 FLOATING BiB LEFT ON SIRLOIN BUT, 
N° 870/31NCLUSIVE LONG RIBS LEFT ON 
THE CHUCA. 


MONTREAL” [ST JAN. I915, 


¢ 


CHUC, 


C.P.R. SHELL LOIN. 


C.PR. R/B. 


b 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Pin BONE | 
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Where a staff of men are kept to do nothing but kill, better work and more 
economy are the results than in the case of a man who kills two or three cattle 
per week. 

Ali abattoirs are inspected by the Government, and all modern plants are 
equipped with refrigerating machinery, where, regardless of weather conditions, 
the beef is properly chilled and well handled, as compared with the old method. 

In the handling of fresh meats the important fact is to be borne in mind that 
fresh beef is a perishable commodity, and in the sale of it the entire stock has to be 
cleaned out (unless there is refrigeration) whereas in the matter of pork, if the entire 
store supply is not sold the balance remaining unsold can be cured, so that there is 
therefore little or no loss in pork through depreciation in value. 


HOGS AND HOG PRODUCTS. 


The tables of commodity prices as to hogs and hog products show that a price of 
$9.08 in 1913 compared with one of $3.86 in 1896 for live hogs. Dressed hogs and 
various hog products show increases from 100 per cent up in the past fifteen years. 


Mr. W. Le. Matthews, of Matthews-Blackwell, Ltd., who carry on business at 
several places in Ontario and Quebec, made statements as follows before the Board of 
Inquiry, on January 26, 1914:— 


Telephone orders are the cause of a large number of parcels having to be 
delivered and incidentally for some of the increase in the prices of meats. It 
was necessary to employ an operator to do practically nothing but take tele- 
phone orders. 

One trouble they have to contend with is the “¢.o.d.” order. Ordinarily 
their men are instructed to leave the goods in the case of ¢.o.d. orders when the 
price thereof is not forthcoming and to return next day for the money. Some- 
times it is necessary for their drivers to call three and four times for payment of 
c.o.d. orders. All this has a bearing on the increased cost of meat, and it was 
admitted that such increase was passed on to the consumer. Mr. Matthews 
stated that they themselves were unable to bear this increased operating cost. 

Upon being asked whether retail prices had advanced proportionately more 
than wholesale prices or cost prices, Mr. Matthews stated that they had not. 
He stated, however, that there was a wider difference relatively in the retail 
and wholesale prices of “ best cuts,” the best cuts having to carry the burden 
of the increased cost of operation. 

As to increasing the supply, Mr. Matthews said that the present is an 
opportune time to improve the breed of hogs, especially in Eastern Ontario. 
The scrub stock has been pretty well cleaned out, and what is wanted is new 
blood in its place, both in the line of cattle and sheep. Live stock in sheep is 
becoming inbred and a new strain is needed. 


‘ 


PRICES IN ENGLAND AND IN TORONTO. 


Mr. J. W. Flavelle, of the William Davies Company, Ltd., Toronto, made to the 


Board a statement regarding the difference in the prices of bacon in England and in 
Canada, of which the following is a summary :— 


In Canada the situation in regard to the distribution of products differs 
greatly from the congested districts in Great Britain where distribution is 
easier. The expense of doing business in Great Britain is less than in Can- 
ada. There the congested centres have a larger volume of business to the 
individual store than here in Canada. There is no demand for the cheaper 
cuts in Canada. The surplus of Canadian shoulders is exported. A Wiltshire 


—— ae 
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side of bacon will give about three per cent more yield of meat than a Canadian 
side. In Toronto there is sale for hams only of a certain size and bacon only of 
“f a certain type. Big hams are not wanted. Their bacon and ham trade in Eng- 
a land is a week-at-a-time market. Whatever is left over on Friday is sold on 
Saturday if possible and there may be a break of 3, 4, 5, 6 or even 7 shillings 
per 100 pounds. Market quotations frequently quoted in the newspapers are 
not sound. On the broad issue Canadian meats are not marketed in England 
at lower prices than in Canada. 


The following article communicated to the International Institute of Agriculture 
by W. J. Kennedy, Diréctor of Agricultural Extension, Iowa State College, will he 
found of special interest and worthy of attentive consideration :— 


‘An American View on THE Beer Catrzte Siruation. Present Stratus or Tue 
Inpustry.—Communicated to the International Institute of Agriculture by 
W. J. Kennedy, Director of Agricultural Extension, Iowa State College. 


The solution of the beef cattle situation is one of the most important problems 
before our American people. This is something which concerns every man, woman 
and child in the United States. For the first time in the history of modern civiliza- 
tion our people are facing what appears to be a near beef famine. It has been 
gradually approaching us ever since: 1907. The rapid increase in our population, 
thus a much heavier demand for beef, has caused high prices for all kinds of meat: 
thus many farmers have sold their breeding herds as well as the normal increase. 
The result has been a marked increase in demand and a very noticeable falling off 
in supply. 

The World’s cattle supply.—aA shortage at home would not be so serious a matter 
from the consumers’ standpoint, if there were an abundant supply in other countries. | 
For some time the writer has been gathering data concerning the world’s supply of 
cattle. It has been necessary to include all classes of cattle, because few countries 
outside of our own are able to furnish separate figures for beef and dairy cattle. 
Fairly reliable figures have been obtained concerning the increases or decreases in the 
number of both cattle and people in practically all of the leading meat-producing 
and consuming countries of the world since 1900. These figures show conclusively 
that in all of the countries, except Australia and France the increase in cattle produc- 
tion has not kept pace with the increase in the number of people. A careful study of 
the same will clearly reveal the fact that there is a world-wide shortage of cattle and 
that the most alarming condition of affairs prevails in the United States. 


The average increase in population is 19-9 per cent and of cattle about 2.18 per 


cent. : 
Cattle. 
Population 
Increase -- 
viata since 1900. | Increase. | Decrease, 
since 1900, 
Dee p. Cc. p. ¢. 
” 9 

ING CN ne Bn EMTs sy ies, 5 ccs. 5, vies ol ous, a leloiss su mnauFpule egy ¢ cane Bie ia r a 
MEORIIATIV MR rT Fenn os Sue eee os MTR erste te A esh i d 5 
eee e Ome ITI COM RE etsleta. bustier tis b bsgdinleleleve hehe, nyeurtelars nies - é is 
| OES | VEC 2 9 9 AR Oe uv i = 
. FTO POAMMIV OSSIAN gas Uilos ss eho wi.e eaie side pln) se seey ols ec Shana so, tae Be Bh 12 
CEE: Sar ae Sa eee fA ts SOR ARS Bo is 20 e 
ZS inva ll gudiigeeeeeaeane cade Sas OAS Dice Seater Ion Toe ee oh ee 20 a 
% RI RATAN ih ls ate ass cide Sake el ag 40 = 
Argentina....... NAPOR MEAS hia ate bis rf uy 
ANTES) TC ne Pe ee ee er Soh oe 8 _ pe 
SEPT ATC TCE Tis otk Rote, acs cutersse reel le Ai dainnsr cel cre ms sates s 1¢ 3 


THENCE Cte ti Celta he Rc dle behave als eps telat tnd Mei ecal tel « 


NES Hee 


(3 
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Free meats from foreign countries.—A great deal has been said concerning the 
effect of putting meat on the free list. Some people have claimed that it would insure 
an abundance of good beef for the American people at moderate prices. Others have 
maintained that the putting of meat on the free list would drive the American farmer 
and ranchman out of the cattle raising business, on account of the low prices for 
meat and consequently of cattle on foot, which were sure to follow such legislation. 
A careful study of the world’s supply would indicate that both factions are almost 
sure to be disappointed. That there is a world-wide shortage of beef cannot be 
denied. This being true the placing of meats on the free list is not lhkely to reduce 
appreciably the prices of beef to the consumer or the prevailing prices for beef cattle. 
It is a well established fact that Europe is meat hungry and must look to Argentina 
and Australia for its supplies, and must thus bid against the United States or any 
other contender in the world’s market. Even the most optimistic believers in free 
meat figure that at the very outside not more than 4,000 head of cattle per week, or 
2,000,000 pounds of beef, can be expected. This amount would barely furnish enough 
beef for our annual increase in population. The very lowest estimates on our annual 
beef consumption place the amount at 56 pounds per person, or for the whole popula- 
tion 14,400,000 pounds per day; thus our people would eat the entire amount of antici- 
pated yearly importation of beef, some 100,000,000 pounds, in about seven days. This 
is a case where the law of supply and demand will be the controlling factor in the 


establishing of prices. 


Conditions in the United States—The beef cattle industry of the United States 
is in a most precarious condition. Between January, 1907, and January, 1913, the 
number of beef cattle in the United States decreased by 15,970,000 head, or about 32 
per cent. During the same time our population increased about 10,000,000 people. 
Conditions are going to be worse in the next two or three years. A few weeks’ study 
of any of the stockyards’ markets will convince the most optimistic person that there 
are altogether too many cows, heifers and calves being rushed to market for the future 
good of the cattle business. It is a most pitiful sight, in the face of the present 
marked shortage of cattle, to look over the daily receipts of our southern and western 
markets and find from 15 to 40 per cent of the animals offered to be good young she 
stuff, just the kind that are needed for breeding purposes on the farms. This condi- 
tion of affairs, if continued, can mean but one thing, namely, fewer and fewer cattle 
in the years to come. 


The Farmers’ Duty—It has been said that it is the farmers’ duty to feed our 
people. This must necessarily include meat supplies, one of the most important of 
which is beef. If he is to fulfil his duty, he must get busy and raise more cattle. 
The present indications are that the future prices of beef cattle will be high enough 
to make the business a profitable occupation. Beef production must also be regarded 
as a factor in the conservation of the fertility of our soil. Soil conservationists 
claim that every time a bushel -of corn is sold off the farm about 16 cents worth of 
fertility is removed. If corn be fed through beef cattle, but 5 cents worth of fertility 
is removed. About the same ratio prevails for the other grain and forage crops of 
the farm. These are factors worthy of careful consideration. There is no more 
important problem before our American people than the maintaining and building 
up of the fertility of our soil. Considering the labour involved, no line of farming 
is better adapted to soil-building than beef production. 


Factors necessary to imsure successful production of beef in the Corn Belt of 
America.—1. We must put more of our land under blue grass pasture. Many Iowa 
farmers are getting from $10 to $15 per acre from the blue grass pastures through 
the utilization of the same for beef production and cattle feeding purposes. This is 
an excellent way to help solve the labour problem on the farm, as beef cattle require 
but very little labour during the grazing season. 
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2. The farmers of Iowa annually leave from five to seven million acres of corn 


stalks in the fields, thus very largely wasted. This is a wasteful method of farming, 


something unknown in the more densely populated countries where land is on a par 
with or higher in value than our own. A large amount of this waste could be, and 
will be, eliminated through the use of the silo, and then we shall be able to winter 
economically more beef cows and young stock on our farms. 

3. There should be some alfalfa grown on every Iowa farm. This is the heaviest 
yielding, most drought resisting, most palatable and most nutritious crop that can 
be grown on our farms. No other crop is so valuable in the growing and finishing 
of baby beef. 

4. The wise farmer will retain his heifer calves and cows for breeding purposes. 
Future prices for beef cattle should be as high as or higher than those of the present 
time; thus it is a short-sighted policy which leads a man to dispose of his breeding 
stock. This is a time when men should increase, not reduce their breeding herds. 

5. A man to be successful in any line of work must stay by the job. The fellow 
who is always changing never makes much progress. This is especially true of the 
beef business. No man can anticipate the high markets or the low ones, but the man 
who is always in the business is sure to reap profits when the other fellow is short, 


that is when the demand is greater than the supply. 


PROFITS OF PACKERS AND ABATTOIRS. 


A full statement of profits on meats for the years 1901 to January 30, 1914, was 
furnished the Board by the Harris Abattoir Company, of Toronto, and from it the 
following statement was compiled showing the relationship of profits to meat handled: 


1904-5, profits were 34-40 cents per 100 pounds of meat. 


1905-6 4 49.20 

1906-7 i 33.11 ; 

1907-8 y 35.44 ie 3 fe 

1908-9 oa 43.30 a o ‘ 

1909-10 af 39.85 uy i 

1910-11 A 25-60 "f : ‘ ” 
1911-12 ‘ts 21.14 “ai 

1912-13 4 52.90 i 

1913-14 re 19.22 2 ‘ = 


Taking in all the business lines of the company the profits represented 39-69 cents 
on every hundred pounds of dressed meat sold and eliminating the departments 
entirely independent of the meats the profits were 30-13 cents for every hundred pounds 
of meat, a little less than one-third of a cent a pound. 

The report of Swift & Company, of Chicago, shows a turn-over in 1913 of over 
$400,000,000, with a net profit of $9,250,000 after paying a dividend of 7 per cent on 


their capital of $75,000,000. The profits represent a small fraction of 1 cent per 


; 


: 
: 


es a 


pound of meat handled. 
- $tatements in regard to the shipment of meat within the provinces of Canada, 


submitted by H. S. Arkell, Assistant Live Stock Commissioner, Department of Agri- 
culture, appear in Appendix No. 26. 

A memorandum prepared by James Audley, of the Veterinary Director General’s 
Branch, in regard to meat inspection in Canada, appears in Appendix No. 16. 

The subject of dairy production in Canada is dealt with by J. A. Ruddick, Dairy 
Commissioner, in an address which appears in Appendix No. 23. , 

Appendix No. 27 contains memoranda prepared at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, on “Cost of Beef Production,” “ Cost of Pork Production,” ‘ Cost of 
Mutton Production,” and “ Cost of Milk Production.” 


MILE. 


The advance in the price of milk to consumers east of the Prairie Provinces 
appears to be over 40 per cent. The high prices of feed are undoubtedly the direct 
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factor in the advance in milk prices. The crusade for farm sanitation and pure milk 
has also contributed to the advance in the price of milk. 

In reducing the high cost of the distribution of this article of prime necessity, 
the means may be found of reducing the price to the consumer and of checking 
unnecessary advances. 

A prominent milk producer in British Columbia stated that he received 18 cents 
per gallon for his milk, while the city consumer paid 40 cents per gallon for the same. 
He suggested that the expense of delivery be reduced by eliminating the duplication 
of carriers—delivery to be made by one body through a clearing-house system or by 
municipal distribution on a cash basis. 


Taste No. 1.—Comparative statistics of the dairying industry expressed in terms of 
milk, showing production, exports, imports, and total and per capita consump- 
tion in the census years 1901 and 1911; prepared in the Markets Division, Dairy 
and Cold Storage Branch, Department of Agriculture, December 24, 1913. 


; Census. Census. Per Cent of 
aa 1901. 1911. Increase or 
Decrease. 
Population of Canada SR, SAB TS Oa GE GORE 5,371,315 7,204,838 34°13 
Lb: Lib: 

(otal productionsot nil kenny oe eta ce heen Jo 6 16, 866,834,000 9,871,178, 1038 43°75 
Exports of dairy products as milk............... .... 2,514,596, 967 2,236, 663, 687 11°05 
Imports of dairy products as milk.................... 34,886,346 89,871,207 14°28 
Motaliconsuraptonsassnail keene ne aie ote iaee ; 4,387,123,379 7,674,385, 623 74°92 
INOPnnlchacows! 1ni@anadaaa oer ee ee 2,408,677 22,594,179 7°70 
Average pounds milk per cow... .............+- 2,850 3,805 33°50 


1 As milk production was not included in the 1901 Census, the quantity shown in the 1901 
column was arrived at as follows: The total value of all dairy products in 1900 was $66,470,- 
953, which included the manufactured value of cheese and butter made in factories, and the 
average gross value of the milk supplied to factories was $6.8 cents per hundred pounds. Tak- 
ing this figure as a basis, the above total value represents a total milk production of 6,866,834,- 
000 pounds. 


2 At the average production per cow of 1901 it would have required 3,463,571 cows to pro- 
duce the quantity of milk shown. by the 1911 Census—an increase of 1,054,894 cows, or 43,-79 
per cent: x 


Taste No. 2—Comparative statistics of the Butter Industry showing production, 
exports, imports, and total and per capita consumption in the census years 1901 
and 1911; prepared in the Markets Division, Department of Agriculture, Decem- 
ber 24, 1913. 


y 


Per Cent of 


Census. Census 

a 1901. 1911. Increase or 

Decrease. 
Ropulationjot Canadacn. ao: ee er eee othr 5,371,315 7,204,838 +34°13 

Lb Lb. 

otal productionnof butterseus ja eee neee Lee eee 141,409,815 262,796,699 + 43°41 
Hxpovtsiorbutherncstatie. derisces See ee 16,335,528 3,142,682 — 80°76 
Tiaportarob busier ein ts...) fess) to une ea a tae 1,146,639 1,227,390 + 7°04 
Total CODBU NG DOO, Pip ituictiach anette treet 126,220,926 200,581, 407 +59°15 
Bericapitalconsumptilonncre tees eee nee ee ee 23°49 27°88 +18°68 
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The rise in the price of cheese since 1896 is between 50 and 60 per cent as will be 


seen on reference to 


the tables of wholesale prices. 


The consumption of cheese in Canada has not been as large as its value as an 
article of food would warrant. When the prices of other commodities have gone up, 
the consumption of cheese has increased. There is an increasing demand for it now 


on account of the high prices of beef and other commodities. 


The outlook for increased production of cheese in Canada in the immediate 
future is not encouraging, according to the opinion of representative men in this 


industry. 


The following is an extract from Mr. R. M. Ballantyne’s statement before the 


‘ Board of Inquiry at 


Montreal on the 12th January, 1914:— 


The farmers to-day can get such good prices for their veal calves that they 
prefer to raise them and sell them as veal, and they can only do this by keep- 
ing the milk at home to raise the calves. 

There are fewer young cattle on farms to-day than there has been on the 
Quebec and Ontario farms in twenty-five years, and with this situation we are 
bound to have high prices for veal, beef, and cheese for years to come—butter 
also, but not to such a great extent. 

Milk is being shipped to the United States out of the section south of 


Montreal. 


For years past they have beeen taking large quantities of milk, but 


now they take both cream and milk when they can and when it pays them to do 
it. This condition applies to the whole district along the river border, where it 
is easy to transport across the river, consequently the supply is going to be 
shortened for home consumption. 

In the district west of Toronto the growth of towns and cities, and the 
growth of condensed milk factories has reduced the production available to 


the consumer. 


The exports of domestic cheese from Canada during ten years ended March 31, 
1914, are shown in the following table :— 


== 


Year ended June 30, 1880 
" 1 90 


Year. 


Sse ware Tene elisiece sis San Ue eles, 00a) €.6, 1 a viele =. |\6 rie 18 is, eileriens) aie) /8-\9/'e 
see e cree 0s ee eee sme e eset es Serer eserenersseeeses 
eels ewes we sivee es ecers seers ie +e +s ee eerie we cies 
Rialase inthe! otlaVie! wieliei(elo) alc sicls-ein wielehe sie 6) = eve) e, elslenkl=) | 0/ecs Si .a) 6 © (6, 


Siete’ cise aust « plese raisT > sensual es! Vie vel se. Wieser syisite Wins 


uw . 
Wireatiended. March:3!, 1907.(9 months)... ° 50.51 celeste ie. cee ce siae cies see 


ORCC echo in tet ee I 


Quantity. 


Lb. 
40,368,678 
94,260, 187 

106, 202, 140 
118,270,052 
133,946,365 
154,977, 480 
146,004, 650 
164,689,123 
164, 220,699 
196,703,323 
189,827,839 
185,984,430 
195,928, 397 
200,946, 401 
229,099, 925 
233,980,716 
215,733, 259 
915,834,543 
178,141,567 
189,710, 463 
164,907,139 
180,859,886 
181,895,724 
163,450,684 
155,216,392 
144,478,340 


Value. 


a 
3,893,366 
9,372,212 
9,508,800 

11,652,412 

13,407,470 

15,488,191 

14,253,002 

13,956,571 

14,676,239 

17,572,763 

16,776,765 

19,856, 224 

20,696, 951 

19,986,281 

24,712,943 

24,184,566 

20,300,500 

24,433, 169 

22, 006,584 

22,887,237 

20,384,666 

21,607,692 

20,739,507 

20,888, 818 

20,697,144 

18,868,785 
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: - "  poULTRY AND EGGS. 
The rise in poultry since 1897 has been about 150 per cent. Fowls have doubled in 
price, and chickens and turkeys have more than doubled. 
In eggs, the rise is approximately 150 per cent in fifteen years. 


A large packer suggests the best way of reducing the price of eggs, is to elimin- 
ate the loss before the eggs get into cold storage. He said he had seen a case of eggs 
holding 30 dozen, (May, June, and July eggs) with three or four dozen of the eggs bad. 


The Live Stock Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture has been 
engaged for some months in an investigation of the Canadian egg trade. 


At this time when the subject of eggs is being discussed so freely by the press and 
the public generally it may be of interest to cite some of the conclusions reached as a 
result of this investigation to date. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF EGGS IN CANADA. 
Canadians are large consumers of eggs and the consumption per capita of eggs in 


Canada is steadily increasing. The following table will give some idea of the rate at 
which consumption is expanding :— 


TaBLeE I.—Relation of Consumption to Production in the Canadian Egg Trade. 


Census of Census of Census of 
eat 1891. 1901. 1911. 
Population of Canada ....... ce Bate AAR have eee crane te 4,833, 239 5,371,215 7,204,838 
Poultry populationtofsaCanadale ans. she rien someon en eres 12,696,701 16,562,084 29,548,723 
Oz. doz. 3 doz. 
Totalkegoprodiuctionsstey nas. eee a ee ae ene Aree 64,499,241 84,134,802 123,002,132 
IX POETSVOL OR ES higeee maitre aen Rem Enea eG AMEN On ER ieee 8,002,935 11,363,064 92,164 
aniportsolpy i mca Arco mate WoL REPS Jar eee mea 602,533 951,745 2,378,640 
sRotal-consurn pelone sheep ie | late Pee een ace eee ee 57,078,839 73, 723,483 125,288, 608 
Average consumption per capita .. 2 ....0.5..+...c-s oecre- 11°8 13°72 17°39 


— 


It may be noted that the increased consumption per capita between the years 1901 
and 1911 amounts to nearly four dozen. This increase is not by any means confined 
to the cities. Farmers, generally, are eating more eggs than ever before. In many 
rural districts, it is practically impossible to secure fresh meat at certain seasons of the 
year. At such times eggs are usually plentiful and are used freely. 


In Appendix No. 24 there will be found reports prepared by W. A. Brown, B.S.A., 
of the Department of Agriculture, on the “Canadian Egg Trade,” the development of 
co-operative poultry work in the Province of Prince Edward Island, and on the 
relation of the preservation of eggs by cold storage to the development of the poultry 
industry in the United States and Canada. 
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SHEEP-RAISING. 


Four distinctive classes of meat animals supply nearly the entire meat production 

of this country. These are milch cows, other cattle, sheep, and swine. 

; There has been a considerable decline in the number of sheep in Canada in recent 
years with an increase in price, which has contributed in part to the advance in cost 
of living. 

We have no generally accepted standards for the determination of the various 

grades of wool. This lack of standardization makes it impossible for the wool growey 

to know the grade of wool he is producing or the value of it in the market. 

Were wool standardized into grades intelligible to the grower it would encourage 
him to produce a better quality of wool, and would do much to place the entire wool 
industry on a more satisfactory plane. 

In this connection the suggestion has been made that experiments should be con- 
ducted, under the supervision of experts, to determine what type of sheep produces the 
most desirable quality of wool and is best adapted to the conditions existing in the 
various parts of the territory concerned, and that for Canada the industry should be 
primarily established on a meat basis with wool as a by-product. 


The following ‘‘ Brief Summary of the Status of Sheep Raising in Canada” has 
been furnished to the Board of Inquiry by Mr. T. R. Arkell of the Live Stock Branch, 
Department of Agriculture :— 

Sheep-raising in Canada has been in a decadent condition for the past thirty years. 
In 1881, the sheep population was given at 3,048,678, and in 1911, 2,160,000. Since 
then a slight increase has occurred mostly in the maritime and western provinces. 

The reasons for the reactionary state of the sheep industry especially in the - 
middle, western and eastern districts may be given as follows:— 


(1) The general indifference of the present generation of farmers to the advant- 

ages of sheep-raising when maintained as a permanent and specific asset to mixed 

farming operations. Unfortunately the vast majority of farmers still cling to the 

idea that sheep, in order to return a suitable profit, can only be ranged on the road- 

- side and back pastures, where no other class of domestic animals can thrive. When 

grazing was prohibited to a great degree upon public roads, many small flocks dis- 

appeared. Besides, sheep kept under such conditions did not thrive, which tended to 
discourage the breeder. 


(2) The dog menace, which has almost become a bogey. ‘True, destruction of 
sheep by dogs in many districts, especially near cities, has been bad, yet it is by no 
means worse than most farmers think it to be. John Jones has some sheep killed, 
and very soon many farmers in that section forego sheep-raising. Yet such an acci- 
dent may not occur again in a decade or more. The man who takes care of his sheep 
and does not abandon them in some back lot, where he may not see them throughout 
the entire summer, seldom has cause to fear unduly depredations by dogs. Of course, 
dog laws can be improved, and the running of dogs at large freely over the country 
should be restricted. 


(3) Cost of fencing: Well-built fences are absolutely necessary for sheep, and it 
is only too true that farmers are loathe to expend money in permanent improvements, 
little realizing how much wisely spent money in this respect will enhance the value 
of the farm. 


(4) Lack of care and the prosecution of efficient methods of management. Sheep 
i: will not thrive under neglect, and too many of our educators have been misleading the 
a people in this respect. Farmers who adhered to this idea did not produce animals that 
_ would command a ready sale on the market, so they jumped to the conclusion sheep- 
‘taising was not a profitable industry and forsook it. 
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(5) Our breeders of registered animals have done little to develop the’ industry 
on the average farm. They catered almost entirely to American customers and most — 
frequently it was only the rejects that found their way for breeding purposes to Can- — 


adian farms. 


(6) Canadian consumers are too easily satisfied with an indifferent class of 
mutton on their table and not appreciating the taste of exquisitely flavoured mutton, 
do not demand it. Consequently, frozen mutton obtains a ready sale, which does not 
help to encourage the home industry. 


(7) Lack of effective marketing facilities for mutton and especially wool: This 
I consider, a very potent agency indeed. The farmers in most, instances have to be 
satisfied with the price the local buyer gives them which may be “ 
depending upon the extent of competition existing in that locality, and competition is 
seldom keen, for districts are frequently well divided amongst drovers and dealers, so 
as to prevent the contingency of active bidding one against the other. Co-operation, 
I think, should comprehend an efficacious remedy in this regard. 


any old price,” — 


po 


(8) Few farmers recognize clearly the benefits of sheep in maintaining soil 


fertility and destroying weeds. The manure of sheep is rich and, besides, evenly dis- 
tributed over the field. They will eat and apparently relish almost every class of 
weed, even the Canadian thistle. 

A re-development in sheep-raising is undoubtedly occurring now. It is obvious 
at the present time in the maritime and western provinces and is due principally to 
the high prices for mutton and wool which have obtained for the past few years, due 


to the great scarcity, compared with the demand, of both products in Canada. The © 
removal of duty upon wool entering the United States has especially raised the price 


of it this year, since it brought American buyers here, thus creating keen competi- 
tion. This feature has also directly created the revival in the Maritime Provinces, 
for breeders there are now able to cater to the Boston market by cheap water trans- 
portation and are not forced to depend upon home demand which is restricted. The 


development in the west is due to another cause namely, the introduction of mixed — 


farming in what were formerly exclusive grain belts. 


The status of the sheep industry in Canada and the relation between supply and — 


demand as regards dressed mutton and lamb can best be illustrated by a comparative 


statement which will set forth the statistics of population, imports, exports, marketings © 


and interprovincial trade as detailed in the Census and Customs reports. 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENT with respect to the discussion upon the statistical status of 
the industry. 


SHEEP IN CANADA. 


—— 19121 19012 18912 18812 18712 
Canada asi. oes. 53 Learn duarer tetera ..| 2,360,600 2,510, 239 2,563, 781 3, 048,678 3, 155,509 
Prince Edward slandycnoe soa om 104,500 125,546 147,372 166,496 
INGva iScotian cer wits oooh kates tne since ae 343,200 285, 244 331,492 377,801 398,377 
ING Wal cUms WICK ayRee aittee telat mse 179,300 182,524 182,941 221,163 234,418 
Bacher hdemelu te ae tal. a4 eerie ny atte 519,800 654,503 730, 282 389,833 1,007,800 
Ontaiia 7 ewe ee ct aah aces Ae 888,700 1,046, 456 1,021,769 1,359,178 1,514,914 
IMamitobar cone sien thie, sehen HSE 32,300 29,464 35,838 6,073 
Saskatchewan........ EA OPAG ed Tae A ELT 800 te cet ratitc erate leach ere Sine o> | area eae Ane 
EAD OLGE Deen fei teste Waters te esa eins 181,000 153,152 (4,920 346 
BritishiColumibia saee noe ese hs eee loot ee eee 33,350 49,163 27,788 
1Census and statistics. 2Census. 
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EXPORTS OF SHEEP AND MUTTON FROM CANADA. 


—— Sheep. Mutton. 
AQ OU is :c.nk ashore ER ara ee ors Marae HOE Snes See ote 391,490 150,013 
ROOGE Bees fms sites Dp emnvaaracte ne pe eA rich apeniaishwccley ys lame.” use hee! Lats 244, 262 105,062 
RD Perera ay cf neh ar Ways oa te «ois CB -CRSTHSEY JOTI ORDER COCR UCRCR ERE Enna Gu so Nee 118,896 39,030 
TGR eRe pe ae SNe Bid a RLASA Api Ber UU CHEE aie loner ie ee 46,597 17,865 
LOSE. Selatie nl, Rata abel aL Solio Ai Haein aio a Ed hate 21.418 49,107 
Pw pUilplatOnsc DLCUMDOL Oped t.) veraiek onde at ctats owt sos Wa ee edie a eee 2,774 12,542 


1¥iscal years ending March 31. 


SHEEP AND MUTTON IMPORTED INTO CANADA. 


— Sheep. Mutton. 
Pam arb eaRy ye i ie he ee 35,844 2,094,023 
SADT «aha ude a cl at oh tn a BO A oS OR HORE eee 68,673 2,768,161 
TEDIRDS Gik 2 Atal den i EMR ARE rt, ATTN eter gies Veins stlole ges eveiars Be As 192,530 4,041,263 
EEA TL GLO PLEMDCrA aU Mra atgarce bties eee Siree ele wich slevahelel 1a, d. alevsiecen * 154,4352 2,580,018 
1¥iscal year ending March 31. 2Not revised. * Total—1912, April to September 30. 
PLL S AKO ol ui Ol Ameren Pre Nere Bret IM ait se cicins, Pats < San br Re eee 44,974 head. 
PMertayesn dances: RPM eM ed OR ANS Mc bes ea ay ceased eden crete Aone 62,919 _» 
SAskauCnCwaAnere rer meyer irate meen se PLM lad Gide guats cleat de adate ae 24,258 8 
Manitoba.... Vs Gh: SSG A A Sn Oe ee a eer pte ets ae, iat acre 20,304 4 
Ontario niet oe RYN eA mao aTk AS een8 ENS ERENT aoe RRSP TTCin Ena ie ies ites 1,980 1 
. “Totals 8 oa 154,435 
SHEEP AT LEADING MARKET CENTRES. 
: 1912 to Oct. 
i a teas 1910. 1911. 31 (10 mos). 
PRCTONLOMM Oty os Vas Ooo oan es fee ieee Yeap 196,542 227,903 149,750 
VUGTRTRRI Rais nen setae te A Nome nis 5 aay oe oR ESE 98,923 117,779 102,199 
“COUN OBIE 6 bs eS Rene ol RCO EA ORE LOI GREE ey ae 30,775 43,614 39,6821 
PIN ck eens I pee chars 1h dso FeLi ole: ss 319,340 389,296 291,631 


1 Tt is reported that all of these, with the exception of about 1,000 head, were imported sheep. 


A memorandum by Charles W. Peterson in regard to the bearing of Australian 
mutton on the cost of living in Canada appears in Appendix No. 25. 
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XVIII. 


CO-OPERATION. 


It is the production and distribution of food that agriculturists are beginning to 
find the greater cause of the unfavourable condition in which both producer and con- 
sumer are finding themselves to-day. 

Manifestly the most wasteful part of our economic system is that concerned with 
distribution. There is enormous waste of effort now in getting the product to the 
consumer. We have made little progress in getting products direct to the consumer 
in the least costly way, except in the matter of transportation. 

The possibilities of co-operation as a means of eliminating the wastes in distri- 
bution and reducing the final cost of goods to consumers, and also increasing the pur- 
chasing power of wages and incomes, have hardly been touched in this country. 

The advance of the cost of living is now directing attention to distributive 
co-operation, notably in the direction of co-operative storage facilities at shipping 
points and in central distributing agencies. 

It is difficult to determine the present extent of co-operative merchandising in 
Canada, owing to the condition of the movement. 

Our attention has been directed to the United Fruit Companies (Limited) of 
Nova Scotia, The British Columbia Fruit Growers’ Association, The National Fruit 
Growers’ Association, The Grain Growers’ Grain Company, and other associations. 


In Appendices Nos. 38, 34, 35, and 36 the following documents are inserted :— 


(1) An Explanation of the Provisions of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Associations Act of Saskatchewan, 1913. 


(2) History of the Co-operative Movement in Nova Scotia, by A. EK. Adams, 
Secretary of the United Fruit Companies of Nova Scotia (Limited). 


(3) Official Memorandum respecting Agricultural Co-operation in France, 
as published in the Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, 
April, 1918. 


(4) Fundamental Principles of Co-operation in Agriculture, being Cir- 
cular No. 123, University of California Agricultural Experiment Station, by G. 
Harold Powell, General Manager of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 


XIX. 


MARKETS AND MARKETING, 


Markets regulate and tend to make “ fair and reasonable prices.” 


The lack of a comprehensive and aggressive policy for the development of the 
market along modern methods constitutes a considerable factor in the needless 
expense of the necessaries of life to consumers in the cities and towns of Canada. 


Modern appliances with terminal and other facilities are required for the prompt 
and economical handling of incoming and outgoing commodities and to enable mer- 
chants and traders to render satisfactory and efficient service to the consuming 
public. 


i 
4 
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A solution, to a notable extent, in the high cost of living, has been suggested from 
many quarters, in the operation of public markets in every town and city, to be abso- 
lutely controlled by the civic authorities and to be provided with facilities and conveni- 
ences for preserving fruits, vegetables, milk and other products, and where produce 
from farm, field, flock and sea can be sold directly by the producer to the consumer 
every month in the year. 

Circulars were addressed by direction of the Board of Inquiry to the mayors 
of the principal cities and towns of Canada, on the subject of Public Markets. A 
summary of the information furnished in reply to these circulars is compiled in 
Appendix No. 28. 


The effect of markets on the cost of living has been carefully studied by Mr. John 
Wanless, Toronto. His pamphlet on the subject is submitted herewith for special 
consideration. 

The Board desires to emphasize the desirability of educating women in the art of 
marketing and economic housekeeping. This implies a knowledge of the values of 
foods, especially the food values of various cuts of meats, knowledge of best methods 
of buying, storing and saving food, and of preparing and cooking food. 

It appears also of importance to encourage the artisan and small householder to 
cultivate his garden plot, if at all possible, to supply his table with fresh vegetables in 
season, and such vegetables as potatoes, onions, beets, carrots, cabbage, cauliflower, and 
celery through storage for winter use. 


> THE EFFECT OF MARKETS ON THE COST OF LIVING. 


(By John Wanless, Toronto.) 


When it is realized that 50 per cent of the budget of the average person goes for 
food, it is readily seen why the citizens of Toronto, in common with many people in 
various parts, are feeling the large increase in the cost of the necessaries of life, and 
are anxiously inquiring for the potential causes, with a view to the possibility of their 
removal, or at least their counteraction. From a cosmopolitan standpoint the great 
increase in the production of gold, and the fabulous sums wasted every year in military 
and naval expenditures are mentioned, but there are local grounds of importance more 
within our reach, and to these reference will be made. 

There is no doubt that the standard of living is much higher than that of a quarter 
of a century ago, and the same general attention is not given to the science of good 
housekeeping as in former years. Social workers have discovered that many house- 
keepers are not familiar with the most economical methods of purchasing, and what is 
still more serious, are not adepts in preparing wholesome, edible foods, at the lowest 
cost to the family purse. 

This, to a certain extent, may be accounted for by the employment of girls and 
women on outside work, such as is performed in factories and stores, and also apart- 
ment house life, all of which discourage slowly prepared, inexpensive meais, and have 
led to a demand for foods easily and quickly prepared over a gas stove. Shrewd men 


‘ with an eye to business, have been prompt to avail themselves of an opportunity to 


; 


- meet the demand, and through-persistent advertising of specially named goods in ‘cans 


or packages, identical with bulk goods that sell in bulk more cheaply, have met the 
requisition. The amount of water in canned goods, it is estimated, may make a differ- 
ence of 10 per cent to 20 per cent in their value, and the weight of food in package is 
usually reduced so that it is said that ten or twelve ounces are given for a supposed 
pound. In other words, customers who purchase in this manner, pay for water, tin 
cans, cardboard and labels, at an unnecessary computed average in cost of from 50 per 
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cent to 100 per cent. Buying in small quantities, on credit, over the telephone, and 
insisting on a delivery that costs at least 12 per cent and purchasing out-of-season 
goods, all help to pile up a formidable bill for food. 


On the other side producers and their families enjoy many comforts and luxuries 
that several years ago were practically unknown. Whereas the family did the work 
about the farm or garden, now the young people are in the city, and hired help must 
be employed at an enhanced wage. In the butchers’ realm the killing of young calves 
has helped to bring about a serious shortage of meat. So much so is this the case that 
the government of the Argentine Republic, for instance, has been compelled to take 
drastic action in its enactment, forbidding the slaughter of female cattle under six 
years of age. The abandonment of the raising of sheep has also contributed to an 
advance in the price of mutton, but the difference in price between sweetbreads at 
20 cents in Hamilton, and 65 cents in Toronto, or new laid winter eggs at 40 cents a 
dozen on the outside, and at 60 cents a dozen in the city, must be accounted for on 
other grounds, as we shall see further on. 


During the last twenty-five years the rural districts of Ontario have witnessed a 
considerable exodus to Northwest Canada, and to the various cities. As a result, 
production here has not kept pace with consumption, and we all know that prices 
advance when the demand exceeds the supply. This perhaps might not have become 
as aggravated if our governments had inaugurated an attractive back-to-Ontario land 
propaganda, or had replaced our departed Ontario people by substituting immigrants 
from the sturdy yeomanry of the country districts of Great Britain. 


Then the breaking up of farms and gardens in the environs of the city, to be used 
for building lots to meet the expansion of Toronto, has not only taken thousands of 
acres out of tillage, but has also pushed the cultivated areas farther back and thereby 
increased the cost of haulage. It has been estimated that the price accumulation 
between producer and consumer averages 136 per cent under present conditions, of 
which 45 per cent is due to cost of carriage, and this latter can be traced to a defective, 
inadequate transportation system from outside points to Toronto. All are aware that 
the Steam Roads are fairly well and conveniently situated in Toronto. We have them 
on the Esplanade, across the centre of the city, and on what is known as the “ Belt 
Line.” While it is true that the railroad business is separate from the storage and 
supply handling business, it is proper that the railroads should be required to fur- 
nish terminals and storage facilities for the sale of produce at certain convenient 
points on their lines, with a view to giving immediate connection between the ter- 
minal and the merchants. This plan would secure a large saving in the cost of 
handling. If in addition to this the railroads were generally to supply facilities for 
the auction of food supplies as received by them, the matter of primary prices could be 
adjusted at the terminal point, on the most definite and equitable system known. It 
is computed that a saving of from $10 to $20 per car can be effected by proper track 
delivery alone. Then again there is room for considerable improvement in trans- 
mission. The services are, as a rule, too infrequent, too slow, and the charges too 
high. In one instance it was discovered that almost a week elapsed between the time 
when milk was taken from the cows and delivered to the private consumer. Toronto 
has been sadly neglected by the steam railroads not furnishing a better service within 
a radius of fifty miles. 


Further, the trolley freight service has hardly materialized as yet. What we 
have is in an inadequate and unsatisfactory condition. Its extensive development 
would mean giving transportation facilities from every section of the city to each out- 
lying hamlet, and would make it possible to bring direct to the several parts of the 
city, country produce, fresh and in variety, from the farms and gardens within a radius 
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of fifty miles in every direction. Such a development would in effect add about 1,000 
square miles of productive territory, upon which Toronto could depend for its country 
produce. It would not only make it possible for farmers in certain regions now with- 
out adequate transportation facilities, to freight supplies more cheaply and more 
quickly into every section of the city, but it would develop -the farming communities, 
focus their attention upon the possibilities of Toronto’s markets, and would give an 
inter-trade avenue for the distribution in the suburban and rural districts, of com- 
modities that are manufactured or sold within Toronto. 


Great possibilities lie in the development of water transportation, and the 
extended use of fast motor-boats on lake Ontario. This will, in all probability, come 
to pass as soon as the Harbour Commission carries its proposed plans to comple- 
tion. Through the development of water transportation, through the increased 
use of the motor-boat, through more efficient freight service by steam roads, through a 
complete system of good inter-county roads, through the parcels post, through the use 
of motor-trucks, and through the development of trolley freight, a more facile, cheaper 

-and more complete transportation system can be developed, which will cover in a com- 
plete network all the outlying agricultural sections. Such a system, now not exist- 

ent, will make the farm at once more productive and more attractive, will make it 
possible to ship Toronto goods directly to the farm, will make Toronto a prosperous 
distributing urban centre, and will give Toronto consumers better country produce 
at lower prices. 


There are three main systems by which prices are regulated by dealers. They are 
by private treaty, by interested parties meeting and distributing by mutual agreement 
and by auction sale. But perhaps the best regulator is an abundant and continuous 
supply, and effort needs to be made with this in view. Suitable selling marts, free 
from onerous ordinances, available for bona fide producers, in convenient, accessible, 
well located districts, will encourage an abundant inflow. Hitherto our distributing 
centres have been too far from residential sections, and for this reason people who 
object to lose time and car fare, have held aloof. In the past a narrow policy has 
been pursued, the main object appearing to have been to obtain a revenue by penuri- 
ous methods, instead of by the swing of a broad, generous, attractive course of action. 
Antagonistic, selfish interests, too, have been allowed to intrude, and be heard, and 
they have crowded out the type of producer who is useful to the public, and the one 
originally intended to have the right of way. 


Given then an adequate supply of food stuffs, it is soparcnt that the cost will 
still be enhanced if the supply must pass through numerous hands and be carted from 
place to place in the city. Of course there are many people who do not and need not 
object to any price they are asked to pay, but on the other hand there is a vast 
number of people who find it necessary to closely scrutinize every cent they expend, 
and these citizens are entitled to have a voice as to how and where they shall buy. 
If a householder prefers to buy from a farmer’s wagon and carry her purchases 
home, she has a perfect right to be provided with market facilities that admit of her 
so doing. It is quite evident that the time is come when we must do some think- 
ing. In every line we find more and more system in getting goods to market, and 
efforts are being made to cut down the cost of production and eliminate waste. 

But in that one article, food, so absolutely necessary to human life, we 
find the least system at every point, and the greatest possible percentage of waste. In 
the belief that producers’ markets will lower the cost of living, many cities and towns 
are clamoring for such institutions. At the present time the consumer is not doing 
“his own marketing from the producer, and something is necessary to bridge the hiatus. 


| 
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In northern climes home grown products could be sold in a market during June, July, 
August, September and October. During the other months that which might be sold 
would be limited, and the consumer would be at the mercy of the profit takers if a 
remedy could not be provided. When goods are in season the producer and consumer 
‘are brought together without difficulty. During the cold months goods not grown 
in hot houses, must necessarily be shipped from a distant section where summer con- 
ditions prevail, and these could be consigned to an indispensable individual known as 
“The Market’ Master,” from producers with whom the master is in touch. The only 
difference then will be the cost of transportation and the small expense of operating 
the market. In the ease of fish, tropical fruits and so forth, the market master could 
carry out the direct buying plans throughout the year, his tropical fruits coming from 
an importing company. This is a modified form of municipal ownership. Its success- 
ful working would largely depend on the capability of the market master, who should 
not be the brother-in-law of some one’s cousin, but be a strong, brainy, active, tactful 
business man, familiar with the produce trade, and be paid as much as $2,000 per year 
salary, and held responsible for successful operation. 

If you compare Toronto with other cities of similar population, as will be shown 


later on, you will find that we have practically only one market, and that an apology 
for one. Everywhere in Europe the provision of adequate terminal markets, undev 


municipal control, is pointed to as a powerful aid in keeping food prices down. A ~~ 


central position is necessary for such a mart. The city should have effective control 
not only over the market, but also the adjacent streets, wharves, and railroad sidings. 
In Dayton, Ohio, that city by its curb markets, has gone farther in bringing producer 
and consumer together than any other city of its size. On three mornings every week 
an exclusive farmers’ uncovered market stretches along the curb for fourteen city 
blocks, and all farm products are sold at rates fixed under free competition. Each 
farmer is assigned space to back his wagon up to the curb and sell till 10 a.m., when 
the market ends. Another important adjunct feature is what is known as the “ basket 
market.” This is supplied largely by women, who come by train from neighbouring 
towns and villages, carrying their products with them. They stand behind counters, 
without any seating accommodation, we regret to say, and are very liberally patronized 
by eager buyers. The idea is popular and effective, and would respond freely if 
properly encouraged. Yet again there are butchers’ markets, devoted almost exclu- 
sively to meat and fish. These are usually arranged with stalls, and should have suit- 
able cold storage facilities attached to them. St. Patrick’s market, so long and shame- 
fully neglected, could be transformed into an ideal meat market and made revenue 
producing at an insignificant cost. 


The wholesale fruit market is one of the most important for Toronto. We are 
excellently situated in this city, between the fruit belt and the Northwest, for the 
establishment of such an institution. We are a centre for water and rail traffic and 
would soon become a great distributing centre if this important trade were encouraged 
and provided with suitable, convenient and commodious premises near the boats on 
the esplanade. 


The mistake is often made in erecting structures that cost far more than is neces- 
sary to spend. Just think of the immense amount wasted in unused overhead space 
in St. Lawrence Market. Some of the most successful markets are little more than 
simple shelters. But in conjunction with any market there should be horse sheds, 


motor sheds, lavatories, water supply and waiting rooms, and necessary attractive 
conveniences. 
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It is better to have more land and less pretentious buildings. A study of con- 
ditions in other cities is helpful in dealing with the situation here. In Buffalo, N.Y., 
there are four public markets, owned and controlled by the city. They are considered 
a success, as the people get a larger assortment at a lower cost, this lower cost being 
brought about by intense competition. The Market Master is paid $2,200 per annum, 
and total expenses in 1911 were $19,000, and total receipts $63,000. The stalls in the 
main building are rented at from $80 to $150 per year, and there are 556 booths in all. 
During the producing season from 500 to 600 farmers use the market daily, and sell 
from wagons. The commission men act in a friendly manner towards the markets, 
and outside goods are shipped in by various dealers in the market. To each farmer 
a 6-foot wagon space is allowed; single wagons are charged 15 cents a day; teams 25 
cents a day. Their space is reserved daily until 7 a.m. If at that time they are not on 
the market, the space is rented to a huckster. The booth holders in the brick build- 
ing take out a yearly lease, payable quarterly, in advance. The rent is fixed by the 
Board of Aldermen, through its Market Committee and Superintendent of Markets. 
The main building is open at 4 a.m., from April 1 to November 1, and from 5.30 a.m. 
from November 1 to April 1. Only certain lines are allowed to be sold. The main 
market building closes at 2.80 p.m. Booth holders on streets are open until 4 p.m. 
or 6 p.m. Besides the booths in the main structure, those contiguous to the streets 
and space for farmers, there are hucksters who do business at tables. Weekly 
tickets are issued to them, payable in advance. The charges vary from $1 to $2 per 
week. Besides the superintendent of markets, there are two clerks at each market 
for collecting, at salaries of $1,100 per year, two sweepers at $2 per day, and a lady 
caretaker attendant, at $360 per year. 


There are three markets owned by the city, and one by a private corporation in 
Cleveland, Ohio, all of them well patronized by the public. The market master 
receives a salary of $1,800 per year. The three markets furnish a total of about 
500 booths, with unlimited curb space for farmers. The booths rent for from $60 
to $200 yearly, according to location. About 1,100 farmers are allotted 7 feet each 
at curb in the market district, at a rental of $10 per year. Renters of the stalls in 
the market houses receive shipments from other communities, and wholesalers are 
friendly to the market. Competition between the 500 renters of stalls and the fact 
of them having but a low rent to pay, together with “no charge” for telephones and 
no delivery service, keep down the prices. 

Cleveland boasts of having the handsomest market house in the world. Its cost 
was $500,000. There are 110 stalls; three aisles of meat dealers occupy the stalls in 
the centre of the floor, while butter and poultry dealers are allotted the stands along 
the side walls. The fish market is in the northeast end of the building. The floors 
inside the stands are cement. None of the stalls have telephones, it being the belief 
that the use of telephones would tend towards costly delivery and credits. A shed 
for fruit and vegetable dealers will adjoin the main building, and will be completed 
soon. 

Cincinnati has four public markets, all owned by the city. The rules and regula- 
tions are governed by ordinances passed by the city council. The annual expenses 


of $12,000 per annum include the salary of the market master, which is $900, and 


also repairs, heat, light and other expenses. Inside stalls, which are occupied by the 
butchers, butter vendors and so forth, bring a yearly rental of $100 each, and yearly 
payment of $15 entitles the payer to a stand 6 feet wide on the curb. A certain 
amount of space is set aside for farmers and truck gardeners, and they may occupy 
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this space free of charge. Approximately 500 farmers use these markets. Commis- 
sion men and produce dealers do not clash with the markets, and during the season 
commission men receive shipments of fruit from other communities at the market 
houses. The success of the Cincinnati public markets is unquestioned, the city 
receiving an average net income from them amounting to $1,000 yearly, and they 
make it possible to place all foodstuffs before the class of people who need them most. 

‘here are three successful markets in Dayton, Ohio, one privately owned, and 


two owned by the city. Two of these are in the down-town district. The older is 


open on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, and the other on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. The down-town district also contains eight or ten squares, where curb spaces 
-are auctioned off in May of each year, at prices ranging from $15 to $300 per year 
for each space. The income from these rentals is approximately $30,000 per year, 
while the expenses are about $2,600, thus giving a good profit to the city. Prices 
are slightly lower than those of the stores, and the produce is always clean and fresh. 
The markets are supplied from the immediate country, and no shipments from other 
communities are received. Commission men are friendly. ss 
In Detroit, Mich., there are two markets, both owned by the municipality. They 
are a success because they have been successfully operated for many years. The 
' market master gets a salary of $900, and the total expenses of the two markets in 1911 
were $6,474. Neither market is “inclosed,” each being nothing more than a cement 
foundation, with a raised walk, forming a cross in the centre of a square city block; 
the walks being about 60 feet in width, to which all wagons back, permitting the cus- 
tomers to pass around, examine the products and ascertain the prices. These walks 
are sheltered by roofs. There are no booths or stands, and there appears to be the 
nearest approach to direct marketing from the producer to the consumer. 

Grand Rapids makes the claim of having the largest wagon market in the world. 
Not only self-sustaining, but a profit maker. It is owned and operated by the 
municipality. The market master receives $1,000 per year, and the annual expenses 
of the market are about $4,000. The stall rents are from $5 to $25, of which there 
are 760, and 372 were rented in 1912. Farmers using the market number from 100 
to 200 per day, paying a daily entry fee of 25 cents. The commission men are friendly 
and co-operate. Goods are shipped in from other localities during out-of-season 
periods, these being fruit and vegetables. The total annual income approaches 
$10,000 a year, and every effort is made to attract. 


The public market of Hamilton, Ontario, is owned by the city, and is governed 
by rules and regulations issued by the city council. The market clerk receives a salary 
of $1,900 per year, and secures his own help. In addition to this expense is that of the 
caretaker, who receives $720, and repairs amount to from $300 to $1,000 annually. 
This market is kept strictly for farmers and butchers. During the busy season it is 
patronized by from 300 to 600 wagons in one day. No shipments from other com- 
munities are received, and nothing is sold in the market except the produce grown by 
the farmers. Prices are controlled by supply and demand. . 


New York now has under its jurisdiction six public markets, one of which, and 


part of one are uncovered. These are open squares restricted to farmers and gardeners” 


wagons. There is no restriction upon the farmer as to his customers, and the market 
is open from 9 p.m. to noon of the following day. One is in Manhattan and the other 
in Brooklyn. The maximum using each market square is 700. 

Washington market is covered, 175 by 253 feet, and serves the down town restau- 
rant trade. Fulton market is for fish, and is covered, 203 by 170 feet. Business is 
principally transacted with hotels and steamship lines. 
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West Washington wholesale market is covered, and deals in dressed meats and 
country produce. It is 389 x 400 feet. In and about this market the meat and 
poultry supply of the city is handled, and a very. extensive business is carried on. 
Jefferson market is retail, with an area covered of 36,000 square feet. It is now in a 
business section and not well located. 

Wallabout market is for general wholesale trade, with open square for farmers. 
It supplies the large and rapidly increasing residential section of Brooklyn. The 
matter of letting differs from all other city markets, the land being laid out in lots 
and averaging 20 by 50 feet, and leased for a term of ten years, with privilege of 
renewal. The lessees put up their own buildings which conform to a universal style 
of architecture and do not exceed two stories in height, giving the surroundings a 
very attractive appearance. The rental per lot is $7 and upward monthly. It is 
located on the waterfront. 

Oklahoma City has received much publicity owing to its establishment of a city 
market, which consists of stalls along one of its widest streets; 318 stalls are in use, 
extending along three blocks of the street. 

Oklahoma is to-day experiencing the same feeling that has existed in all the cities 
where markets were opened; that is the importance of direct contact of producer and 
consumer. 


In Vienna, Austria-Hungary, there are seven enclosed market buildings and about 
four open air market places. The buildings are large, well ventilated, with stone 
floors, and are kept scrupulously clean. All of the public markets are regulated by 
municipal ordinances, the article sold being provisions, agricultural products as well 
as all articles produced on farms, and other commodities in general use. The general 
supervision and management of the markets is in the hands of market commissioners 
appointed by the municipality. The aldermen decide what places are to be given up 
to public markets, and what wares may be sold in such market places. If there is a 
special market place for one class of commodities, then such commodities may be sold 
only in this oné market place in larger quantities. The market hours are fixed by 
the board of aldermen, separately for each market place, and are posted there. _ At the 
wholesale fruit market sales are stopped at 2 p.m., though goods may be received there 
after that hour. The stands are assigned to dealers according to their priority of 
application. Dealers are permitted to sell larger quantities of wares in original pack- 
ages, but any contrivance whereby the purchaser is misled concerning the real contents 
of the packages, is strictly prohibited. The products intended for sale reach the 
market either by rail, wagons or boats. There are stationary and portable stalls, the 
latter being removed after the closing of the markets. The total receipts from the 
markets were $382,508, and the expenditures $321,412, the profits being therefore 
$61,000 a year. 

In Berlin, Germany, public marketing is carried on in 14 city market 
halls, located in places convenient for trade. Halls No. 1 and la adjoin, 
and form the central and _ principal market hall. Both have _ direct 
connection with the Berlin city railway, and have extensive sidetracks and 
unloading platforms and sheds. The general administration is in the hands 
of the municipal deputation, composed of five aldermen and ten _ selectmen, 
but the immediate control and management is in the hands of a managing 
director. These halls are well ventilated. The floors and walls are of cement or 
brick and a strict police inspection insures cleanliness. A bright, airy room is set 
apart as a sort of hospital or rest room, to which persons becoming suddenly ill or tired 
may go. Markets in the suburbs are held twice a week in certain open spaces set 
apart for the purpose. Stand space is rented from an official appointed by the city, 
and stand renters furnish their own stand material, which must be removed when the 
time comes for closing. In bad weather the dealers provide an awning to cover their 
space. During the fiscal year 1907-08, the total receipts were $835,256. The total 
expenditures were $699,937, leaving an excess of receipts over expenditures of $135,319. 
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All the public markets of Amsterdam are owned and operated by the munici- 
pality. The city is divided into five districts, each of which is in charge of a director. 
The principal markets are those for vegetables, plants, flowers, fish, cattle, eggs and 
other articles, and several of these are in the most populous districts. The egg and 
fish markets are those under cover. ‘The others are either in large open squares set 
aside for the purpose, or run along the middle of the streets or alongside the canals. 
In the year 1907 a net profit was made of $36,959. 

In the Commune of Brussels, Belgium, there are four covered markets and 
numerous open air market places, all managed by the municipality. Merchandise 
arrives in all sorts of conveyances and prices are regulated by supply and demand. 

Bordeaux, France, has seven covered markets, divided into two classes. The 
first give facilities to consumers to purchase direct from producers, and the second 
are conducted by retailers or middlemen who buy at wholesale, but both were built and 
are operated by the civic authorities. The entire structure of one market is of iron, 
the metal roof being in part glass covered, to light the floor space of the interior. It 
is an airy, graceful edifice, open on all sides, and protected from the sun and rain and 
snow by canvas curtains, raised or lowered by pulleys and ropes. Street cars pass 
through the building along this thoroughfare. In the wide portion of the street 
hundreds of stands are placed during market hours, and a scene of swarming activity 
presents itself. 

One of the interesting features of the central market at Lyons, France, is the 
auction market, where an auction sale of food products is held every morning, and 
often twice a day. It is provided by law that all products sold at auction must come 
from outside the city. This prevents dealers about the city from making the auction 
department a dumping ground for their surplus and stale stocks. All commodities 
must be offered in lots supposed to be superior to the wants of a retail purchaser. 
During the auction the market women and the keepers of small stores replenish their 
stocks. This market is most emphatically favourable to the poorer classes. Many 
poor people band together and bid on a bunch of game or fish, dividing the expense 
among themselves, and thus procure luxuries they could not otherwise enjoy. 

The system of public markets through which the people of the French metropolis, 
Paris, are supplied with fresh food materials, is one of the most extensive and care- 
fully administered of its kind in Europe. 

The dominant unit of the markets of Paris is a vast establishment in the central 
part of the city, near the Louvre, occupying an oblong space of 22 acres in area, that 
cost $10,000,000. In this vast entrepot the various supplies are received by rail, 
drays, vans, boat on the Seine river, or by great wagons from the country, and are 
classified, inspected and sold by auction, bargain and sale to retailers and consumers 
throughout the city. A majority of its pavilions are reserved exclusively for whole- 
sale trade; in the others sales in ordinary quantities are made to consumers. The 
products sold at wholesale are purchased by marketures, who in turn sell from the 
thirty-three smaller public markets which are located throughout the city and to the 
numerous stores. 

Underneath the pavilions of the central market are immense cellars for the 
storage of produce, the space of which is divided into sections and used by vendors, 
the same as the spaces and stalls on the main floor. Thus organized and intelligently 
administered, an abundance of various supplies may be received, inspected, weighed, 
stored and sold so efficiently as to preclude unwholesome food and prevent extortion 
and trickery. In the financial report of the municipality the total revenue for 1906 
was $1,817,164, the total expenses $318,923, leaving a surplus of $1,498,241. 

The most important markets in Marseilles, France, are used for the sale of fish. 
At these three elements of cost enter into market transactions: (a) The percentage 
on the sale of fish at wholesale; (b) The cost of space devoted to market purposes; 
and (c) The payment to the sworn weighers. The greater part of the fish shell-fish 
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and sea produce, is brought to the quays near the wholesale market by the boats of 
the fishermen’s society, and thence carried directly in baskets to the place of sale. The 
market garden produce is principally brought in carts from the surrounding country, 
which arrive in great numbers in the early morning. These carts start usually long 
before dawn and return late in the evening. ‘ 

The cost of transporting this merchandise is almost entirely a question of the 
producer himself bringing it to the market. That which arrives by train is disposed 
of to the stores which deal in the more expensive articles of food. The sellers in 
the market are almost invariably women. 


Munich, Germany, with a population of half a million, about the size of Toronto, 
has the most modern of all European municipal markets. It was opened in February, 
1912, and embodies the improvements suggested by experience of market administra- 
tion in other cities. The total cost was $797,000, and the whole establishment covers 
46,500 square metres. At the northern extremity of the building is thé toll and 
receiving department, where produce is delivered at special sidings connected with 
the south railway station of the city. Next comes a succession of halls with covered 
connections, terminating in a small retail section and the administration offices. At 
the northern end of the great market is a section where express delivery traffic is dealt 
with, while the western side is occupied with sidings for loading produce sold to 
buyers from other German centres. Below the toll house and the market generally, 
are vast cold storage and refrigerating plants for the preservation of food supplies 
till the demand in the market above calls for their delivery. Each market hall is 
devoted to a separate section of produce, and the cellars below correspondingly dis- 
tinct, so that there is an absence of confusion, and rapid deliveries facilitated. Across 
this underground space from north to south run three roadways, while down the centre, 
from east to west, a further broad aisle is provided, with an equipment of great 
hydraulic lifts. There are nine of these elevators allowed for heavy consignments, 
while “each stand owner in the market has, in addition, a small lft connecting his 
stand and storage cellar.” ~ 

Both market halls and underground cellars are so constructed as to facilitate 
ventilation and complete cleanliness. The floors are of concrete and every stand is 
fitted with running water, with which all the fittings have to be scoured every day. 
There is both roof and side light and ample ventilation, while the entrances are well 
secured to prevent dust and keep out flies. Electric light is used underground, and 
the cellars are inspected as strictly as the upper halls, to ensure due attention to 
hygiene. 

In the centre of each market hall there are offices and waiting rooms for those 


“using the markets. In the restaurant 150 at one time can be served with meals, or 
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they can be accommodated with seats in the garden. 

Associated with this market establishment is a great cattle market and range 
of slaughter houses on a neighbouring site. The live cattle market dates back for 
centuries, but the present accommodation was only completed in May, 1904, at a cost 
of $1,600,000. As in Berlin, extensive bath rooms are. provided for the slaughter- 
house staff, and baths are available at nominal charges. Though the new market halls 
have not been established long enough to provide a definite financial statement, the 
live cattle market and slaughter houses do “afford an indication of the success of 
municipal administration” in Munich. Last year the income was $416,500, and the 
expenditure $410,100, thus showing a profit of $6,400. The new produce halls are 
certainly the best equipped in the world, and the only “element of doubt” as to their 
continued success arises from the fact that “three old-fashioned open markets are 
nearer the centre of the city,” and for that reason are even now preferred by many. 
This fact emphasises the great importance of selecting a suitable central position in 
establishing a municipal terminal market. 
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The markets of London, Eng., are mainly wholesale depots to which the producer 
or importer sends his product, to sell to the tradesmen. The only semblance to retail 
markets which exist in London are the informal markets, established by the coster- 
mongers in the public streets, and these are unauthorized except by custom. The 
city has established and maintains nine great markets of the type already referred 
to, but in addition to these there are privately owned depots as follows: Covent 
Gardens, for vegetables, fruits and flowers; Spitalfields, for vegetables and fruit; 
The Borough, for vegetables and fruit; The Great Northern Railway Co., for potatoes; 
The Midland Railway, for potatoes and vegetables; The Columbia, for potatoes; 
Shadwell, for fish; Portman, for general produce; Greenwich; Woolwich; White- 
chapel, for hay; Cumberland, for hay; and The Hide and Skin Market. As will be 
noticed, private interests are strongly represented, and this makes London differ in 
one striking particular, from perhaps every other important city. 

The nine markets of Birmingham, Eng., under direct municipal control and 
management, are admirably administered in every detail, and a source of considerable 
profit to the city. Excellent facilities are provided for market purposes, and the 
markets are a pride to this great industrial centre of a million people. The city itself 
has a monopoly of market rights, which it guards most carefully, permitting no rivalry, 
and so arranging affairs that the establishment of rural private markets is out of the 
question. Besides those who have regular stands for which they pay a prescribed 
rent, based on the number of square yards occupied, are the so-called casual market 
people, who come twice a week on regular market days. Quite a number of these are 
regular in attendance and have the same location without being granted any legal 
rights to their positions. 

The direct management is under a superintendent, who is paid $1,460 a year and 
house rent, coal and gas free, which makes the salary practically $1,825. 

There are six markets belonging to the corporation of Liverpool, England, and. 
their management is in the hands of an official, who is designated clerk and super- 
intendent, and this official is responsible “to the committee for their government.” 
The system of letting stalls is by tender. When premises become vacant they are 
billed to be let and offers are invited. A large proportion of the vegetable products 
offered for sale at the markets is grown by market gardeners and farmers residing 
within a radius of 15 miles from Liverpool, and these products are brought to the 
markets by the growers, so that customers have the advantage of supplying their wants 
direct from the producers. 

The public markets of Belfast, Ireland, are under the control and direction of the 
markets committee of the city council. To the eastward of St. George’s, the principal 
market, is a large, open space of several acres, which is occupied as a general market 
for farm produce. Every market day it presents an animated scene, dozens of farmers 
having come in with their carts loaded with produce. Cattle, pig and horse markets 
adjoin, and there are two large sale rings for the exhibition and inspection of animals. 


Produce is brought by means of carts to the Edinburgh, Scotland, market, some ot 
which come direct from the market gardens in the neighbourhood of the city, while 
others convey the produce from the city railway stations. These carts remain in the 
market house during the market hours, and the produce is sold from the vehicle. The 
stands in the market house are allotted by the gardeners and other frequenters, among 
themselves, once each year the allotment being subject to the approval of council. 
Stalls have been fitted up in the gallery of the building. Revenue is derived from 
dues, stalls, stands, poll tax, New Year carnivals, shows, Saturday evening concerts, 
refreshment rooms, cellars for storage, and the use of lavatories. In 1908 receipts 
exceeded expenditure by $14,454. 

The city of Glasgow is reputed to have one of the most advanced municipal gov- 
ernments in the world. It has seven markets. They are the cattle and horse bazaar, 
the meat market, the fish market, the cheese market, the clothes market, the fruit 
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market, and the bird and dog market, all of which are under the management of a 
committee composed of the Lord Provost, three magistrates and fourteen councillors. 
Each market is situated in the part of the city best adapted for its purpose and the 
convenience of the public. The buildings are solid stone structures, in keeping with 
the buildings in general throughout the city, and the management and control of the 
property and affairs is of the high order for which the corporation is noted. The old 
clothes market is a unique institution, patronized almost exclusively by the flotsam 
and jetsam of the city and district, and is said to be of considerable value to poor 


* people. 


Great intelligence and care have been manifested in devising a comprehensive, 
workable system, which was devised as a result of a report furnished by a deputation 
which visited markets and slaughter houses on the continent. 

The receipts for the year ending May 31, 1908, were $233,686, and the expenditures 
$209,988, showing a profit of $13,698. 

It is generally conceded by those who know Toronto, that in all probability it will 
be the largest, wealthiest and finest city in the Dominion of Canada within the next 
twenty-five years. One obstacle at least stands in the way of more rapid advancement, 
and that is the abnormally high cost of the necessaries of life. When one considers 
the unusually fertile land with which the city is surrounded, within a radius of 50 
miles, and when you compare the price of food products in the various towns and 
villages in this area, it is readily seen that something ought to be done to moderate 
the higher prices. The statement is often made that a man should not be blamed for 
trying to get as much as he can. Is this theory right? Is it not a reversion to pagan- 
ism when the conservation of human life is involved? Old-fashioned business men 
considered it wrong to ask more than an article was worth, or to buy at a price less 
than it was worth. And especially is this true in so far as food is concerned. Common 
humanitarian feelings at least should force a man to provide food for the masses fresh 
and good in quality, at the lowest possible price. Particularly reprehensible and 
unchristian is the cornering of food supplies for profit. Producers and dealers should 
eurb their desire for large profits. In the end they will feel more comfortable with 
gains perhaps more slowly made, but gathered by considering others as well as them- 
selves. Producers who desire access to the markets of Toronto must remember that 
they pay no city taxes, have insignificant market expenses, no telephone, no delivery, 
and get cash, and that they should easily be able to save consumers from 25 per cent to 
35 per cent. Citizens will not purchase from producers if they cannot effect the saving 
to which they are entitled. 


In almost every city to which reference has been made, storekeepers are generally 
neutral on the market question, and have discovered that there is plenty of business 
for all, and that properly managed markets greatly increase the volume of trade for 
them and others in any city, especially in the trade centres that form around them. 


‘In villages and towns and smaller cities, the most desirable and eagerly sought loca- 


tion for a grocer’s store is next to the market, or at least near the market square. 
Markets do not interfere with telephone trade, or draw away those who expect delivery. 
A little consideration of the whole proposition should make these merchants ardent 
advocates, as some in Toronto have become. The trouble is that this line of trade, 
as well as other lines, have become affected by the general purpose, not of gaining 
trade by doing the service most economically, but of getting as high prices as possible 
by the suppression of competition. Markets regulate and compel fair and reasonable 
prices to all. 


The consensus of opinion seems to be that hucksters and pedlars add from 10 
per cent to 25 per cent to the cost of food, and are in part responsible for the exclusion 
of farmers from St. Lawrence market. Of course these men have a right to the free 
exercise of their calling, but the methods of selling are answerable for fly-tainted, 
dust besprinkled, withered, germ laden produce. It would be better for the citizens, 
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as well as themselves and their families, if they were to become producers, by taking 
up land and thereby join with the farmers and vegetable growers in the great move- 
ment for better and cheaper food. 

Students of the market question affirm that these marts, to be an all round suc- 
cess, must be of natural, steady growth, and in response to public demand. If this 
is so, it follows that the citizens must be educated and enlightened as to their value 
and effectiveness in lowering prices to a normal level. Incidentally here is a great 
work for the newspapers. If they are the champions of the toilers, the friends of the 
workers they claim to be, and have the courage of these convictions, they will at once 
become strong supporters of municipally owned pure food depots. They can do this 
by comparing prices in Toronto with those outside, by telling of successfully operated 
markets in other places, and by constantly giving favourable publicity to such civie 
enterprises. The question of expense is sometimes offered.as an objection to the 
establishment of markets. There is no necessity for lavish expenditures. Some of 
the most successful in the world are in the open, or have buildings of the simplest 
description, made of structural steel, with cement floors and foundations that are 
little more than shelters. Sufficient land is of more importance than buildings. The 
St. Lawrence market cost a considerable sum of money, and it is a fine edifice, but a 
vast amount of useless ceiling vacuum accounts for an expenditure that would provide 
a half-dozen of a different and yet effectual type. 

Tf the market question is not dealt with soon there is a possibility that privately 
owned markets may be introduced by aggressive men, with an eye to large profits. If 
this were to oceur it would be regrettable and be more or less of a blow to public 
ownership, civic control of the necessaries of life, and the suppression of high prices. 
It would also deprive the city treasury of attainable profits. 

Some persons oppose markets here by pointing to St. Lawrence market, and 
saying that it has not been a success. So far as can be learned it has not yet had a 
chance. It was tacked on to the Property Department, and regarded more or less 
as a troublesome encumbrance. It has always been without the master mind of a 
market expert, and no business institution can succeed or be a profit producer with. 

- a thoroughly qualified head right on the spot. 

If from any cause the food supplies of Toronto were cut off, for how long could 
our citizens be fed? An emergency may never occur, but nevertheless such a possible 
_ contingency should be thought about and some suitable provision made, in which ample 
supplies may be constantly available. The establishment of the Municipal Abattoir 
will give a storehouse for the various meats, and should be of great value to the 
citizens. The erection of suitable food storehouses, if not taken up by the railways, 
should receive some consideration from the city. 

What other people have done surely the intelligent people of Toronto can also do, 
and excel the accomplishments of others. As an incentive the following reference is 
made to the experience of another municipality: “A municipal market as a possible 
method of reducing the cost of living, has been tried within the past few months, and 
this without any great expense on the part of the city on the construction of buildings, 
but simply by an endeavour on the part of the mayor to bring the consumer and pro- 
ducer together in the simplest, which is the best way possible. The market was started 
on the edge of a public square, without any preparation whatever. The papers were 
asked to invite the people from the country to bring whatever they happened to have 
to sell. The first day a few people came, many to look on. Next market day a greater 
number were on hand, and after that a double row of wagons and stalls were on the 
market for the length of two blocks. During the holidays this was augumented by a 
single row for the length of one block around the city square. The prices of articles 
sold upon the market have been substantially reduced; meats, for instance, from one- 
fourth to one-half. The market has been a wonderful success, and the producers see 
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the advantage of this system and are going to make a special business of raising sup- 
plies for their near-by home market. From one thousand to three thousand people 
are buying fresh, pure, clean food at a reasonable price. In the interests of the peoples’ 
health, happiness and pockets, no less than in consideration of municipal finances, all 
should rally to support those who are seeking to secure the consummation of this urgent 
reform, oe the earliest possible moment consistent with a full consideration of all its 
aspects.” 

If we extract from what has been written in the foregoing what is pertinent to 
conditions 1n our city, we shall find that relief apparently lies in dealing with at least 
four problems. In the first place it will be necessary to increase the food supply. The 
suggestion has been made that vacant land now lying idle in and around the city, 
should be leased at a nominal rent to those willing to cultivate it. Others are that the 
Ontario Government should provide seed, plants and fruit trees for all producers of 
table foods at specially low prices; that the government should make a strong endeavour 
to procure an ample supply of farm and garden labourers; that every encouragement, 
by way of prizes and even bonuses, should be offered to improve live stock of every 
description; that the slaughter of young stock should be stopped for a term of years; 
that good roads and better railway facilities should be insisted upon; and that the 
Noxious Weeds and Insect Pests Acts should be really enforced. 

In the second place comprehensive steam and radial freight services should be 
devised, and steps taken to impress these needs upon the Ontario and Dominion Rail- 
way Boards, with the object of obtaining speedy relief. These lines should radiate out 
from the city at reasonable distances apart, “fan-shape,” to the outlying districts. It 
has been demonstrated that cheap distribution is in a large measure a solution of the 
problem, and as a consequence re-routing of the present surface railroad, uniformity 
of gauge and a suitable tube system to the water front are indispensible. In addition 
the development of water carriage should be no longer delayed. The possibilities of 
our harbour and ‘shipping are just beginning to be realized. In these we 
have facilities for cheap communication with every part on the lake and 
the wonderful Niagara fruit district. The improvements in motor boats may produce 
a type of craft that will revolutionize the carrying trade for moderate distances, in 
so far as speed and cheapness is concerned, and place what is possibly the greatest 
fruit belt in the world at our front door. Every encouragement should be given the 
Harbour Commission in their work of providing modern docks, with complete machi- 
nery for loading and unloading. 

In the third place, it has been shown that suitable terminals are required in close 
proximity to and connection with wholesale and consumers’ markets. A sine-qua-non 
for.a successful retail civic market may be expressed in one word “ land.” Many have 
made the mistake of spending extravagant sums unnecessarily in elaborately con- 
structed buildings, and this we must avoid. In some districts a good market can be 
established by simply widening a street for a block or two where land is cheap, and 

building a neat, light shelter of structural steel, two hundred feet long, by 50 feet wide 
in the centre of the highway, or a depressed piece of rough, broken ground can be 
transformed into a serviceable market place at little cost. 
So far as present judgment goes, in addition to the St. Lawrence market and the 
St. Patrick’s market, which should be retained, reconstructed and developed, necessity 
apparently exists for the establishment of a large, commodious, inexpensive wholesale 
market, absolutely under municipal control, on the Harbour Square, close to the boats, 
and at the exit of the underground tube railway from North Toronto, with trackage 
_ facilities in connection with it. Local farmers’ markets might be located perhaps, with 
advantage, near (a) the subway, on Queen St. W., in Parkdale, (b) near the C. P. R. 
_ station in West Toronto, (c) Earlscourt, (d) near the ©. P. R. station on North Yonge 
“St., (e) near the corner of Broadview and Danforth Aves., (f) near the Woodbine, at 
‘the corner of Kingston Road and Queen St. East, or at points selected after careful 
consideration. 
iM 82696—5 
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In the fourth place, the successful carrying out of these suggestions depends 
on “a man,” known in market parlance as “The Market Master.” His must be the 
master mind, and he must be chosen solely for merit, and well paid. He must be a 
genius for broad constructive work, possess experience and tact, an inflexible courage-— 
ous will, and well directed enthusiasm. Upon him should all the responsibility be 
placed, and he should be employed with the distinct understanding that the institu- 
tions under his control are expected to be revenue producing. 

This study has been written for the use of the Transportation Committee of 
the Corporation of the City of Toronto. It is for their information, and to form the — 
basis of a discussion with the hope that it will be of some assistance in helping thera — 
to solve the weighty matters with which they are to deal, and that possibly it may 
contain the germ that will ultimately develop into the-panacea for which the citizens 
are waiting. 

The information contained in these pages was largely obtained from the follow- — 
‘ing, to whom acknowledgements are given: The American City U. 8. Consular. 
Reports, The Press, New York Food Commission, Clyde Lynden King, Ph. D., City © 
of Cleveland Report, Mrs. Elmer Black, N.Y. ' 


DOG 


STOCK YARDS, ABATTOIRS, REFRIGERATION. 


The campaign of education which has been going on for the past year or more — 
for greater attention to mixed farming and cattle raising is beginning to have some 
effect. 

In the west a surplus of hogs is expected this year, and of cattle in two or three — 
years. 

To meet the situation arising from increased production of live stock and to aid © 
in securing. effective competition in the sale and shipment of live stock and meats, 
there is a growing demand to provide addition facilities in the matter of stock yards, — 
abattoirs, and refrigeration, viz.:— 

(1) Stock yards, abattoirs and packing plants, at large trading centres, under 
public control. 

(2) A sufficient supply of refrigerator cars. 

(3) Refrigeration on steamers, for the export of chilled meats and perishable 
products to the United Kingdom. 


i 
The Board of Inquiry regards these facilities as necessary and of the highest : 
WeDo hanced in securing and maintaining increased production of live stock and meat 
products and would recommend that increased attention be given to the question of | 
marketing live stock involving the time of marketing, methods and rates of transporta- 
tion, care of stock, and shipping and receiving stations, and the storing and distribu- 
tion of meat. It appears to us as a result of our inquiry that live-stock production i is 
of the greatest importance to the life of Canada. 


XXI. 


MIXED FARMING—LAND SETTLEMENT. 


Western students of affairs are beginning to pay a great deal of attention to 
the relations between the man on the farm and his fellow in the city. Those who 
have the interest of the country at heart realize that Western development will not 
reach its highest until tie rural and urbai dweliers coine to see that their interests 
are co-ordinate. An ideal condition would be to have the growth of the city and 
country keep pace. 
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The lure of great centres has drawn people off the land in the older provinces 
and has kept new land from being settled in the West. It-is the very essence of the 
high cost of living and unless counteracted is the precursor of a very undesirable 
state of affairs generally. 


Leaders in the agricultural schools are now discouraging the idea that a farmer 
can grow wheat alone and live, and are impressing upon students the advantages of 
having live stock on the farm. They are preaching the doctrine of mixed farming. 
Dr. J. G. Rutherford is quoted as saying at North Battleford :— 


We have gone into the extensive occupation of land and not for the 
intensive farming of it. Western farmers are losing large sums of money by 
selling their wheat and exhausting the soil, instead of feeding their grain to 
stock. The man who tears up a few thousand acres with a steam plough, seeds 
it, waits for results and spends his winter in California is a gambler and not 
a farmer. 


In Appendix No. 48 there is inserted a copy of a printed pamphlet by Mr. J. H. 
Menzies, F.C.A., of Winnipeg, on “ The Economical Condition and Resources of the 
Canadian Middle West,” from which we make the following extracts :— 


Whenever the subject of the resources of this Middle West—of what we 
produce—is mooted, when we look for what means we have to pay our way, 
the mind reverts at once to our wheat fields. We have other products than 
wheat; the oat and barley crops last year were of the value of 90 million 
dollars, and we have flax, fish, minerals, the timber that skirts our prairies, and 
many other things; but the market value of all these products together is less 
than the value of the wheat; they do not bulk so large to the mind nor so strike 
it as of ‘the first importance. 


This foremost place of wheat in our produce has come about from the good 
prices once obtainable for it for local consumption. But when under such 
favour it was grown in great quantity it became necessary to export the excess, 
and this came into competition in the British market, beside American wheat, 
with the wheat grown by peasant labour in Russia, India, Egypt and Argentina. 
The price of their greater quantity of wheat then ruled the price of ours, and 
the return therefore for our higher priced labour became as low as theirs; 
though this effect was obscured to us for a time by the accident of good prices 
for wheat in Britain...... - 


Before all things—and this is the conclusion of the whole matter—the 
productiveness of the land somehow should, as it may, be increased. A note 
of doubtful value indeed would attach to the land if the result from such farm- 
ing as obtains must continue always so poor. The Government statisticians 
cited above state the total yield of wheat for all Canada in 1913 at 232 million 
bushels, of the value of 156 million dollars, from a cultivated area of 11 million 
acres, and the share we in the West take in this wheat culture is evidently too 
preponderant in our farming. The wheat crop of the three prairie provinces 
was nine-tenths of the total wheat crop of Canada, whereas our oat and barley 
crops were each only six-tenths of the total for Canada. So that if our wheat 
crop had been diminished by one-third or 70 million bushels, it would still have 
borne the same proportion to the wheat crop of the rest of Canada as our oat 
and barley crops bear. (The continued preponderance of wheat growing in the 
West comes now no doubt from the easiness of cultivating our prairie fields.) 
But though the wheat crop may be increased in yield per acre, yet other 
branches of farming replacing it partly would pay better. 


Homesteads have been allowed too freely to encroach on the ranges in the 
far West and crowd them out. Their cattle might otherwise by this time have 
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stocked all the farms, so cheapening meat for the whole country, whereas now, 
failing any adequate demand from the farms, the western ranges have to export 
much of their cattle to the south, and this causes scarcity and high prices to the 
consumer. This want mixed farming would supply; while also near every town 
and city there should be extensive market gardens and poultry and dairy farms, 
the want of which is another great cause of high prices in our housekeeping. 

- With such agricultural resources at hand it is most wasteful not to produce 
enough of such things to supply our townspeople, but to be obliged to import 
them at a great extra cost from a distance. 


The ideal is to make farm life more attractive and to set up an industrious and 
prosperous community of farmers who shall while farming better gradually adopt 
mixed farming where feasible. 

An “agricultural survey” is one of the means recommended to carry out this 
ideal: so as to show, by means of maps, charts and information carefully tabulated, the 
characteristics of soil and climate in the various localities; also to indicate the kind 
of farming which is most suitable, what kinds of grain ought to be sown and other 
data useful for her oe settlers. 

In Appendix No. 22 there is inserted an article on “ Cost of Production in Agri- 
culture,” and also an ae on “ Supply of Store and Dairy Cattle,” as published in 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 

Outside the prairie provinces, the settlement of the land is a matter principally 
under provincial control. 

The interests of the whole community are afteticds Hones so far as land settle- 
ment may tend to increase production and reduce the cost of living and in other 
respects. 

Views presented to the Board of Inquiry in British Columbia are set forth in 
Appendix No. 41. 

In the prairie provinces the information gathered from various sources pointed 
more particularly to the necessity for good roads, the desirability of having buildings 
erected for settlers on new lands—to be paid for in instalments—and to the need of 
facilities to provide farmers with “ working capital.” 

The following information has been furnished in regard to the sale and settle- 
ment of Canadian Pacific Railway lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta :— 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF SALE OF LANDS. 


1. Lands are sold only to bona fide settlers. 

2. Not more than two sections, 1,280 acres, will be sold to one purchaser. 

3. Lands are sold on the basis of one-twentieth cash and the balance in 
nineteen annual instalments with interest at 6 per cent per annum. Pur- 
chasers who have complied with all the terms of their contract, after the 
expiration of five years, may make payment of the whole or any part remaining 


unpaid without notice or bonus. m 
4. The company reserves all mines and minerals, including gas and petro- 
leum. 


5. Applicants must, by themselves or authorized agents, make personal 
inspection of the land they propose to buy. 


SALE OF LAND FOR SETTLEMENT WITHOUT LOAN. 


1. Purchasers are required to enter into occupation within six months from 
the date of purchase. 

2. Purchaser must undertake to build a house costing at least $350 and a 
barn costing at least $200 and capable of accommodating four horses and four 
cows. 
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3. Purchaser must agree to keep the buildings insured against loss from 
fire, and must undertake to sink a suitable well, fence the land and break and 
crop a stated area in each quarter-section. 


4. Purchaser must undertake to keep during the entire period of his 
required occupancy of the land, at least three milch cows. 


5. In lieu of cultivation and cropping of the land purchaser may agree 
to maintain on the land a stated number of horses, cattle, sheep or hogs. Such 
animals must be the unencumbered property of the purchaser. 


SALE OF LAND FOR SETTLEMENT WITH LOAN FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


The $2,000 loan to settlers is absolutely the strongest, most positive and 
convincing answer to any and all questions as to the quality of the Canadian 
Pacific lands, and as to the profits that can be made in farming these lands, 
Think of this—if a farmer purchases 160 acres of these lands at $20 an acre, his 
first payment on our twenty-year terms is only $1 an acre, or $160 on 160 
acres. Now, against this investment of only $160 in the land, the Canadian 
Pacific is willing to prove its faith in the productiveness of the land by inyest- 
ing $2,000 in improvements on this land. And this investment is made abso- 
lutely without any security other than payment of one-twentieth of the price of 
the land and the amount of the loan. Seeing this, can any reasonab'e man doubt 
that the soil of the lands offered is as rich or the profits that may be made are 
as great as the Canadian Pacific has always claimed they are? The conditions 
of this loan are:— 

1. Applicants for land on this plan must be married men having agri- 
cultural experience. 

2. Applicants must have sufficient capital to enable them to pay the first 
instalment of one-twentieth of the purchase price of the land they select and 
one-twentieth of the amount of the loan desired, in addition to the amount 
necessary to maintain their families for one year from the date of their entry 
into occupation. 

3. Applicants must own free from encumbrances sufficient horses, cattle and 
other live stock, or have sufficient means to purchase same to enable them to go 
into occupation and proceed with the development of the land. 

4. No application will be accepted for more than 320 acres. 

5. The company will, within a reasonable time after the acceptance of the 
purchaser’s application, expend a sum not exceeding $2,000 for improvements to 
the land, including a charge for supervision of five per cent of the amount 
expended. Improvements will be made in the following order :— 

(a) The erection of a house; (b) the erection of a barn; (c) the ane: 

. ing of the farm; (d) the prime of a well and pump. 

6. The character of the house and barn to be erected on the farm to be 
selected by the applicant from the standard plans of houses and barns erected 
by the company. In the completion of these improvements the purchaser of 
the land, together with any stock and equipment he has, will at the discretion 
of the company be employed in connection therewith, and be paid the current 
rates for same. The cost of all material and work will be paid by the com- 
pany and charged against the advance. 

7. The total amount of the advance of $2,000 will be added to the list price 
of the land and repayment of the same made in twenty equal annual instal- 
ments with interest at six per cent, at the same time and concurrently with the 
payments for the land as above referred to. 

8. Purchaser must undertake to enter into occupation of the land with 
his family, if any, within six months from the completion of the improvements 
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by the company and must undertake to reside thereon continuously for five 
years, and to break, cultivate and crop certain stated areas in each quarter- 
section. He must also maintain, during such required occupancy on the lands, 
at least three milch cows for each quarter-section and must insure the buildings 
against loss by fire. 

The advantages that come to the settler from this policy are many. Not 
only is he enabled to make a start with a much smaller outlay of cash than other- 
wise, but his family is also protected from any of the inconveniences generally 
incidental to establishing a new home. The cash he receives for 
helping in the improvement of the farm is always a welcome addi- 
tion to his treasury and he is assured that the buildings on his land are of 
the class that long years of experience have proven best. The reduction in 
initial expense is considerable. 


The following article from the Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelli- 


gence for July, 1913, relates to Home Colonization in Norway :— 


For some years in Norway may be observed two increasing streams of 
emigration—one to foreign lands, the other from the country to the towns An 
important feature in connection with this emigration is that more than two- 
thirds of the land surface is devoted to extensive farming for which many 
labourers are required This want the Government is endeavouring to meet by 
internal colonization. An article on this subject appeared in the July number 
of the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence published by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

Internal colonization in Norway is based on a law of 1903 which estab- 
lished an Official Credit Bank, the Norsk Arbeiderbruk og Boligbank (Nor- 
wegian Small Holdings and Houses Bank), which grants loans for home 
colonization. Its capital is furnished by the State and consists at present of 
10 million crowns. Its working capital is raised by bonds payable to bearer 
guaranteed by the State, the total amount of which must not exceed six times 
the capital. They are repayable in from 30 to 50 years from date of issue. 

The bank accords two kinds of loans, the brukslaan for the acquirement 
of small farms and the boligaan for the purchase or building of workmen’s 
houses. A maximum interest of 34 per cent is paid on the first; of 4 per cent 
on the second. To obtain either loan special formalities are required, varying 
according as the request is made by a local association or by a person who 
needs financial assistance. Of these formalities, full particulars are given in 
the article already mentioned. From 1903 to 1912, the Norsk Arbeiderbruk 
og Boligbank granted 11,579 loans amounting to a total of 16,098,430 crowns 
for the purchase of small holdings, and 8,142 loans amounting to a total of 
11,161,057 crowns, for building. The total amount of interest paid during the 
same period was 3,632,384 crowns. 


XXII. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN CANADA. 


Credit facilities are of the utmost importance to the farmer. The raising of 


immense crops, and live stock for the world’s market is, in the final resort, dependent 
on the farmer being able to make the most of his opportunities by command of 
the requisite capital and by adequate use of labour- and time-saving machinery and 
transport facilities. 


te 
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More especially in that portion of the Dominion to the west of the Great Lakes 

the question of capital to be loaned at reasonable rates of interest for carrying on the 
operations of the farm stands pre-eminently in the front rank. : 

‘That the production of live stock and other farm products has been retarded or 
diminished through the lack of organized credit facilities for farmers’ requirements 
is the view widely and firmly held, particularly in the western section of Ginatin, 
and thus constituting an important factor in the increased cost of living. 

The Royal Commission appointed in Saskatchewan has presented a comprehen- 
sive and searching report on the whole subject of agricultural credit. The commis- 
sioners recommend the establishment of a co-operative mortgage association, covering 
the whole province and controlled and secured by the Provincial Government. Its 
object is “to facilitate on the part of the farmers of the province, the establishment 
upon a sound basis of a system of local and central rural co-operative societies, for 

purchasing and selling farm products and supplies.” 

A synopsis of the report of the Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Agricultural] 
Credit is submitted herewith as Appendix No. 31. 

A bulletin of the Department of History and Political and Economie Science in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., on “The Problem of Agricultural Credit in 
Canada,” by H. Michel, is also submitted in Appendix No. 30. 

: A memorandum on the subject of Cattle Loaning Companies, submitted herewith 
as Appendix No. 29, has been prepared by Mr. Coats from information obtained on 
a visit to St. Paul, Minn., in connection with this inquiry. - 

Special attention is directed to this memorandum, as pointing out an effective 
method of encouraging the raising, and particularly the feeding and finishing of stock 
by farmers. 

The work of the Special Agricultural Credit Institution of Italy, 1913, reported in 
the Monthly Belletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, October, 1914, appears 
as Appendix No. 32 hereto. 


XXIII. 


REGULATION OF INDUSTRY—BUREAUS OF INFORMATION— 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Unemployment causes distress and leads to increase in commodity prices through 
decreased production. 

The unemployed man is injured by idleness, his skill deteriorates, his “ zest of lite” 
is weakened, and his habits of thrift are soon on the down-grade. The habit of asking 
assistance grows by indulgence. 

Under our present social organization periods of unemployment seem inevitable. 
There is a constant alternation of booms and depressions in our present system. 

Times of prosperity are followed by depression and distress. 

When the market is good, every productive machine is at work, and goods are 
piled on the market with reckless disregard for the future. 

There is little effective attempt to gauge capacity or consumption or to ascertain 
where the balance between supply and demand is fixed. 

Lines upon which there may be some reconstruction in our social system are now 
being studied in various countries. 

; A convention of Farmers’ Institute workers was recently held at Washington for 
the discussion of various subjects of common interest. 

; It was there stated that the American Government is about to establish a station 
where the producers and consumers can obtain information with regard to buying 
and selling farm products. 
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Good service can no doubt be rendered by the establishment of stations or bureaus 
where reliable information is furnished regarding employment and wages, and also as 
to prices, supply and demand jin various products of the soil and industry. 

There is a group of people who advocate a price-fixing industrial commission with 
power to fix food prices at a point that will bring reasonable returns on the investment, 
and with power as well to prevent abuses in weights and measures and quality. But 

as schemes of price regulation of foodstuffs by an industrial commission offer little 
hope of immediate adoption, they cannot be looked to as a remedial agent for the 


present conditions. 
Arthur Shadwell, in his book on aa We cieate writes :— 


“ The industrial expansion of Germany presents another picture. The indus- 
trial population has not been left to carve out its own destiny, but has been 


guided and helped at every step. All sections of the community, from the throne 


to the workhouse, have contributed something. ‘ Laisser faire,’ or ‘ Manchester- 
thum,’ as they say in Germany, is dead; ordered regulation is accepted and 
applied with infinite pains by the Legislature, government departments, muni- 
cipalities and private citizens. It is seen not only in the scientific tariff, but in 
the careful and judicious factory code, the State system of insurance, the organ- 
ization of traffic and transport by railway and canal, the fostering of the 
mercantile marine, the educational provision, municipal action and poor-law 
administration. So the edifice has been built up four-square and buttressed 
about on every side. It is a wonderful achievement in which every unit has 
played) a‘part.”....uk. sh 


An article from the Monthly Bulletin of Economie and Social Intelligence, for 
October, 1914, on ‘‘ The Problem of the Economie Distribution of Agricultural Pro- 
ducts in the United States” is submitted, without comment, as Appendix No. 40. 


XXIV. 


THE CUSTOMS TARIFF. 


The purpose of a protective tariff in Canada, as represented by its advocates, is. 
to maintain an industrial system which shall keep Canada independent, shall make 


adequate use of its natural resources and diversify the occupations of the people, at - 


the same time providing revenue for our national requirements. 


The protection afforded by a tariff undoubtedly stimulates industries and tends. 


to inerease production. 

One of the objects of a protective tariff system on this continent is to maintain 
a wage scale and standard of living above that found in other continents. This 
element in the system tends to increase the selling price for commodities in the home: 
market, subject to modification in prices according to extent of production.. By 
securing a remunerative home market, Canadian producers expect to sell a portion of 
their products abroad, although at a lower rate than they otherwise could, and so. 
merease their output to its highest economic capacity. 

The Customs tariff is a tax paid in part by the consumer and in part by the 
exporter, according to the conditions of trade. 

Taxes, however, are needed for revenue purposes, and it is a matter of controversy 
whether such revenues are best raised by one form of taxation or another. 

Customs taxes cannot be abolished without provision for other taxes to take 
their place. 

Whether any other practicable and satisfactory system of taxation can be found 
to replace the Customs tariff system is an unsettled question. It is to be remem- 
bered that political economy is not an exact science, and that an investigation into the 
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ultimate economic bearing of protection and free trade, for practical purposes, must 
take into consideration the question of unemployment and other factors bearing on 
the welfare of the community as a whole. Writers on this subject contradict each 
other, and they in turn are contradicted by events. 

It is undeniable that protection with its corrollaries does give the protected com- 
petitors a great immediate economic advantage over unprotected ones. Whether this 
pays or does not pay a protecting country as a whole, or in the end, is a question 
which we leave to the controversialists. : 

That the tariff is not the cause of the present advance is shown by the fact that 
the greatest advance has been made in commodities which are least effected by the 
tariff and on which the tariff rate has not been raised during the period of increased 
prices. 

The advance in 1913 as compared with 1897, by groups of articles, was as iul- 
lows :— i 
Index No. Index No. 


1897. 1913: 
Textile and other manufactures, 172 articles................. 92°9 133°7 Advance =44 p.c. 
HiMpOredtOOdss, Uf articles cs. Ad as oce eo Nek eek tla be 90°5 110°7 " =22 p.c. 
Products of the farm, crude, 39 articles..........:.-...... 86°3 142°3 " == Ohi: 
Products of the farm, manufactured, 30 articles. . . ...... 89-9 145°7 " =62 p.c. 
Minnduetsotunhne forest, \Tawie 2.242. 25 neee shake mh. 98°4 174°6 " =T77 p.c. 
iProauctsvor the: mine, 2 articles 35... a: .vecseemaeet a gen es 86°5 126°1 " =46 p.c. 


XXV. 


GOLD PRODUCTION—SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


The price of a commodity is the value or purchasing power of that commodity 
expressed in terms of money. Money is the common medium of exchange. 

The money with which exchanges are made consists of: (a) gold in circulation, 
and (b) credit money based on gold, and on other forms of property deposited in the 
banks, the latter usually taking the form of bank-notes, cheques, and bills of exchange. 

The rule holds good that the prices of commodities are affected by the general law 
of supply and demand—subject, however, to other influences. . 

As gold is a medium of exchange and is the basis of credit, the increase in the 
gold supply has obviously an important influence in raising the prices of commodities 
and services in general, “ other things being equal.” 

The extent of this influence is a disputed question, but that it has had a consider- 
able effect in raising the price-level of commodities seems apparent to us. 

As the general advance in prices has been world wide and not confined to any one 
line of industry, with here and there an exception, ‘Jiere must be some general cause 
tending to raise prices. 

A cause which will affect all prices in civilized countries in much the same way 
is a cause that has to do with a standard of measurement of prices. 

There can be no question that there has been this general increase in prices, and 
that at the same time there has been an increase in the output of gold, the monetary 
standard of the civilized world, sufficient to decrease materially its value as compared 
with the values of other goods, and in consequence to increase prices. 

The following are extracts on this subject from the report of the Director of the 
Mint at Washington, U:S.A., for the fiscal year 1911 :— 


THE WORLD'S ABSORPTION OF GOLD AND THE RISE OF PRICES. 


The enormous increase in the production of gold which has occurred in 
recent years, and the relationship that may exist between these enlarged sup- 
plies and the advancing prices of commodities, has awakened a world-wide 
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interest among economists. IJt has seemed for this reason worth while to under- 
take the task of tracing the yield of the last two decades into actual use for the 
purpose of discovering where it has been located, and how much of it has been 
placed where it would probably exert an influence for the expansion of credit, 
the stimulation of industry, and the rise of prices. 

The new golden era may be said to have had its beginning with the dis- 
covery of the Transvaal deposits in South Africa and the development of the 
cyanide process, which was first used successfully in the treatment of the Trans- 
vaal ores, but has since contributed in an important degree to the increased 
production of nearly all gold-mining districts. 

The introduction of the cyanide process was an epoch-making event in the 
history of gold production and must be taken into account in any well-considered 
review of the gold-mining industry. Recently the suggestion has been made 
that some kind of a memorial should be provided in the Transvaal to Messrs. 
McArthur and Forrest, who originated the process. In a published letter 
making this proposal a prominent resident of Johannesburg says: 

“Tt is many years ago since mining men, if my memory does not play me 
false, were confronted with the problem of how to win the gold from the pyritic 
ore which the mines were found to contain when the red free-milling ore changed 
to blue hard rock, from which the gold was not easily obtainable with the then 
existing methods of gold winning. The advent of the McArthur-Forrest process 
was a wonderful piece of good fortune for these fields, and there are men still 
in Johannesburg who know all about it from the very beginning, and others 
competent to place on record the history of the process are in England or Scot- 
land, and it has often seemed to me that in the rush of life we have to all intents 
and purposes, failed to remember how the Rand was saved by the cyanide 
process.” ' 


The Mining World and Engineering Record, of London, commenting upon this 


proposal, says :— 


“The discovery of the cyanide process must be regarded as one of the 
greatest achievements of modern times. And there can be no doubt that cyan- 
iding will be hailed by coming generations for its importance, not so much to 
the mineral industries directly, as for its bearing upon world economies in 
rendering possible a greatly increased output of gold and silver year after year. 
In the comparatively brief 20-year interval since 1891, when Messrs McArthur 
and Forrest brought the modern perfected cyanide process prominently before 
the mining world the output of gold has amounted to 284,081,289 fine ounces. 
This is a most astonishing showing, especially when compared with a total out- 
put of 401,311,148 fine ounces for the entire 397 years previous—from 1493 to 
1890. 

“For the great expansion in the world’s output, particularly noticeable in 
the past 15 years, the spread of the cyanide process is directly responsible. 
Nor, if we except the Klondike, has this record production been boomed by the 
development of new fields. The cream of the world’s gold fields had already 
been skimmed in previous years in California, Australia, South Africa, Siberia, 
India, and elsewhere. It is mainly on, the cast-off leavings of the old fields that 
the cyanide process has achieved a record production of the yellow metal. And 
among those leavings, we must not forget the innumerable lower-grade proper- 
ties whose exploitation has been rendered fundamentally possible only by the 
cyanide process. It is these latter which now furnish the bulk of the world’s 
supply of gold, and upon which the world must depend very largely for its 
future requirements.” : 


——— a 
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The total, production of the Transvaal from 1884 to June 1 1889, was 
| reported by this Bureau in 1889, at $11,087,676. During the decade from 
: 1880 to 1889, inclusive, the production of gold in the world was lower than in 
any other 10 years after the California discovery, the annual average for the 
period being estimated at $106,250,000. In 1888 the output was $110,000,000; 
in 1889, $123,000,000, and for the next 21 years as shown below. 

The production of the world for the ten years from 1890 to 1899, inclu- 
sive, and for the eleven years from 1900 to 1910, inclusive, is given in separate 
tables and the yield of the three principal producing countries is also shown 
separately. The African product is mainly from the Transvaal, but includes 
Rhodesia and lesser fields which altogether had in 1910 a production of 


$19,592,679. 
Goitp Propuction, first period, ten years. 
Years. Africa. United States. Australasia. Others. Total. 
$ : $ $ $ $ 

O(a tes. wy siekote 9,887,000 . 82,845,000 29,808,000 40,699,620 113,149,620 
SUSE 82 Rea a 15,742,400 33,175,000 31,399,000 50,333,600 130,650,000 
1S DAS ae a ae 24,232,000 33,000,00u 34,159,000 45,424,100 146,815,100 
TisRBe (Ake ase pee 28,943,500 35,955,000 35,688, 600 56,907,700 157,494,800 
TCE | A Re ns ae ae ie 40, 271,000 39,500,000 41,760,800 59,643,800 181,175,600 
OOD MERE, sees se 44,728, 400 46,610,000 44,798, 300 62,626,900 198,763,600 
PIES Beyer ras” 1s 44,581, 100 53,088,000 43,776,200 60,806,200 292, 251,600 
LSS Ai ae ea 58,558,700 57,363,000 52,665, 750 67,486, 300 236,073,700 
DRO OGE Been AS f ophidares 80,128,500 64, 463,000 64,860,800 77,427,400 286,879,700 
EES OD ares ates di 73,023, 000 71,053, 400 79,321,600 83,326, 100 306,724,100 

Total 420,095,600 467, C52, 400 458, 238,000 614,591,820 1,959, 977,820 

; Gotp Propuction, second period, eleven years. 

Years Africa.* United States. Australasia. Others. Total. 
OOO eRe ceo. ES ete 8,671,900 79,171,000 73,498, 900 94,292,700 255, 634,500 
TOK ae a ae ee 9,089,500 78,866,700 ' 76,880, 200 98,738, 300 263, 374,700 
(De oe ee 39,023,700 80,000,000 81, 78,800 96, 185,100 296,737,600 
LSD B a Bea aaa aa 67,998, L00 73,691,700 89,216,100 96.902, 800 327,702,700 
[ODES 3 og ne ai 85,913,900 80,464,700 87,767,300 92,941,400 347,087,300 
OOM LEE, cine be Hees 1138, 254,700 88,189,700 85,926,500 92,926,800 380, 288,700 
POORER Ks. ada 135,358,000 94,373,800 82,391,400 90,379,800 402,503,000 
ROO TPE civ. | idiciosee oc 151,984, 100 90,435,700 75,677,700 94,869,100 412, 966,600 
1908. 166,520,500 94,560,000 73,327,300 108,069,100 442, 476,900 
‘eae 170,988,600 99,269,100 71,007,900 112,475,800 454,145,700 
“OS eae ae 175,189,900 96,269,100 65,470,600 117,774,300 454.703, 900 

Total...... ~ 7,123,992,900 | 955,386,800 862,736,700 | 1,095,505,200 | 4,037,621,600 


* The falling off in the production of Africa in the 1899-1903 period was due to the Boer war. 
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Wortp’s InpustriAL ConsuMPpTIOoN as estimated by the Bureau of the Mint. 


Calendar Year, First Period. Value. || Calendar Year, Second Period. Value. 
— ——— — —' — . ay or 
$ $ 

SOO MER Mota rst: cette toe : 50,000,000 LOOOS oss srcyers dem toleys cy aebie sakeetered 76,291,600 
SS eee ome tevrctela te siete toto te orig 50,000,000 BS O) Lee ote aN amin aan a 79,417,600 
HIS OD MMe cron wire nse lotaasioe che, Secleiataes 50,000,000 LOS Som co hasiarehe ste lteter tela 75,865, 100 
SOS carrera Urbeie sts eos stash hemes 50,517,300 LQ OS re tatoee beaks Ae nIe pate a ees 2 74,556, 200 
Oa MRR) ithe os «ok ogo. Eek 218.25 52,520, 200 TOO tiie ian ahe kake tars rt ee 77,845,000 
'ICTTS) besa eouuiold eens Somer Hepat aeee 59,080,800 L9OD esis ube titcte My sete 82,975,200 
SOG ue whit: wan atee Stein gama 59,730, 200 1906 Peal claean ae tone 93,145,900 
SO (ee erent el tise ia) <'s ne totes ore. - 59,940,300 NUM town a ver dersrcec or maady eS. 97,168,600 
SOSH eis 4c RU een tie 2 ee 65,576,200 1 Ue ean a ase Rr aa a a 88,572,300 
TECH s SAS eet phe Brs ee Meare erty et 73,262,100 1909 s5 to8 SSA ma Wiad AP iy: 100,506, 100 
US DRI Peers eh arLoerem SURI cece, 2 © ' 111,848,500 
otal te erst ch Ss uecie ee 570,627,100 Total ieee cone kh aie 958,192,100 


These estimates are confessedly inconsistent and unsatisfactory in many 
respects, and have been given as estimates only. It now seems probable that the 
bureau erred in treating the results of the German inquiry of 1907-8 as show- 
ing the consumption of new material. ‘If'a deduction of one-third is made 
from these figures the result is more consistent with the returns from the 
inquiry of 1896-97, and this has now been done for the years 1909 and 1910, 
the only ones for which the bureau has used the high figures. The figures 
for Great Britain and France have also been reduced to make them conform 
more reasonably with those for Germany, and because there is reason to believe 
that sufficient allowance has not in the past been made for old material enter- 
ing into the articles presented at the French stamping office. 


EXPORTS TO ASIA. 


In the estimates for industrial consumption as given“above no amounts 
have been included for Asia for the reason that it is impossible to distinguish 
the amounts that have been taken by India and most Asiatic countries for 
currency and hoards from what has beeen taken for ornaments etc. It is more 
satisfactory to deal simply with the amounts of gold which these countries 
have drawn from the world’s supply for all purposes. 

There are practically no figures for the absorption of western or central 
Asia. The statistics for China are of little value, but on the whole there is 
a movement outward, showing that the production, possibly augmented by 
unrecorded imports, exceeds the recorded imports. 

In statistics of the precious metals India is the most important country 
of Asia, and has long been one of the most important in the world. The 
Government of India has advised this bureau that the uncoined gold imported 
into that country might be considered to be used for ornaments and in manu- 
factures. This amounted in 1910 to $47,026,698. 

The movement to India deserves to be treated in a class by itself. <A large 
part of the gold and silver that goes there sinks out of sight, and whether it is 
made into ornaments or buried in the ground, is withdrawn at least in large 
part from the monetary stock of the world. Some of it may be brought out 
in periods of emergency, such as times of famine, and reconverted into money, 
but in the past a steady stream of the precious metals has moved into India and 
disappeared as a factor in the commercial world. Sir James Wilson, K.C.S.I.. 
for many years in the Government service in India, in a comprehensive 
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address delivered before the East India Association of London, on June 14, 
1911, reported the net imports of gold by India since 1840 at about 1 ,200,000,- 
000, or one-tenth of the world’s production in that time. 


THE HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 


The most impressive circumstance in favour of the theory that the present 
movement of prices is mainly due to the increased supply of gold is the fact 
that just such a movement of prices followed fast upon the discovery of gold 
in California and Australia. There are many features of similarity between 
the conditions of that period of expansion and the present one. 


*The production of gold in the world prior to the discovery in California 
was about $35,000,000 a year, and of silver probably about the same. Estimates 
for that period are vague. The amount of gold actually in sight in banks and 
treasuries was very small. England was practically the only country in 
Europe that had a considerable amount in circulation. January 1, 1850, the 
stock in the Bank of England was about $85,000,000, and Tooke and Newmarch 
estimated the amount of gold coin in circulation in the United Kingdom at 
$250,000,000. On the continent, silver was the common money of trade. 
France was estimated to have $500,000,000 in silver coin and $15,000,000 in 
gold. The United States, according to an estimate by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, had about $150,000,000 of gold and silver. In any calculation of the 
relative importance of the new supplies of money, of course the entire stock and 
production of both gold and silver must be taken into account. Also the use 
of paper money. The later years of the decade ending with 1849 had been years 
of industrial depression and social unrest in Europe. Political agitation, 
extending in several countries to attempts at revolution, prompted in large 
degree by the desperate condition of the people, was general over Europe. 
Gold was discovered in California in 1848 and in Australia in 1851, and by 1852 
these new fields were producing together over $100,000,000 per year. 


Prof. Stanley Jevons, a contemporary writer of high repute, held more 
positive views as to the influence of the gold supplies upon prices. Writing 
in 1865 and reviewing prices since 1849, he said :— 


“Tf we compare prices now (March, 1865) with what they were at their 
lowest in 1849, we find there has been a rise of 21 per cent. If we take the 
average of 1845-1850 as our standard of comparison the rise is 11 per cent. 
The real permanent rise due to the gold discoveries is doubtless something 
between these, or probably nearer the higher limit, 21 per cent. The gold 
discoveries have caused this rise of price. They have also neutralized the fall 
of prices which might have been expected from the continuous progress of 
invention and production, but of which the amount is necessarily unknown.” 


He gave much importance to the large exports of specie to India, and 
expressed the opinion that European markets alone could not have absorbed 
the new supplies, without a revolution in prices. He said upon this point.:— 

“ Asia, then, is the great reservoir and sink of the precious metals. It has 
saved us from a commercial revolution and taken off our hands many millions 
of bullion which would be worse than useless here, and from the earliest his- 
torical ages it has stood in a similar relation to Europe. In the Middle Ages 
it relieved Europe of the excess of Spanish-American treasure, just as it now 
relieves it of the excess of Australian treasure. ‘The Indian trade,’ says 
Macpherson, ‘arose to considerable magnitude at the same time the American 
mines began to pour their treasures into Europe, which has happily been pre- 
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served by the exportation of silver to India from being overwhelmed by the 
inundation of the precious metals, as it must have been had no such exporta- 
tion taken place.’ ” 


Dr. James Bonar, Deputy Master of the Canadian Mint, speaking before the 
Canadian Club, Ottawa, January 11, 1918, expressed these views :— 


But, now, the extent of the depreciation caused by the great production 
of gold ts not known. We had with us a most charming man the last time, I 
think, we met in this room—Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, and he discoursed 
to us on this question, “ The Rising Cost of Living,” especially that aspect of 
it which I have just touched on,—the rise in prices, which is not the same thing, 
but is a part of it. According to some people it is nearly the whole. 
He spoke to us of the difficulty of getting accurate enough statistics 
on the subject. He told us of a conference that was going to be held 
—an international conference of economists, to determine the causes of the 
increased cost of living, and amongst other things, to persuade the statis- 
ticians of various countries to adopt something like uniformity in their methods. 
Now at present they are not uniform. The statistics of one country are drawn 
up on different principles from the statistics of another. You heard from Pro- 
fessor Fisher himself that, if you were to go by the index number to regulate his 
plan, to work his plan, for keeping up the value of money, you would need to 
have an index number you could rely on and you would need to get all the 
various countries of the earth to adopt the same kind. At present they use each 
a different one Well, when a very young boy indeed, I had the notion that all 
grown up people were infallible, except of course when they were giving me good 
advice. After that I had the notion—when I had given up the first position— 
I had the notion that the press and printed book were infallible, but from that 
position too I was driven. And finally I fell back on the view, and held it a 
long time, that at least government blue-books were infallible. But I have been 
thirty years in the “silent service,” that speaks through blue-books. My faith 
is a little shaken. I won’t say that it is gone. I have a philosophic faith that 
accurate statistics will be forthcoming and comparable ones will be forthcoming. 
And one realizes the difficulties in the way; one also recognizes the prodigious 
efforts, and heroic efforts, made by the most patient, self-denying officials, to 
procure accuracy in those statistics. But, when all is said, the statistics remain 
defective, and, as to those of one nation as compared with’ those of another, well, 
they are not so useful as they might be; they are not comparable. 

So that we do not know the magnitude, the dimensions of the phenomenon 
that we are going to study. We know that the gold is only one cause, that there 
has always been a race between the expansion of industry and gold discoveries, 
and that on all previous occasions the expansion of industry has won the race.” 


CONCLUSION. 


The preparation of this report was commenced before the outbreak of the great 
war in August, 1914, and does not deal with conditions arising since that date. 

The inerease of the gold supply appears to have reduced the purchasing power 
of money and to have brought about a corresponding increase of values, measured in 
money, in all the leading commercial nations since 1897. We have not attempted to 
estimate the extent of the advance in prices, due to the increase of the gold supply, 
but are of opinion that the influence of the gold supply has been a real factor in the 
rise of prices. 

The advance of prices in Canada has been stimulated greatly by the enormous 
expenditure on railways and public works and by large investments in non-productive 
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lines incident to the development of a young country such as Canada, great in terri- 
torial area, rich in resources and occupied by a people most optimistic regarding the 
development of these great resources. 

The advance of prices in Canada has been largely increased through manifold 
forms of extravagance and wastage, public and private, individual and social. 

Among the contributory causes to the advance of the cost of living may be included 
the loss, through expenditure on a rising scale, for luxuries, and through wasteful 
methods in the household. 

The main factor in restricting supply and enhancing the cost of commodities, is 
the withdrawal of population from the land, which has decreased the proportion of 
persons engaged in producing the food supply. 

Uneconomice methods of distribution have also contributed materially to the 
enhanced cost of commodities. 

The chief influences on the side of demand are the concentration of population 
in towns and cities, which has increased the proportion of non-producing food con- 
sumers; the general advance of the standard of living and habits of extravagance 
which have extended and diversified the demands for comforts and luxuries. 

In the preceding part of this report reference has been made to various causes 
contributing to the increase in commodity prices, with suggestions for improvement 
in existing conditions. 

We look for such improvement through land settlement, greater attention to 
mixed farming, increased production, with standardization and improvement of 
quality in farm products, together with co-operation in their distribution. A cam- 
paign of education in progress to this end has been actively promoted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Canada, and by the Departments of Agriculture in the several 
provinces. 

That the work done in disseminating information on agricultural topics through 
these agencies and the teaching of the agricultural schools and colleges will be pro- 
ductive of good results in the future, is our confident hope. 

The extension of the parcel post system and the making of good roads would, in 
our opinion, contribute towards a reduction in the cost of producing the staple com- 
modities of the farm. 

There is a growing demand amongst the farmers, more especially west of the 
Great Lakes, for cheaper and more accessible “working capital” to develop their 
farms and to enable them to supplement the growing of cereals, by the production of 
meats and dairy products, which we have found to be among the most important 
items in increasing the cost of living. 

The general demand for an improvement in conditions of living, arising through 
the spread of education, has been an important contributory cause to the increase in 
the cost of living. “You cannot educate people and expect them to live under the 
old conditions.” 

If the teaching in the public schools of Canada be supplemented by courses in 
vocational training, we are firmly convinced that such action on a proper scale will 
tend to promote and maintain industrial efficiency and thus serve the best interests of 
this country. 

The cordial thanks of the Board of Inquiry are due to Mr. Thomas J. Lynton, 
secretary of the Board, and to the féderal and provincial officials and others, who gave 
valuable assistance to the members of the Board in the course of their inquiries. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
JOHN McDOUGALD, 
Chawman. 
J. U. VINCENT. 
Cc. C. JAMES. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 


Hzhibit by Department of Labour, Canada, Statistical Memorandum affecting the 
Cost of Living in Canada (through Mr. R. H. Coats). 


INTRODUCTION. 


At the outset of any inquiry into a subject so manysided as the present it is 
essential to define its scope, i.e., to discuss the precise meaning to be attached to the 
term “cost of living,” otherwise its very familiarity may prove a pit-fall, where so 
much depends upon clearness and accuracy of expression. 


“THE COST OF LIVING.” 


Broadly, the “cost of living” means the sum of the exertions and sacrifices (the 
“efforts” and “waitings” of the economist) necessary to maintain life;! and a 
“change in the cost of living” means (in the same broad way) any variation in the 
degree of effort by which a livelihood is gained. Inasmuch as the common measure 
of such “ exertions and sacrifies” is money, the “ cost of living” in the usual accept- 
ance means the amount of money paid out for subsistence, and a “ change in the cost 
of living” means any variation in the volume of such payments. 


FACTORS IN THE COST OF LIVING. 


Thus the first obvious factor in cost of living is price—the rate at which subsist- 


‘ence may be purchased. But clearly price is not the only factor. If the amount of 
money coming into the possession of the individual is adjusted simultaneously with 


any change through price in the amount going out, then there has been no real change ~ 


in conditions—no change at any rate constituting a problem on the score of alteration 
in “real” cost of living.2 The problem arises where correspondence of this kind is 
_lacking—where the one has lagged behind the other or taken a contrary direction. 
a 


* 1See Report of the Royal Commission on the Cost of Living in New Zealand, 1912, pp. X-XI. 
y 2“The problem of the cost of living in its completeness is a problem of the purchasing 
Brower of incomes, and the purchasing power of any income is dependent on two factors, of which 


_the purchasing power of the dollar is only one; the other is the number of dollars in that 
income.” Irving Fisher “ Why is the Dollar shrinking,” p. I. 
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Earnings in turn depend on more than one consideration. They depend on rates 
of remuneration, or wages. But quite as much they depend on the volume of employ- 
ment, and the extent to which as a consequence the services of the earner are 
requisitioned. ; 

Still another factor is the “standard of living.” If individuals or communities 
from time to time change their manner of living to a higher or lower plane, this again 
will enter in the most intimate way into the cost of living. 


Thus, from a broad point of view, the “ cost of living” involves the whole gamut 
of relationships between earnings and spendings, The investigation of it must take 
count not only of the factors just mentioned but of their relations and influences . 
inter se; for they are not separate and isolated phenomena, but are bound up inextric- 
ably with each other, and constitute little less than the entire economic activity of the 
community. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF “ HIGH” AND “ LOW” PRICES. 


This breadth of outlook is especially necessary in approaching the subject of prices, 
with which cost of living studies begin, and especially “high” and “low” prices. It 
is apparent that to estimate “real” cost of living in terms of price alone is to proceed 
upon too narrow premises. Yet no practice is more common. High prices are usually 
mentioned as synonymous with difficulty in obtaining the means of lving, low 
prices as synonymous with ease in the same process. But, by the verdict of his- 
tory, the very reverse is oftener the case. High prices usually, though not invarr 
iably, prevail when trade is active and opportunities for employment at good wages 
are numerous; low prices when trade is dull, employment unsteady, and wages low or 
falling. Low prices, it is true, enable commodities and services to be bought for little; 
but that little may at such a time be exceedingly difficult to acquire. A prolonged 
depression in prices more than any other agency may be the parent of business inertia, 
leading often to widespread social disturbance and even to political revolution. 


On the other hand, a rise in general prices, though it makes living dear, has 
ordinarily the effect of stimulating hopefulness and energy in the business world and 
thus of making earnings even more than proportionately plentiful. Credit (on which 
the whole structure of trade is built) expands. It is now the turn of the debtor, a 
term which includes the employer, (the keystone of the modern industrial arch). The 
great wage-earning class, though it may find difficulty for a time in obtaining its 
share, and may express its discontent in strikes involving losses both to itself and to 
the community, gains in the long run from the increase in production—the only 
source from which a general gain is possible. Certain others are losers; holders of 
bonds and long-time securities; savings bank depositors on stable rates of interest; 
those whose salaries are fixed by law (civil servants, the beneficiaries of pension funds, 
etc.) ; those paid by tolls or fees established by custom, (though these will profit by an 
increase in trade). There is always, of course, the serious danger that the “good 
times” may discourage economies and improvements in industrial processes, and that — 
under their influence buoyancy may be fanned into non-productive speculation, when 
the high prices will represent fictitious values and be wholly evil. Moreover, a check 
to activity when prices are high causes suffering of an especially acute kind, the — 
diminution in purchasing ability coming at a time when the severest demands are — 


1According to Sir Archibald Alison, “the two greatest events which have occurred in the 
history of mankind’”’ have been directly caused, the one by low and the other by high prices. 
These events were the fall of the Roman Empire, which, according to Sir Archibald, ‘‘ was in 
reality brought about by a decline in the gold and silver mines of Spain and Greece,” and the 
Renaissance which he ascribes to the discovery of the mines of Mexico and Peru. The depres- 
sions of the 1840’s and the 1890’s, with their accompanying unrest, (both periods of extremely — 
low prices) are within easy memory. (Cf. Nicholson, Money, p. 61.) 
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being made upon it. The matter is one on which no final generalization is possible; 
nor is it to be assumed that the general price level in itself is a barometer of welfare; 
but it would appear upon the whole to be true that, reckoning the losses with the gains, 
a rise in prices, provided it be distributed and is neither sudden nor extreme, tends to 
be beneficial in its influence, and thus to lessen the real problem of winning a liveli- 
hood, while a decline tends to the opposite. 

The reason for the narrow interpretation attached to the phrase “cost of living” 
is, of course, on the surface. In times of falling prices, the agencies operating most 
visibly against the common welfare are “bad times,” “depression of trade,” etc., 
frequently ascribed to “ over-production.” When, however, in times of high prices any 
failure in earnings occurs, through cessation temporary or final of the prevailing pros- 
perity, the factor that stands out is the large amount of money required to buy sub- 
sistence and the point of attack becomes the “high cost of living. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


It is a situation of the latter kind which exists in 1918-1914. Canada and indeed 
the world, stands at the apex of a rise in prices that has been in progress almost con- 
tinuously (occasional recessions being followed by recoveries and the attainment of 
still higher levels) for a decade and a half. At times within that period the rate of 
increase has been rapid beyond modern precedent. In this country, the final result 
has been an advance of approximately 50 per cent on the average and of considerably 
more in the case of several of the most important articles of consumption—an advance 
that has revolutionized the terms in which the individual reckons his expenditures. 
On the other hand, it has been a period of marked “ prosperity,” with all implied in 
the term in the way of expanding trade, buoyant public revenues, enhanced valuations, 
and abounding opportunities for profitable investment and employment. 

But though the adjustment of wages scales has been continuous, and Canada has 
been free from labour disturbances of the colossal kind that have appeared in England, 
the persistent nature of the rise has rendered such adjustments obsolescent almost as 
soon as made. Especially during the years 1910-11-12 has this been true. Finally, 
in 1913, after eighteen months of exceptional rapidity in the upward movement, a 
check to the price rise was administered by the prevailing financial stringency. But, 
while prices were on the whole but little higher in 1913 than in 1912—with food stuffs 
and rents in many localities actually somewhat lower—complaints as to the high cost 
of living were much more prevalent in 1913, largely no doubt through the coincidence 


1“ The economists,” says Taussig, (Quarterly Journal of Hconomics, XXVII 413), “speak 
of the ‘rise in prices;’ the general public speaks of the ‘high cost of living.’ It results from 
the fact that very different phenomena are had in mind by the two sets of persons, The 
economist is thinking and reasoning about.. ...... .. ..the general rise of prices. The man 
on the streets is thinking about the exceptional rise in the prices of one important Set of 
commodities. The general rise is not unwelcome.” 


The two nevertheless are very apt to be related. Irving Fisher says (American Hconomic 


_ Review, Sept. 1912.) ‘The phrase ‘cost of living’........ is usually taken as referring only 
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to special groups of commodities, mostly foods, and only for the retail prices of these com- 
modities. The general level of prices, on the other hand, means the level of all prices, whether 
retail, wholesale, jobbing, factory or farm prices, and of all commodities, whether of food, 
raw material, machinery, land stocks, bonds, or any other goods whatsoever which are bought 
and sold. ‘Now, the ‘cost of living’ will go up and down with the general level of prices and at 


the same time fluctuate from special caauses of its own..... The statistics of the past indicate 


that the recent rise in the cost of living has been for the most part due to the general rise in 
prices of all kinds, and only to a small extent, if at all, to special causes applying to the retail 
price of foods.” Without necessarily accepting the view of the last sentence, the necessity of 


considering the “cost of living” in its general price-setting is patent. 
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of unemployment with diminished earning capacity at a time when prices stood at the 
highest in a generation.! 


1The agitation to which the advance in the cost of living has given rise has taken on 
various forms. On the Continent of Europe the general unrest has been marked by bread and 
meat riots in Austria, socialist victories in Germany, and popular demonstrations in France 
and Italy. In Great Britain, ‘as noted, the strikes of labour have been on a scale unprecedented 
before. Outside of Europe the wave of discontent has passed from Tokio to Buenos Ayres. 
The Chinese revolution was said to be largely due to the advance in rice. In the United States, 
a significant development has been the formation of Houskeepers’ Leagues in various cities. 
In Canada, the movement for higher wages has been steadily in progress, being most active 
in 1908, 1907 and 1912; public meetings have been held in various localities for the discussion 
of the question; resolutions have been passed by public bodies; investigations held by Boards 
of Trade, etc. Everywhere has been continuous debate as to the causes of the change and the 
remedies available. A writer has compiled a list of eighty ‘‘causes’’ adduced in one country 
or another, ‘‘ while in every country political parties in opposition has as usual attributed the 
rise to the actions of the parties in power.” (Layton, Introduction to the Study of Prices, p. 2.) 
Governments have shown increased energy in prosecuting enquiries and publishing data, special 
reports on prices haying been issued in the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
the United States, and most of the countries of Europe. The “ High Cost of Living,’ has been 
the subject of a special message to Congress by a President of the United States suggesting the 
calling of an International Conference on the subject. Massachusetts and New Zealand like 
Canada, have appointed special commissions for the investigation of facts and causes. 


APPENDIX No. 2. 


Exhibit contributed by Department of Labour, Canada, through Mr. R. H. Coats. 


(COMMODITY PRICES.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


The purpose of the present chapter is to review the rise in commodity prices which 
has occurred during the past few years, noting the extent in Canada and elsewhere, 
ascertaining the articles and groups of articles and the kinds of prices (wholesale or 
retail) which have been chiefly affected, and generally presenting data on ‘significant 
aspects of the situation. 

In the passage of goods from producer to consumer, at least two middlemen as a 
rule intervene—the wholesaler, who assembles the goods in a‘ large way from the pro- 
ducer, and the retailer, who breaks up these lots to suit the needs of the individual 
consumer.” * ' 

Wholesale and retail prices are quite different phenomena from an economic point 
of view. The prices quoted for large quantities usually dominate wide areas: the price 
of Canadian Western grain, for instance, is fixed at Fort William for the whole of 


Canada and is governed by Liverpool; retail prices may change from place to place — 
Do > Co p 


and even from dealer to dealer. Wholesale prices are much more sensitive, and some- 
times fluctuate violently with changes in market sentiment: they are thus valuable as 
a barometer of industrial and commercial conditions; while retail prices, though they 


9 


2 “The method of course, varies in different branches of trade, there being more middlemen 
in some and less or none in others, and according to circumstances. 'The two main kinds of 
prices, however, are those fixed by the first middleman, or wholesaler, and those fixed by the 


second middleman or retailer. Producers’ and jobbers’ prices are here included with whole- 


salers.”’ 


“The retail price of a commodity is influenced by, and is nearly the sum of, the wholesale — 


price, the cost of transporting the goods from the market, warehouse, or ship, merchants’ and 
brokers’ commissions, manufacturing, more transport commissions, costs and profits of retailing 
and delivery, interest on the capital employed in carrying the goods from the time of wholesale 
purchase to the time of payment by the consumer, and (in some cases) government tax.” <A. 
L. Bowley, The Hconomic Journal, OA i Baya le 
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follow wholesale in the long run, move slowly, the retailer being a buffer who absorbs 
_ the more violent shocks of the market and sometimes prevents the lesser changes from 
reaching the consumer at all. Again, an investigation into wholesale prices usually 
covers a comparatively large number of commodities (raw materials as well as finished 
products) each being quoted at one dominant market; whereas in the case of retail 
prices, a list of twenty-five or thirty articles can be made to represent three-quarters 
of the expenditure of the average family, and the quotations must be sought at a 
number of places in order to reflect local conditions. Retail prices are therefore prefer- 
able when the object is to measure the cost of living, inasmuch as they represent the 
price paid by the consumer to the ultimate middleman. At the same time, the accessi- 
bility and reliability of wholesale price statistics renders them the medium usually 
chosen for this purpose; and it is the case that changes even in raw materials and 
articles which seldom or never appear in domestic budgets, if sufficiently important 
and long continued, reappear therein in one form or other—wheat in bread, lumber in 
rentals, wool in clothing, ete., and are thus of importance from a cost of living stand- 
point. 
A word of explanation is necessary as to the method employed in analyzing and 
interpreting price statistics. This is the well known method of index numbers. An 
index number is a device for showing the combined or final effect of several price 
changes. The nature and extent of a change in the price of a single commodity may 
be seen at a glance by the inspection of the actual price quotations. Suppose, how- 
ever, the price of Ontario wheat advances within a given period, say, ten cents a bushel, 
while the price of New Brunswick spruce lumber declines during the same period, 
say, three dollars a thousand feet—how may the net result of the two changes be 
expressed? The answer is, by reducing the actual quotation in each case to the form 
of a percentage of the price during a common standard period, (i.e., translating the 
quotations into the terms of a common denominator) in which form they may be com- 
bined. This, in effect, is the method of index numbers. An index number of any 
article or number of articles at any date is the percentage which the price of that article 
or number of articles at that date is of the price of the same article or articles at some 
other date or period selected as a standard.! 


CHAPTER 1. 


WHOLESALE PRICES, CANADA, 1890-1913.. 


The statistics on the course of wholesale prices in Canada are those of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. In 1909 a special report on wholesale prices since 1890 was issued, 
and the statistics have been brought up to date in a series of annual reports.” 


1For example: Mr. Sauerbeck’s Index number for English wheat for the year 1855 is 13:7; 
and for the year 1885, 60. The base period used by Mr. Sauerbeck is the eleven years 1867-1877. 
The meaning of these index numbers is, therefore, that in 1855 English wheat was 37 per cent 
above the average price which prevailed during 1867-1877, and that in 1885 it was 40 per cent 
below that average price. The actual prices of English wheat per quarter quoted by Mr. 
Sauerbeck in this connection are:— 


S: d. 
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4 Though the term index number is occasionally employed, as above, by Mr. Sauerbeck, to 

denote the relative price of a single article, it more frequently implies a combination of such 
percentages, whereby a general judgment may be obtained as to whether on the whole prices 
have risen or fallen. It was in point of fact, as above stated, because of its potentialities for 

¥ combination, that the index number as an expression of price was devised. 

2Whole sale Prices, Canada, 1890-1909, Special Report by R. H. Coats. Published by 


_ authority of the Honourable the Minister of Labour.. : -.pp. 5609 
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SCOPE OF INQUIRY. 


The general purpose being to present a result as representative as possible of cost 
of living and of the industrial and commercial life of Canada,.as many of the main 
staple articles of Canadian production and consumption were included as was thought 


consistent with the avoidance of duplication and the preservation of proportion between . _ 


the different sections of the field.1 Manufactured articles as well as raw materials 
appear, though specialized lines are avoided.? 

On the whole the list is a comprehensive one, including 272 articles, a much 
larger number than in the great majority of similar investigations. 

For each of the commodities a monthly or weelky? quotation has been obtained 
on the same basis from: a rcliable source in a primary or representative wholesale 
market for each year back to 1890. These statistics are too voluminous for reprodue- 
tion and the reader is referred for them to the several reports already mentioned. It 
has been thought, however, that a table setting forth the average yearly price of each 
commodity would be valuable for purposes of reference; a compilation on this basis 
has accordingly been made and will be found in an addendum to this section. By 
referring to the table the full list of the commodities which constitute the basis of 
the following generalizations may be noted. 


GENERATI. RESULT. 


The final result of the investigation is perhaps most clearly shown by the diagram 
which forms the frontispiece of the present chapter. The line in the diagram indi- 
cates the course which the averaged prices of all commodities (272) followed from 
1890 to 1913 inclusive. In conjunction therewith the table of index numbers on the 
next following page will be useful as showing from year to year the movement of prices 
both for the entire list and also for the several groups. It should be noted that the 
level indicated by the number “100” in the diagram and table represents the average 
price during the decade 1890-1899, the period adopted as the “‘base period” or stand- 
ard of measurement and comparison.4 

It will be seen that in 1890-91, the earliest years covered, the general tendency of 
prices in Canada was steeply downward. This tendency was uninterrupted until 1896, 
a time of panic-depression and political unrest in the United States, the effects of 
which were keenly felt in Canada. With the year 1897, however, a pronounced and 
even violent reaction set in—the beginning of the movement which, continued since, 
forms the basis of the present cost of living problem. In five years’ time the rise 
had fully made good the loss of the early nineties, and by 1907, or the conclusion of 
ten years, the gain amounted to no less than thirty-seven per cent. The advance had 

4 


iThe groups under which the articles are classified follow :— 
I. Grains and fodder. 
II. Animals and meats. 
Itt. Fish. 
IV. Dairy Produce. 
Vi Miscellaneous foods, (fruits and vegetables, tea, coffee, sugar and miscellaneous 
groceries, t 
VI. Textiles (including woollens, cottons, silks, linens and jutes.) 
VII. Hides, leathers, boots and shoes. 
VIII. Metals and implements. 
5 IX. Fuel and lighting. 
E xX. Building material, (lumber, bricks, cement paints, etc.) 
XI. House furnishings. 
XII. Drugs and chemicals. 
XIII. Miscellaneous, (furs, liquors, tobacco and sundries. ) 
“The effect of tendencies incidental to the manufacturing process are present in about 40 per 
cent of the quotations. 
8Articles subject to rapid fluctuations (grains, animals, meats, dairy produce, ae 
vegetables, etc.), forty-three in number are quoted weekly. 
4A period of years is preferable as a “base” to a single year, as tending to stipatnaite the 
effect of temporarily abnormal features, 
(See Department of Labour Report, Wholesale Prices, 1890-1909, p. 440.) 
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THE COURSE OF PRICES IN CANADA DURING THE TWENTY-THREE YEARS 1890-1913 


Number of Articles, 272. 
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not been wholly without interruption: there was a pause in 1899, and another in 1903. 
A third and more considerable reaction, amounting this time to a recession of several 
points, occurred after the “crest” of 1907. “It lasted, however, little more than a 
year, and by 1909 the rise was again in full progress. The years 1910, 1911 and 1912 
witnessed in fact an even more rapid upward flight of prices than that which charac- 
terized the years preceding 1907: by December, 1912, the general level stood at a point 
approximately forty-eight per cent above that of the low year 1897. A check occurred 


in 19138, but the general effect was little more than to discontinue the high speed of | 


the lwerties of 1910-11-12. 


‘ 


TABLE SHOWING INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL COMMODITIES BY GROUPS, 1890-1913. 
1890. |1891.|1892.|1893.|1894. |1895.|1896. |1897. |1898 .|1899.|1900. 1901. 
1. Grains and fodder.............../116-7|123-9|106-7| 99-1} 94-3] 98-8] 85-2} 80-6} 98-8) 96-7| 99-9]107-3 
2. Animals and meats............../111-2}104-7|108-5}117-7| 98-7) 92-2) 82-4| 90-4] 97-9} 95-1/103-4/111.3 
Sv Walny BTOAUCE se vuie ene «oer 103-0/106-2/105-8|110-4/104-6} 94-8) 90 1| 90-1) 92-9|101-4/109-0)120-5 
Aastha : 3 OUR D em n arity Get Sanaa 103-3) 97-3} 90-6] 99-7} 96-4/101-4|102-6) 98-6) 99-6|110-0|/106-41113-2 
HO Cher LOOG8 se itoav es slacal tetas 120-3}121-3]104-7|102-1} 95-0} 95-2] 87-1] 86-0} 94-3] 93-6] 96-4] 98-6 
6. Textiles. . 111-4)104-2}102-2}101-2) 97-3] 93-6] 96-9] 98-0} 95-2] 99-8|100-0/103-6 
7. Hides, tallow, leather, boots and 
boas ee PAW Nog bk aaa we RL 100-6/102-6) 99-8}101-8} 89-9} 98-6) 92-9}100-1/105-0}109-4)113-8)112-8 
8. Metals and implements— 
Pi) ‘Metals’ S) gesree se a ens 125-4/114-4]107-6]102-1| 91-1} 87-0) 87-5] 85-7) 87-6/111-9]121-2|110-4 
(b) Implements...............|103-8/103-2/102-9/102-6]102-2)101-0} 98-5} 93-1) 94-3) 98-0/100-1}102-2 
On nielanauloh bing vee eee ee 107-4)106-7|106-6|102-9] 97-5] 97-0) 98-9] 96-4] 93-5} 96-9})100-8] 98-1 
10. Building materials— 
(QU Metalsi ee Sa Ire eae ee 103 5|102-7|104-4)103-7|104-6/102-8} 97-1] 93-9} 90-8} 95-8]114-0}114-6 
(6) Miscellaneous building ma- \ 
CELialS Ay ce eee ee. 117-6|110-4/106-8]103-7| 98-7} 95-2} 93-9] 87-7] 87-4] 97-2}111-8]106-0 
(c); Paints, oils, elass..2....22. 109-5}/103-8} 98-2] 98-6} 95-5} 96-1} 96-2] 95-5}100-0|107-6/125-9)121-9 
11. House furnishings 1 Oi ae Pes torah 100-2)100-5}100-9/101-1/101-3] 97-9} 97-5] 99-8] 99-6)100-2}110-2/107-9 
12. Drugs and chemicals............/110-5/110-3]104-4/104-4/103-1}100-3} 99-8] 96-5} 96-8] 93-3/101-5| 99-8 
13. Miscellaneous— 
(@) UTStar opera ie: 86-5] 99-7)103-7/123-6)113-5| 80-5) 80-7} 88-0)111-1]111-8}147-3]140-9 
(b) Liquors and tobaccos..... 94-9) 99-0) 99-7| 99-4] 98-7) 99-4] 98-0}103-9}103-9)102-3)103-3)103-3 
(O)\MSunrditye eee eee ae nent 112-0|106-7} 98-9]100-3} 93-7} 913} 92-6) 91-2)103-3)109-5/113-0/110-9 
Total...................1110-3/108-5/102-8}102-5] 97-2) 95-6) 92-5; 92-2|296-1]100-1|108-2|107-0 
1902. |1903.|1904.|1905.}1906. }1907.|1908.|1909.|1910.|1911.|1912.]1913. 
1. Grains and fodder.. weeeeees {116-1/106- 5/115 -5}116-4/118-5}140-2)148-3/149-9}140-7/148-4/167-3]136-8 
2. Animals and meats.. wee eee. {122+21117-9/111-3/120-7/130-1/133-8]129- 6/148 -6|163 -6/146-6}160-8]180-8 
SEL AkKy LOCUCC ao ee nae aA 106-9}108-9}107-2)115-1/120-2)131-5/136-3)133-6}135-7|136-2|159-0/154-7 
ASPISHWP A me nett e See A aie oie 110+ 2}116+2)119-5)115-7|121-8)129-5|120-5)134-0/145-1/143-6/155-7/158-0 
5. Other foods SA OR tere waht Oe 98-4] 98-1)101-8}100-7/103-1/112-5/110-3/107-6}111-3]118-7|126-0}117-4 
6. Textiles.. 101-0/105-9}110-4}114-6)123-4/126-1]111-0}108-3)114-6]119-2/120-7|130-8 
7. Hides, tallow, leather, ‘bootsand 
alioeaty tel h ae Belsal el aa cays 4 118-2)115-7|113-6)119-6)128-1)125-5|120-0}135-4/135-4/139-6|152-4|163-9 
8. Metals and implements— 
(a) eMetalscnimunes. wntass ...|102-8}105-5) 99-7|108-4/128-6)134-8|106-3]101-9} 97-6/108-3)117-4]119-1 
(6) Implements...............|104-7|105-7|106-2/106- 1|106-0)107-1|104-2|102-4|104-5|104-5|104-7/105-6 
9. Fuel and lighting................|104+9}111-0]103-0/104-1|106-4/108-8]102-2/103-8]103-0]100-5]113-3|118-2 
10. Building materials— ; 
(a) Metals. . . |122-0)128 -8]131-3]134°1)152-7/165-2)162-6)154-6/158-5}165-4/166-5|181-3 
(b) Miscellaneous building ma- 
terials. . ceeeess . |104+6)107-7/107-2|106-8]104-7]108-7|107-5]105-7/109-2/102-6|105-4/112-7 
(ec) Paints, oils, glass. mee lieth ys 128-1/126-3)122-4)125-3/135-3)141- 2/136-8)135-2/145-5|154-5)148-6)144-8 
ali te House furnishings RA ae We OSE Al 109-2}109-6}112-7|107-3]113-0/112-7/112-8}110-4/110-6/110-4)114-5|126-2 
12. Drut&s and chemicals.. ......|120-2)105- 5/109 -6}106-4/106-3}108- 5/107-1)103-9}109-5}112-1)115-5/113-3 
13. Miscellaneous— 
(a) Furs BNE cay sted ho- tt ert ee ieee re 145-2)168-1]171-3|/217-4|229- 2|/239-4|231 -8|227 -2)234-5/252-9/297-3|307-9 
(6) Liquors and tobaccos..... 103-7/107:0|107-8|108-1]106+1)125-5|118-0)117-5}132-9|151-2|155-2|134-7 
KC) BSUN CTY: eae aioe 116-8)115-9]119-1}121-1]120-9)123-0)117-6|121-6)118-0}100-3)104-3]113-1 
Total...................|109-0]110-5]111-4/113-8]120-0]126-2/120-8]121-2/124-2]127-4|134-4]135-5 
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As illustrated, therefore, by wholesale prices submitted to a careful process of 
selection and measurement, the rise in cost of, living of the past sixteen years may be 
set down in round figures as 50 per cent. 


A statement of this kind requires for the sake of perspective some explanation as 
to the level from which the rise “ took off.” As a matter of fact, the year 1897 repre- 
sents the bottom of a prolonged decline. Beginning with 1878, prices, which were then 
exceptionally high, fell rapidly until 1882-4, when there was a temporary check and 
moderate recovery; thereafter they declined with almost equal rapidity until 1890, 
after which year their course may be seen in the frontispiece diagram: In point of 
fact, the price level in 1897 was at its lowest, certainly since 1848, and probably in over 
one hundred years. Thus a fact to be borne in mind in discussing the present 
rise is that it had its origin in an exceedingly low level and that the period with 
which the present generation is apt to compare existing conditions was one of abnor- 
mally low prices, especially in foods and other lines entering extensively into 
domestic consumption. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGES. 


The index number of wholesale prices quoted above is obtained by averaging on 
an equal basis the index numbers for the several commodities. In other words, each 
article has been regarded as of equal importance from the standpoint of consumption. 
This, of course, is not true to the fact, though in an inquiry covering so many articles, 
the disadvantage tends to disappear. By way, however, of adjusting the group index 
numbers approximately to their importance, a series of “ weights,” based on a system 
suggested by the British Association for the Advancement of Science, has been con- 


1**In 1896 the United States was swept into a political conflict seldom, if ever, equalled 
in intensity and bitterness, by what? By nothing else than the low cost of living. The Democ- 
ratic platform of that year denounced the Republican party and its administration because “ the 
products of the people’s toil are depressed in price until they no longer pay the cost of produc- 
tion.”’. Prices were so low that industry languished, wages declined, and unemployment was 
widespread. The remedy proposed—and it would be laughable if it were not tragic—the remedy 
proposed was the restoration of high prices by depreciation of the currency.” (Ottawa Citizen, 
January 20, 1914.) 


Sir George Paish, who looks forward (Statist, Feb. 14, 1914) to a decline in prices, adds: 
“T scarcely need to state, however, that there is no prospect of prices falling back to the unpro- 
fitable level of the nineties—that condition of affairs was greatly to be regretted from every 
point ~* view, arising as it did from a condition of intense discredit. Such an abnormal depres- 
sion is unlikely to recur for many years.” 

2It is overcome in part by the inclusion of several quotations in the case of the more 
important commodities, and in part by the fact that several articles are represented indirectly 
more than once—as for example, wheat in bran, shorts, four lines of flour, bread at two local- 
ities, and soda biscuits. \ 
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structed. The table of “weighted” and “ unweighted” numbers follows, while the 
chart on the opposite page shows the results since 1900 at a glance: 


WEIGHTED AND UNWEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS, 1890-1912. 


Year. Weighted Un- Weighted Un- 

Number | weighted Year. Number | weighted 

Number Number 

8 OO Bio euro ites oe late ee 112-0 110-3 1902 ace he a ae coer 109-6 109-0 
IS ORR Re Irs soto ag oat tet 111-3 108-5 T9OSRaiiec cede Acecheiite Sern tee 109-7 110-5 
OOD ee eI See cckiets caves ie eek 104-9 102-8 [G04 70. SSue. acess cma ere 110,6 111 ‘4 
SOG ROAR IA TON an ciere she ee 103-9 102-5 T90 See Snape nee Nhocadias oacaatles 113-8 113-8 
Tee Rant COA AA heed A MORE re bag 97-2 97-2 TO OG es Se ia cates toc aan ane pene 120-1 120-0 
TREAO S45 4, ice ses eg RRO ee Ee en 95-6 95-6 LG OT See ce cea heieeieenerer 129-2 126-2 
SOO Taepere Mette crc ee eh ae ahetrnnt dda 90-6 92-5 1908 hea ee Ane eee 125-1 120-8 
HS fone. kia sieeve anand eo tte 89-9 92-2 LQ0 Om ittaae dip ene acon 126-3 121-2 
TSO SERN ae eee HT eet e Nn AON halt 95-5 96-1 EOTOS Ee ee eee rone 128-0 124-2 
HIS OO Rats Lote Sepa al o3 tes TCR 99-0 100-1 Roh eae ee rear re rae cL 131-1 127-4 
19 OO Bee end ORR te eNO tae 105-8 108-2 182 Be Pens aes an ARR TS CIAL PAT 143-9 134-4 
LOOM RR rescence 106-0 107-0 MON Sato memes cokes pas qe 139-6 135-5 


It will be seen that in recent years, and especially in 1912, the weighted number 
shows a more rapid advance than the unweighted. In 1913, however, it fell consider- 
ably. The weighted number is important as it is probably, all things considered, a 
better index than the unweighted of tendencies in the cost of living, the chief weights 
being assigned to the groups whose price level directly affects domestic expenditure.” 
Judging by the two lines, the depression in 1907 did not have the lowering effect on 
cost of living that it had on general business, the fall being 4-1 points in the one and 
5:4 in the other. Again during 1912 the steeply upward trend of the weighted line 
may be regarded as reflecting the serious aspects of the rise from the cost of living 
viewpoint, while the fall in 1913 would apparently indicate that the reduction in cost 
of living is a more prominent feature than during the set-back of 1907. 


1S$ee Report of Committee on index numbers, 1887, 1888, 1889 and 1890. 


The “ weights ” in question follow :— 


Group. Weight. 
Grains and: Loder. yereetieess aoe ee SL Po RR 18 
Animals and meats... 6. 6. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 10 
Dairy produce, SEs CRC SCRE aye EC eT a aka rh eer ee bea ke io Al ot ve 
Other HOCUS. Bc y Reece Wene: Mone Moreh oilman cet RENN aE eet I ee 15 
Textiles. 8 
Hides, leather, boots and shoes... POM Te ts ee 2 
Metals and implements (a) metals... sa 8 

(b) Bis peas Was RTs Liane ooh ed + Rome tt 

Fuel and lighting... .. IP alec Covet ake” Pd Bitesed SiR fecal Ura el ue Nair ciate atte aeaire 10 
Building materials (a) umber. . : 6 
(b) miscellaneous ‘puilding ‘materials. os 

(c) paints, etc. oa a 

House furnishings. . aie Ugo’ ote) veer enc Modsd Acekt ReAey atl RRS ty Aen gearhead Teed 2 
Drugs sandvchemicalss ih vie csyteec come a th oe lees ete gel ay aaa hole ey OR ae 2 
Miscellaneous (a) furs. : 1 
(db) liquors and tobacco, 2 

(¢c) sundry. oars 2 


OCA iueremonteaneaeite eis Sis fare ueusibyel epee Wiens taMmstcn ean hVen ai 100 


2No less than fifty-five of the total of 100 weight units ee. given to foodstuffs, raw and 


manufactured, while ten are assigned to fuel, two to house furnishings and eleven te clothing, 
leaving only twenty-one to metals, lumber, etc. 
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CHANGES BY GROUPS OF ARTICLES. 


Generalizations of the above kind, though informing, require to be interpreted in 
the light of a more detailed analysis of the tendencies in smaller groups and in indi- 
vidual commodities. 

Noting the groups first: The most prominent rise between 1896 and the present 
from a cost of living standpoint, is that which ‘has taken place in animals and meats, 


COURSE OF WHOLESALE PRICES, CANADA, BY WEIGHTED AND UNWEIGHTED 
INDEX NUMBERS SINCE THE OPENING OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 
(Prices 1890-1899=100). 


N XN | 
| \ eS FF 
/46 ST ET NL CNS AN OI CTR SARS RT 
[45 ET SS ig Se SO A CS EE a 
coo | LED WSLS AG ice 2 [i a A CNET CAE RS MN a PY 
|) aa eet 1 GSE EIA RAS Vor 
i ff 47, 
137 I WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBER:---t— t+ 159 
aie =| [-——} —}—_ + ——_ + + + — + 7 
726 = —- Be 
© 9 OUST SLES Sd PS SS A Yan 77 
Oo SESS CS AT A NY A 1 
fs po ES PY ae 
HES (SS Tey BES Baa Po Oe A EC PN PE RT ee 
4) UGS SOR es a ET A A cx Cay A me (27, 
Ae Se ee A 29 
129 ‘LE 2 ee eT A A A FAT 4) 
| SES ec ae 9 A ER a IN ne Fee 
9 P= —} — AA HF eon ee 3 
Sa Sy ee Se a A Oa CE ETS GE 
Oe he CO a oF AS A I TR RA BELT CTI 2-7 
4 UP SS ed A A A en RE PAN CREE IPRS ey 
SE ES Pa a A NN NE TT ES 97 
 ), REISS os a Se de RR A RT coe a Vf)” 
eet retinue ane 4 a // ja ee a dy 
5h SE TA (7G CSE SY 2 NT RO MSE HRN OE 7 
Oy ENC CET OY AS MO MY NN EC OR V7 
2 ST 7 A NL A RTE SS WE Ye 
} TA Seem ee |} —_}—__ } —_ + —_ + 12 
| TET SS A LEN NR PT TANT i] 
ACO Ee oP TT TL RA A AT a NR Na V7, 
Ta eee a TC ORI AND IER 97-7 
Of SD Te DA TL A OA UTR GSES mS 777 
0) SAS el a IS ED WCET 7/7 
9) OR Ce a De Me ES GAGA 
1) diate a ee oe eee vou 
VOD 257) ee a a Sie | /03 
OC? ER SIS EE [we 


the advance being no less than 120 per cent. Dairy products have gone up over 70 
per cent, and fish over 60 per cent. Cereals are 70 per cent higher, notwithstanding 
recent declines (in 1912, grains and fodders stood 107 per cent higher than in 1897). 
The group “miscellaneous foods” (which includes fruits, vegetables, breadstuffs, sugar, 
tea, coffee, etc., 49 articles in all) stands on the average 36 per cent above the level of 
1897, but this represents a recession from 47 per cent in 1912. Furs, it will be noted, 
show the highest gain of any of the sub-groups, but this is comparatively unimportant, 
though the rise has been chiefly in low grade peltries. Lumber is another group in 
which the rise has been very pronounced (over 90 per cent); to the extent: to which 
this is reflected in house rents it is important from a householder’s standpoint. The 
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rise in paints, ete. (about 50 per cent), is also important. House furnishings show a 
rise of 30 per cent, in part due to the rise in lumber just noted. The group of leathers 
and of boots and shoes is also very high, showing a gain of between 60 per cent and 70 
per cent. The fuel and lighting group has latterly been advancing very rapidly, as a 
result of the rise in anthracite coal and gasoline, though coal oil has kept low. Metals 
have fluctuated, but on the whole are not so high as six years ago or as in 1890. Imple- 
ments and tools have been steady. The series of charts herewith illustrates the main 
features of these changes.! 

An analysis which shows very well how the general level of prices stood in the 
various groups in 1913 is contained in the following table in which the 1913 prices 
are compared with those of (1) the decade 1890-99; (2) the year 1890; (3) the low 
year in the respective groups, and (4) the preceding year 1912: 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE SHOWN BY PRICES IN 1913. 


Compared | Compared | Compared | Compared 
Group with decade with with the with 
1890-1899. 1890. low year. 1912. 
Te GLANS andr MOGAShe i ermctmteee eee hee 36-8 17-2 69-7-1897 *18-2 
tier Animals;and uMbeatsscnttce ane tmne 80:8 62-5 | 119-4-1896 12-4 
USED airy TOQUCtS ane wena ert aeer ie ei tere 54-7 50-2 | 71-7-1897. *2.7 
IV. SOS) 6 See Pe eR a CNR De 2 2 ate tn AA Rd aR 8 A 8) 58-0 53-0 | 74-4-1892 1-5 
VinvO ther Hood ora. vite evete eens eee 17-8 *2-1 37-0-1897 *6-5 
VI. Textiles:— 

(a) SWOOLEN Ste tele eat wane Sn ee rae oe 32-5 24-5 | 55-7-1902 9-5 
CD IN@OLCONSee Sieers ee tae en ee eee ee ree 45-5 24-1 61-0-1898 8-1 
(Cony Nopll) lars Reeeeinreymmabn RY ly Aoaee ehh WN oe banal << *12-2 *25-9 3-4-1912 3-4 
(oD) RAI EN Es ceaReataly evga ade ae 2 yc 9 a Ne Wee ecm OR 14-7 15-8 | 46-5-1895 *1-3 
(el ube: at eh ae Ree, Meee See aoe Une ted 119-4 105-2 | 145-1-1898 28-7 
GE) MOMGIGEHS: pum Nene ieee oN ale ot ane a 4-7 *14-0 | 29-1-1899 +1 

VII. Hides, tallow, leather, boots and shoes:— 
(Qa) Ha degsand stall Owl goss sees ee Oy eet ae 82-8 71-8 | 128-8-1894 3:2 
(bo) Weathers: wanes: hae chs Cee RRM A RN Cyd 51:8 60:0 | 63-1-1894 11-2 
(@)#Bootstand shoess taser ame 63-9 63-4 65-9-1894 16-6 

VIII. Metals and Implements:— 
(en) Veta Sit ee ur tae teste ret cain vine Nia 19-1 *5-0 | 39-0-1897 1-5 
(ib): Eaniplem enits eit cet ley akan ae 5:6 1-7 13-4-1897 “9 
TXew a huellandishiohtine sheep eeny siete ne ea 18-2 10-1 26-4-1898 4-3 
X. Building Materials:— 
(a) Drain ber tree perc ee tes tt et. Pete ae 81-3 75-2 99-7-1898 8-9 
(b) Miscellaneous Materials.................. 12-7 *4.2 29-0-1898 6-9 
(QPaintsnOilvandsG lacseeenecna mie ae 44.8 32:2 51-6-1894 *2.5 
EX ee ELOUSeRE Unnishines: ee ey Come ee ween” 26-2 26-0 29-4-1896 10-2 
Nee mirsrandu@henicalay nenem ray pee nee 13-3 2-5 21-4-1899 *1-9 
XIII. Miscellaneous:— 

COE UTR: corto MORES wie NG Lee OR EE yatta 207-9 256-0 | 282-5-1895 3:6 
(b) Hiquors and Tobaceo..7 71) Sean ae ahes . 34-7 42-0 | 41-9-1890 *13-2 
CovR Sundries sin Sede een etre ee Coletta 13-1 1-0 | 24-0-1897 8-4 
NU COMMUROCILIOS Hat seer eee tele 35-5 22-8 47-0-1897 8 


1See pp. 93-98 inclusive. 
* Decrease. 
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Other arrangements of the data than the above are, of course, possible. For example, 
all the crude farm products (thirty-nine articles) may be grouped and compared 
with the manufactured farm products (thirty articles), when it will be seen that the 
rise in the former between 1897 and 1912 was greater than in the latter (77 per cent 


- compared with 61 per cent), but that last year’s decline in fruits and grain has tended 


to equalize matters, so that manufactured home foods are now 62 per cent higher 
while crude products are 65 per cent higher. It is interesting also to group the 
imported foods in the list. Imported foods (seventeen articles) have moved up com- 
paratively little (22 per cent) and that little almost entirely in the last three years. 
Taking all foodstuffs, crude and finished, in the investigation (100 articles) and com- 
paring them with all materials (172 articles), the rise until last year was much greater 
in the former (62 per cent compared with 89 per cent); the discrepancy, however, 
showed a tendency to lessen in 1913 (58 per cent compared with 48 per cent). Again, 
if the comparison is between raw materials and manufactured articles, the rise has 
been much greater in the former than in the latter (69 per cent compared with 41 per 
cent). Other analyses that might be suggested are consumers’ and producers’ goods, 
and organic and inorganic goods. 

Still another analysis especially interesting from the present point of view is that 
of all the foods included in the investigation taken in the form in which they enter 
the household (that is, meats, but not animals; flour, bread and biscuits, but not wheat, 
etc.) The number of these is eighty-one and their index numbers of the last 
three years are as follows, the accompanying chart being for assistance in the inter- 
pretation; the figures at the side showing the percentage level compared with the 
decade 1890-99. 


The index numbers on which the above statements are based follow: 


CRUDE FARM PRODUCTS—39 ARTICLES. 


1897 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
AMO DIGRI 33 3 Fp Soe ae PA ee en teed 79-2 150-5 134-1 197-0 150-3 129-7 
LSiGVH Cany,, (Ona Raa CO yy. aiee mice eae Ree ee ae 62-2 145-1 131-7 170-6 194-5 135-3 
ES URL VAS UE 5 os slave specs sinlei site waseesee eed 86-9 160-9 144-9 194-6 179-6 140-6 
CATT net ou Kec yayntenc vega: Rammrcdes ol ki 62-1 177-9 171-4 170-1 231-1 200-7 
RET MON EATIO! os. .s2< 6s wie haste oa celea.s oe 88-7 152-2 160-9 154-4 176-7 182-8 
WALES WEStETN a. 5. ed cee bare! Maree hate 94-0 112-4 134-8 138-6 159-0 184-1 
CL GETELGS os a See ne a IA Be a ee 98-1 ali lion 128-5 128-4 110-6 94-5 
‘Cloietiyy INO aR es ee ae 57-0 164-6 148-3 141-4 172-2 151-7 
CoM EOrONGO) <cipssmismet ole hana ok - 77:6 171-5 168-1 157-1 191-0 176-6 
BISON le 4 MSR Pie MD ni ae re a A 85-0 194-4 191-4 208-1 160-0 108 0 
[Ox Soa do i Seat en FIR ANA OO ar era 82-3 188-3 170-0 162-3 133-1 163-5 
CED IDG oy) SARS SE ais ra 117-1 104-9 102-1 72-5 76-6 107-9 
MRM Peale nor a reek icemaaihle e segeetegeh cena 112-3 135-0 141-3 135-1 178-9 145-6 
ISG rales) (GLY) aes Rand Ga Or a 112-0 166-1 160-7 172-9 197-0 203 4 
ARS 6 ty Sos Bane ay Rae ee St ee 105-2 147-5 176-9 138-0 160-4 187-8 
| LOTR: 5 Sa Ue eee ee nm ae 82-7 147-4 129-3 131-9 141-8 134-4 
Milk (CoM Keys Kingerzy DSA s Se oe oe pea elo ape wien Ico 100-0 127-8 127-9 127-9 134:5 143-0 
Milk (CIS RON Re Oe RE: eee ania eee 106-2 125-6 139-1 138-8 151-8 149-2 
PTIKMAVACEOLIA) coats ehh ee 100-0 113-7 113-7 136-4 159-1 159-1 
MMPREATION © 0.0.0 spe be else sens 69-2 150-7 119-0 129-1 154-2 1237 
RPE MRIVESLOIN 2300's 4. baleen eda dsc n nes 89-6 133-3 115-2 120-6 134-8 111-7 
“TLMIOUE\S Saray Se aR ore ee Cn 128-7 117-4 109-4 174-9 219-2 147-7 
ek Ae aia 63-6 | 105-7 69-0 | 101-6 88-8 69-3 
ee Wee rk, 56-5 102-1 111-9 79-2 93-0 78-5 
ecenemOONGATIO. 2. . ¢ 5 6 ols oy teisg «lisa cass 75-0 158-4 142-8 155-4 202-4 181-2 
OTIS) 35 Oe, eee 62-2 89-4 130-7 68-1 75-3 55-8 
mee eotatoes (Toronto)...........:22.2..00: 66-0 142-8 103-3 220 4 257 0 154-6 
ISUGET TICS oa oe LE kl ene co kc b ss oes 60-3 116-7 119-4 156-5 170-4 169-1 
MEE eats oo. 551d ayatedcl Wave 7e cea vaca: sie, a 71:3 140-4 131-4 144-6 168-3 123-9 
i eee 79-4 100-0 118-2 103-6 121-0 137-6 
he ec uid gk vale aes 90-9 133-8 125-3 112- 173-9 149.2 
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CRUDE FARM PRODUCTS—39 ARTICLES—Continued. 


1897 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 

SULAIIDOLELES attcbra che atin aneieke conic conor eoere 80-4 86-4 93-3 135-7 119-8 146-9 
LOTMA COGS ee tees Cove ais: Ce cosas earnest 86-5 _ 98-3 114-4 106-5 103-0 179-6 
Niel een icBaed oy Nipee ORR Pie Stak AR ROL 89-3 185-8 169-8 185:8 191-9 211-2 
EDUETUD eee ae Emtec s Rats omic otoaeee eiaaa 69-2 93-7 110-6 113-2 142-0 106-2 

Wihent Ontarion ccc ee cen clrieeces ree 101-3 143-0 129-7 111-5 126-1 120: 
NVA iWeSLCIN sc vaes de deuakinee sae 101-8 149-5 129-5 123-7 126-1 114-1 
Woolsunwashed sii se ashe Aches auenemes 105-6 107-5 119-0 124-9 121-5 141-4 
WOO unvashecsis 2008 otek ky vantalk sy mun nee 110-9 106-6 113-5 106-9 105-7 129-8 
PASTA Ea alay sails Mai eta cue, ts ci 186-3 134-7 132-1 139-4 152-7 142-3 


MANUFACTURED FARM PRODUCTS—30 ARTICLES. 


1897 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 


Apples, evaporated... ..2-0seee cn. 64-7 93-6 97-1 158-8 118-1 89-5 
AIC OMe ce scree Re ee aa er ee 101-7 146-0 179-7 149-7 158-4 183-7 
Beef, dressed, hind quarters............ 102-5 168-2 205-1 198-8 231-8 230-0 
Beef, dressed forequarters.............. 84:0 131-7 172-1 159-1 182-2 190-0 
Becindressed plate wince eemptere nm tol aalsane stators 139-5 159-5 146-1 150-3 184-5 
PAT AME AU OR oie on ie at tatty aaa eau 64-9 182-2 170-9 183-8 196-9 165-2 
Osta et a1= (SH A Aad Me tte re SEMI Bi sirs a Ome 98-1 124-4 131-1 129-6 143-4 131-8 
TENTS 40) Bh oy vane renee OL IR hoe FONE 94-4 117-2 122-4 133-6 141-1 130-7 
THioursstraichnt: rollers wey wees eel 106-5 136-7 129-7 116-6 121-0 118-5 
Hloumistrone bakers sens Wena ee erate 106-8 123-2 117-5 107-1 114-0 108-1 
Flour, winter wheat patents............ 103-6 124-5 118-0 105-3 111-7 111-8 
Flour; Man., first patents....)./....4.-. 107-9 129-3 124-0 113-9 120-0 115-2 
GU COSe Meth Si HG MEA ore teen. ORC acm aber 55-0 145-3 138-1 124-5 142-6 140-3 
1B heayeypate ie Sen ictA em Wing Loe tar meen nn cn 100-7 131-1 162-2 140-9 144-7 171-1 
Hogs dressed'Nice ee hiets ae ce tur ae ae 98-4 166-8 186-0 153-3 175-2 207-3 
atm bD AATesseG@etaa a encemeri cee eee. 88-4 147-7 161-2 137-7 163-7 190 0 

FEO seated ty MID Te Ae An er PA Ra ZT 78+2 161-3 178-1 131-1 156-1 163-4 
eathers(4\ lines) meee ee sare ey ernie 98-9 119-5 122-9 123-2 136-5 151-8 
Linseed Oil (raw and boiled)........... 77-1 109-8 147-2 182-4 151-9 103-4 
IVE IG ih ss ioe teen er eee aes ele St Ree ra a 101-5 123-4 123-4 136-1 162-3 125-8 
Maple Sdmaro nue ee asec me ei 85-2 197-0 125-9 129-4 124-5 149-0 
Dic GOnIAs ab cee onsliass ce meer sacen gm maa clans aoa tys 66-1 121-7 112-3 194-6 114-7 128-5 
Oatireal hk hocah ate ttak tac eee ete, 80-7 143-3 123-7 129-9 135-6 123-9 
POPE U Sa Lian cite eae kare ae Teese 84-5 157-1 180-0 143-5 156-4 182-3 
Shorts ee steeds eine shear ata aes 66-0 162-2 151-7 161-9 177-1 148-1 
MOEN ON aoe oe Beye Rees iy ee et on Ee 70-7 112-9 113-8 114-7 117-8 121-3 
PRO WA ice se ited Arsen SRG ae eee 131-3 60-6 61-4 59-4 89-6 89-1 
pVic alamieu ei tee tad i eatin Bee SU ea can eet 102-6 142-6 154-1 150-0 155-4 176-0 
Vegetables canned (8 varieties)......... 77-5 97-0 99-9 140-4 135-8 113-2 

Cig tepseuan HER art coat ER ERR er cle) Aarne ere Ca ae 109-1 104-7 118-9 119-1 119- 126 8 

SAT Dre Ay fete ahr eestaneer etek) itt ad Cle 89-9 130-9 138-9 136-1 144-8 145-7 


*Including those which have passed through the first manufacturing process only. 
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IMPORTED FOODS*—17 ARTICLES. 
1897 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
[BTR ITE Se RM oe ene 96-1 115-2 110-6 92-4 199-4 108-2 
Chocolate. itd sete RE BE at a Be AS pate 97-6 110-0 106-5 106-5 106-5 106-5 
CSONTES ERIS) WR Bi re ee WA PIA coh rhe a ee 74-5 51-8 74-0 109-3 130-6 113-1 
Coffee, Santos........ ay Bs Hiroe | To arise aan 89-0 62-8 73+1 100-4 112-7 107-7 
MPO aTONOL A AT LATHES ey iertiocs <cvih iey attee Tee 89-9 84-7 91-3 101-1 94-0 107-9 
(COLT A REISS Sta ea Fe it a SP a 2 97-3 137-2 132-5 137-3 136-6 127-9 
CTNONG rah tice ab east mete 85-7 74-6 87-8 92-5 92-0 103:5 
IVRO LASSER suri tah ese Wart te yall ee sath silat asus 72-5 78-6 69-9 72-8 69-9 67°9 
( CPE T SIE I So oR ca PR 95-9 92-0 96-4 81-5 79-1 105-2 
LPS) OS NG ala Sex Mentey cia e eyoee ete ete Bind re Ie 83-3 101-6 115-6 118-9 144-7 142-4 
{PIETER rie A A Ca 106-6 110-0 93-5 156-2 125-9 126.2 
Raisins RE CEN Pe tine elt roe aes Rye eae, 91-1 78-8 66-7 110-1 121-3 108-0 
DCC MR BEM ered ie ic hepeesa cca oleate hee hoes 102-4 112-3 117-5 119-3 115-9 121-8 
Storie ramilacedsnscice nine ta rtasth eis aes 88-2 95-0 102-5 103-1 107-2 92-6 
Patrons © lil OW cher pte acrckey td es ho ten cose 91-0 107-8 111-7 112-5 117-4 99°8 
BRD TOCE a: wrce are asses HL Nia ges NPR re BRU RRA 79-4 93-2 110-9 135-1 138-5 114-6 
OP, LEA CRS Le CRO AN AL ec AUER Pita Se 98-4 132-6 131-0 129-5 130-2 127-9 
PACU Se rape Bren RY Meta e ie ES 90-5 96-4 98-3 110-5 113-2 110-7 
*Including foods manufactured from imported raw materials. 
ALL FOODSTUFFS—100 ARTICLES, 
ercamMsyanc. LOG EL. veered egare 80:6 149-9 140-7 148-4 167°3 136-8 
AMINA IStANG MEATS... oscars dec eee: 90-4 148-6 163-6 146:6 160-8 180-8 
ID ATEVePTOCUCE A.) siecle oclvetin dices ah onstnice 90-1 133-6 135-7 136-2 159-0 154-7 
LE TSIe 2 5 V8 aE a ee Di SOE eS 98-6 134-0 114-1 143-6 155-7 158+0 
Sr MOOCSY: attain eeN le Alenia aie a). 86-0 107-6 111-3 116-0 126-0 117-8 
Jel Reh ri Ate beastie BN Ane ae oe 87-6 126-7 129-8 133-1 142-1 1388-5 
ALL MATERIALS—172 ARTICLES. 
TMCS HLTA SS RE 2 ae OO REO eo 98-0 108-3 114-7 119-2 120-7 130-8 
iadesiand leather, ete..... 0.05.26. oes : 100-1 135-4 136-2 139-6 152-4 163-9 
Metals and implements.............055. 89-0 102:5 99-7 107-2 113-7 112-4 
relearn Qli@ tine... c+ fos pees tte eratneee 86-4 103-8 103-0 100-5 113-3 118-2 
| TPIS YES Fat a on 8 93-9 154-6 158-5 165-4 166-5 181-3 
Other building materials .............. 87-7 105-7 109-2 102-6 105-4 112-7 
» PAESUNUISKENTG Lo FE eet AT Loa ee 95-5 185-2 145-5 154:5 148-6 144-8 
PROUSEMUPNISHINGS ye tne lye s coe eek 99-8 110-4 110-6 110-6 114-5 126-2 
Mrngs and chemicals... 62... jedacdne 96-5 96-8 109-5 Ts 115-5 113-3 
PUSS bra. oR Be eae aA Se A Oe 88-0 227-6 234-5 252-9 293-7 807-9 
PSCC IAM OUSs: cee sone te 91-2 121-6 118-0 100-3 104-3 113-1 
aN ieee eps AS aah a Shan SRR AS 92-9 117-8 120-9 123-7 129-2 133: 
PRODUCTS OF THE MINE—12 ARTICLES. 
ERERRTVGNIN net Yat oe oh IN ee nae As. sda oe 71-7 68-9 63-3 64-9 69-0 85-5 
DOE ace RS ee Re Eo en ee (CT 105-8 102-6 98-7 130-8 124-0 
‘CE loan LARP ae AR aed a, CS se SC 96-5 99-1 103-4 115-2 139-2 141-6 
yc Heay 5S RISE ee ad Ne 73-4 95-4 97-5 89-7 88-3 . 90-1 
~ Quicksilver Bs Me re aes rain dey se, Sees c ENG 8 94-1 112-2 115-1 112-2 103-2 96-5 
SECS de a 81-1 69-6 71-0 71-2 81-2 79-8 
LN SIKIGR 35 5 SERN ean ae ei an 89-3 105-8 110°3 117-4 135-3 131-3 
oh oes I SS he 74-8 149-7 167:6 210-3 229-7 227-5 
oop, NYG(S Ea ahs iS re erg a 98-3 124-7 122-5 122-3 122-3 122-2 
ac 113-3 122-5 131-9 147-0 147-0 
113-9 115-9 119-3 129°3 137-0 
114-3 118-1 123-1 120-1 130:8 
106-1 109-2 114-7 124-8 126-1, 
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RAW MATERIALS AND MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 


Number 
of Com- 1890. 1897. 1907. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
modities. 
(ORV erWe ce mien: AT 112-9 85-4 | 129-1 | 141-8 | 154-5 141- 
BRO OCSE atte se centr ante ccscke tars 
Manufactured 51 104-2 93-7 | 118-5 | 129-3] 135-9 134 
(Rare et aatanee ne 107 113-4 102-1 134-7 144-5 149-3 202 
lot DING Ne Mase: cits dene. { 
(Manufactured. iby 101-2 98-9 121-4 124-1 127-0 139- 
FEUE Wane cepet tite 12 129-9 85-5 141-4 109-4 115-3 117- 
Metals and Metal Products} 
Manufactured 34 121-2 91-9 115-6 102-4 103-4 107- 
GRaw.eer pats iB) 99-2 98-4 165-2 158-8 158-7 174. 
Lumber and Wood Pro-{ 
GAGES eee thee: (Manufactured. 16 101-9 97-1 140-9 | 181-2 | 142-6 149- 
(Rta wrebeie ces ee 3 100-1 98-7 | 115-6] 124-5 | 132-9 135- 
Fuel and Lighting........ { ; 
(Manufactured. 7 110-0 Tie LOL g, 83-1 99-1 108- 
oi ee Sts poe eae 89 111-7 89-7 140-7 146-8 154-9 152-0 
Aes ea Manufactured. 165 110-1 91-0 118-6 118-4 124-9 128-8 


tExclusive of furs (4 lines). 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FOODS, 1911, 1912, 1913. 


Meats, Fish, Dairy, Fruits, Vegetables, Breadstuffs, Sugar, Tea, Coffee, Condiments 
etc. (86 in number). 


(Average Prices 1890-1899—100.) 


1913. 1912. 1911. 

JANA Vee eee kee GE Ec aig a ee, Pa AR em So NA ar A de De: 131-8 1438-0 |: 132-9 
Ble To Pray te oe cag 3, Soc Se Rae Sent hegre LUA ar, ae Ce nee Pk ED ee 129-1 146-7 131-2 
GG WED 2S Sa Ne ote eG erro Ne eras VBL I AO ge ONES ETA eh RRC LEO Gente 129-3 146-3 129-2 
Wis GSild Aerts Ape ee, anon HAN SRG RUM ee PEAT SETA Te ON Sem Ml eS a wo ane Ae 129-5 147-4 128-2 
WW IR aa peeing Sate as ee ARS eee Ria A Steer he Sat Sey OE ne rah UN ae 128-5 146-5 127-6 
RUT Cr steen ste he tet ceetete ht sce ac Ae esa cd Ati Coen, Se Rea ert ene MLR SN LY My ed 130-9 145-3 129-3 
ASO Se Sea G ak cat a4 are Meee ete fir | eer ane ae ere Ran LENO eae POR eS Wea A | mb vg Bal i, 128-7 138-1 130-1 
TATUISUS Gos BP NAA Pcs sitar: ocr) vote tents aces RGR Pe coo GEMS Aire PLM RS Sol) Ao 124-6 137-3 134-8 
Deplemibers nia celia e eho! |, Ba ISO R ry dnt ih.) fyb oon He Ueno 126-5 134-5 134-1 
OCTO DER is eRe oe ie Le arian ace A LAAN AD Eo Ope at Ray eters hess 126-9 136-6 135-9 
IN GHVZETIN DOT Rise teva te ie ele en ace Pygtiel nt et eet Ret Se ih ge) oC ell ak on ela 131-7 139-9 135-2 
WDE ce Den ete Ask Lepore ete ME Tec bie Ig eet LEME eee oe ner ees 135-9 140-7 137-7 

PX CADE cee ae Pa ol ae CE aes ee ote are REM Pec oe ane eet 130-1 141-7 132-2 
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RELATIVE PRICES OF FOODS,! 1911, 1912, AND 1913, 


Including Meats, Fish, Dairy Products, Fruits, Vegetables, Breadstuffs, Sugar, Tea, 
Coffee, Condiments, ete. 


(Average Prices 1890-1899=100.) 


ae (-——}+-—_+_+_ +f fF Ft fT} 8 

[vase ae Cra aan Ike 
146 5 ea eee ee re 
145 | aa ip ama Dea Le ee ees 
chs CEs Cas ea TO eee 
oe | APNE cbs ka a dH HS DR A aa He 
i + _ + Et 2 
140 bh ee Pon 
2 aE ene sR aM a ee me HE 
4 ES STEN DRA YG a Vk TSE ae a Liou! 438 

8 |} — nee aaa 
135 (Cera es era era bee ee ed Scat er ine ke oe Ye 136 
d fl 4135 

\i2y+y | Ii RS ae en Reel SS BES CNS oP I 4 ore erie 
3p et ete 133 
258 ~f yi 132 
“°° Bed Sioa ona RS a RR “A 135 
30) | [oc MEERUT IEE” 9 RES Sod ae I BO TSA PY é ea 135 
129 | TENS ea | 6 2 Se Fe a aa ee" £2 ey 12 
20 | EP eas UTR de aaecr, a Ps 9 A ER MORE IR BY ae 
So | SG Rei Sere ea) tea A FA iiss 
Q (ae Dey a Dae ay ee 125 
cy sh) CUBS ES Ca A 124 
(feccy | CE a ee Re . 
" ied ets re29) 2 aaa 595 RSCENAT momeser" ‘3 TE Hi aN she 


CHANGES IN IMPORTANT STAPLE COMMODITIES. 


For the examination of the price tendencies of individual commodities reference 
must be made to the large table. It may be convenient, however, to append a few 
notes of the briefest character with regard to certain important staples :— 

Wueat.—The low years were 1894-1896 (61-65 cents). Between that and 1909, 
the high year, there was a rise of 45 cents a bushel. The present level is 18-20 cents 
below the high mark. 

Oats.—Prices rose from 20 cents in 1896 to 40-45 cents in 1909, falling to 33-37 
cents in 19138. The 1912 world crop was the heaviest on record. 

Baritey.—The rise in western barley was from 21 cents in 1896 to 62 cents in 1911, 
and in eastern barley from 28 cents in 1897 to 79 cents in 1912. The 1911 eastern 
crop was very short. 

Hay.—Baled hay, which sold for $8 in Montreal in 1894, brought $17.25 in 1912 
and $14 in 19138. 

Bran anp SuHorts.—These commodities have considerably more than doubled since 
1897. In 1912 prices were at least 160 per cent higher than in 1897. The demand for 
feed for the increased dairy herds is the cause attributed. Brand and shorts being 
by-products, the price is governed largely by demand, supply being determined by 
other factors. 

CaTTLeE AND Berer.—Western beef have risen from $2.77 (1894) to $6.77 
(1913), the early quotation being for ranchers; while Eastern cattle have risen from 


1This includes all finished food products covered in the investigation, eighty-one in number, 
but is exclusive of raw farm products, such as grain, fodder and animals and of liquors and 
tobacco. 
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$3.02 (1896) to $6.99 (1913). Beef has followed, the rise in fore-quarters having been 
considerably more pronounced than in hinds, being from $4.06 (1895) to $$11.75 
(1913), or by two and one-half times. 

Hoas anp Hoag Propucts.—A price of $9.08 in 1913 compares with one of $3.86 in 
1896 for live hogs. Dressed hogs and various hog products show increases from 100 
per cent up in the past fifteen years. 

Pouttry.—The rise since 1897 has been about 150 per cent. Fowls have doubled 
in price, and chickens and turkeys more than doubled. 

Butrer.—Butter which sold at 18-22 cents in the early 90’s, now brings from 25-29 
cents wholesale. Summer prices are double what they used to be, but butter always 
inclined to be dearer in winter, and the rise on a cold-weather basis is not so pro- 
nounced. 

Currse.—The rise since 1896 is between 50-60 per cent. 

Eccs.—The rise is approximately 150 per cent in fifteen years. 

Fisu.—Dry codfish has risen about 50 per cent since 1895-1900. Halibut is up 
from 7 cents to 10 cents. Salmon trout and whitefish have risen from 64 cents to 12 
cents in the past fifteen years. 

CaNnNED SatMon.—The price varies with the pack, but it was $8.25 in 1918 as com- 
pared with $3.75 in 1897. The world’s demand has greatly increased. 


Appires.—Prices since 1909 have been at least 40-50 per cent higher than obtained 
in the 90’s. Evaporated apples were very high in 1911 (13 cents), but are back to the 
price common several years ago (7-8 cents). Other fresh fruits are as a rule cheaper 
than they used to be. 

Porators.—From year to year potatoes now run considerably higher, the years 
1911 and 1912 witnessing unprecedentedly high prices. The demand is larger and 
steadier than before 1900. 

FLour.—Flour on the whole has been steady since 1909, being considerably higher 
than in the 90s. 

OaTMrAL.—Oatmeal during the past five years has been on considerably higher 
levels than in 1896. Prices were as low as $3 a barrel in 1896, but this was exceptional. 
‘It is now approximately $5 a barrel, or about 30 per cent above the level of 1890-99. 


Trea AND CorreE.—There has been a slow but steady rise in tea, the cumulative 
effect of which amounts to about 30 per cent. Coffee went down rapidly from 1895 to 
1902, and stayed low until 1909 on account of heavy production in Brazil. It has 
since recovered to its former level, but was weak last year on the abandonment of the 
valorization scheme by the Brazilian Government. 


Sucar.—Crop conditions govern prices from year to year. 1911 and 1912 were 
the highest years since 1898, but a present price of $4.59 per hundredweight compares 
with one of 7.10 in 1890. 

Woo..—A slump in wool occurred in 1901, but prices firmed in 1905. They were 
low again in 1908, but are now high. The foreign wool market governs. 

Corron.—Since 1904, there have been several years of short supplies and high 
prices. Prices are now approximately 50 per cent higher than in 1890-99. 

Smtx.—Prices have fallen recently and are still low, being fully 10 per cent lower 
all round than they were in the 90’s. 

Lraturer.—Prices are approximately 40 per cent higher than in the 90’s. 

Iron and STEEL.—Prices went down during the 90’s, but have recovered, though 
not to as high a level. They are still a little under those of 1900. 

Copprer.—Prices were very high about 1907 and have been low since until last year 
when they rose to a point about 25 per cent higher than the level of 1890-99. 
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Leap.—1907 and 1912 were high years, but 1910 and 1911 saw prices about the 
same as in the 90’s. 

Coat.—Bituminous coal has been fairly steady but anthracite coal has gone uo 
materially in the past five years. 

Coat O1.—Prices have gone down from 20 cents a gallon, which was common in 
the 90’s, to 12 cents in 1911 and 15 cents in 1913. This, it is said, has been rendered 
possible by the enormous demand for gasoline previously a by-product in the manufac- 
ture of coal oil. Gasoline has advanced from 17 cents in 1900 to 25 cents in 1913. 

Bricks, Lime anp CemMENtT.—Bricks have gone up by 60 per cent since 1890-99. 
Lime has advanced by nearly 40 per cent. Cement prices, however, were all but cut 
in half between 1896 and 1912. They are now slowly advancing. 

Linseep O1.—Prices fluctuate with the flax crop, being very high in 1911 and 
1912 (50 per cent over 1890-99) but much easier in 1913. 

Rosin.—Prices have been multiplied by four in the last twenty years. 


Meruyxatep Spreits.—The price has been reduced by the Government to approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of what it used to be. ‘ 


Suutpuuric Acmw.—This important chemical has doubled in price since 1902. 


Togpacco.—The Canadian raw leaf has doubled in price. A standard plug has 
advanced by 35 per cent since the early 90’s. 

Newsprint Paprer.—Prices have gone down from an average of $3 per hundred- 
weight in 1890-99 to $2 during the last three years. 

Briyper Twine.—This important article is lower than it used to be notwithstanding 
a rapid advance last year. . 

Russer.—Prices were very high in 1910-11, but fell to less than half in 1918. 
They are now about on the average that prevailed during the 90’s. 


Soap.—Soap has been going up steadily, with increasing cost of manufacture. 


Srarcu.—Starch follows corn and was very high (6 cents) in 1908. It-is now 
5:6 cents. In 1892 it fell below 4 cents. 
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APPENDIX No. 3. 


Exhibit contributed by Department of Labour, Canada, through Mr. R. H. Coats. 


RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913. 


When the object is to measure cost of living, retail prices offer a better medium 
than wholesale, being what is actually paid by the consumer. As already pointed out, 
a smaller number of articles suffice in the investigation of retail prices compared with 
wholesale; three-fourths of the expenditures of the average family may be included 
under twenty-five or thirty headings; on the other hand a very much larger number of 4 
sources must be consulted, on account of the extent to which local influences operate. — 
Tt is also much more difficult to obtain a satisfactory basis of retail quotations (each 
retailer being more or less a law unto himself) and to determine, when quotations for 
the same locality vary, which should be regarded as “typical.” The compilation of 
retail prices accordingly has been less frequently attempted. 
Since the beginning of 1910, a monthly record of retail prices in each city having 
a population of 10,000 or over throughout the Dominion (fifty-seven in number), has 
been published in the Labour Gazette, the official journal of the Department of Labour. 
The prices are taken on the fifteenth of each month by local correspondents.! The — 
articles included number thirty-six “necessaries” (thirty being foods), as follows: | 
sirloin steak, best; roast beef, medium chuck; veal, forequarter; mutton, hindquarter 3 ; 
fresh roasting pork; salt pork; bacon, best smoked; fresh fish, good quality, variety — 
stated; pure leaf lard; eggs, new laid and packed; milk; butter, dairy, tub and creamery q 
prints; Canadian cheese, new and old; bread; flour, strong bakers; rolled oats; rice, — 
good medium; beans, hand picked; apples, evaporated; prunes, medium quality; sugar, — 
granulated and yellow; tea, black (medium Indian or Ceylon) and green (medium ~ 
Japan); coffee, Mocha, medium; potatoes; vinegar, white wine; laundry starch; coal, — 
bituminous and anthracite; hard and soft wood; and coal oil. 
From this record an adequate idea may be obtained of the movement of retail — 
prices in Canada since 1909.2 This, however, would illustrate only the closing stages — 
of the recent rise. As it was impossible within the time available to secure an equally — 
comprehensive series backward, it was decided to take the departmental record for a _ 
single month in each of the past five years and to obtain for the several localities quota- 
tions for the same date in the years 1905 and 1900. In this way, the rise in retail 
prices since 1900 will be measured, though the annual fluctuations are missed between 


SS 


1These prices are checked and compiled in the Department, an explanation being required 
from the correspondent for every variation as compared with the preceding month and for every — 
stationary price of over three months standing. While every effort is taken to insure that the 
quotations are on the same basis throughout, it is not claimed that the individual quotations as 
between different localities are absolutely. comparable (having been collected by different 
persons), though it is thought that they are broadly so. The claim is made, however, that in | 
each locality the statistics are continuous, and that the variations accurately represent the 
changes from time to time in pnice level. ¥ 

2By ‘necessaries of life’’ are usually meant the universal needs of the mass of the people — 
including the commoner luxuries or “conventional necessaries.’’ Marshall (Hconomics of In- 
dustry, p. 60) distinguishes between ‘necessaries for existence’? and ‘‘necessaries for effi- 
ciency’ defining the latter for a workingman in England as ‘a well-drained dwelling with © 
several rooms, warm clothing, with some changes of underclothing, pure water, a plentiful — 
supply of cereal food, with a moderate allowance of meat and milk, and a little tea, etc., some 
education and some recreation, and lastly sufficient freedom for his wife from other work to © 
enable her to perform properly her maternal and her household duties.” # 

3A table showing the average prices for the twelve months of each year (1910, 1911, 1912 
and 1913) for the several articles in each city is published in Wholesale Prices, Oanada, 1913, 
pp. 241-257. Averages for the Dominion as a whole for each year are added. , 
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1900 and 1905 and again between 1905 and 1909. The month chosen was December, 
when the volume of household buying is perhaps at its height, the date of the quota- 
tions (namely, the second week in the month) being early enough to escape abnormal 
holiday demands. The quotations in so far as possible were obtained from the books 
of the retailers who have supplied the later information to the correspondents of the 
Labour Gazette. 

The full table of quotations is given at the close of the present section. Such a 
table, even more than the table of wholesale prices in the preceding section, calls for 
analysis and explanation, an involved and elusive task, seeing that the variations of 
the several commodities in obedience to the general trend of the market are often 
different in different localities. As a preliminary help in this eonnection the prices 
of each article have been averaged for each of the provinces and have been inserted in 
the large table. 


GENERAL RESULT—SIMPLE AVERAGES. 


The first question requiring an answer is, to what extent have commodity prices 
at retail, considered as a whole, risen in the Dominion, considered as a whole, since 
the year 1900? 

The table beginning on the next page shows the average prices for the whole 
Dominion for each of the thirty-six commodities in each of the seven years, while the 
table next following shows the same averages reduced to the form of index numbers 
with the year 1900 as base. These tables, and especially the final column of the latter, 
afford the answer to the question just asked. Averaging the increases shown by the 
thirty-six articles in the fifty-seven localities in the seven years (that is summing up 
the evidence afforded by the 14,000 quotations contained in the large table) the answer 
is that the rise in retail prices since 1900 has amounted to 33-6 per cent. The rise 
between 1900 and 1905 amounted to over six points, or a little over a point a year. 
Thereafter the upward. tendency would appear to have been accelerated, a gain of 
nearly thirteen points being recorded by 1909, or an average rate of advance of over 
three points a year. From 1909 to 1912 the rise was at the rate of approximately five 
points a year. In 1913 there was a slight recession. 
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( 
- GENERAL RESULT—BUDGETS OF WEEKLY FAMILY EXPENDITURES. 


The above is an “unweighted” result. But in the case of retail prices where the 
number of articles is comparatively limited and where marked variations occur in the 
importance of the articles (as, for example, between beef and vinegar), an unweighted 
average is unconvincing. Especially is this so in the present instance where the most 
rapid advances have occurred in meats and other articles of first importance to the 
consumer. A common way of estimating the final effect of changes in retail prices 
is by working out a budget of family expenditures, in terms of the prices quoted at 
different periods. With regard to the quantities to be used in such a budget for 
Canada, no investigation into family expenditures has ever been made on a sufficient 
scale to render the results applicable to the country as a whole, and it would appear 
impracticable to obtain such a budget in a country where conditions of climate, food 
supply, ete., vary so widely. The Department of Labour, however, has constructed 
for purposes of statistical measurement a list of quantities based on estimates by 
various official bodies in the United States and Great Britain and on limited inquiries 
in Canada which may be regarded as fairly typical of ordinary household expenses 
per week, and which it will be interesting to apply in the present inquiry.’ 

A table in which this budget has been worked out in the terms of average prices 
for the whole Dominion in each of the years 1900, 1905, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912 and 
1913, is given below. The first column of this table shows the quantity of each com- 
modity which is regarded as representing the weekly consumption of a family of five. 
In the succeeding columns, the amounts which these quantities would cost at the aver- 
age prices of the several articles for the whole of Canada in the respective years are 
shown. 


1This method of weighting, of course, is still open to the objection that the “average” 
prices themselves in which the calculations are made are “simple,” i.e., are obtained by regard- 
ing the fifty odd localities included in the survey as of equal importance, whereas the four 
leading cities alone exceed in population all the others combined. The averages might have 
been obtained by weighting the localities according to population, but it is thought that the 
results would not have been changed materially. In the case of the provincial averages used on 
a later page, the fact that the larger provinces are represented by,a greater number of localities 
automatically introduces a certain degree of weighting. 
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WEEKLY EXPENDITURES ON STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING FOR A FAMILY 
OF FIVE—1900-1913. 


Commodity. Quantity | 1900. 1905. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. | 1913. 

cts cts. cts. Cts: Cts: cts. ets 
Beef; sirloin steaks. 2270.2, 232%. Paul eye n eps 27-2 30-4 33-6 36-4 36°8 43-0 46-6 
Beet, chuck, TOaAstss. a. lace; ak Pb 19-6 24-6 23-6 25-6 26-8 29-4 31-6 
Wealstorequarter:sc: 5 a. 04. ca.s: EG 10-0 11-3 11-6 12-7 13-8 15-3 16-7 
Mutton, roast, hindquarter...... Loree la cene 11-8 12-2 14-6 16-8 16-7 18-1 19-4 
Work*roasting, fresh... .. ./.)./0..: iI ig 2 Eee 12:3 13-1 16-4 17-2 16-8 18-6 20:5 
POLES LU pew ty cia te eccine. c Bie 21-8 25-0 ogee 32-6 31-4 33-4 36-6 
Bacon, best smoked............. des 15-4 17-8 22-0 24-3 22-6 21-4 26-0 
and pureslcatincnd say ues tas laos 26-2 28-2 38-4 39-0 33-8 37-8 36-8 
SSS TES Me wot areas ISCLOZ a ere 25-7 30-0 36-5 44.7 45-7 47-0 49-4 
Eggs, packed..... Ree Tbe een hal Seo nS ce 20-2 23-4 31-8 82-0 33-0 35-4 37-4 
RoE ewe Be es Asm a och 6 qts. 36-6 39-6 45-6 48-6 46-8 54-0 54-6 
BuGters dairy tubes vetoes. ae 2lbpaKckcr 44.2 49-4 53-8 54-0 58-4 64-0 60-0 
Butter, creamery prints......... Hhrass 25-5 27-7 32-0 32-0 34-9 37-0 35-4 
Cheese, Canadian, old...........]l1  “ 16-1 17-6 17-8 18-2 20-0 21-1 20-1 
Cheese, Canadian, new.......... ihe aig 14-6 15-7 17-0 17-1 19-1 19-5 19-4 
Bread plain’ whites, a. 040 )./2% A Danes 55-5 58-5 66-0 64-5 66-0 64-5 64-5 
Flour, ordinary family.....,. ../10 “ 25-0 28-0 32-0 33-0 34-0 34-0 33-0 
ROMER OATS ee See bes eno, Dati 18-0 19-5 21-5 20-5 22-0 r2Z2s0 21-5 
Rigey wood.smedium.: 5. 4.4.2. Dial 10-4 10-6 10-8 10-6 11-0 11-6 12-0 
Beans; handpicked.../.......:.. AEM 8-6 9-4 10-8 11:0 10-8 12-2 11-6 
Apples, evaporated.............. oes 9-9 7-7 11-4 eel 13-4 13-0 12-4 
Prunes, medium quality.........]1 “ 11-5 9-6 9-8 10-9 12-5 12-6 122, 
leary eranwlated.... a luples. cee. ae 21-6 22-0 22-8 24-4 27-6 25-2 22-0 
usa vellows. ais hactis. does: oe aie 10-0 9-8 10-0 10-6 12-4 11-8 10-8 
Pica lacke Cp alls tN oe rien 8-2 8-3 8-5 8-7 8-7 8-9 8-9 
BReey MOTOOTIM mee ese cis Senior ak etsy ad 2 eee 8-7 8-7 9-1 9-2 9-4 9-3 9-3 
DERE AS J Plt re ee nape = eee ae bea 8-6 8-8 7-9 9-2 9-2 9-5 9-4 
BIOLALOCS eet th re omaha ok 2 pksa. a. 24-1 28-0 27-4 29-5 47-2 36:8 36-9 
Vinegar, white wine............. + pt.. 0-7 0-7 0-7 0-7 0-7 0-7 0-7 
JECSC CTS op Gee OE EE PRESS GEE (ARE aE a 548-0 | 595-6 | 675-6 | 706-1 | 741-5 | 767-6 | 775-7 
Woalranthracitert cs. . 6.020 ss ...s 1-16 ton 39-5 45-2 47-7 47-0 45-7 55-6 53-2 
Woal) bitumMiINOUs. 00 2). eee c ce + 31-1 B23 36-7 38-2 36-4 40-3 38-0 
(WYO k AEG IA Rene ee ee 45 cord 32-5 35-3 42-8 43-8 40-2 42-4 41-1 
NcocISOLt ode) UY Ne Gos y 22-6 25-5 27°3 29-8 31-1 32-0 31-7 
PORNO oe tata csv s eed titel Wet Uy Pe 24-0 24-5 24-1 23-8 23-2 23-8 23-8 
Ream Lio Ginga eee cr ene aici er 149-7 | 162-8 178-6 | 182-6 | 176-6 | 194-1 | 187-8 
(rand’ totale testes gee leg meee fe 697-7 | 738-4 | 854-2 | 888-7 | 918-1 | 961-7 | 963-5 
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THE COURSE OF RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913. 
Number of Articles Included, 34 (weighted). Prices in 1900=100. 
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It will be seen that a weekly family budget which would have cost $6.97 in 1900, 
cost $7.38 in 1905; $8.54 in 1909; $8.88 in $1910; $9.18 in 1911; $9.61 in 1912 and 
$9.63 in 1913. 

Representing the cost of the 1900 budget as 100, the rise is as follows :— 


1900. 1905. 1909. 1910. 1901 1912. 1913, 


100 108-7 122-4 127-3 131-5 137-8 138-2 


As already pointed out, this is doubtless a more accurate index of the retail price 
movement than the simple average above presented. 


COMPARISON OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES BY PROVINCES. 


The influence of locality on retail prices has been already emphasized. In proceed- 
ing to elaborate somewhat on this point it will be of interest to note, first, what has 
been the general tendency of average prices in the several provinces. To illustrate 
this, a family budget similar to that employed above has been worked out in the terms 
of the average prices shown for each province in the large table (pages 155-219). 
The budget, however, was restricted to foods, as the kind and quantity of fuel used 
in different sections of the Dominion varies considerably :— 


WEEKLY EXPENDITURES ON STAPLE FOODS FOR FAMILY OF FIVE. 


1900. 1905. ; 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
INO, SST ERR en en oar a 5-611 5-833 6-820) 6-892 7-186} 7-353) 7-357 
News Drunswickr © en Ee Ip GE ie 5-383 5-828 6-514 6-863 7-624 7-458 7-587 
uencenticiwardetslandainegecwin es ase s. 4-812 5-264 5-899 5-958 6-120 6-247 6-887 
ISIS OES Sd aie, A AP eS Ee Oe are a 5-147] 5-640] 6-588 6-592 6-896} 7-285] 7-423 
(COTY RIG «2 es ave eae So Aas Ta kK §-012 5-598 6-472 6-747 6-665 6-930 7-040 
CODA eA: tet everest e eee mie Ab ee 5-851 6-194 7-481 7-787 8-001 8-033 8-161 
amcanC Me yal tr ck inl eae acl g ty des nee 6-864 6-920] 6-935 7-634} 8-819] 8-814} 8-882 
NOTH PEE ae ay gore ple MBs CAL NEA, aR 6-024 6-502 7-711 8-010 8-190 8-633 8-563 
Pamsishe@olumpid..e.n. cys esce ak ae, 6-899 7-741 8-166} 9-055 9-307} 9-460) 9-122 
ominiontol Canada. ua. daiednt ioe. ce 5-480} 5-956} 6-756) 7-061 7-415} 7-676) 7-757 


Making the 1900 total for each province in the above equal to 100, the following 
series of numbers illustrating the comparative rate at which food prices have advanced 
in the several provinces is obtained :— 


1¢00. 1905. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 

SCOUTS eee ered CO Mt hoi se Lacs Rcute ale 100} 108-9 121-25)" (1228) 128-0)estol- OW ial f 
ewepninswick-. ..0 20... be es ete 100 108-2 121-0 127-4 141-6 138°+5 140-9 
Brince Hd ward Islandt<.22.2.%0).0...0.5.9 100 109-3 122-5 123-8 127-1 129-8 143-1 
ONL eye ES AE one en 100 109-5 127-9 128-0 133-9 141-5 144.2 
UNA RESE Oya a 100 111-6 129-1 134-6 132-9 138-2 140-5 
MRO) SiTigo Saal aid ect ag iA eC 100} 105-8} 127-8} 133-0) 136-7 137-2) 139-4 
Merrsicrclicwan. © fob oc) lw he loca bas 100 100-8 101-0 111-2 128-4 128-4 129-3 
Beene eee RI ON os 100} 107-9} 128-0} 132-9] 135-9} 143-3) 142-1 
Meerrtish: @olumbia:......:.2..:20.0e0-00 0 100} 112-2} 118-3 131-2} 134-9} 137-1 132-2 
Dominion of Canada..... BBY «OA EMI DhE OF SEER 100} 108-6} 128-2} 128-8} 1385-3} 140-0} 140-5 
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Another table of index numbers designed to show the comparative level of food 
prices in each province from year to year, has been worked out as below and the 
results charted on the following page. In this table and chart the total cost of a food 
budget computed in average prices for the whole Dominion in 1900 (namely $5.48) 
has been made equal to 100. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WEEKLY EXPENDITURES ON STAPLE FOODS. 
(1900 Cost for whole of Canada—100.) 


3 ‘ > < F = 


1900. 1905. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
Inia Racin Se cae ehere acdanoeeedc oben ae> 102-3 106-4 124-4 125-7 131-1 134-1 134-4 
Nar S WAGlGeonv cs & ke elumcnetto nts nee oe brat 98-2 106-3 118-8 125-2 139-1 136-0 138-4 
PTNGe uC WALGULS ANd ach aaetencyeeetel tetera 87-8 96-0 107-6 108-7 111-6 113-9 125-6 
(Glial NC ote Sade ere Be eee Be DERN ea at 93-9 102-9 120-2 120-2 125-8 132-9 135-4 
VATION Ne atin Aces ob erie ee SERED leks 91-4 102-1 118-1 123-1 121-6 126-4 128-4 
«WN ies FY EIO or ete ice hg Snes Sd ete Sic ptontaete Clo ramet 106-6 113-0 136-5) (142-0 146-0 146-5 148-9 
GAG] eA ral atv ea pele Ree ort) Meine octets Homstcae 125-2 126-2 126-5 139-3 160-9 160-8 162-0 
IND SESE RDARRS. seg tie pL aeaeee nO taste AithG-ae CITES EE 109-9 118-6 140-7 146-1 149-4 157-5 156-2 
FArinich Golunmipiacaee. oe renise tie dapiertanian 125-8 141-2 149-0 165-2 169-8 172-6 166-4 
Dominion Ot @avad aera ten ne ce eral aiel- sie 100-0 108-6 123-2 128-8 135-3 140-0 141-5 


The above tables throw’ light on the comparative cost of living in the several prov- 
inces and the extent to which this has varied in recent years. In 1900, for example, it 
would appear that food prices were appreciably higher in Nova Scotia than in Quebec; 
the distinction, however, disappeared in the last two years. Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia were about on the same level fifteen years ago, but the latter is now 
the higher. During 1918, retail prices went down in the cities of Nova Scotia, Alberta 
and British Columbia, but went up in those of New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec and Manitoba. For Canada, as a whole, the rise in food stuffs has been 40-5 
per cent. Of the provinces, Quebec shows the most rapid relative rise (44 per cent) 
and Saskatchewan the least (29 per cent). This, of course, does not imply that the 
former is now the higher from a cost of living standpoint. From the standpoint of the 
actual present cost of foods, the most expensive province would appear to be British 
Columbia, followed by Saskatchewan, Alberta, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Prince Edward Island, in the order named. In all such 
generalizations regard must be had for the limited number and otherwise special 
characteristics of the localities included. 


COMPARISON OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES BY CITIES. 


In using the statistics of the large table for the purpose of directly comparing 
prices in the several cities, it must be remembered that the data have been collected 
by different persons, and that they were primarily intended to show tendencies from 
year to year. Every effort, however, was made to secure the same basis of quotation 
throughout and the results are doubtless comparable in a general way if not invariably 
in the case of individual quotations. 

In the accompanying table, a budget is worked out for each city in terms of 1900, 
1905, 1912 and 19138 prices. In the final column an index number is assigned to each 
city, the number given to the Dominion as’a whole being 100. These numbers are 
based on the figures for 1912-138, corrected in some cases by the earlier data.+ 


1As above pointed out, the employment of the same budget throughout is open to the 
criticism that widely different conditions of living prevail in the different cities——Edmonton as 
compared wlth Halifax, for example, having a longer and more severe winter, necessitating the 
consumption of more fuel, having less variety and abundance of fish-food, etc. . The budget 
methods of measurement is undoubtedly rough. At the same time it may be argued that such 
differences amount at the most to tendencies,—fish not being a final substitute for meat, econ- 
omies of fuel being possible by heating fewer rooms, etc. ; 
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COURSE OF AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN LEADING CITIES OF THE SEVERAL 
PROVINCES, 1900-1913. 


(Average Prices, Dominion of Canada, 1900=100). 
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City. Cost of Food Budget*. 
1900. 1905. 1912. 
Nova Scotia— 
SAV COURS RAE ieinorae fac Nestea textarea 4.6912 4.8578 7-7237 
WSS VALOR etc co et Mit Merny atcha 5+ 2637 5-4362 7-5355 
NF a CYST i SRS Oe, ASR Seren tree ee Noro a 5-5150 6-0550 7-0817 
MELAif aX Meee ork ee caiact tele ates ote eek 5-4050 6-1312 7-5617 
Prince Edward Island— 
Ghatlowebowily av. oklkce ei act 4-8120 5 +2262 6-3286 
New Brunswick— 
INEOTIC LODE ae nites Ta er abate ee eo 5-0950 5-4375 6-9897 
Gee OLE ee enh ton crete vic tedelotneeg: 5- 2237 6-0112 7-9174 
Herederichonwey shoe one ie ieee = 5-3962 5-8262 7-4487 
Quebec— 
QuiGlocves, We sawe pial don - peomaro 4-8600 5-3700 7-3161 
HE CECILY. CLS tere eet ecaetan: ae -pomeeret 5-1412 5-7112 7-3573 
SOTO et cee eens, Horas Me ame tases spans lapcte 5-0362 5-5162 6-7262 
SCMEvacmbbe ase wena «keer: 4-5966 4-8216 6-6887 
Sri OLDIES Merce hess tee ene Bechet rate 5-0925 6-1337 7-5986 
NEOntreal eo. kittens he tala weirs ohn 6-0141 6-9175 7-9384 
ETAL he.) cere Bed Sa eo Mai ek Re oom 4-8748 5-1040 7-1002 
Ontario— . 
Ottawa ho caine aaa eee. 5-1012 5- 6828 7-2500 
Brock willow... L536 Ao cee 5-2906 5-6307 7-2873 
Kamestonsemosie tka ee tr ae 4-6512 5-1345 6-8912 
Belbevalles sg tee ee ee bs 5-4722 5-5944 7-1777 
Peterborough vee oem eaee eee 5-0312 5-4112 7-0274 
Orillig Meese ee ee. career 5-0312 54812 6-6957 
MROTOUGOSIES fe eee tae eee ee 5-0257 5-5432 7-1873 
INtavaractiallge i. cits aera telat 5-4053 6-2786 7-6962 
Harmtltons 2c ee hohe ee ace eee 4-8798 5-1548 7-0256 
Bran tlorcienso ce. ethics oer ee 5- 1624 5-5157 7-3280 
Gielphetoeh ieee eee en tes 4.7848 5- 2443 7-2415 
Berlinteee scares Pesto tec Sere oer 4-7107 5-3445 7-2613 
WWOOGStOG Iss; asec ite Pansies one e leet ese 5- 2590 5-8590 7-0804 
SEP a tlOLG eae Ce Cee nem ant Wane cre ae ee 4-6874 5-4976 7-1527 
TONG On Mis tc pice tec ates 4-5788 5-6915 7-3657 
Sr LO TMAS Nise cin see bee en ye meeat eeneee a ae 5-1675 5-6723 7-0749 
@hatharmyee ce. beet eh aes eek 5-5841 5-8561 7-0448 
WANG SOTSAY aia eel ay en ne aor en 5-5666 6-2707 78912 
Owen Sound.) eee A ee eee 51954 5-3387 6- 6524 
Manitoba— 
NVI Eee chee. eres ais OEE 5-8275 5-9566 8 +3237 
TANG ONS es ma er bce ee Oe ee 6-0750 6-5150 7-9435 
Saskatchewan— : 
VE RINIA ree eee ene ee tetciors CRnere Eat aoe or 7-5253 7-2347 8-9599 
Alberta— 
MAMONtONIs noe ee Mee Rae eter 5-3350 6-2925 8-3425 
Meth bridgvess were re. Scere ee aaare 6-9033 6-8748 8-6775 
British Columbia— 
INTelISOncsaeee Se es aS 7-0050 7-3310 9.4798 
ING yw WieStIINStE?. jamie ete eenee uae 6.8068 7-9383 8-9025 
WENO nile tas Sas Minn dbe de sGo.o04 oh 6-4071 6-9031 8-7416 
MMVOOYSEN Shien oon cea noOun Lone Joe cunt 7-2300 7-5483 10-1025 
IN@NaO Ole Fate ee ee 7-7316 7-6808 9-0125 
JN PRs ae a eas te RP ac OPE oo Kage Ba 5-480 5-956 7-676 
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5270 
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NOTE ON LOCAL VARIATIONS IN RETAIL PRICES. 


The index numbers in the above are to be regarded as suggestive rather than as 
final measurements. As already remarked, the problem of retail prices is essentially 
a problem of individual commodities and localities, and for studies of this kind the 
large table at the end of the section will be found the most useful. Numerous instances 
occur of differences in prices that cannot be accounted for on economic grounds, but 
are apparently arbitrary. One such example may be cited :— 


In the Labour Gazette for June, 1914, bread is quoted at 62 cents per pound in one 
locality; at 64 cents in five localities; at 6 cents in one locality; at 5 cents and varying 
fractions in four localities; at 5 cents in five localities; at 4 cents and varying fractions 
in six localities; at 4 cents in eighteen localities; at 3 cents and varying fractions in 
twelve localities; and at 2 cents and varying fractions in three localities. Altogether, 
twenty-one different prices for this article appear in 57 localities, and some of the 
widest variations occur between localities neighbouring. It is interesting also to note 
as a variation of this phenomenon the effect of the “ Nickel” law in Ontario which 
came into force in March, 1911, and which raised the weight of the loaf from 12 
pound to 14 pound. The table below shows the retail price of bread on the 15th of 
each month, January to December, 1911, in twenty-five Ontario localities. In seven 
of the twenty-five the price per loaf, it will be seen, was changed to 6 cents, immediately 
the law took effect, that is, the price per pound remained stationary; in the other 
eighteen, no change in the price of the loaf occurred, that is, the price per pound was 
reduced. Inquiry went to show that the baker pocketed this loss making up for it on 
“fancy” lines, a procedure which may have been difficult for the small tradesman, 
tempting him to lower quality or otherwise recoup himself indirectly. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE RETAIL COMMODITY PRICES. 


One further series of averages may be useful in facilitating the inquiry into 
causes. In the table below the average price of each commodity in each province and 
for the Dominion as a whole in the respective years has been reduced to the form of an 
index number, the 1900 price being made in each case as equal to 100, the main pur- 
pose being to show in some detail the rate at which average prices have been going up 
since 1900. 

The table, it will be seen, again reveals how varied are the influences governing 
retail prices. Sirloin steak, for example, has risen by two and one-half times in 
Alberta cities, but by less than one and one-half times in those of Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia since 1900. This probably illustrates the effect of the disappearance 
of the Alberta ranches on meat prices in the nearby cities, which from being very low 
in 1900 are now as high as or even higher than in other places. The same commodity, 
steak, has advanced during the past year in all the provinces except Prince Edward 
Island where it has remained stationary. On the other hand, medium chuck roasting 
beef has declined during the past year in Nova Scotia and Alberta, but has advanced 
in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Similar analyses 
in almost endless detail could be made in the case of the other commodities. It may 
be noted that in the case of coal oil, the last on the list, the price has gone down in six 
of the provinces and advanced in three as compared with the year 1900. 


& 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE COMMODITY PRICES, 1900-13. 
(1900 Prices—100.) 


BEEF (SIRLOIN STEAK). 


1900. 1905. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
ENON AE SCO GIA Eerie ee ceme yeuminee ncyemaR 100 107°5 131-2 136-9 138-7| 153-8 157-0 
mrnee Ld ward [sland:a....08- 00 ek 100 112-5 120-8 125-0 125-0 166:6 166-6 
Newebrunswi clotting.) net ee aime at | 100 107-0 116-9 133-3 140-0 161-4 156-1 
TOC Meri Seta Any halt Cem re ULI eta 100 117-9 137-4 142-1 144.4 162-4 173-1 
EON ALIO SME Mg cE le IK Fk AN Lee alee ek Nets 100 114-5 127-4 145-1 146-4 159-3 179-3 
VECO Das coke. etches Whe ie Ms hah Se 100 111-1 120-7 117-4 136-6 142-8 158-9 
SASICAGCHE Wel, « eote tenants boon oe eee 100 100-0 97-2 108-3 125-0 137-7 141-6 
NU DGYTEENETY ose Rants RC Sr lh AR a ee en Ce 100 120-9 136-3 150-0 184-5 215-4 240-9 
ESTs COMMADIA s.r Sone od cin ee eat rnc 100 108-6 101-6 115-2 123-9 136-9 145-1 
Wominionor Canad arie.aoick oe 100 111-8 123-9 138-2 139-6 158-0 171-3 


126-9} 126-9} 120-0 


82696—10 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE COMMODITY PRICES, 1900-13—Concluded. 


(1900 Prices=100.) 


VEAL (FOREQUARTERS). 


1900. | 1905. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912 1913. 

os 

POY UM nA De Sah Si ee ohne edad 100| 108-7] 183-8] 182-1] 137-2] 143-0] 159-9 
ee ea PEE 100] 111-1] 222-2} 222.2] 222-2) 299.9) 292.2 
Rey rane Wick ols goes deka nas eemeeias 100} 120-0} 93-3] 120-0) 146-6] 133-3] 160-0 
ERE E NER iLis Unk te thle Tee pais Nats alice 100| 113-2} 173-5] 151-9] 151-3} 180-1] 181-3 
7 TEAL Algal PER UPR aR Tn ee a lene an 100| 110-9 13-4] 130-9] 138-0] 146-9] 172-2 
REE Eee ate cesta es eae 1001 120-0] 111-1} 122-2) 117-7] 146-6} 160-0 
Beer PL aryeie, Ni eihellaiil lak eae eas one 100| 100-0} 94-6] 116-6] 133-3] 130-1] 128-0 
Pe rea eo eat ae cdot a done tt iniacaestone 100| 125-8} 117-8! 120-5) 118-7} 189-1] 191-9 
Re tinh Colin big, soso, blood oy ac tthe 100| 108-6} 82-6, 100-0} 113-6] 121-7] 134-1 
DOIN IO Of Canad ante Gee tn riye ener onilits 100} 113-0 116-0! 127-0 138-0) 153-0] 167-0 

MUTTON (HINDQUARTERS). 

NT So gg Be EAR CL et a is RRA a | 1001" )418- 138-4| 160-4| 155-2} 155-2] 175-9 
ee Povaed Toler oie pie reee rene cet start | 10¢ 118-7 137-5 150-0 131-2 200-0} 200-0 
Ries Brunswiele.cd uth yt We baie ee 100} 112-5} 118-7] 131-3] 131-3] 140-7] 134-4 
Pyiebeced oases aes che ses MRR he ts 106] 126-6| 147-0] 149-41 148-6] 177-3] 179-4 
Ontario...... rRNA, athena Ate Li, anit A 100} 116-9] 129-2| 148-2) 144-4] 155-6] 178-3 
AT TODS ihe Sue Gt tack A eh meine eoaR te 100} 110-4 98-3} 113-4] 125-4] 131-3] 187-3 
GOS ad in, eouGuen eae. Mab ot Gor ae cos nat 100 100-0 97-2 103-8 120-5 137-7 138-8 
1S ae ETN ge RR SR IER So 62 0 1001) 115'31 © 130-8]. 129-9]. 155-4] 17249) 744 
eirish Collin big ol dee Ge eee er ae anion ek 106} 100-5 97-21 138.3) 429-71. 1870) 138-9 
Dominion of Canada. ee aes 1001 -103-3|.. 128-8]. 149-81" 141-5) 1253-316 162-7 

PORK (FRESH, ROASTING). 
INGA COULD ee enehees Riad ah alatere chetsesws aa encarus 100 57-1 82-8 85-7 87-0 84-4 93-7 
PrincerMawanclislancdan.. se teie bs egies a 100 122:7 136-3 Ve Tos 118-1 136-3 145-4 
Rinw? Brute wale A heene A ec ee nee dene hc ait 100] 122-7] 124-2} 145-4] 140-8} 139-3] 161-3 
Grist oer eG HNMR a Sie! ghd 100| 104-2) 149-2] 128-2) 122-4] 150-6] 173-5 
Ciibatig, see ee: Oe Oi Se et 100| 112-7] 150-8} 156-9] 148-9} 163-7} 187-0 
RP ATce attics Pt Wl ol, Pt ite Vc edES obss 100| 120-0) 134-5] 145-4) 145-4] 145-4] 152-6 
Gaisiceitie lie wernt cantar tig annie ncteets ot eetectaels 100 100-0 110-0 113-3 33°3 141-3 150-0 
TTS OL SI ELT Mir rn eae ie amy on ap 100| 135-0} 165-0] 178-0] 211-C} 225-0) 212-0 
Britishy Colutabiaw cit cee a hte woueuae 100| 105-2 98-2} 126-3| 123-5| 135-0] 153-2 
Dontunonor Canada, tench eh eens 100| 106-5} 133-3] 189-8] 136-5} 151-2) 166-6 
PORK (SALT). 
Ia SCOUTS! Ve sucess lke ae Peete 100} 118-7] 141-8} 189-4] 140-7| 143-0] 168-8 
Prince Edward Island..............0..000. 100| 116-6] 116-6 568 66-6} 116-6] 166-6 
Dory RE UnS WAGs Valence oot artis Saket as 100| 116-6] 136-4] 155-5] 145-2] 149-1] 161-9 
Ciletice Sees) A gh D Mt te 4c ates? 100| 110-2} 153-7| 139-9] 123-6] 155-8] 170-9 
OTA MOO MULES LOR CE ha HUMES ante Auer 1 Me 100} 116-0} 158-6] 163-6] 154-0] 159-5| 176-9 
DEAT EOD AW bee Acute Be ee eee EH 100| 122-2] 114-8] 140-7| 144-4] 133-3] 133-3 
RaSkWtcHeWaAn Po dicnis Whee coy se eek ee 100] 100-0} 100-0] 100-0] 100-0} 138-0] 133-3 
WATT ieatiyn cine heed setenv e-em arate heli aay af 100| 120-0} 200-0] 210-0] 195-0} 192-0] 187-0 
British Calumbia.ts se che eo the 100| 113-4] 124-1] 141-8] 139-0] 148-9] 141-8 
Dominion of Canada...) se. ccae sens nonteee. 100| 114-6] 147-7| 149-5] ~ 144-0} 153-2] 167-8 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE COMMODITY PRICES, 1900-13—Continued. 
(1900 Prices—100.) 


BACON (BEST SMOKED). 


1900. 1905. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
OO CE a ae a es ae 100 111-4 115-7 125-7 120-6 128-5 : 
Prince Edward Sled et tered epteh vie. | che 100 106-8 124-1 144-8 148-2 117-2 tere 
Berperiinswick 8 ta). 100} 118-1} 120-2} 139-9] 136-4 146-4) 159-1 
Quebec intel Sate ne ae his Beene oh) eget trie a Bae 100 116-6 155-2 152-8 143-3 154-7 173-5 
Ontario ¢ URO OCH Y S83 it Sn ds Eee iO eae 100} 153-2} 195-7] 908-4 189-9} © 201-9}  299.> 
SG On Sun ek Aa te Caine ne A 100 118-4 131-5 165-9 139-4 131-5 184-2 
Sepmemecnowan: Crier co ee a 100 100-0 125-0 156-0 150-0 137-5 136-5 
AIMOGE RIE a RSG es Fy Slo a ae 100 113-0 133-3 190-0 170-0} 180-0 184-0 
Beritishe@olumbiawrcn into. kee 100 106-9 127-9 149-3 141°8 135-8 149.2 
Dominion of Canada...............,........ BOO AED SOLA LADS es ABTA. 1267 gag col age 'e 
LARD (PURE LEAF). 
Beeeostia LeU Oy aden 100 111-3 147-1 145-2 145-2 143-3 145-2 
Prince Edward Island..................... 100 114-2 128-5 142-8 121-4 128-5 128-5 
Meemerseirawick ee), Mls ES St 100 105-5 143-2 143-2 120-3 148-1 144.4 
MICA hs ih Pai ee 5h 100 111-1 146-0 147-5 133-8 143-4 154-5 
~_DERICTRLON Ss ah 100 109-8 145-5 146-8 127-2 144-1 146-9 
0 83 oe RE cn ah ee 100 116-6 146-6 150-0 126-6 126-6 126-6 
Mersroncwan,).) ON (0) ees 100 74-8 125-0 134-2 121-1 114-2 108-5 
SCHUM eR Meet ee eh ees 100 104-0 156-0 161-6 148-8 156-0 132-8 
Petibishe@olumbia.»- 4-06) eek 100 108-5 160-1 167-1 141-4 167-1 153-1 
momainiontol Canadan 8. 100 107-6 146-5 148-8 128-9 144-2 140-4 
EGGS (NEW LAID). 
CS SU rs i re 100 108-0 155-1 172-4 183-9 172-4 187-3 
®rince Edward Island..................... 100 T2202 166-6 166-6 188-8 172-2 211-1 
Bemerrenswiek wy ee 100 107-6 141-0 153-4 153-4 157-0 177-8 
BC eC es Ph) id oo be ee Gene ah ae ae 100 116-0 158-2 152-7 163-7 181-3 198-1 
et ed eh ah 100 118-9 189-3 242-4 202-2 200-6 221-8 
BME eae AONE Sth tye ue te 100 118-8 258-8] 228-5] 211-7] 200-0] 223-5 
Mmrenowan ok On ee 100 128-8 166-6 200-0 222-2 233-3 211-1 
os LIRA are ne 100 104-5 150-0 152-2 162-0 157-1 160-5 
Mrs olumbia..\ 3... 2)... 100 95-2 100-9 135-2 125-7 135-2 125-7 
Mominion'of Canada....................... 100 116-7 162-6 173-9 177-5 182-8 192-2 
EGGS (PACKED). 

Oe a 100 110-0 159-3 166-2 170-6 167-5 187-5 
Prince Edward Island..................... 100 122-2 166-6 144-4 122.2 166-6) 177-7 
Memeeronswick: 0)... le 100 110-3 135-3 132-3 141-2 142-6 169-3 

ET eee, ec techs om oath 100 110-0 Lodi 156-2 152-9 182-1 188-1 
a ge SES Ea a a 100 121-3 166-4 173-7 178-6 191-0 208-0 
SE I cana 100 128-6 200-0 192-8 214-3 185-7 214-3 
MEMEEPHOWAN., 6M). nyo, 100} 100-0 140-0 140-0 140-0} 164-8 150-0 
EES aed a oie ete ea 100} 102-8} 138-8] 148-1] 148-1] 152-5) 152-5 
Meee Om bid......... sole. 100 102-7 130-1 130-1 126-7 126-3 130-1 
Dominion of Canada....................... 100 115-6 157-4 158-4 163-3 175-2 185-1 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE COMMODITY PRICES, 1900-13—Continued. 


(1900 Prices=100.) 


7 MILK. 

: 1900. 1905. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
Nig ua COAL s eee tees eee pea elee es 100 108-0 128-0} 128-0} 182-0} 1382-0} 136-0 
Prince Edward Island.........-----+++---- 100 100-0 100-0 120-0 120-0 120-0 140-0 
New Brunswick.........-----++- ess se recess 100 113-0 121-1 121-1 126-0 136-1 139-1 
Ueber cee sense eer oe ete 100 110-3 114-2 133-3 131-2 141-6 145-6 
Ontariodss ce tac ck wore a eee se me eels ae 100 109-1 131-9 138-7 139-9 152-9 155-8 
Manitoba acre ar ee ete ete epee = 100 113-6 163-6 181-8 181-8 190-9 181-8 
Gaskatchewals.=-.2- oe eee cP Meng 5 100 100-0 91-0 100-0 110-0 127-0 127-0. 
GUD cy ainsi CES, seen eee Soo Rise haaosae c 100 93-3 121-3 124-0} 133-3 138-6 140-0 
British Columbians s.-- s0-wos-Sesecek er 100 108-8 121-1 122-2 126-6] 137-7 143-3. 
Dominion of Canada........----! Pete gents 100 108-2 124-6 132-8 127-8 147-5 149-1. 

| s 
BUTTER (DAIRY TUBS). 
Nigw a GCOtliae trie te ae eon ge orn or 100 108-6 115-2 114-6 120-6 148-9 135-8 
Prince Edward Island........-.-+--++-++++: 100 90-9 104-5 113-5 122-7 127-2 113-6 
New Brunswick........0..22e0ce ses eees 100 110-8 126-8 118-0} 123-4 143-0 146- 
QU GD eC aicke osc ae es ees Ree E 100 109-8 120-6} 115-4 132-0 145-3 136-3 
ONtariOn ose oo bea eee ee caer ee 100 114-6 128-3 131-9 143-5 151-1 146-6 
Manitobatecsin. Gece eeehia co cinaee ese 100 125-0 131-2 155-0 165-0 181-2 162-5 
Qaslkcatchewalls:c ster aesindciemea eee = 100 112-5 137-5 150-0} 162-5 175-0} + 150- 
PAT ertes Cite ans Pee an Gebietes Oo it 100 114-0 110-0| 120-0} 120-0} 1382-8 134-4 
British Columbia. osc... 42 -- - eeh les = 100 112-2 125-7 134-6} 120-8 134-6 ia 
Dominion of Canada.........--+--+-++++-++- 100 111-8 121-7 120:3 132-1 144-8 135- 7 
= 
: 
BUTTER (CREAMERY PRINTS). ¢ 
: i 
ING PLN Colac ian dn maemo gporcenons cc,5 age 2 100 106-3 155-0) 150-6 167-0 185-4 178-4 
Prince Edward Island............-----+++: 100 104-1 116-6 87-5 116-6 133-3 125-0 
We wibrunswitk i. 6 erp see ane Sees = 100 105:3 127-1 117-3 130-0 144-4] 134-5 
Queben ses fo hes starts 3 adeeb en meee ms 100 111-5 120-2 114-8 130-1 143-8 137-3 
@ntariOne cece acon One 1. wee eee eee nee 100 111-6 127-9 127-8 141-5 146-1 140-1 
aN Serre Ho] oo: ee eg he eR ane, IOS tere cee 100 114-9 155-3 148-9 170-1 170-1 159-5 
ea slceatChe walle. je-'cis + + «eioleb nts mpitenrs aise 100 100-0 120-6 120-6 133-3 141-5 129-0 
Wibertage scsi ts sae nea es sons sae ee 100 105-3 111-6 111-6 127-6 137-3 131-0 
British Columbia sacacessecee =. ae teere ots 100 101-9 127-4 135-4 138-7 140-3 138-7 
PM ominiomol Canada sven. cb oe arte cle 100} 108-6 125-5 125-5 136-8 145-1 138-8 
—# 
; 
CHEESE (CANADIAN OLD). ‘i 
NTO A SCOTIA. 5 Hatsiee ete oF saiaee tetra ae 100 104-5 99-2 101-5} +=118-1 118-1 118-1 
Prince Edward Island........----+-+++++++ 100 106-6 106-6 120-0 120-0 120-0 120-( 
New Brunswick..........::+eecceeeeseeees 100 106-6 115-5 113-3 136-6 144-4) 163-¢ 
Quebec. svicce 2. vend on as ole ln shies doe 100 105-3 107-4 111-8 115-8} 128-8 126+ 
COVERT O Feels esac ieee soho rrarelele ts 100 107-1 117-8 122-6 131-2 137-3 135°% 
Manitobits is. ote as ae) ee cee aingel 100} 113-2 135-8 128-3 162-2 171-7 171: 
Aaalcatchewan tess ce eo ewe fle eel oe 100 93-3 133-3 133-3 150-0 50-0| 150- 
Alberta... 22. : iA Bie pe RSENS vow pemlerene 100 91-5 100-0 96-5 106-5 115-0) 106- 
British Columbia.............2----+++--+:- 100} 104-3 108-6} 108-6 133-1 133-6 141. 
Dominion of Canada........-...0-+se2eeees 100 109-3 110-5 113-0 124-2 131-0} 124% 
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DEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE COMMODITY PRICES, 1900-18—Continued. 
(1900 Prices—100.) 


CHEESE (CANADIAN NEW). 


m= 
1905. | 1909 | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. | 1913. 
| 
105-0 heal 111-6} 125-0) 126-6} 126-6 
106-6 106: 6 106-6} 113-3] 120-0) 120-0 
107-1) 119-0; 116-6] 139-2} 142-8] 133-9 
104-0} 110-0} 116-4] . 122-5} 130-3] 197-8 
109-0} 125-5} 123-7; 136-1 143-8] 141-0 
100-0} 120-0/* 113-3} 143-3] 141-6] 141-6 
93-3) 133-3) 133-3) 150-0! 150-0] 144-0 
102-8} 114-2} 109-1] 133-1| 131-4] 121-1 
110-8} 120-41 120-4] 141-5} 142-1| 138-5 
Domi 107-8} 116-2} 117-4) 130-8} 133-5| 132-8 
: 
2 
M 
‘F s BREAD 
ie 
4 | } | 
Nova : DECEAS AR get oe Re ee are 100} 96-7; 103-2) 106-5) 102-4) 98-3 98-3 
ce Edward Island..................... 100} 100-0] 116-6} 116-6! 116-6) 116-6} 133-3 
lew Brunswick......................0.-.. 100} 100-0} 105-8| 122-6] 133-4) 122-6! 119-6 
Serer eG oF. Bahl 100} 104-1] 112-8) 114-3) 114-9] 114-9] 191-7 
Se ee ee ae 100] 103-1] 124-2} 117-2} 119-4) 117-2| 121-3 
MR tie > oe LS 100/ 80-0] 88-2} 988-2 88-2] 8g-2| 33.9 
Beererchewans.:). de! 3 ees. . 100 98-6 98-6) 77-2 98-6) 85-9 81-2 
OL ST ee eer nr ae 100} 129-7| 108-1/ 121-6} 121-6] 133-3] 145-9 
Stritish Columbia...-...: 2.000.000.0508... 100} 105-9} 136-5} 136-1] 143-1] 121-1] 121-1 
Pammtion of Canada.c.....0...0 <<. 2c.8 0... eo 105-4) 118-8} 116-2! 118-8} 116-2] 116-2 
, FLOUR 
’ | | 
is 0) Mp Beek tae eae dee hist, 100/, 107-0] 129-0) 128-3] 133-6, 122-6] 119-5 
ERY S Sage ra tes 100} 150-0} 175-0! 160-0} 150-0} 150-0) 175-0 
Rg A) ree hit eae 100} 119-5] 127-5] 146-7| 134-0/ 137-5) 132-2 
aT Poros 100 109-7} 138-6) 123-4, 125-7) 129-2! 126-9 
SRA ae Da ieee ae 100] 113-9] 127-0} 127-8] 128-6] 131-2} 126-5 
ORR ee 100] 108-8} 134-2} 162-2) 140-0) 154-2| 148-8 
Ba Tere St nha tay BEY 100} 93-3] 106-6] 128-3] 143-3] 120-0} 113-3 
Dao elt Rar Se ee 100/ 106-6 106-6) 105-3) 116-6} 120-0) 116-6 
Pe seae ey pee se ba 100) 110-0/ 119-3) 125-0, 136-0) 131-3) 113-3 
Mebane Canadas |). esl .. dc.u-. 100| 112-0 123-0) 132-0, 136-0} 136-0} 132-0 
J | 


— 
iw) 
oo 


Rome CE ee ee ere 100| 126-1) 140-1) 118-6) 114-8 -5| 126-1 
OL She ila ate 100/ 133-3} 133-3} 133-3] 133-3] 138-3] 133-3 
7 Paes aes 100/ 115-3| 133-2| 133-2) 126-7| 123-0] 123-0 
2a OS AE SS Re ie eae 100i 107-7} 105-2} 96-7} 110-7} 118-7) 121-7 
| 2 SIRE? GY eo» an Farge 100| 108-1] 126-5} 119-8} 127-1] 125-9] 1921-7 
REM, gi Oe cs cee. 1001 106-9 153-6} 125-7| 125-7] 139-6] 139-6 
aa 2 ee 100! 100-0/ 103-0) 142-4) 142-4] 145-4] 197-2 
: 2 (ia aaa ae 100] 92-6} 126-8} 100-0} 104-8] 124-3] 102-4 
= AD a 100! 108-6) 101-7 104-3) 132-6] 110-8| 106-5 
51 AC oN oY a a a 100} 108-3 119-4) 113-9] 122-2} 125-0) 119-4 

! | 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE COMMODITY PRICES, 1900-13—Continued. 
(1900 Prices=100.) 


RICE (GOOD MEDIUM). 


1900. 1905. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
SINTON ER EO COU LA rae sri ce eine cee eeIe adele yeas 100 100-0 105-0 95-0 115-0 110-0 110-0 — 
‘Prince wd ward! Island cas. sts sets eraciererear 100 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 110-0 © 
IN eu RUS WIG Kass cee cy cn shies etete leaseavame neieke 100 100-0 105-2 105-2 115-8 119-1 110-5 
OVE SIOs oe ome ome wile Gee OU numer eos mm 100} 100-0 108-2 100-0 109-5 112-8 110-8 
“OM Dialotte bree RM en ee ac oer carom on 100 100-7 104-8 99-2 97-0 103-6 106-4 — 
NGS ITO Ba ee a a ck tnoeer akc are 100 87-5 127-6 110-5 116-6 116-6 123-5 
OUAGIIGS ral pea Ee Gk CPS phe Neral Go ein iotuc o gui 100 100-0 62-6 78-3 60-2 73-0} + 81-9 
ING atte Ie ee Ene iar IE IER aoa a C1 100 97-3 73:3 80-0 94-6 102-6 100-0 
Pritish Colum Dlaceeine. pcan ait cee as eee 100 105-3 106-2 118-7 126-0 130-3 132-1 
Dominion Canad dese. anced Gite ace aan 100 101-9 103-8 101-9 105-9 103-8 111-5 

BEANS (HANDPICKED). 
INOS) SCOUIAae as anlar ot (oa nl arierear eters ee ara 100 105-8 117-6 111-7 117-6 141-1 131 
Prince WawarGulsland. .. sat sues wee oh anes 100 114-2 114-2 142-8 142-8 142-8 157 
Niwa runswiGhs, Se ianAbs nets en ne phew 2 100 115-5 145-7 125-0 125-0 150-0} 150- 
MU GDECI ae tetstcne: atta asc ce Rta eleven iets Pace 100 112-7 130-8 136-9 130-2 114-5 123- 
MONTAT Ons Aes tt yi een ede eee eh ea 100 109-3 115-2 122-3 114-1, 146-5 132- 
Manito bauer esa ae elena 100 72-4 150-0 92-6 110-0 130-0 100- 
MW rakat@he warn an cto ne ene reno iae 100 100-0 130-0 130-0 110-0 134-0 114- 
PN otimnfen Scot ae ee a em aA Un tahs eetice hay, in 100} — 100-0 90-9 96-3 120-0 121-8 130- 
British: Colum bia tent eae see eae 100 108-3 131-2 158-3 150-0 152-0 150- 
DoniuniomomCanada wee sauce eee e ee 100 109-3 125-6 127-9 125-6 141-8 134 
APPLES (EVAPORATED). 
INFO V AAO COU Ab acre eet ith aonein ak tie nerd 100 102-3 100-0 106-9 118-6 108- 100-0 
Prince Mad wardulslandiy eee aes ae 100 100-0 120-0 120-0 90-0 100-0 160-0 
UINGNVHEST UTS WAC Kear eee oa eine tye rear 100 95-0 120-0 126-6 146-6 113-3 117-5 
MAIC) opti, 4 ik irene Srna Ce metn lA ron eiacitrrits 100 103-6 130-0 125-5 138-1 132-8 130-2 
CON CRELO Sree eee Se eto tata oh ecaart 100 107-2 114-7 128-4 142-7 143-6 131-7 
INGATITODA Se eens eee ce oe atom ane 100 90-0 77-7 91-6 95-0 90-0 8i-6 
SaSicAt Che wan saa Beth Lieto fae era 100 85-6 100-0 109-6 120-0 129-6 114-4 
AV Orta te aoe cee Ma eye ean naa 100 87-6 102-1 98-5 110-2 100-0 95-6 
British Columbiawe sacs wees ee cd: 100 120-8 137-5 134-3 161-4 147-9 158-3 
Dominion OMe anadawr ans sented ae pt 100 77-7 115-1 122-2 135-3 131-3 125-2 
PRUNES (MEDIUM QUALITY) 

INOVDOCOULAL Maa eis series cect earings 100 106-3 121-2 121-2 139-9 138-5 144-3 
Prince Edward Island............. RRR Seon 100 100-0 100-0 120-0 120-0 110-0 140-0 
IKK Bh gbbateyy lO) cow als hye ekebeleges mates mips pomie ce ae 100 103-6 114-7 118-4 144-4 125-8 122-2 
QUEDEC Tene Waar: tee tone aerate 100 103-6 125-8 112-5 119-9 126-2 130-6 
Ontario cere nl eee ica eal Ae aes 100 108-3 101-1 122-0 136-9 137-2 132-7 
Naito ba Mee ied cathe eae nen coc om antics Mey 100 100-0 101-7 127-7 136-1 136-1 125-0 
Saskatche pane ccrit tee atc te ests serait 100 83-2 80-0 89-6 109-6 114-4 104-8 
PAID Or taaueeroeene elec ne tare ore naee 100 96-4 89-2 100-8 125-8 122-3 102-6 
IBTIiS Me Olu Diath ee ee eee ee ere 100 106-4 110-3 131-1 172-7 168-8 174-0 
Dominton op Canadas ure acces tee testi 100 83-4 85-2 94-7 108-7 108-7 106-0 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE COMMODITY PRICES, 1900-13—Continued. 


(1900 Prices—100.) 


SUGAR (GRANULATED). 


1900. 1905. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
DMO SCOGIR Ra Baet lca ne. poets chain oes alle mye bs 100 89-4 95-7 89-4 107-4 117-4 93-6 
Prince Mdward Island 3.00). 0p. 6. teen 100) 110-0) 110-0) 110-0) 110-0} 110-0] . 110-0 
INO wWe SUNS WiC Kone nsl gute BUR ets Bune), LOO LODO eID VIS Di 18094) Tot 7h ld O5 <1 
QUCDOCMeE AT avin fue Su ls cr tuy idee in itbe 2 8by dpe’ 100 103-5 113-4 111-5 129-8 121-4 113-4 
RIOR ae URLS node aN aI y 100} 100-9] 107-5} 122-7| 1927-6} 116-0| 105-3 
i feey abo oss ey Sea A IO em or JP apn a a 100} 100-0} 100-0} 104-5 130-3 110-5 110-5 
Saskatchewan usb caus einer h cask 100 71:0 58-0 65-0 74:0 62-0 66-0 
Alberta ig Diy SR ie eA ERs ee 100 108-9 118-2 112-1 132-1 126-7 116-0 
PPVIb SAC OMIT rid. ihs oMyAsian, sea haa oe 100 106-0 106-8 113-4) 129-3 115-5 110-3 
Womintonyor Canada... dan hiateods flees ces 100 101-8 105-5 102-4 127-7 116-6 101-8 
SUGAR (YELLOW). 
Nova SCO CIARA LSPA Mate Ech Ms taoehcen ty ee } 100 91-8 88-4 93-1 111-7 111-7 97-7 
mrince Weward Island). 0 ote des 100 100-0 100-0 90-0 90-0 100-0 100-0 
INewebsrinswicksir eateries ane 100 108-2 108-2 108-2 133-5 121-4 108-2 
Quebec Deltas. RM yar Pe OTE Sen SOR Uae Means 100 107-1 110-4 114-5 138-3 125-0 114-5 
Ontario mara LEShPCT SLMS AM Nat Cares cult Fane Pet oleate oePuah Raa tOMS eke 100 91-7 96-6 102-7 119-7 111-9 105-8 
Vianit oat even ey hice pete Mal Gy cee bik tee of 100 104-7 104-7 119-2 137-1 135-8 123-8 
SAS ALCHE WAI RVD nU nie uMtn biti tolls ©. 5 451 100 80-0 53-0 58-0 65-0 64-0 61-0 
Alberta SLAM a Merits eecsrel aye wee terali 2, | kd ies eyed 100. 103-7 113-2 116-9 132-0 133-9 116-9 
Horipish Colm bilan se ieet Loner 100 104-0 101-9 109-6 131-0 119-2 111-5 
WomimionoOl Cangdariye you selec cee 100 98-0 100-0 106-0 124-0 118-0 108-0 
TEA (BLACK). 
ENOWARSCOLLA ate ah Glu tea Met c lteoy, 100 104-9 114-9 113-4 102-1 106-4 104-2 
EPInCE MUG Ward) LSlANG se ce hots cuisk, weteras Be 100 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
INVA ESTUNS WICK ent. ate tye Maus oe bene al es 100 73-5 76-4 78-4 82-3 86-2 88-2 
YR GISYETORI IS BR GMMR Seals eer as S We eae RED A 100} 101- 99-5} 105-4) 112-8] 108-2 108-2 
OUDISETE COS tent sin ae a Peas PEE aN ar TRE I 100} 100-0) 104-1} 110-6) 107-3} 109-6) 110-7 
TO SEZ SAV TSN OF Rs a tie ord tee TOR a LA a a 100} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 92-8 100-0} 100-0 
BATCH OW ANGE Pint re tome beentol ine hasten las 100 102-5 107-1 107-1 114-2 110-5 110-5 
SAL OCTEG ED Mok, (5? Seid ee BOI tot OR a MES OER DOR se NR 100 96-9 94-1 96-0 94-1 91-0 92-4 
STATISH @OMMMOTAY es ye eee iy aie inate se 100 100- 107-7 103-8 128-5 109-0} 103-6 
POMINIOM Ol CADATA sic. e neil sini iciedeluelus 100 100-9 103-9 106-0 106-0 108-2 108-5 
i 
TEA (GREEN). 
Sani) SUGGES RG LC ee 100 105-0) 147-4 144-0} 155-0} 165-0} 165-0 
Benince: Hidward Island. \.., 0. J... sel tee oe 100 100-0 125-0 125-0 125-0 125-0 125-0 
aD IUDs WiCk ae ee norte: witela ens 100 100-0 94-4; 100-0} 103-1 103-6 94-4 
UDC so eR ROR ee ae an 100 105-1 97-5 97-4) 117-2 99-9 106-8 
ITO MT Ase ene et OR Mr Baek ie 100 102-1) 111-2 115-3 112-0 112-7 113-4 
EIT MHS OG elt pe te ae PAE ea A 100 82-7| 88-2 82-7 76:5 82-7 82-7 
SETHE CLO WALA esas os is ls ek 100 82-0 75-0 80-0 80-0 78-6 78-4 
ONSET LASS ee Rey. WES Lak 100 100-9 97-0} 100-2 92-9 97-0 95-3 
Perel OOM bide sree Pages cite cee eak 100 100-0 108-5 104-8 104-8 109-7 102-4 
BOAT TOM CADAGA Ae ke it vise selena rok 100 99-1 104-2 105-1 107-4 106-0 106-5 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE COMMODITY PRICES, 1900-183—Continued. 
(1900 Prices=100.) 


COFFEE (MEDIUM MOCHA). 


1900. 1905. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 19138. 
INOW eS CO Ula May ee Cusecicia alan Sa) CE Sa Abaca ward 100} 100-0 91-6 94-9 103-3 110-0} 110-0 
IPrince Wa ward, Lsland) satiety ohitseties oe 100} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 100-0} 100-0 
INIA BARU IDE) AKG hee See thn HOSOI oo teola co 100 117-6 120-4 123-1 123-1 123-1 123-1 
(GUUS Ao SBIR lala Sayn aen DAL oneny Stine Csionot 100} 100-8 102-5 104-2 105-1 111-9 102-5 
RATIO MULT ey RUE LOE earl Potdotecarepauaien aor ts 100} 100-4 101-6 108-1 106-0 110-5 112-2 
INGA COOS RO tae ae ae bitoperelagitey mere ts 100 94-1 88-2 82-7 76-5 82-7 88-2 
Sala TCMewyeal sc lclaitencs aiowteukidicthe oe pista: 100 130-0 122-0 125-0 133-3 122-6 129-0 
NUT EET REEL Sole AaB Ree Cote Ran ORS 819 Ria et Te ee 100 94-3 133-3 127-6} 122-0 125-0| 120-6 
Bitis holm biarteme. o teeeeicneies alae 100} 100-0 102-6 102-6; 105-6}; 107-8) 104-4 
MO MmINMION OM CAanad arr semiaamics dle seks sisrs 100 101-4 91-6 104-3 104-3 109-5 108-9 


CAE es en ee ee ee ee 


POTATOES. 
toes hl iy Hts Sead ae aN UN ees MA GE as a 
INO WEY COU LEU ee ae tute eer teret caren eter etoratoce rarerassh 100 100-0 117-3 113-4 155-7 130-0 153-8 
prince wudiwarc dslancdse auntarmeriprerree se cle 100 112-5 150-0 137-5 300-0 93-7 150-0 
New rUnS wile nieces erceevemine theteee eens aie ¢ 100 101-5 112-1 129-0 163-0 173-5 142-0 
QUueDE CAPES .A ke en csioett eatery tetae ies 100 117-2 112-3 166-0 223-9 170-6 161-4 
COUPATIONS Hee A idee aie ee ee Rebar eet Ore ofa 100 123-6 99-7 114-6 205-4 164-6 162-9 
INDATIICOD A ees cl tard thors cla neae Paneer Steele 100 83-3 106-6 163-3 150-0 110-0 TIERS} 
Saskatehe wane sites w.ditendteteh coves iecededn ote 100 111-6 183-3 225-0 225-0 152-8 175-0 
BN TID OT GAN Rae het ands HAs na tibs aestekentieye 100 110-4 115-6 168-7 125-0 128-1 139-0 
British Columbians salami eit deisreens 100 122-4 132-6 191-8 190-8 130-6 122-4 
ID OMAN: Of Canad dew car peated aes eed tera oe 100 116-1 113-5 122-3 re 152-5 153-0 
VINEGAR. 
IWoran Go tial tics ner tani uae SAE ers smn Tana ra 100 100-0 111-1 108-3 108-3 100-0 100-0 
Primce Widiwardlslancdicc. murda un. saa voedaerts 100 100-0 100-0 120-0 120-0 150-0 150-0 
INKS h cab obi beokshy ately Woks reper Alaa aye (bes aeeahay 100 100-0 114-0 105-2 105-2 105-2 105-2 
TNO Sas anh SOudarhe Sram ae eA vata aL Sar kg 100 101-8 126-0 122-4 116-3 126-0 119-3 
Bin Neg CoB anes PMs Ae SE ie EAN NRE Sa 100 100-6 100-3 101-1 100-9 100-9 104-4 
MATTEO DA esti ee ce picoaeee aaleies PSS gS TE 100 71-4 57-1 71-4 77-5 71-4 65-9 
Dasieatoh Oya an. erwel sch ea, wheres me ae ea te 100 100-0 83-3 100-0 100-0 116-6 112-0 
JNO OAD Cant harmne sano EonHtotg Hane padermaod® 100 104-0 100-0 83-0 91-5 87-5 81-0 
Bettiah: Colm bias ssacir asestesei eis o 100} 111-6 82-5 82-5 97-0! 97-0 94-6 
WonammlonwotmCanac aes. wien) deh parca ae 100 100-8 100-0 100-8 102-6 105-8 104-1 
STARCH. 
Nova BGO a ane acy ticles avon cate aera 100 100-0 95-2 90-4 95-2 95-2 95-2 
Prince Maward Tsland. . casita «ose ster ees 100 100-0 80-0 110-0 110-0 110-0 110-0 
ENGIN TUNG NUL Kae Ie oer snus ee ae 100 76:9 76-9 69-2 80-7 82-0 80-0 
RUC OG Mr Ne GTA, cr ees Oi tos alee at ol 100 111-2 105-0 112-9 109-6 95-1 111-2 
ORTOP ge via Un scscehd ah Gear aia s 100 102-3 114-2 114-4 113-1 113-8 113-8 
MATIC DAN ee coos etnies ake SED one eatin 100 100-0 100-0 100-0 92-5 92-5 90-0 
Saskatchewan avis aeons ole teekeetecr. 100 83-3 66-6 66-6 83-3 78-6 83-3 
Alberta tsaxgss—: Real by ea eens pase in eee 100 96-3 101-8 96-9 127-2 113-6 107-2 
Brvish Colum biaxin. io. aia. Ne tgien eee 100 104-3 123-6 113-9 113-9 118-2 112-9 
Dominionol Canad digs sienc ce Anes lhe eee 100 101-1 105-5 104-5 107-9 107-9 102-2 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE COMMODITY PRICES, 1900-18—Continued. 

(1900 Prices—100.) 
COAL (ANTHRACITE). 
1900. 1905. 1909. 1910. | 1911. 1912. 1913. 

INGOARS COLI Sant Petts Acniah (he. eatitomiates oiiie 100 107-2 UE. 79-3 77:3 134-5 92-1 

Prince toa warduislands ile Sh. hase tes yet 100 100-0 100: 100-0 100-0 107-1 115-5 

Denes S Wy LC Kee eve kt UN inne oie e tah ie Ss 100 97-1 101-6 97-5 110-2 127-7 113-4 

OTIC iy Fe atte tant hey ine als ok 100) 108-5 116-1 114-5 114-8 142-7 128-1 

CY at SNSieye oe clas eae I ai ON a ee are 100} 111-0 113-6 114-2 118-4 132-1 126-1 

MLSS OUR ON ae Wii a aan A ALS a ea 100 93-4 97-7 93-4 98-7 98-0} 100-0 

ASK ALCO Wiad NM Kisii ote chee ees hy fh 100 105-7 103-8 105-7 100-0 103-7}. 103-4 

ANISTON Sis too araahen cee ee A Sib nn eae em 100 107-4 151-9 185-7| 274-4 176-7 116-6 

eruisins @OLIMUDIA oe | Acai os bak dee ces 100 135-5 167-8 163-3 161-5 ‘161-5 167-6 

WDonMTION Ol GANAGA s,s. eses odeea ee aad s 100 114-4 120-7 119-0 L152 7 =140°7 134-5 

COAL (BITUMINOUS) 

BNR AMO COD arate aan hte Bee Thiorolie aw orale 's oraz 100 98-0 94-0 99-2 100-9 106-6 109-9 

rmce Widward Island) c..svasctcek s- Geos 100 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 112-5 125-5 

ewe STUNG WIG Ket. Aur. ee eiitvate asl cates. ccs) Sete 100 103-8 94-4 99-1 107-0 108-5 115-0 

Girne ce Tee tae Etienne tite 100 112-4 105-3 111-8 121-5 129-7 120-0 

CD TUEDE SIO Ee ete US PR ee OT a 100 96-3 100-6 108-8 109-4 114-1 112-9 

Mss wOWbGCaS aNSTy Lecty Ne Oe ec a I ec R 100 100-0 94-7 94-7 98-7 97-3 94-7 

‘SEISHEALCING NIG line A eee NORE Ae) cee Ue Aa 100 108 -0 106-4 106-4 116-1 126-5 127-3 

BN NSB RIS eer ree tac hee Oe SRD AOaD et 100 106-6 173-3 143-8 180-0 180-0 173-3 

MIDIS OU COUT OTe, Aaa cewnas © are depp iene 100 107-3 119-6 124-2 122-6 166-6 120-5 

MO ramon Ol Canad are aw aorac tie ei oale ce eas 100 103-6 117°6 122-4 116-6 129-2 101-9 

WOOD (HARD) 

IN UNS COU. Ment ete IAG i the TR ie ive avatars 100 113-3 120-0 123-2 126-6 123-2 129-6 

erincerkidi ward island) nt. -cys sects s ain <2 o> 100) 100-0) 100-0) 100- 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 

ING WS TUS WACK we sk sce A Wepstajttarsnabta sve 100 113-4 104-4 104-4 110-7 126-0 126-0 

CLLEPYE NOGA Al ene a ee 100 108-6 131-2 127-6 130-0 149-6 141-3 

CYS GTETOE 28 Ale hc te antes tree od aa 100 118-0 135-4 133-7 129-7 139-4 137-5 

SUDTTURVEL OF Ae APRS AU eee ener aa 2 rR 100 104-1 110-5 118-8 141-6 131-1 120-8 

asebC Hewat run i niin iee creiecd lic soon 100 106-2 81-2 100-0 112-5 91-6 91-6 
EMCI ee Mee tees NNR RAM oll h Lik, Slee [atin wien et wihicexie © elle Melle laren iacea aie Peeeye lo all stax tu mame aN 

Bemtisin @oluamiota ween sty tun. nek siciww sobessye 100 53-9] | 70-7 60-6 66-6 66-6 78-7 

EDOM TOU OF CAnadarese soa seven aha. fe aaee aes 100 108-5 131-6 134-8 123-6 130-5 126-6 

WOOD (SOFT) 

EAE CO ULM Te nae ayia rane staviak@ a ada 100 100-0 122-0 122-0 112-3 112-38 116-6 
WeePrince Edward Island...........-...+-+:+- 100 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0} 100-0 
| New Brunswick. . 100 106-1 116-1 116,1 119-0 130-2 124-3 

DOHC C CMT OTN Pasi ec SY dg cls sliteyarg te sie 100 112-7 149-9 149-9 162°5 152-1 158-8 

LIGIER ten vengees Ac Sroaio og koe se 100 116-5 123-2 123-2 126-3 131-0 134-1 

DEERE OLA: A aie ae da eeh le eke aisle oh Mins 100 116-5 150-1 150-1 160-0 169-8 156-5 
BE ESIEALCHOWAN... ccck ech covcevc sess eeads 100 85-8 93°7 96-8} 109-3 85-8 85-8 

de ULE Rat 0 UN ee ee 100 120-0 104-8 120-0 183-2 140-- 160-0 

BSS NC OMIM IA 2a cls ae cinta eos s oboe be ue eaters 100} 114-2 185-7 161-7 157-1 180-0 157-1 

Meo minion.of Canada............5.cc scenes 100 112-9 121-0 132-4 137-9 141-7 140-5 

i 

Rea 

} 

iw : 

Le 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE COMMODITY PRICES, 1900-13—Continued. 
(1900 Prices=100.) 


COAL OIL. 
1900. 1905. 1909. 
INOW BASCOM ee aaeieeer a ee ore vida careless 100 93-6 91-5 
Prince Wd wWardlsland:: +... ecules aeroelees ae 100 104-1 104-1 
INVA ZL Sire hele hy wel aos Caleaael di er aEne ARIAS, Si ce Abote 100 86-7 85-4 
ITC EC rth ee kis oe EMER Se eG ARS 100 101-5 105-6 
Onvaniosieee de ce torte ema eee 100 62-3 104-5 
Meanitobacws nc aso as oe eee moan 100 100-0 85-6 
SASL OCW AI Sik nee econ Gos eoiea hes caeba ete 100 114-2 100-0 
ENG SSS TgGEE phd ean Le, LT BL tS eee Oe 100 100-0 93-7 
British @olim bia sae ave ee hese oe oe 100 100-0 109-1 
Dominion OMG anadacesssae a eee 100 102-0 100-4 


1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
88-0 82-1 85-2 88-0 
104-1 104-1 91-7 91-7 
86-7 83-4 77-6 84-4 
98-2 97-6) 102-1] 106-7 
99-8} 105-7) 105-8} 106-5 
85-6 78-5 78-5 78-5 
100-0 92-8 89-1 85-7 
83-2 83-2 80-7 80-7 
119-1 108-0} 1138-5} 106-3 
99-1 96-6 99-1 99-1 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive.) 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette. 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
; Nova Scotia—Sydney. 
Ae eL OIE LOMA Pek: mete Keene ere ti eh Me arse chs rane otez eee ad ty re Gale Li 18 18 22 22 
Neadiuimmchuclemmeniipre see select wc et Nl ars MENTE a Oe 12-13 123 13 14 16 
Men fonea@uarten Der lee ae nel me atom oni coun aan ne eee [katt A BAN ts 6 Sve 10 |10-12 12 
Muttonihindde vartert peril tak. olan Gly cytes. .|lesetels oh [loos acces 14 15 15 16 18 
(POrK=—HTes roa spinea Per lias pak eek cles pore Wore ok eedeiee lone 15 15 16 18 20 
Senlgre Gorillas eh dau Yaar, oh a aol Oi RNs i aaa CEA Pa 17 123 16 |16-18 20 
Baconsbestsmoked per lp ies netniee fone [oa ee leaden 20 20 {20-22 22 23 
Bisa ——tresh, SOO quality, Perl Dusen ich ole oe Peres dee Pec Aol wan wd 06 |05-08 08 |05-07 06 
Mand Pure eat, Pel LD ea steer teee ten see dec oak as 13 1G: 18 i We 17 20 20 
Dece—s New laid per COZen.c...A2ahe ee tee ek ces des ete. 20 22 30 SUS eA Se 40 |. 50 
Peeked per GOZel. eo. a ee RAO a eR oy gor eine Sia it, bo 34 32 40 
MaKe Pela Garten 546 cae ene oma hehe) er ne dew eee nee 08 08 LOLA ae. 10 10 10 
Pager Dairy tus Peril Dye mics aise s at al mth ae 23 23 28 24 28 35 {30-32 
@reamery prince pelt bonnes. eek n ieee eos « pail 28 30 29 3 40 38 
Gheese—Canadian-old: per lb... 202.1 .orcs cusses co eecnss 15 17 16 18 20 20 20 
GANA ATION CNUARDEIn Lome: Seer etn pees cn ite (A eke ot Uh a. Boe ee ae | Fede ee Mee oaiae bal | ah 
ipresd—-Ror-l lb stoat per UD sas... 6< Gh es eles ere ee sane eles 06 06 06 06 05 05 05 
lou Strong. soalcersesper iby van... txts cake atstiie.s telawts ets oe 3| 023) 03910} a03%0] ¢ 03 | d032| d032 
Rolledi@ats-=Per Ibn wa hoanene ue Naim cum eeu ae. 04 05 05 04 04 04 04 
ice—-Good, medium, per D ass tos Sao eas clades coco le eels 05 05 05 04 05 05 05 
Beans — sand pickeds Perl Destine «os coe nae Seb ewes. 04 05 05 04 05 06 05 
EMD DLES—— LiVADOLabed | PET l Des Ys ose cibpictesibideiens 2 clcseteru alsa 12 10 10 12 12 10 10. 
ierunes——Medium quality, Der lDses csyosae hice gaa cales cles ailae sis os 09 10 08-12 |12-15 12 10 
ican Granulated nie lOtss Pend Daten ss ass.o! a pews «oath. 06 05 06 05 07 07 06 
Vell Owealat.d LOUSUNDOL HOE aaa ieers thea ne wines pliers 05 4 05 05 bs 06 05 
Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 25 25 30 123-35 25 130-40 | 25-50 
GreOM MEGUMI ADA DED WERT Me eels crvc sa va oi) etectess bm costae aie teen lee adn 40 60 60 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb..................2.2200.. 40 40 30 |40-25 40 AO 40 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 Bushels.......................... 60 65 80 | 1.00 | 1.05 90 | 1.20 
Vinegar—White wine X XX per quart.................... 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Stacch——Waundry. perl eee ee hl bulk ioe nha bea: 08 10 10 08 10 10 10 
@oal-—Anbhracite per ton, of -2:000Jben.acs.226. jes -cee ee |eesee eh a Bee 7.50 | 6.50 | 7.25 | 8.25 
Bituminous per ton of 2,000 Ib..................... 4.00 | 3.00 aa 3.00 | 3.50 | 3.50 | 3.50 
Wood=—Hardibest per longcord) Wu... o.. $s eee ree es ee ee Pes R40 Ome eee 4.00 | 4.50 | 4.00 | 5.00 
SOLED CEICO RG EN rete Pan mr, Wrentnss axe ken ere vi On neat a DB Sea cia es een 8¥508 | 25 50Rio+00) 
Wott ber gallona erent ree ieee Arter tee eas eles 20 20 25 22 20 20 22 


Note—(a) Flour $5.95 per bri. 
(c) “i $6.00 “ec “ 
(dings £85 9 sbag25 lbs. 
1911 and 19138....Fish....Cod. 


\ 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inelusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 


10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


— 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 
Nova Scotia—S. Westville. 
Bec einloinpern bes atinstsmmcneecieeicine serie ear ciel ieraat ata 12 12 |15-17 15 15 
Mecduimuchuck, per Ver aieahs does e cole terete seta 10 10 15 12 12 
Wiel torequarter) PCL Dee ade clic css titatieotet tute lena 05 05 08 |97-10 08 
Niaruton” hind quarter, per lib,;ce ssn sce seis serene: 08 09 14 14 14 
Poni ohirechimoastine per. lds sce save © ster Mrakee tits ae 05 06 |12-15 16 16 
Sait apelel ote tem ono era ores ote OF gabe aire Laos il 3 14 17 16 
Bacon sbestusmoked, per lbw: Aah dete weeks oe coal eater eens 18 |23-25 |16-21 
Mish —tresh ;7oodraqulalitys: per lee sdeeie ata esn reese 04-12 }06-15 QO7 14 06 
ibard-—Pureileat,per db... o. eve wares goo ee ake 3 ate 14 14 20 20 16 
Hore New lald perndOrzen., . a.0 4. ahe ae sci teneutes eae ue i4 15 3 30 35 
MP ACISCUM POT ICLOZEN ss nem nin cele craks coer eet eee 14 ROP iene 30 32 
JY Crdi| Fee OU DEN a Pat eLearn Perens Gece ve et moe er ais, So ity ite © 06 07 07 07 07 
bee ary cE ss PCL LD). wiprable exciainye ole eens ae wees peerage 24 24 25 125-30 25 
Greameny. prints, per lb..c.ecn nahh ae ce Mees fol sg ge Cece 28 30 33 
@heese-—Canadianola, per bia... ea ates ture te ial ee 16 14 iG 16 18 
Canadian news Pers nvavisie cutie sites sbsis on, dle nan ts teomnte ests pelea ay eee df ane ree 
Bread=—Hor salibsloatjiper Ubin yates aie etn stewed 04 04 042) 042) 043 
iour— trong Bakers*per Ibis, ceeds oa eden es aera 3 03 34 04 04 
Roledi@ats ber lib assert ent tween AEE eee es eye 03 04 05 04 04 
Rice—Good medium per lb ee eee mee foes ie a base er 05 05 05 05 05 
Beans— Handipicked: perl bisesueM meee deo othe 05 05 05 05 05 
Apples——Eivaporateds perl Dwek are. ajc t tem «bated se elas easels: 14 14 |10-i2 10 12 
Prunes—Medium quality, per Ib. ........... 0... ce. eee 10 10 i0 10 |11-13 
Sugar—Granulated in $ lots, per lb..........¢............ 063 053 053 054} 07 
Mellow: anes lots, periiby.. weep ic apie eee 062 053 05 053 063 
Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 30 35 3 30 30 
Greenianedium’.Japan, per, lbeee wees es be ele ae tahs 30 30 25 25 Ms; 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb...................0..005- 35 35 [30-35 35 35 
Potatoes—-Per bag of 15 bushels. eo... ae ose ean oes 60 60 75 90 90 
Vinegar—White Wine X XX, per quart..................: 10 10 10 09 09 
Starch—-Laund ry; perl Die pee: eee ese a ees aoe nehs 10 10 10 10 10 
Cosl—Anthracite:per ton of 000: letersi stervenccctt ete te etallnn syste] aise eral ie ene at ee 
Bituminous per ton oL.2 000M ba am eke nrnte sane S20 118520 hesZ2Oniees20 ancl 
Wood—EHard best penlone Cordis 4 vsasmeae oeered cen 3.25 | 3.50 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 
Sortpe4l COLA ee eG eee eas See ed Lane eae 8:00 | 3.25 1/3450. }3150 13.50 
Coaltoil—|Peregall Ones cee Ces ae eee ere ley Fenris 26 Bo 20 20 18 


1912 | 1913 
18 | 18 
12| 14 
08 | 10 
151-85 
15} 15 
15| 18 
22 | 24 
07-15 \C7-15 
20| 20 
35 | 40 
35 | 35 
07 | 08 
35 | 34 
35 | 36 
20 |- 18 
20 | 18 
042| 042 
033| 038 
05] 05 
05} 05 
07 | 06 
13) | ees 
13: | 48 
06} 053 
06} 053 
30 | 30 
25 | 25 
35 | 35 
75 | 90 
08 | 08 
10} 10 
3.20 | 3.50 
4.00 | 4.00 
3.50 | 3.50 

19 |. 20 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-19183—(inclusive)—Continued. 
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Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 19138, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
Nova Scotia—Amherst. 

Beef—Sirloin, perlb......:...... Pe, MERE Loe eR a aE Reg 12-14 16 /16-18 18 19 18 20 
NGaiumre tre lespeinl Drieietarnae cohaler te cles aie ome ce aieese 09-12 13 {14-16 |14-16 15 14 15 
MeacOnequialther, "Dela loners iacy. sla sys aise te lave cieee des 10 12 Wea Diceaess teat V hcp hl 15 15 
Mautbonelind (tlaLters Pehl Dosen wy ki skates ee! 12 12 12 |10-15 15 14 15 

OPK TCS sCOASbIN ow DEI MDs We why apgaeoca vic ait eiehouaeis bers dice 12 14 16 18 18 15 17 

Sehr, (overe, AM eys aie OE, kT ass Sifu Py naan ee ie ae eae a 11 13 14 16 14 14 16 
Bacon mpDest smoked perl Dic vases eee wee stk ee 20 21 |20-22 24 24 25 25 

ish=—bresh, coodiquality, per UOssekic- selec ccc rcaee ts 14 15 {20-25 14 |15-18 slg 18 

Prarce—tEeslieaie Detail cue terse maria: Gti oe ccs hikes sie ees 14 17 20 20 18 18 19 

Hees—New laid, per dozen.........0. 0.2000 cece ete ee Lat aia 23 25 |35-40 40 40 35 3 

Packed perdozenan arceetd a5 cond ssohy dem emes atts! Mev 21 23 |30-40 38 35 32 35 

ite errant tiem. cin sats tiMn ue ares, sttiee ism nk Basie Sele ve 05 05 07 07 08 07 07 

SG Cer =D ALT Vint Ws CTH i wek ese. is os Loe aees eae eb a tes 25 26 25 26 28 32 30 

Grenineryy prints: permlOeeuny scree: karamek: rare on 27 28 130-35 28 30 35 32 
aeheese--Canadianiold,per Ub... oe case cscs ouseecnsauel 14 16 16 16 20 18 20 

@anadianme ws per lb sek gies 6 teike Luda 14 TER 16 20 18 20 
sreade Homo aloal sper lide MMs aoc: ccld veils tub ede y vtene es ok (Ae Fikes onan: [NE Rare a ree tara, Sree ain | cee ONT 

JEGse Ney ey |Koeyesioyer eNO oa iy Sr coals AanteaRk ATEN et gee eaten Kolb oR 5 $ 3 2 4 £ 

OuESStrones bakers per lease ace cod de ticle tess bn aeeeee. 033} 033 +} 04 043} 033 034 

HVOMede@atae perl bre mem mame ect te gett I Ae 03 04 04 04 04 04 04 

Rice—Good medium, per lb....... Bob Sea mses AR cto ceases 05 05 05 05 06 06 06 

HBeans—landypicked. perjlDyauuch oe. ceise eee coe hele elk 04 04 05 05 05 05 06 

Apples Hvanorated -pern lve ts whens setts Cah t etki ee eS 07 08 10 12 12 12 10 

Prunes VMedinim: quality sperlbi cc cscccs ses e ees vps 07 08 10 12 11 11 12 

Sugar—Granulated in $ lots, per Ib.............. eee eens 06 053} 054 05 064 063 053 

Yello wesimes Outs mpeMslio akc Musas see ok Sacks Pon cokes 053 05 05 043 06 06 054 

Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 30 30 |30-60 40 |30-40 30 30 
Creenpmediumaapany per boss. see. 655. sas wars 30 30 |40-45 40 {30-40 | -30 30 

Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb..............0 0.000 e eee 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 

Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels..... ra cbg ahs eR an Pace 60 60 75 90 90 98 90 

Vinegar—White wine X XX, per quart.................5- 08 08 10 10 10 08 08 

Scarch=— band myer ean eta. : checks neues sees 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 

Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 Ib.................005- .00 | 7.25 | 6.75 | 6.50 | 6.75$110.50 | 8.50 
Bituminous per toniot 20001. ..4 co. cee. oe cose .60 | 4.60 aa) ee ast oe 5.00 

Wood—Hard best per long “cords... ececccc ccc cs ees cle ee .25 | 4.50 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 

SOLU DCIS CONCH pennertemry tert fe art ate Bak ay 2k at OOM BOS We coos 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 

Coalratloepen mallon sen ea Peon eid ced cis oso thee: sane lelsvaccin e's 23 22 22 22 20 20 20 

Nore—1910—Fish—Cod. 
1911—* tie 
1911—“ “—Halibut. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Localities and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Nova Scotia—Halif az. 


Beal sirloin yer Lamar bert bee ne ck tevslen balan sisi serenst acetate 15 15 20 22 22 24 24 
Mediuiane hile ec pery la hat ith aut ttacictely se tine rennet 12 12 12 15 |12-15 15 17 
Neal foreduarterwperilbun saute acy sacri selene aati 08 08 |08-10 |08-10 10 10 12 
Maivtom bint omartery Deri Daemad-t ei canine eater 10 12 |13-15 18 |14-18 15 20 
Pork hres roasting; Per) lDbmadanccuiienr tele ep sd fe 10 12 {16-18 15 15 15 18 
Salteiperal ly edn tea eu nn anu seni Ereuantan atsca tue tpt cto alee 10 12 |14-17 14 14 15 18 
Bacon, best smoked, per lb......... eS ee ee ene 15 18 x 22 20 rata 20-22 25 
Hish—Fresh, good quality, per lb... 4. .dacs. sseadoe se - a 04-06 |04-06 |05-123}07-15 |05-15 |06-15 10 
ard Pure leat penulllo.n vasmeme aiecrtats ee tec ey eyes oes 12 15 20 20 18 18 18 
We os News laid sper GOZeN anrxtetersciss 2 aches le ceo Seaaeriee 30 32 |35-40 50 |50-60 40 |50-60 
Packed speriGOzen. sche tere eka eae tee oO aaieta tie a7 25 28 130-35 35 35 30 40. 
Mik==P er (CUT bn neat ta tease el ook Gas aot eens kde keo 06 07 08 08 08 09 09 
ID WE teres Dain ve PU PSTel Omri eine ohare aa chain ale esas eleva s 20 27 28 28 30 385 30 
@reamenyapmnts Per LO seenrt pean arr ae area 25 28 32 32 | 35 135-38 35 
Cheese—Canadian old, per lb..... aE Ore ree Gh Ata die 21 22 |17-18 17 20 20 20 
@anadian new, sel Wisnidmase alta eels cee ck esate 15 BO Acer 17 17 18 18 
Bread——Lorie-lb loa, peri binaseEe cea cous ud eee 032 04 042) 043] 042 042 042 
Pour—-strans; bakersicpen Lb c.aaeeien seine ave ciara ieee 022 03 04 033 033 034 03 
Rolled Osts= Pers Dread acetone ORG te ane iia 033 04 05 04 033 05 04 
Rice—Good Medium, per lb........ HN RAS 5) eect heey: 05 05 |05-07 05 07 06 06 
Beans Handpicked, perlbie ace ete tice ner yh iise iene arenes 04 04 05 05 05 06 06 
Apples= Hi vapora bed. Der Laos ener ee Sein or au) wees 10 12 12 12 153 | ama nee 10 
Prunes—Medium quality, per Ib........0 0.6. eee es 09 10 12 10 12 |10-15 te 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per Ib...................45- 05 05 055 053 07 06 05 
Mellowsam Slots ss pemilo eyewear eet e eal wale reine 043 042 04 05 06 06 042 
Tea—Black Medium India or Ceylon, per lb..............|25-40 |25-40 30 |30-40 30 30 30 
Green Medium Japan, per lb..... IT Saeed a Uae eRe 40 45 60 |40-50 |50-60 50 50 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per Ib.:...............00.--0e:- 30 {30-40 35 30 40 |40-60 |40-60 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels. . 5 ee aL Rie A Oe ee 75 75 (Ou etnOon e20 75 {$1 00 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per quart.. Raa NA Dei bd ey oa ch giibe 6 08 08 10 10 10 10 10 
Starch—-Waunarys perionaaerse aoe cape eee tae ne ae 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 Ilb..................... 6 25 , th 6.60 s)he OO iie2o 900 re iato 
il 
Bituminous--pem ton ole, O00 beeen fee ren 4 85 | 4 90 | 4 60 | 5 00 | 5 00 
5 10) \4 55h 5 2du) bo 25 Wbecoal Sato 
Wood—Hard, best} per long cord .......).... 00.4.0). +s. 500) 3) OOM ONOOM eae 5.50: | 5 50°! 5 50 
Olt DeriCOrd ay sor de eretero IN Aone een Se OOP We Se OD We ae bee 3°50 13150 13 50) | 3.50 
Coal Oil—Per gallon............. ST ae ON Eo te RA 25 as 20 20 20 22 22 


Note.—1910, 1911 and 1912....Fish—Cod. 
1913....Fish—Cod. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
Nova Scotia—Truro. 
GES oie, Gayeyed boy Le NA oto i ee, Lk Une Pl es LSALS SS =—2Or | eee bene a eranan Ai) ea 20 
iIMeciummnechuclk:; per lb ere oak ecco sci cok LOSI 25 at Syn: Re enue ia SBA fee 122 
Meal fonequarter per lb See ctl we es A OG = O81 082100 eae [erate tae re Ree Hee tea 10-15 
Muttonsbindguarters per lbasn sc aisek. kee le. ae OSS LOR ICOSEO. ize habe ace tngee eral apelin 12-15 
Pork resh:roasting per 1b... 4.. 2s ode kce scab noes. LOST 22 POSS | ee heres AA ei A erie 18 
SEULU per Lia ae ee aM ey gah ehee he ny os! 8 4 LOSE 2s ASLO: ara te igs rome eaten 18 
Bacon, best:smokeds per bei las bea ke 2 18 20): [aise alta ee line NES ai c(h erent 24 
Fish—Fresh, good quality,,per Ib:....................... O8=LO OATS: Lie Led reereee Tehri eee, 18 
Mard.—lure léatt per I bet ke ns et Pye oe Freee hry meek 13 '| aslo alias erste ee tak Slee ay Theat | 20 
ese NEW Laie \per GOZEML sha ac hay nei. Ms Cee a: 25 DMR Ce wate tS meet sea | Aas sucedal ai dat 6 45 
Bbackedsiner dozen nce cite. Law, mae ome bee ki 20 AT ab ened ator He) Lae te AN oe hae oe 
ete CIVQUAT UU FM ve nn ean nw et \eg thie lM Bes 06 CU Pe sata ae eae el |B ae aa 07 
cere Dairy Hb Peril bite kA Mee a Nee ve iy 20 PANTER feeb Sl cee ks te en LAT 35 
Wreameny prints sper lose tee el ee nes 25 PE Nerney rg (eRe Ae RnR Leet ae! 38 
Wlreese—Canadian old, per beet) ey Ne 16 TL Gi | Ge MN etseea Anat cia (MRA 20 
Bee ea Bere ets ag etal roy Teme Mec! ey My Ue ewe hl AG Ft ak RRM ee We MS! Til Moca Ie 
isxcad—— honda lbs loat per [Deu cok hn eet kee 04 ie Eee s Wipes Jb [NIE ety [MN 042 
Ailoum—ocrong. Bakers per bi. ee ose ees i eee OSE har O88 aie SRS RPE STN ICS Sy Elrond 032 
OUI RO) AUS Lert meta ee ee N Aipoe wt WIEBE | See eh I 03 USI rari ee Arafat Wie 04 
Rice—-Good. Medium per lbie)) ee kee. 05 CUI on Mie ee esardl lA eke (pee sed te ttn 05 
Becans hand picked’ perl 4 hates ee ee ie Os 05 (OMe Mee nana (Doin ork, peer al Ce 05 
Mappies—Eivaporated, per Ibi... 60. 8) o ecole cca eee e cb. 08 OSs | AP ras | Dees ee oh eee | ER 123 
Prunes—Medium quality, perlb....................2..... 08 OS. | hoa ein ae i Rae Man ar 15 
Sugar—Granulated in $ lots, per lb...... REN Rae rN 05 Ua levige gear es Stahl horn iM Rice ot 053 
Wellowsdnilots per lon ilies. dime ak Lane ul! 04 Dee PRCA SOR Feces Seth ie bileaeaen 05 
mea black MediumIndia, or'Geylon; perlb..............|85-60'130-50 }..)...40 eal a 130-40 
Green Medinm Japan per lone a ke a be Pe baatet| Ree hoe iene en IN SNe HL wn 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per Ib................6...--... 40 AQ AR 23105 aap. aS ee ee | 40 
mOtavoes-—ber bap of 1esbushelsio3..0... feiss cb cen oc 75 CRS Re meas eae one ce ee a 97 
Vinegar— White Wine XXX, per quart.................. 25 SOt eos Sec ee aoe | aL 08 
Starch—Laundry, per lb...... ok ses Go ie I ee 10 bal rar Pxciil pili See il Ph tg Aaten oe 10 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 lb..................... SROO US OO) HES ROE | Baek rte | URE ie 8 00 
Bicaniimoussper comone OOO voter. tne kia) ee ff 4000). 4. 50: 1h oo ye cl ouhe. oe eG 5 00 
Wood—Hard, best, per long cord.............6:..¢.004.. BrOO HES ROO: lien rea Rea en cee idee eke 5 00 
SOluaMCE COL Gene cu iy aan HRyenh egret. 2a OO 28 OOS ali oe tats | usc eret| Cree tee 3 00 
SoAamOne Pera lon men gie iy alae omen ein at 24 Tavs Meer alin caer Nike migts eae 20 


Note.—1913....Fish—Halibut. 
1913....Flour—90 cts. per 25 lb. bag 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913— (inclusive) Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Nova Scotia—Recapitulation. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
Becia Sirlom= per lbtst owecin- sccm ets seme ol eee hneenrecr ieee A3-3| 14-3! 17-5] 18-2] 18-5| 20-5) 21-0 
Medium chuck, per Ibi. .c- 2.6. ec. ltt te ees 10-8) 11-7} 13-6] 13-6) 13-7) 13-7) 13-0 
Veal, forequarter, per lb........-.0-. 2s eee e recess 7-7| 8-8| 10-2) 10-1} 10-5). 11-0) 12-2 
Mutton, hindquarter, per lb........--.---+-+esseees 9-7| 11-0} 13-3] 15-5) 15-0). 15:0} 17-0 
Pork—Fresh roasting, per 1b.........--- eee eee eee 18-7} 10-7| 15-4} 16-0) 16-2} 15-7) 17-5 
Carlie OCP N Rane race pon tees nalseeroltts chem ttss niet taneous teetacea acs 10:7| 12-7) 15-1) 14-8} 15-0) 15-2) 18-0 
Bacon, best smoked, per Ib........... 0. essere ee eee 17-5} 19-5) 20-2) 22-0] 21-1) 22-5) 24-2 
Spar eure leat sper. Wess etcictel amie cteha tet ahe hooters 13-2} 14-7] 19-5) 19-2) 17-2) 19-0) 19-2 
Higos New Inid; per dozens ..az..!..d.Gee De secs aa | 21-7} 23-5] 33-7| 37-5] 40-0] 37-5] 40-7 
Packed per QOzeDecaececci1 2 kee tee le ee eee ences 20-0} 22-0} 31-9} 33-2| 34-0] 33-5) 37-5 
Malk— = Perquarties eis tee tei woe ae oe heres 6-2) - 6-7. . 8-Oln 80 ee Seal Oras ao 
Ruther Dalry tubs DODD as. achc fee ee coke ee eres: 23-0) 25-0! 26-5| 26-4) 27-7) 34-2] 31-2 
Creamery prints, per Ib. ........s2--+4...2.35:-- 19-7| 21-0} 30-6} 29-7] 33-0) 36-6) 35-2 
Gheese-—Ganadian old; -per fb. 4.. 00k sees eee ne 16-5| 17-2} 16-4] 16-7] 19-5} 19-5] 19-5 
Canadian new se Detel baa. . sce ey ear oe eee: 15 0]. 15-7| 16-2] 16-7; 18-7) 19-0) 19-0 
1B fate 70 at eel domeinen g oie Bak Aaa ea pe PaO OGD ASS Fodp eoonre 4-9} 4-7 5-0 5-2 4-9 4-8 4-8 
Flour—Strong Bakers, per Ib............. 00-00 sees eens 2-81 - 3-0) 3-6) 3.6 oT ores no S 
Rolledsoats Perdana oe, rate ees tae rer ane teeeee B.-A 4591) 4-7 A ON 8 8)me 425i eae 
Rice—Goodumedinm. per lb sra.s tema t-pain rete 50h obcOl. bs2te a4: GeO dieeOrO meso 
Beans— Handi pickeds peril jacesenein se me ells Sree ern 4° 9\ VA 5 5 Olee 4 eo sO | ar OleeerO Ome 
Apples—Evaporated, per-Ib..............00 eee e eee eee 10-7} 11-0] 10-7) :11-5) 12-7) 11-7) 10-79 
Primes—-Medium quality., perlbsagno. ..t.- ee nee 8-71 9-2! 10-5} 10-5) 12-1) 12-0] 12-5 9 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per lb..............+---+--- 5-9| 5-21 5-6]. 5-2) | 6:3\2..6-31-0 5.0mm 
Mellow.ind lots,.peGu bares t sie le tae) ener: 5-4 4-9 4-9 5:0 6-0 6-0 5-23 
Tea—Black Medium India or Ceylon, per lb..............- 29-4| 30-8] 33-7] 38-5} 30-0] 31-2) 30-6 
Greens MediumiJapan perl ere better ar 25 O| 26-2! 36-8]. 36-0] 38-7} 41-2} 41-2 ~ 
©otfee—Medinm Mocha per lbw.a a8 sn eee eee 37-5] 37-5] 34-41 35-6) 38-7) 41-2) 41-2 — 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels..............-.0+-0e esses 65:0} 65-0] 76-2) 73-7} 101-2} 84-5} 100-0 
Vinegar—White Wine X XX, per gallon................... 9-0} 9-0} 10-0} 9-7 9-7 9-0} : 9:0 — 
Starch—Waiundry..sper. lb vcore see oe cette erence eatery 10-5} 10-5) 10-0} 9-5} 10-0} 10-0} 10-0 
Coal—Anthracite, per-toniot-2,; O00 ons stra -o ciara dee 6:62). -% 10|" 5.15) 5725| 20) 12 Se Ol eee 10 
Bituminous) per tonior, 000M. aoe atest er tae tay at 4 03} 3 95} 3 79| 400] 407) 4 30) 4 44 
Wood— Hard fest. per longicord; aes. seese tee see 375} 425) 4 50) 4 62| 4 75) 4 62) 4 87 © 
Soft, per cord stipe 0)... cate h-gins py eee romeo 3 00! 3.00] 3 67|. 3 67| 3 37| 3.37] 3 508 
CoaliOil——Perrallon sac cetera tence 93-7| 22-21 21-7) 21-0| 19-5) 20-2) 21-0 


ees 
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; inclusive, in localities of 
azette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. _ | 1900 


- Prince Edward Island—Charlottetown. 


Beef: Sirloin steak best, per Ib........................... 12 1 
Sew chick mer Ibee (eels. 0he eck. so cen cs 08 
Wenbioreduarter, pet, lbh. ch «cos itsoc shi scc cu... 03-06 |0 
Mutton hindquarter, per lb......................... 07-09 |0 
Mork ol Peshironsting per) lil sseckk 4 i... 10-12 }1 
“oil Jap ec d Le GSS GR DW Seen Ry en ia 12 
Bacon, best smoked, per Ib....................... 14-15 
Be2b—-Fxesh, good quality, por tb. 2... ...2.-...........t... 
Pe Pre Gent Per.. .\.2i) elas 14 
Baur, New laidy per dozen..uc.. vcs cd.el.... 18 
eC Reeeperdezon wine a MN a ee et heh 
PeCeU OURAN 6 MNF MOL dl Jue dee RE, 
Pm or Darrvdnb, per Ibwiiilso.) ) 620i. ... 22 
Creamery, prints, mer bss y0 os). 68.cakey. cee. 24 
peee— Canadian old; per \ibi<. .<.-.4sce.s ses ce 
pedi nmpenlb. b Rt. diy yc. ool 
peat wor 2 ibs loat,per Ibpes 2 ics aseci cise. 
Brour—strongibakers, per Ib.j.....04..-45. 0.00.0: 02 |. 
emeotaints Horii teat ages oe... ol. 
Rice—Good medium, TSA Os Caen ae eS ee eae 1 (ne 
Beans—Hand ‘picked, per Iba..i+...:.....2s.0........., 034 
Bees ovaporated wper Ibi...) 4. sketsel... seed 
devance—Medium-quality, perdb...........+..:...........) Low. 
Sugar—Granulated in $ lot per lb......................... 05 
Mellowan $ lotmertbwn. doe osteo. s.e. shoes... 


Note.—1910.... Fish—Cod. 


82696—11 


no 


1905 | 1909 
3-14 |15-14 
09 |09-10 
4—06 = 
9-10 |10 12 
3-14 15 
14 14 
15-16} 18 
AERA? 08-10 
16 18 
22 30 
papehye 30 
Re 05 
20 23 
25 28 
Bal oe 16 
aaa 03 
aA okegs 03 
Pea 04 
05 05 
04 04 
eee 12 
Daoud 10 
053] 05 
05 05 
Be 25 
ene 40 
45 60 
ars 10 
aoe: 08 
es. 6 50 
25 25 


1910 |1911 
14-16 |14-16 
10-14 |10-14 
12 |09-12 
14 112-14 
08-12 |07-09 
20-23 |20-23 
08-10 Ms 
20 |16-18 
30 |33-35 
26} 29 
06 | 06 
25 |26-28 
21| 98 
S51 38 
16:\ 47 
033} 033 
032| 03 

04] 04 
05 |- 05 
05 | 05 
12 |08-10 
08-14 |18-14 
053! 053 
05-04 |04 05 
25 | 25 
50 | 50 
40} 40 
55 | 1-20 
2] 12 
10-12 |10-12 
6 50 | 6 50 
4 00.| 4 00 
4 00 

25 | 25 


1912 | 1913 
20 20 
16 16 
10 10 
16 16 
15 16 
14 20 
17 22 
05 05 
18 18 

30-32 38 
30 32 
06 07 
28 25 
32 30 
18 18 
18 18 
033} 04 
03 033 
04 04 
05 |05-06 
05 |05-06 
10 16 

10-12 14 
053} 054 
05 05 
25 25 
50 50 
40 40 

36-40 60 
15 15 

10-12 |10-12 

7 00 | 7 50 

4 50 | 5 00 

4 00 | 4 00 

ee, 4 00 
22 22 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inelusive)—C ontinued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 


10,000 and over, 


collected by Correspondents to the 


Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 


New Brunswick—M oncton. 


Salt, per lb 
Bacon, best smoked, per lb......---++eerreretrree 
Fish—Fresh good quality, per Ty is ee Chae amare ta ne onde 
Lard—Pure leaf per lb 
Eegs—New laid, per EGS tion nie eto a nanos OLataror scons 
Packed, per dozen. ..!)....¢-..00er sre sees eens ees 

Mii Per Quart:...ca vce. weer iets ek ee mae 
Butter—Dairy tub, per lb....... Wee Sie ba ena esc 
Creamery prints, perIb........--+-+ssrerereretes 
Cheese—Canadian old, per Ib....---22--- es er ere r eee 
Ganadian new, Derbi... seater ets ee oe 

Bread= hor oil cloaks per Wboemeastoccae stor a0 Oo oe 
Flour—Strong bakers, per Ib......4-----+-esecrcet erste 
Rolled Oats—Per lb 
Rice—Good medium, per Ib.......2-4-+- esse enters teee 
Beans—Hand picked ,per Ib..,....----+----ssseette eres 
Apples—Evaporated, per Pape ntete OR gled MRD 6 ee PnP tortion Sana 
Prunes—Medium quality, per Ib........-+-++++sseresee es 
Sugar—Granulated in $ lots; mec Dates se Se nee src e co's 
Yelow, in $ lots, per lb 
Tea—Black Medium India or Ceylon, per lb....1....2.0-% 
Green medium Japan, per lb 

’ Coffee—Medium Mocha. per lb 
Potatoes—_Per bag of 14 bushel... -..- 2-9. <- +--+. ces 
Vinegar—White wine XXX, per Gallon sees seats e- cae 
Starch—Laundry, per lb 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 Tye ee eal eet 
Bituminous, per ton of 2000 lb.......-..-++++-++- 
Wood—Hard, best, per long cord 
Soft, per cord 
GoallOil— er callons mee ae oe ears vee er ae morice 


Seta toy ciel hie ok snl Amaadecegae ge a Soe 5 mreuenenrs Seno nena 


Note.—1900 to 1913 inclusive ... .Fish—Cod. 


1900 1909 1911 1913 


14 18 20 20 
10 12 12 16 
en Tel | Opteron ya Wen ees fs seas a al bes Mirek PA cathe 
te Hern el Recaeae 12 WOM See cee Lemaire 
3003 14 16 18 
10 14 16 16 
18 16 25 25 
05 05-08 06-18 07 
15 18 18 20 
22 35 35 45 
18 30 28 35 
06 07 08 08 
21 26 25 30 
25 30 30 35 
‘asad | Seeaoees (Cad el rie thal Woe seal creas 
14°) Gi Rees 20 18 
03 04 04 04 
03 03 03 032 
03 04 04 04 
04 05 05 04 
04 05-10 05 07 
09 12 14 10 
08 10 14 10 
05 05 06 05 
04 05 06 05 
35 35 35 Bo 
40 50-40 40 40 
as 40 40 40 
75 75 90 90 
08 10 10 10 
08 10 10 10 
eae al Pease ie 6 75 750 - 8-00 
5 00 5 25 Sy AS 515 
AD 4 50 5 00 5 50 
3 3 


TOO nd Olle, eee creas Fish—Halibut. 
1911 and. 1912,1913....<.. Flour 25 lb. bag, 90cts. 
AGB es shee Flour—196 lb. Barrels. 


een 


we 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1918— (inclusive) — Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1918, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


New Brunswick—St. John. 


ipeei—Sirloin steak best, per Ib.............0.c.c0ecececne 16 |18-20 |18-22 |20-22 22 24 24 
Beef—Medium chuck, per Ib..........00. 0. ccccccecce cee. 12 |12-14 |10-20 12 12 14 14 
ealeforequanterperlbss sein ger a ne 12 105-07 |09-10 12 12 14 
Mutton hindquarter, per Ib....................... 14 16 15 16 18 
mock—--lrosheroastingy per Ib.scues ihe sinc ce dees ldo o occa. 15 16 14 16 20 
ULLRICH Ly Nemeein Me x tance the SSPE FM Oya a 8 15 16 15 15 18 
Baconsbest smoked sper |birn ose vats ccc. ose’ 20-22 20 20 20 23 
ish—resh good quality, per lb.............0....6..... 06 7 06 06 06 
BAEC ures ean per lpn st lcm saa crasht alae s Sake edt on 20 |18-20 18 20 20 
Becs——New laid, per dozen....2......6cscc ceeds vceccoced. 40 50 50 |45-50 60 
IRackede per dozent. certs: eee eee aie ee 32 30 35 85 135-40: 
te ielecuarta cmt, Cea el Rem Lice fade ey 07 07 07 08 0 
SeBULoreMalrvecuby, POL 1D tetas oot eae ieee. 28 |24-27 |25-30 34 2 
Creamenvaprintsy per lb seen ale toh sane ae de. 3 30 oD 88 135-38. 
Wheese—Canadian old per Ib.:.. 2. ..5.060.-00 0c coe cece 16 |16-18 18 20 20 20. 
ANAUIANEN GW DCU Dees cha hii ane oe see ty we LO! PAG okt LGUs eee 20 20: 
PercaC ROE lbaloate perience Soke kee ls ee LL D4. EAE WAAR Pea [laste | a 
Per eeD VGan DORs = can we: oe eee eeu LOBEL OBFL. sc 053} 053] 053] 052 
WMour—Strong: bakers, per ID.. ..6.005. ei cneececcccceces. + 04 033] 033] 032 
BelccaOats— Perl. let) «codecs chin, Men Neen eos. 04 04 04 04 04 
Reece (Cood medium: per Ibs... 52.%s.er... lem oe. oe, 05 05 06 06 06 
(Beans—Hand picked, per Ib.................... 05 05 05 06 06 
Bpepics-—-Evaporated perdbest. a) oot. ack os coe thne cee. 12 {14-12 12 12 
fannie Medinm»qualitys per lbw s2. sok oc uantane. co. o toate 1 12 14 12 14 
Sugar—Granulated in$ lots-per Ib..................-...... 406 053 063 06 05% 
Clowes Shouse perl ris dae. cee ee a la ek 5 05 06 054 05 
Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per lb 25 35 40 40 40: 
Green medium Wapan sper Ib iasas. bokeh sche oon: 50 50 50 50 | -50 
Coffee—Medium Mocha per lb....... 35-40 40 40 40 40 
Potatoes—Per bag of 13 bushel........................... 1 00 | 1 35 | 1 50 | 1 60 |$1 00 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX. pergallon.................. 10 10 10 10 10 
peren——Waundry sperib. tot wasn hhc k oe kcse. 10 12 12 12 12 
6 50 | 6 50 | 7 00 | 9 00 
oal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 Ib................0.-0.. 6 75 | 7 00'| 7 75 | 8 75 | 8 00 
Bituminous, pertonror 2000 lbs. 20.6 8. sees es acn 4 a d)10°).5 10°) 5 10:) 5 50 
5 50 
8 00 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 8 00 
tood—Hard best,-per long cord: .:...................... 9 00 | 9 GO| 9 00 |} 9 00 | 9 00 
OUEDCLCOLG. cre ane nie rime Tesi AS Re OCF O. Leg Ooi les. fc: 400 | 4 00 | 4 00 | 4 50 
Merae@t——ber gallons ci, cose cy denchi cide tl. 18 20 20 20 22 


Note.—1910, to 1913 inclusive. .. Flour— 25 lb. bags, 90cts. 
1900 and 1905....Wood—Hard, $9.00 sawed. 
1900 and 1905....Wood—Soft, $4,00 and $4.50 Resp. sawed. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 4900-1913—(inclusive) —Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


; Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 


pn a 


New Brunswick—Newcastle. 


Beef—Sirloin steak, best, per lb........---++e+sererrtrte 14 10 12 
Medium chuck, per lb..,...... SN, Seah ANS AP fo. TON oe cree 10 
Veal, forequarter, per Ib.w..2..2.2 0 cers eee epee ete re aden 08 
Mutton, hindquarter, per Ib........-.-.+-+++estet> 1OF eh ee 12 
Pork—Fresh, roasting, per Ib........-.+--+pereseeeter te 10 14 15 
Salts per 1b is ketone ha. seth a poe eae 10 13 18 
Bacon, best, smoked, per Ib........--+--+++-++0 05> 14 16 18 
Fish—Fresh, good quality, per lb......:....-+-++s+s0007> 05 06 08 
ard Pure leat) per lve ses cc Bes ieee a hae 12 14 20 
_Eggs—New laid, per GOZOD eee neice bein eee 20 25 35 
Packed, per dozen......-.-. CUR as cre Rl fiers Ol (oad Led) o mor 30 
Millo— Per Cuabis...i kage aisle ad paw eg alee wep eae 05 06 07 
Putter Dainyatub, per lb. sn. 8-2. ae is 20 25 25 
Creamery, prints, per Ibi... 2.2. ce eee eee es eednc sean pens: 30-35 
Glieese-= Canadian, old, per lbia.2 ae 338) - bore tee ee ale acral 
Canadian, new, per lb...........-5--+e5+2 ete 14 14 16 
Bread=-For 1¢1b, loaf, perlbs.. sh 2. ca ees ao pe agile al eae 
Ror 2 lot loatwper | bie. aeleies eee een eka ea OSes ter 
For 2¢lb. loaf, perdbic..).00c6: dase hie eo ae ea ae 03 
Flour—Strong Bakers, per lb........-.:.-.--se+esee erste 022} 02%; 03 
Rolled Oats per lbs cee ee tee sek eee erator 033} 033) 05 
Rice—Good, medium, per lb... 2. 2:.-.:-45--052+2- so 05 05 05 
Beans—Hand picked, per lb........+---- se sere e erect ees 04 05 05 
Apples—Evaporated, per Ib..........--2 seer eevee rete cress 12 08 12 
Prunes—Medium quality, per lb.........-.--++ seer e sere ON ater: 10-12 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per NSN ee Wee an Pam tare nein acer 05 06 05 
Yellow, in $ lots, per Ib......---.--2.-sss4-22 2s 05 05 05 
Tea—Black, medium India or Ceylon, per eRe Ata tee Sic ~ Be) 25 125-40 
Green, medium Japan, per Ib.........-----+- sees efer teas tessa: 25-40 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per Ib.......-----+-2eses sere 40 40 40 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels.........--.0+---0++2e 00> OO Al sassy 90 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per gcallontceh acento 10 10 |10-15 
Starch—Laundry, per Ibs... 220 enc c= 9 bec ele ee 10 10 10 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 Ib. ...-..-.--+ ++ 2 sere referee refers 7 00 
Bituminous, per ton of 2000 Ib.....-..-.--6-+e sere referee pee 5 00 
Wood—Hard, best, per long cord.....-.-..-+++++eeese eestor nas |es tga: 4 00 
: RGtE per COLG mae setae sei ie rier err as 50 DO eae ; 
@oalioi= Per gallonvesench seers eee eo SOFlaee ee i 
Nore.—1900 and 1905..Fish..Cod. 
IGS eee ee ee Ml OUn ae $5.75 per brl. of 196 lb. 
1900 and 1905. Mill Wood........ 50 cts. per load. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1918, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


i 

Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 1912 | 1913 

Maa eg ee fe 

New Brunswick—Fredericton. 

Seel—HSirloin steak, best, per Ib... . 2.4... 066.20. .000.5n, 14 TOS Sia. alee 20 25 25 | 

Bled mmmehuci mem ib: «ssn. Gene se eles kL 08 ROS Wietome le. comer: 12 12 12 | 
" Weal doroduarter per lb. 4.5.02. xiao... 05 OG 2 are ane 10 08 10 
Bruton; hindquarter, perlb....¢.2............°.... 10 Oe | pa el | A ne 15 14 14 

@ork—Fresh, roasting, perlb..........................0 10 LD) ptoraee ole eee 14 14 15] 

SLUR SLOSS Set Mat IY Oh eg ha eae a Da 12 SIDA opis, Shea (On ose 14 16 18 | 
Bacon;bestismoked,perlb....................... 14 CL GUR TS ceeetest | hc ee 18 24 25 
mebh—lresh, good quality, perlb..................:..... 05-12" 05210 (6 oo Sl eee oe 08-16 |07-16 |o9-16 

Mn etre leak per lpi le et os 15 HO: Mortis Ulett es 12 20 | 
Meee New laid’ perdozéni. 2.5 30 OU iene eye, 40 41 40 
BIIOd ANCU MOL OMe. s,m Ne ne? 25 Piste) BERRA |, weer 35 30 38 
Dee uate bee eats ey 06 OG sae oer least 07 08 08 
We airs: ous ber Ibi) o.oo, 20 OAS | tie Sg i bea 8 22 26 28 
CATE Yap eIMitS opera Dense tan wee 24 Doel ierto ke oe oe 30 35 40 
wpeese—Canadian, old, per lb..........................., 14 OO racks |e 25 25 25 
ANAcian Bnew perl ater Tee Lely ob eee 12 TAS Ne ee ar ee 20 20 19 
mead or 215. loaf, per Ih. ..-......-.6..0/....... 04 C0 ra Sete I, 28 od 04 04 04 
meour—Strong Bakers, perlb............................ 03 O42" Bee lae 04 04 04 
ee nate Per lea ee Be 03 7 a ih 2 i Pe 03-04 04 04 
me. 400d, medium, per 1b! ..s<.-........5.) 4. 05 O80 eae 06 06 06 
@eans—Hand picked, per Ib.............................. 04 OS co le eee 05 07 06 
menles—Fivaporated, perlb............../........:.-..., 09 TOR aes shan eee 13 12 13 
peunes—Medium quality, perlb.......................... 09 LOS Sse ers eee 12 12 10 
Sugar—Granulated, in$lots, perlb...................... 05 OSs eke eee 07 06 05 
CllowariniglOts ely! Dine ee ee 05 OD: Hee lle eee 063} 06 05 
Cea—Black, medium, India or Ceylon, idee 1h OW es Seer 30-002 (30-50) |i. mec eere ce 35 35 35 
TECDAMeCIUIM Japan Der Lb eye ke. 40-50 |40-50 |......]...... 50 50 | - 50 
soffee—Medium, Mocha, per lb.......................... 35 S500 oe eee 40 40 40 
gotatoes—Per bag of 13 bushels.......................... 60 GOP th co reri| ieee on 200 | 1 50] 1 50 
Tinegar—White Wine XXX, per gallon................... 10 10: | See Slee oo, 10 10 10 
Meteo Laundty; per Ib.20. 22.0. oo... 12 12 eeectecaeil exci e 10 10 10 
Joal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 lbs..................... 00a 7050s nee oe 8 00 | 90018 50 
Bituminous, per ton of 2000 Ibs..................... FAUT ARNO ee lla he 6 50 | 6 50 | 6 50 
¥ood—Hard, best;.per long cord......................... BOO G6) 00|saee sumer ee 6 50 | 6 50 | 6 50 
BPOLMECEI COU. SOAS te iO ke 33001 e 3200 "eae ieee 400 | 4 00! 3 00 
RE er gallonie sao crer.-hiroeee caked oe cohen. 24 PEA. <2 eee ee 20 20 20 


en i ee eee ee 


Norg.—1911 prices taken from January 1912. 


1900 to 1913, inclusive......... IRIS ee eee ore Halibut. 
1911 to 1913, inclusive......... ishaeteee a. Cod. 
1911 to 1913, inclusive......... louver k in 25 Ib. lots. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—C ontinued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Recapitulation. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1922 | 19138 
New Brunswick. - 
Peck Sirloin; best, per Tin. i202 h-ea 5 --) seins pe 14-2|° 15-2) 16-7] 19-0} 20-0) 23-0) 22-2 
Medium chuck, per bv... 4. -5 +4 seen yee a 10-0) 11-7| 12-3]. 18-0) 12-2) 12-7| “14% 
Veal, forequarter, per Ib.........-..++eessee eters 7.5| 9-0) 7:0} 9-0} 11-0} 10-0) 12-0 
Mutton, hindquarter, per Ib.........-.+-++2+8s0t07> 10-7| 12-0} 12-7| 14-0} 14-0} 10-0} 14-2 
Pork——Fresh, roasting, per lb... 1... 1 pee ee sete t eres 11:0) 13-5) 13-7] 16-0) 15-5) 15-3) 17-1 
Salde perdb vie vores nk cites ee amare ts 10-5} 12-2) 14:3} 16-3] 15-2) 15-7) 17-4 
Bacon, best smoked, per Ib......--.:--+0+ 222200 15-2| 17-2] 18-3) 21-3] 20-7|: 22-3) 24am 
Mard-—Pure leat. per lb.....:-5- ---.- Apa Oe eat aceon tee 13-5| 14-2] 19-3] 19-3) 16-2) 20-0) 19-< 
FEegs—New laid, per dozen..........--+.++s-0s terres 26-0! 28-0) 36-6] 40-0} 40-0) 40-8) 46-. 
Packed, per dozen: .........+.++:sa0tttr ess ees 92-7; 25-0} 30-7} 30-0} 32-0) 32-3) 38-4 
‘NIHIUS2 oY Me RNA meno oe oan ma edb oomOneT Bamgk a Odes Sap > 0 Bev &6sb)) aT20\0 ie Ol mca co : 
Butter = Dairy. tuo; Det LD. cue gece ar: qe kee 90-7| 23-0] 26-3| 24-5! 25-6) 30-6} 30-« 
Creamery, prints, per Ib..........---+-+s2tese es 95-0| 26-3} 31-8} 29-3] 32-5) 36-0) 44: 
Cheese—Canadian, old, per Ib.............-6.+-- 22st 15-0| 16-0) 17-3] 17-0) 20-5) 21-6 . 
Canadian, new, per lb..........- YR se NS cy cco 14-0] 15-0) 16-7] 16-3) 19-5) 20-0 f 
Breadas bor lb nsec ea eee ete aa lan > 2 Kua plccr eer eats 3.6, -3-6] 3-8| 4-4) 4-8| 4-4 
Flour—Strong Bakers, per lb.........:.-3--++2+-7 e225 5.6) 9:1 “8-31 (328i) = 8eo pe a-2 
Rolledi@a tse ber lb benncere seen ioe 1 eel oo enna 9.9\° 8-7 24-3) 463i aod eee) 
‘Rice Goods medium pellets se 1 steer ee ree Rei 467 \0 25-0 br Olen os0 panos 
Beans—Hand picked, per Ib..........2-0 220s suet ee ess 4-0| 4-6] 5-8} 5-0) 5:0) 6-0 
Apples=Evaporated, per lb.....-...:-- 0.4 sst reese 10-0} 9-5| 12-0] 12-7} 14-7) 11-3} I 
Prunes—Medium quality, Deri Dace cdn sca a eee cr 9-0 9-3| 10-3] 10-6} 13-0) 11-3 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots per eed sys eae Ne ree 4-8 5-3] 5-41 5-8 6-8 5-9 
Viellovwin > lots pen be aern a... cdrom ener ecrs 4-6 5-0] 5-0) 5-0 Gell G : 
‘Tea—Black, medium, India or Ceylon, per Las terete Tee 42-5) 31-2] 32-5) 33-3) 35-0) 36-7 q 
Green, medium, Japan, per Ib..........-..++-+++5+- 45-0| 45-0| 42-5} 45:0} 46-7} 46-7 ‘ 
‘Coffee—Medium, Mocha, per Ib............--+++- Sete tees 39.5; 38-2] 39-1) 40-0} 40-0) 40-0 | 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels..............+-+20+++555> 78-7| 80-0} 88-3] 101-7] 128-7] 136-7 : 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per gallon...........--+++-+- 9-5| 9-5] 10-8} 10-0} 10-0} 10-0} 10: 
‘Waroh—-Waundry, per Lbs emacs ce ine eters verte ie 13-0/ 10-0] 10-0] 9-0} 10-5) 10-7) 10 
‘Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 Ib............----+-+-:- 7.10| 6 87| 7 12) 6 83] 7 72} 8-94) 79 
Bituminous, per ton of 2000 Ib................--++5- 5-16) 5 36| 4 87| 5 11] 5 53) 5 62) 5 
‘Wood—Hard, best, per long cord........:..--++--++++5++- 5-42 6 16| 5 66| 5 66) 6 00] 6 83} 68 
Soff, per, Cord. ots cote eB Pet te ewe teens 2-94! 3 12} 3 42} 3 42} 3 50) 3 83 3 6 
(Graal Gui a eteaceiloioone ob an bau adaanoed gh atoooonds fre acar 95-7] 22-3! 22-0] 22-3! 21-5} 20-0). 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1912 
res 
Quebec—Quebec. 

Beot— sirloin steak,’ besb, per |B. .s ssc to. sccsee- seh besa. 08-10 }10-12 |15-18 |13-14 |14-15 |16-17 |16-18 
Mediunuchuclarpertlibys. ee) eles ceo... pi ae orate 06-08 |07-09 |14-16 |12-14 |12-13 ]14-15 |14-15 
Wealktorequarter per bse) she. douche Re etl tw ae Seal cle CU SUED 14-16 |18-14 |10-12 |14-15 114-16 
Muttomthind quantermpeniomen at. tib laniac. otek 07 |05-09 14 13 13 |12-14 |16-18 

Pork —Hreshiroasviney per lbbivce gales ai Wek ce ont ee 09 08 15 15 14 15 |18-20 
ALU ADELE S RU MR emneA ey ey TR mere ues Thal 09-10 |10-12 16 16 16 16 |19-20 

‘ Baconubest sinokedsner lee saan. hace ete ln 12 |12-15 !18-22 |18-20 |18-20 |18-20 |20-22 

Fish—Fresh, good quality, per lb.....................0-. 06 |06-08 |08-10 08 08 08 08 

Ward=sburedeat pers bse we ates eee eee 14 15 20 20 20 20 123-25 

Heos-— New laid. per dozens... «ssc. oh Asses c sc ebece cee. 30 35 60 50 50 60 160-70 

; AC KEM MDCr: LOZeT evan caer tter Mite Haak bce eed on [mews alice 30 |26-30 30 30 135-40 

I i Grd 25 SSO (LEAH eee Genes Wiviaston, SN eo Aa ies al a 08 08 10 10 10 10 10 

Pinter) airvatubeeper lio: sett tee oun a tec d adtae 18 23 |28-30 |24-27 27 {28-30 |28 30 

Creaineryprints) perl bisa. aaesnsocs dosths. dane 20 26 |30-35 126-30 30 |35-28 |32-34 
Gricore—- Canaaing old. Per lb, 1d... sec tnd sec cx ae cewws toss Pe chods ens 15-18 16 |16-18 |16 18-| 20 
(Qrrayeliiann Matehiypaeveie loys Se See ie als © ay Nae cgwe e UR by Ronco one eR] WER RAR HN e R ane OO 18 

pBread—-HorG lb: loat sper Ibis shade. $e keuees ost ela. 022 3 033} 033) 032) 032] 032 

Hloun—Strong Balcers, per |b..145 2. ee. orks cee es doen 023; 033] 04 03 03 032) 08% 

SNES ACRES as IaH aay Mek a Nae. les Ge 2 a 04 04 05 05 05 05 5 

Rice CGaodumedinmeaperlprns tess act eer ee cee. 05 05 |05-06 05 05 05 05 

Beans Handi picked sper lbs... Main. .o seh cse sl esos ce kee 043! 05 05 05 05 OW eters 

Epplec—=Bvapona tedsepenl Dat venwae at tee ies cei cb cstvingaciheec. os 13 13 13 13 13 

rines—sMediumiqualitys per losin wettest cna ee. ccleeo arelie sae 12 12 12 12 ile 

Sugar—Granulated in $ lots, per lb........; seit Oe Se 05 042) 05 05 063} 052] 05% 

Mellowaum Gilots per Ubi. diac dees les ok al cara, y 04 04 044 044} 053} 043 4 
’ Tea—Black medium: India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 35 35 125-30 |25-30 35 1385-40 |35-40 
GreenmMediimiJapansper We, obese. ets bos carne. 35 35 |25-30 |25-30 |35-40 |35-40 135-40 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb.............0-00- cece eee 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
+Potatoes—Per.bag of 13 bushels.......2...0..0.c0cceecees 50 60 75 90 |$1 20 |90-1 00}90-75 

Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per gallon.................. 15 15 20 20 2 0 |45-20 

Deaton ——lanndave. per liber teh eee merece Bie alse 08 08 10 10 10 10 10 

Coal—Anthracite per ton of 2,000 lbs .................... 6 00 | 6 50 | 8 00 | 7 50 5 Se 10 . 8 50 

12 
Bituminous per ton of 2,000 lbs..,................-. 5 00 | 5 50 | 6 00} 5 00 | 5 00} 5 00} 5 00 
6 50 6 00 | 5 50 | 6 00 
Wood—Hard, best’per'long cord).............-.-.+--.:-- 4 50 | 5 00 | 7 00 | 6 00 | 6 00 | 6 00 | 6 00 
. TESS UE RN te eee ee ee 5 50 | 6 00 | 8 00 | 7 00 | 7 00 | 7 00 | 7 00 
NOLUDEM COME OE me eee Leite ee BARD OU) Oe 4 50 | 4 00 | 4 50,| 4 50 
Fe ine Canes 5 te fae AE ROT a 3200) he" O0N earns | 5 50 5 00 | 5 50 | 5 50 
CoakOil—per call onan wasp tress saan mono eects oe hak 18 18 RSs) ulG! 18 18 20 


Nore—1910 to 1913—Fish—Haddock. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1918—(inclusive)—C ontinued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 


1900 | 1905 |1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1918 


= Quebec—Three Rivers. 
Bech—_Sirlom steak, best, per Ib.h. 26.5. ese ee 12 15 153 18 20 18 18 
Mecduumechucic. per Osman ae ier sie eee a 08 10 123 12 12 12 12 
Weal forequarter, per dbs. ntsc elie tee ir er 08 09 123} 15 12 15 12 
Mutton hindquarter, per 1b............-.--++---y-- 08 12 13 15 15 15 15 
Bork bresh roasting, per lb... e.ss sk soe setle ciate aia 10 11 17 14 12 17 18 
Saliteper lbipeen sa ce eek ce ee ee eee 13 14 18 15 12 iG} 18 
RACOR MeSH SIMO KU DELO nee me taeys eke detetieret = 16 1 2 Di 20 20 22 
Fish—Fresh good quality, per lb............-.2--++-.-e:- 04-10 |06-12 |08-12 |08-12 |08-15 |08-15 |08-20 
Lr eS Baie A asym lena. gino sands aap ce eadancon co occas 14 1 20 18 15 1 
Hggs—New laid, per dozen...............520-s esse ese eeee 25 30 40 45 45 50 50 
IPackeds perc OZeD aaa sheep ere teen ie merrier 18 22 30 35 30 35 32 
IWGP =Si2ten eo pitusthac ae cot ee cosbonan docne soe oaamoaoroccont 06 07 08 08 09 09 08 
[Bihan OB ating lod sen lla a @ccacabecesceseneoume Jools 24 25 28 27 32 33 30 
Greameny PEIMts ADE Wedel hye recta tre cee, = cheer 25 26 28 28 33 35 32 
@ncese——Canadiancolde PCL ea erin. ar cites faite ee see 14 15 17 20 18 20 20 
@Wanadian lew, peliioe. mete tetaee ae teers eeneeene 14 ned eats eo 18 17 20 20 
Bread-—Wor Dilb, loaks per Tse anes oe te fe we ore sates cheats tote | seeeetene | eheieneteel| R-tree A ferent eect tenet ornate dare 04 
Bored beloataper: lbennaseee corel. nacre men ce element O38: | doer VS .cces| ee tee ome eel eee 
Hor Gitbe Load per’ bso ae wee. oe «astern 022) 0315 2/ 03 (033/05 ieee 
Mlour-——S trons bakers peso saae eee eee ae eae eters 02 023} 04 03 03 03 03 
Rolledi@ats-sper lbs sce dac dee anes Calc tee erorers 04 04 05 04 04 04 04 
Rice—G ood uned ium perlbswcenes gas ien ones ee ees 04 04 04 04 04 05 05 
iBeans=— banc: brckedsaper iio mses ite occ rane etree 03 04 05 04 05 06 06 
Apples—Hvaporated, per bie. cac-gutiss ois sams oh se neers 12 2 12 12 12 12 12 
Prunes— Medium quality, perlbr...-0 4h -e ete eee 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
Sugar—Granulated in $ lots, per lb.................00000- 05 053| 054) 053; 063} 063) 06 
Mellow sn $4008; peri low- mes clipes anette Noein 04 0 05 053} 06 05 
Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 30-50 130-50 |30-50 |30-50 |30-50 |30-50 |30-50 
Green smmedium dapans per Lb wes sane ees else ee 25-50 125-50 |30-50 |25-50 |25-50 |25-50 |25-50 
Goffee—Medium Mocha,sper'lb.t oe: eae nee 2 oe ire 30-40 |30-40 40 |30-40 |30-40 |30-40 |30-40 
Potatoes— ber bac orig bushels syge-. oe se oa ae et ees 60 rhs 7511.00) £25 80 95 
Vinegar—White Wine X XX, per gallon.................. 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Starch=Laundrys per lbacse neuen ce oe tole e eet oe es Oe 08 08 08 08 08 08 08 
Coal—Anthracite per ton of 2,000 Ib... 2: nw. 20 ose ee ele 6.50 | 6 50 |'7 50'| 7 25 | 7 00'| 7 50 | 7 25 
Brtuminous per toniop 2,000 bese cee ore aie: 450 | 4501500! 5 00} 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 00 
Wood—Hard.tbest, per long cord .a. ea). ese ce 5 00 | 6 00 | 6 50 | 6 50 | 6 50 | 6 50 | 7 00 
Soft? per COrd yee: favic tate ce Atos ace iiss Sere 3100s kowoOulseee ae 4 00 | 4 00 | 4 00 | 4 00 
Goal, otl=—Eer-vallonses ces op sok ee eee meee ene es 18 18 20 18 18 18 20 


Nore—1910 to 1913—Fish—Haddock. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour & 
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, inclusive, in localities of 
azette—Continued. 


1913 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 
Quebec—Sherbrooke. 
Beceigcirloimrsteak. pests per Ibsssecsescs lt cee al, 10-12 |10-12 18 20 20 22 
ecaiumaschncket per lp wenn mapiee ee ee Be rh 10 10 16 123 123 15 
Werlatoreduarteraperibiee nt ane eh nn. 08 08 04 10 10 10 
| WeiEtonhindequarter: peril sencne fk) ee 12 12 |10-11 15 15 18 
fmaork—iresh roasting. per Ib. ce. 2:20). oes ee. oe 10 10 16 |13-14 |13-14 iif 
| Socal Ee ofetesl RONEN ea Oh en ih eae are 10 10 15 14 16 17 
| Bacon pesusimoked sperligtes. esau sto) os. 12 12 {20-22 20 20 18 
ee eercsht: Sood quality, per lb)... 22... os oeoe. s,s cteone ect eons 10-15 |10-12 |0S8-10 |10-12 
Bere ite leak per ib.icys se cs ec... 10 10 |14-16 20 18 18 
ee lew lat per OZen a alee 8. Seco a Naan chee, 45-60 50 |50-60 |50-60 
| MR CRCU MOCEMLOZETR eT EL ek AT ee cate ak 35 35 135-40 40 
Re ear Rae iS NS, a ys eh tcp be. OTe O73 OTP 8 07. 
Me Airvcurb per Ibe cee ehh ise e cc elee ee, 25 |23-24 30 35 
| FOAMRCRVADTICSs DEIR amity ee ame wie. ae ie tees eee 33 |28-30 34 Bi 
eee - Canadian old, por Iban. G5 ssa.) seine uc lcceecl ol. 14-16 |16-18 18 20 
, USS MUTE tC 9 oh a a CC DR, ial a TESS enn 3 
Meee Onl tom laa per Ibs, ssa eke. once ce occ. besc cc het, 05 05 05 05 
Meer omong Bakes, perl sye0 oe) ce loko ac seve cece. led 04 033| 033] * 03} 
Be sts ery an eee ek ef , 04 04 05 05 
Mee OOn redinm perils. snes se voce eet ele. 05-06 05 06 05 
Means—Hand picked, pe-Ib.....:....2..5.0...-.......... 05 05 05 05 06 06 
jepp es—Evaporated, per Ib.............................. 07 07 123 124 17, 123 
ierunes—Medium quality, pe: lb..................¢....... 073| 074 123 123 15 13 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per Ib...................... 05 05 05 053} 063} 054 
I Nellowsane lots perl pte aye tk oe. 043 043 04 05 063| 05, 
‘Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, eels Von eeeacto nee 30-35 |30-35 |25-40 40 40 40 
| TeeumMediui, Janae per lbeee eshte es one 30-35 |30-35 |25-35 40 40 40 
‘Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb.......................... 31-35 |30-35 40 40 40 |40-45 
‘otatoes—Per bag of 11 bushels..........................|............ 50-60 | 1 05 | 1 35] 1 30 
Vinegar White Wine X XX, per CAT Gee Re ee hee eR eee eet fe pe te 10 10 10 10 
Mee ary, peribin a io ee 08 08 08 0s 
mee nathracite, per tonof 2,000 Ib../..5...............|0.....h0 Zone Eco 7 OO) Wes o0 
Pbarinous, per ton of 2,000 1bidn... =<. vscs veo elon s ne boon. ; cn 4 75 | 6 00 | 6 00 
food—Hard,. best; per long cord..................eeee.c/ecece lees ee. ' 0 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 00 
| Doltmnen Condit ere mer emery etme phe oe gs | aed 400 | 4 50 | 4 50 
CLES ZALES UE a ee (RN Sn 25 23 20 20 
k 
sete ee ee Tae a ed Sr a el eee eel eed, 
INOte— 191000 te es Granulated sugar—19 lb. per $. 
MOV Ns eter yd Granulated sugar—17 and 16 lb. per $. 


LOMAS TOM OTS cea cee Flour—90 and 85 cts. per 25lb. bag. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—C ontinued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities o 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities: 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913. 
Quebec—Sor 1. 
Beef—Sirloin steak, best, per Ib...........---+++0+--+0-+: 10 IPs hoe or 15 12 18 20 
Medium chuck, periibs..:@4-04.5-2- +022 ere 08 OO a rere: 10 10 124)12-13 
Veal, forequarter, per lb....-.....--.++-++ss esses: 08 (09) 10" 5 Bete. Jeeps eer een eee cee 12 
Mutton, hindquarter, perlb.......-..--...+++++-7: 10 1 Zalckceene 15 12 15 20 
Pork=chresh Toasting per Ub) .cee aera erie 11 DS aces 12 13 15 |18-20 
SEGA or oeUlOM pen aNere dane Gees tatu apidnbsamora seo 11 1 Be i Pages te 15 112 16 18 
Bacon, best smoked, pez Ib.. .........---+1+--s-: 15 HRs peek = 20 18 20 25 
Fish—Fresh, good quality, per Ib...............+...-+-:- Ode | nraec 25 |22-08 08 10 |10-12 
Mard— Puredeat perl acon diean aha kis a pr geeienes earl Torche 12 LBu lic syoaete 18 15 18 20m 
Hees—New laid, per dozen........------ ++. . +255 ese ae ete 30 Sailor 40 45 45 50a 
Packedeypen dozens dence ane cies oe eee i eee 20 Dot | ihe 30 30 35 35 
NTN Slee Cape nee nn bacon UotAnmm Aaa s ein pene burn (7658 2 06 Orniiee ae 08 08 08 08 
Buiter = Dats: POLL Dies cette air eyrun «ho iene eee Rete 23 PATA erate ts 3 Dah 32 30 28 
Creameny prin tsy Det lbe ia. ae ne ee ae et 25 PAS Bre seas ves PAs MRED 33 By 
@heese—- Canadian olds perio rmree antinori es 18 ISSN een cb 14 17 20 20a 
@anadian mewn DCE LD) weaken: chen eine eae 16 TG ei ecb le ecco anae 18 18a 
Bread—For 6 lb. loaf, per lb.......... si oN aan Oo nO 2s |memcne 03 03 03.)\,caam 
Mion — Strona bake rss sDCU loner sere) tld alee eerie (ial WYalnee ds 03 03 03 03am 
Rolledj@ats—obem lawn cae ses tan ie se mentee tren 03 aa hia Sue 033} 033] 04 04°— 
Rice—Goodsmedinmp pen Lomi sey ttt ed oe ee, B 04 043... oee 05 05 05 04 
Beans kland picked s per laces rene eee cea eer eon O8ele OEU aaares 05 06 06 05) 
Apples—Hivaporated) per. Ibi... 5 ch). 4-0. oe es ee 073 10s oe 10 15 13 129 
Prunes—Medium quality, oer lo, wate eaet ae ere 073 LO} ees ererts 10 10 10 12 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per Ib...................5.. 053 Obs ncn 05 065 05 053 
ellowsen slots) Dersllo mee een eee ater erect ore 05 O045)...... 043 06 05 05 
Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 30 SOR asada 30 |30-40-| 30 30 
50 
Greenmediumedapan; pero een cme eae etet eee 30 30) sees 30 |30-40-| 30 30m 
50 / 
Cofiee—— Medium Mocha petalbeensemc caer seit ce ae 40 40 eae 40 40 40 40 
Rotatoes—Ler bap oils bushels 47.6. — a. ee ee ae ee 60 A eae Onere Ogio 75 90 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per gallon................... 10 TO dl vie cere 10 10 10 10 
Starch lana tye: perl beeean i sete ean cena ete: 08 08 08 08 08 
Coak—Anthracite,; per ton of 2,000 Ib... ....:..5----------- 
Bituminous per ton o 2,000 lb 
Wood — Hard best permlongacordas sre an crm nr eres 
Soltsper Cord stan tte pee oes ee re oe era actaye 
@oaliOil-—Per-galloniwcrg centro es are Pe one a 


INGtet—1 O10 Mncacteeete sce Fish—Salmon. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-19183—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


_ 


| 
Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
Quebec—St. Hyacinthe. 
Beet—esirloin steaks, best, per LbF: sq.) cpob heck dees «ted 08 09 |10-12 12 12 12 17 
Medium chuck, periba!2 os. .oes2.- od EG ER te 05 07 LOT er eeO 10 08 12 
Weal trorequarter sper leave: «cites qo scutes 05 06 10 10 10 10 15 
Muttonbind quarters, perl bread asin dies alee ts: 06 07 |12-13 12 12 15 15 
eric hiresh ROAStINe DOR Lop can sreesinte wes loveless obs eo. oes 08 08 15 12 otal 16 17 
eve te. aver eel Ove  eetia sient Gel ER on eee ha nA a ni Ca 08 08 |15-18 14 10 15 15 
Baconsbestasmoked. Dem IDAs ee aie a ksce stan 10 12 20 22 20 25 28 
Fish—Fresh, good qua ity, perlb........... 11S NS ane rhe 03-05 |05-07 |12-15 |12-15 06 06 06 
10-12 |12-16 |12-10 
esr ure leate PEraks atch os Selys ice cee eis od nkee ba cete tes 10 12 16 12 15 18 18 
Hecs—iNiewsaid: Per GOLEM a: s. cs aot hess veh eeehee vc cet 13 15 40 40 40 35 50 
PACkec Mel: Cd OZEMS see otic andl: wire lates ha cn aes 12 13 35 BON er ate te eed, 40 
iC a MiCualu ei nar tami me ets PA rere So ele ln 04 05 07 07 06 07 08 
rere airy ull, Del LOsemects ac hrc mtnnn eme coke nee aeans 25 25 |26-27 28 3 SAS pre 
Creamery phintss Dello mem aun rn wee tr ake Gere [la Beets 26-27 30 30 34 82 
@heese—Canadian, old, per Ib....3.. oc... carte nee cesses 15 15 15 18 18 20 18 
@anadianmnew LDeCrb se cook oem ACR att ta eee 15 IR Spal, Msn iff 18 20 18 
read NOL Gil Da loats, Der lbs n mane ita ee oc keene 033} 034 3 03 02%! 08 024 
Hlour-—s trong bakers, per lb... 280s. ek eg e c eee ee 03 03 03 03 03 03 03 
volleds@ ats beri lea: ate iat, yom erie Aten oes 05 05 04 04 05 05 05 
ice GOOGsIMECIUNT NOEID «ead soe AMnssal cs cca eeess 04-05 |04-05 05 (04-05 104-05 |04-05 |94-05 
means — Mand picked peril mcetcas a teme te alas eons eke 03 04 04 05 05 06 06 
BeApples=—lyvaporateds'per lbs. .ahco ae. denen oh eats a, nara ee 10 10 12 12 12 12 12 
Prunes—Medium quality, per Ib............... 0.0.00 eee ee 11 11 15 12 13 ig} 13 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, perIb....................+ 05 05 05 055 063 06 05 
Vellow Ins LOLS DORI ema ete cet. a: 04 04 043) 05 06 05 044 
Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 30-60 |30-60 |30-50 |30-60 |380-60 |30-G0 |30-60 
(Creensmediumisapans per db... y.e re. ds caso cee a 30-60 130-60 |30-50 |25-60 |30-60 |30-60 130-60 
Coffee—Medium Mocha per b..........¢....00cccuseues 40 40 | 40 40 40 40 40 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels............5.........005- 38 38 TOU eds OOM 1220) 75 90 
Vinegar—White Wine X XX, per gallon..........5........ 05-07 |05-07 |05-07 |05-07 |05-07 |05-07 |05-07 
Dltarch laundry DEL Daath ne. i nicd cc econ ose te 08 08 08 08 08 08 08 
; Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 Ib..................¢. 5 75 | 6 00 
6 00 | 6 50 | 7 25 | 7 50 | 6 75 |10 50 | 8 50 
Bituminous, per ton of 2,000 lb... .............: -..| 4 50 | 5 00 | 5 25 | 5 50 | 5 00 | 7 00 | 5 50 
Wood Hard bests per lone, COrduns,-6iac..c:+.-.0. csan f 6 00 | 5 00 | 6 50 | 7 50 | 7 50 
45015 501] 7 00 | 7 00 | 7 00 | 8 00 | 8 00 
SOLEEDCESCOLG Geet Parens ore aE eens cil covet 2 BOs eae 8 Ore eee 4 00 | 4 00 | 6 00 | 6 00 
M3: COl | 4 OOs eres 4 50 | 5 00 | 6 50 | 6 50 


OA l= Pers ralllorse amare erent ey cne vs ctcntaatacctarcerene eacene 15 15 20 20 18 “18 18 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1918— (inclusive) —C ontinued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1918, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Quebec—St. Johns. 


Beef—Sirloin steak best, per lb........... Nett Sexe aoa piotate 12 15 18 18 |18 20 20 20 
Mecdiumuchuck tment Den cieci seme tite tae 08-10 12 12 15 115-18 16 16 
Vealstorequarter, perilbyc ne: see once ere 06-10 12 WSs es enw 15 16 16 
Mutton, hindquarter, per lb....,........--..,-.5-: 08-10 18 18 20 {18-20 18 18 
Bork ohrechiroastine spell be nwenenn ae ere. eh rrer elem 10 12 16 14 |14-15 18 18 
SEH linet oyco cal apt eae mea rie ie Ak agen I MIOTR oes, e raiRen yo 10 12 16 15 12 16 16 
Baconbestismoked «perlb..5.. 2222265 A 14 18 20 |20-22 |18-20 20 20 
Fish—Fresh, good quality, per lb...............-.-++-+-+-/06-08 10 08 |12-15 |08 10 |10-12 |10-12 
Mard— Eire veale perdi sasess neti yes Ssh es eis enene errant 1 15 20 20 |15-18 18 18 
Higes—New laid, per dozen..,.....5...00- 25.0 -r sees 25 23 40 40 45 45 40 
Packed per Ozer mate wty sere. citys secs ce stituents 23 20 OO te oor | Ute 40 38 
IN SIU EET BRO GHA iat es o Mek so cic Gotan alan same tio 05 06 08 08 07 09 09 
BUG Cet =D alnyatll Oe sDOr Ll bacon cee tierneie aesmtetere ote save tare take ats 23 28 26 26 28 36 34 
Creamery. Prints; peralOwec.sscuee seu: ee a: 25 30 28 28 31 38 36 
Gheese—Canadian' Old perilbicnp as l- ee ene aie ie 18 20 18 18 19 20 19 
@anadianine weet Onassis aoe ee ear 15 EDs eee 16 Ly 18 17 

Bread=—Ror 2 lib: loaficper glibc nctset or soya «<i s cos seymesenes| coer Fie | stenmietens| eee reenter Le eee eae 033} (033 

] Liye Sil ley Ikerniny keeles. ao tooueaeenoSareen oma oo do a! OBS) W038) savdeetcilluse’ tens ter oalaeca | eae | eae 
I Worp ll omeroriniNalewe an wean ahadcaoe uence tooo vsalhacore 032 05 Osten heed ot ld Siete 

Ouro hOnsapakers Pel leery decrees seen eo lek iets ee 023} 024; 033) 03 03 033} 034 

Roledk@Oats—= Ber Inst ctrcenniecitn nic tein tees oem sere 03 043; 044} 04 05 06 06 | 

Ricée—Goodamediunos pel love) Maye a ee oe eee ee 043) 05 06 |05-06 |05-06 |05-06 |05-06 

ipeans——Elandepickedymperiib aq ce te ee pial keine 033 05 05 05 05 05 5 

Apples=- Ei vVapOravedaspelyl Oi atis seats serine cine tie ty orenens 10 10 13 12 12 13 13 

Prunes—Medium quality per Ib............6.--.00.5+ee0e- 10 10 15 12 10 13 Sa 

Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots per lb..................00005 05 053} 06 053| 07 06 054 

ellowsinis: lotsaperilbacts Wan ee erie cite aes 043} 05 05 05 | 05 053} 05 

Tea—Black medium India or Japan ,per lb..............- 30 |30-40 30 35 35 30 30 
Greenimedium Japan,-per lb ssens sates we ee oe 35 50 40 40 40 35 35 

Coffee—Medium Mocha, perlb......:.......--+0.+ 70000 35 40 30. 40 40 30 30 

Potatoes —cera bac ofl bushelaan) wie eee aor { 60 75 60 | 1.00 | 1.25 }1.10 90 

1 50 

Vinegar—White Wine X XX, per quart................-5+ 08 10 10 10 10 15 15 
Starch-—luaundry., pers lio. eesunc sence ye oe nae totes 08 08 08 10 10 10 10 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 Ib...................-6- 6 50 | 700] 600 | 6 50 | 6 50 | 8 25 | 7.75 
Bituminous. perbonwom2O00n loners maar mere corer: 4501500 | 5 00] 5 00 | 5 00 | 6 50 | 5.50 
Wood—Hard best, perlong cord... os. sle ee ee nee 5 00 | 600] 7 50 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 6 50 | 6.50 
SOLGPEIeCOLGesp attic eet. Toe Re Re Geer ol OL 005) 4x00 eee 6 00 | 6 00 | 5 00 | 5.00 

(CoaliOil—PRericalloncai. eric cere ee ol cee aes 15 18 22 20 20 22 22 


Nore—1912 & 1913....Flour—90 and 85 cents per 25 lb. bag. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour @ 


, inclusive, in localities of 
azette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
Quebec—Montreal. 
Beef—Sirloin steak, best, per lb...............0. 00000008 15-201}7-22 15 16 16 20 }18-28 
CANUTE CHUCK DOD Deh ere eeR Aa On eS lao. wee 09-125}10-13 15 14 |10-14 15 |10-15 
Weal forequarter pen DG ser ctcme Cen 07-08 |07-09 09 09 124 18 |08-15 
Naitronsnindeuarterm perslib-sues ae wnat) we) keke 12-14 {15-17 15 12 |07-13 16 |15-22 
Pork-tresh roasting «perl. 0. sacs Saige Meck 112-14 |14-16 |15-16 12 12 14 |16-23 
ali Mergles mat ere maser eae, lm telat UL ye ay 10-12 |12-14 15 14 12 18 118-20 
Bacon, Est smokes perdi wee aw aee el oe 14-16 {18-20 |17-19 18 16 22 |23-25 
Fish—Fresh good quality, per lb....................0005. 12 15 22 20 14 15 20 
lard muretearepen loser. Adee his fli one eieueat, 15 18 18 20 20 17 30° 
Megs Newuaras per dOzsstassi. oh steed hack 6 hea oe saw be 40 53 35 40 32 60 75 
PETE ACKCA DEL COZeMss tre: oot are eN cites Lea oe, 22 26 28 28 26 3 38 
Mak Sera lant. ct ae aaa hanes ck ert Ue Pins ees 07 08 08 08 08 09 10 
Bitter airy tu, Perl Dace ek cae saniorctcbacnsa wt. 20 26 28 26 28 33 28 
(Creamery prints pela Drs.auek Lah nee se cede 25 30 30 28 33 36 324 
Cheese—Canadian Old, per'lb...........0--..6sccceeecs. 16 18 |16-17 18 18 22 20 
Canadian Newmpetlbyea esau eas note) bese. 14 TGs kena 16 20 20 18 
reno orl ly loare pening ter. ne ot air) stereos te. lees oc lied cs loons eee ee in 042 
Horie | baloat.«pelyl Date eee vaste oh oe tee OAS Se O52 ee ealconcrete eed ee. eee aoe te ot i. 
Hors sulle logit Der dD een e. Seiereyrer ek neh teas ae cs ok 042; 04 042! 042 
HlouE Strong. bakers sper basse (i. dees ence ck 033| 033] 033) 04 032} 04 034 
olledsOats-—Perl beware ert en, tern ee eet ee 05 05 04 04 04 04 05 
Rice-—Good mediuny;perlbss..s:ens-ehoeseese sls ot see. 06 06 05 04 |05-06 07 06 
Reans——Hand) picked, per lbisieos+ enced oe ek. desea ce 05 05 08 10 05 06 05 
Apples——Hivaporated, per lbues a. enn cdianes ols cece eon. 10 10 12 1: 10 13 15; 
Prunes—Medium quality, per Ib.............0.0.eseceuee. 10 10 10 10 10 27 el 
Sugar—Granulated in $ lots per lb................0.0000-. 04. 05 053] 05 07 053} = 05 
ellowain-S lots perl. ictnaeeo ewes wen os oe ehoe 04 05 043) 04 06 06 05 
Tea—Black medium India or Japan, per lb............... 30-40 |30-40 |25-30 30 |25-40 | 35 130-40 
Green Medium Japan per lb.............-...00000-- 50 50 |25-35 25. 125-40 35 50 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb..............-0.020000 000. 30-40 |30-40 30 30 |25—40 60 |30-40 
iotatoes—-rer bag ofa bushels situs ants. ss. s es . 65 75 70 90 | 1.25 | 1.25 | 1.00 
inegar—White wine XXX, per quart................... 12 12 20 20 15 18 15 
Search Waundiy Apel pase tee ee ican ce on. 06 06 07 10 08 07 08 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 Ib...................-5. f$7 00| 7 75 | 7 50 | 7 00 | 7 75 ae 8 25 
Bituminous, pertonvor SO00be a. sentra. .c sn. s ck 6 00 | 6 00 | 4 00 | 4 50 | 7 00 | 6 50 | 6 50 
Wood—Hard best, pemlong cord: .2s.c... 0-6)... ec nce osu. 700 | 7 50 | 800] 800] 8 00); 8 35 } 9 00 
SOL ADE CONCA ae ee Poh Inne or ua AIOOE WV ASOO es 6 50 | 6 00 | 4 85 | 5 00 
Coak@i=-Pereallonmns Wee wae ce ee) be bee ieue 20-25 |22 27 28 18 {18 20 23 125-30 


Note—1911 and 1913—Flour....90 and 85 cts per 25 lb. bag. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 


10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 


Quebec—Hull. 


Beef—Sirloin steak, best per lb..........--.0- eee e eee eee 
Medium chuck, per lb.............+-.2- eee scenes 

Veal, forequarter, per lb........-..--.--s secre eee 
Mutton, hindquarter, per lb...............--+++:- He 
Pork—Fresh roasting, per lb 
Salt, per lb 

Bacon best smoked, per lb... 2.25. .ssste ete 
Wish—Fesh good quality, per lb..........-....+--+es ee 
Ie eets as ieee loses ono dodo ne oe ecamedonoedo ats 
Eggs— New laid; per dozen..........-.-.-+---.-eeete eee: 
Racked pen COzena a many acter eva titres set 
Wilez =] 2ie opreiniisa oa semue no cone cGhboedas otagtiade stmaac 
Butter—Dairy tub, per lb...-........ 6-02 c eee eee ee 
Grcammery; DEMUS «Peril sasecn esata tet en 
@lrocse==Canaciani@ | desperyl Oeermebrste trim ice Cites ie rater: 
@anadianiNe wa pela Derren dni ce ewe cain ciaar 


Bread Hor 3 lbs loatarper Ibs c Meee ccticee s aes & fio ome ered | Weaxreber oNn| once tet | ep Re ice eter | eer 


Boral loaner lope eee raatineies nt serv erties: 


IRore( SEMEN A ebllOMms nadod nearest tenBecdcn oro lee |bodo ae 


Hiour—Strons bakers, per lb... serene eee | 2s ene oe 
Rolledt Oats eer Dae. wee ieoserie ace cers Gt aioe eae 
R= Coos! soaverohtvinae joes athe occu cp cwoeesaon en ouede to 
Beans — and pickeds per lbsenceeeepencrts ee «arenes etre 
Apples—Hivaporated, per Ibid... .2.jn5. 2 Sen: - oes ee 
Prunes—Medium quality, per lb...............:esee scenes 


Sugar—Granulated in $ lots per lb............ ONES id 33 


VellOwamn SAlOtS), DET Moca epaetare eectane tence a eee es 
Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 
Green medium Japan, per lb 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb 
Pofatoes=-eer bac of 1 bushel), sease- ese eee re 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per quart 
Starch—Laundry, per lb 


Poe dareeenpahte! i capte res evel atabin relre. 's 


IBitumManousse per conor 200 QUO Sie cri entrar 
Wood—Hard best, per long cord 
Soft, per cord 

Coal Oil—Per gallon 


1900 


1910 


1911 | 1912 


1913 


023 


1905 | 1909 
123|12-15 
10-123]12-15 
08 |12-15 
10 |12-15 
123|15-18 
12| 15 
14| 25 
06-13 |06-123 
12 |15-20 
25 | 35 
20 | 28 
06 | 08 
23 |27-30 
25 | 30 
13%) “5 
LAs 
023 
032 
023| 024%; 
04] 03 
033| 04 
033| 04 
HOW pS aks 
10 | 09 
04| 06 
04] 05 
25 | 40 
25 | 40 
35 | 40 
70 | 45 
06 | 10 
0s | 08 
725 | 7 50 
5 00 | 4 00 
4 00 | 6 00 
2 O0el oes 
20 |18 20 


ws 


CW Orr 


— 


ib yi sibs 
123] 13 
123} 12 
123] 17 
12) 1G 
12 |15-16 
20) 20 
08-12 | 08 
13 |15-18 
50 | 45 
30 | 35 
0s | 09 
391 933 
34715 785 
18 |18-20 
iss ea 
03 

Ee deh ene 
04) 03 
04| 05 
05 | 05 
05 | 07 
14] 123 
10-123} 12 
063| 05 
06 | 05 
40 |35-40, 
40 | 35 
40 | 40 
1.40 | 1.00 
10} 10 
0s | 08 
7 50 | 8 00 
8 25 

5 50 | 5 50 
5 50 | 6 00 
3 50 | 4 50 
20 | 20 


Note—1910—Flour. . . .$2.70 per 100 Ib. 
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Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 
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Recapitulation. 


Quebec. 


| Cheese—Canadian old, per lb 


| Beef—Sirloin steak, best, perlb.................0.e eect eee 
MedinmuChuck pert bue.ce eke volte nes 
Vealatovequarteryperdbin. denen eee nies 
Muttons hindquarter per Ib....4.......4.0--- 
-Pork—Fresh, roasting, per lb......... Rite ene 
aD CE MDa te iene a een er geek cee a ud ae, 
| Bacon, best smoked, per lb..... Ca oh Mes 8 BN Slt 
Beztd——-Pureieal, per Iblis ded i oe eee ad 
PEees—New laid, per dozen. .....-....-c0.02+e0sdseweceens 
| Peekedtener-dOZeNn sere enn nse necks tees 
Bec PeriGQuart may cece cite cues ees bee. 

Weutter—Dairy tub, per lb... 0.0.0.0... 0...00-.00 00 - 
| @reamery/prints, per lbé..4.24. 5.5 ..06<:- 


ie 
Tea—Black Medium India or Ceylon, per Ib.............. 


1900 


mon wo 
NONDAPRROCwWRED OD 


1905 


— 


34: 


bo 
I 
FNOTO DOR DWWOMONMUIDWMDOMDNURWODOROH 


1909 


16- 


bt es 
Cro BR Or bo lO Cr or COO 
SOTWOS APN WHONW MOD RNIWOHDHES 


ww 


1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
15-8] 16-0| 18-0] 19-2 
12-3] 12-21 13-3] 13-8 
11-5} 11-4) 13-6} 13-7 
14-0} 13-9] 16-6] 16-8 
13-6} 13-0] 16-0] 18-4 
14-4] 12-7] 16-0] 17-6 
20-2} 19-0] 20-5] 23-0 
18-2} 16-6] 17-8] 19-1 
41-6| 44-6] 49-4] 54-0 
31-2] 30-6] 36-4] 37-6 

SOWo7-8/ 8-5 8.7 
26-1] 29-9] 32-9] 30-8 
28-4] 32-1] 35-6] 33-9 
17-2] 17-9] 19-8] 19-5 
16-6] 17-5| 18-6] 18-2 

8:8] (e881 3-8) 6 (4-4 

B10 gol Ms. gi hgio 

3-91 4-41 (4-71 4.9 

4-61 5-0} 5-2} 5-1 

5-3) 6-1] 4-8] 4-8 
11-9] 13-1} 12-6] 12-4 
10-9] 11-6] 12-2) 12-7 

ie ok ie eae 

4-8] 5-8) 5-2] 4.8 
35-9] 38-4] 36.9] 36-9 
35-3| 42-5] 36-2] 38-7 
38-1] 38-4| 40-9] 37-5 
98-1] 129-6] 98-7] 93-4 
12-6] 12-0] 13-0} 12-3 

Sh Sibley Ae Boe 
7.19] 7-20] 8.95] 8.03 
5.03| 5.47] 5.84; 5.40 
6.46} 6-58| 7.57|) 7.15 
4.81) 5.22] 4.88] 5.10 
18-9| 18-7] 19-6] 20-5 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 19138, inclusive, in localities of 


10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1911 | 1912 
Ontario—Ottawa. 
iBect—Ssiloin steal. best, Pete Daa. ae stke ei eee 20 118-20 
Medium: chuckspern tb enee eri ieee ee 10-123 ies 
Veal forequarter, per lb.........-24.5.---p+------ee 10-12 123 
Mutton hindquarter, per UO. .o. ae ear ree ete 15 15 
Pork reshiroacting Der bee aekte tat eee eee ter 15 |15-123 
Saltaiper db saint ocak oc eae aerate erie ee etea 125 125 
Bacon yibest smoked, permlp: css. scree ree 18 20 
Mish—Presh,.cood quality, per lb.ci-2 = se-ee ei titee 15 08 
ard—Purewueals per lee. savacte- te ane ieee teeter terres 15 20 
Hicoc—New, laid, perdozens. 2.5. tor. sere cheers tee ee 40-50| 50 
Packed. peri dOZen sete onthe 2 ee See ciel ete erp Eee: 25-30 32 
Malik Per = Quarticec ct ciated ater ce ee re tote ton eevee 08 09 
Butter — Dairy iub s Perl Devs see ieee <4 Clee rsunee ores 30 |32-28 
Greanlery Prints, Pell biases seee ee etree: 32 134-35 
Wheese-—- Canadian olds per dbseen stds seen eet eer eee 22 20 
Ganadsanmnews DCR D.. .ate ese deine alee ores 18 18 
Bread— for 1b. loaf, per Ube 6.26 y5 oa are tb « «jeg ere ele © selec oneal loka me OU beeen eee ies | eee 
For 12 [bsloat, per lbgs. nec. oka geo eee se ctotenste |) DOORS RO 5 G1 TRS See eee oye reenter cones 
Bors. loat- pers Diane saves 3 ope ee dae ee 033 032 
Mlour—strone Bakersmper il Diecarte cere 1ct-r ei eer 04 04 
PoellediOats— Ber Uy. vases le coe owen se ee ee eee 04 05 
Rice—Good Medium, werlbesess cise ac eee 2 cei ee 05 05 
Beans— Hand picked «per llboah. seed epee noe ee eee 05 06 
Apples Evaporated, per [bwaa.cee soon el oe eee 123 124 
Prunes—Medium quality, per lb...................-00 eee: 15 15 
Sugar—Granulated in $ lots, per lb....................+-. 063 06 
Yellow in $ lots, per lb........ aie Se EE 06 053 
‘Tea—Black Medium, India or Ceylon, per lb............. 30 40 
Greem Medium: Japan, per lbses. ae ce eae 30 35 
Cofee—Medium Mocha, per Ilbsieen.c. tro see oe eee 40 | ' 40 
Potatoes— Pen bag otele bushels: fea .ne ese eee ee 1 SLO eel e00: 
Vinegar—White Wine X XX, per quart................... 10 10 
tarch—lLanndrys per lb teers aaa nee eae oe ees 08 08 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton, of 2000 Ib.:.....2......--.:--:- 7 50} 8,00 
r Bituminous; per ton or 2000 Yor... ee. ade oe = 5 50} 5,50 
Wood-— Hard) bestperdong COrd cs) aan ee ace ene ats 7 00} 7,50 
Solty PEP-COLE jose cae eee rata aa SI eee ae 3 50) 4,50 
CoaliOil— Per walonsenns cist Poe oe ees oe eee 25 20 
INOTE 1912 2 eee [Bis hh Sees Rear eed Haddock. 
LOTR Srcere ae Hloureeen oe 85 and 90 cts. per 25 lb. bag. 
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Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour 
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, inclusive, in localities of 


Locality and Commodities. 


a a a 


Ontario—Brockville. 


82696—12 


COC eRe e errr nvererseesens 


CO MCATS ecm CRC CAL OF Ca aCe Oa Oca ROT Se te eS 


SHO ican, ie OS ama Pe iar fas tee ey) NC 


Sisepsimere @14ue) + ain sw 4 618 ba: %.'6 6. e~s 


Gazette—Continued. 

1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 1912 | 1913 
123 LBS cue Poli aban 22 |20-25 |24-95 

10 1 est ET 15 |15-18 |16-18 

08 UM Faery Stl yaaa Pe 123 123 15 

10 Lae pee 15 15 16 

10 ANU (eee oy ed | eae 15 |16-20 |20-24 

08 OP ice bent tertees 15 a 18 

14 Uy Bees Sere 19 |22-25 25 

OS-10 }08=12 \is Seat |g 15 |10-20 |10-20 

10 aie Ey gee ios! Besta 10-16 18 {18-20 

25 SUL Werner ae: 40 |40-45 50 

20 Peal ales ied ara se 32 33 40 

aan 05 OB pA in =e 06 07 08 
22 SID ocare A | hee see 33 {32-30 33 

23 TON Nee Megha 36 |33-35 33 

il Les | hoa oe ae 18 |18-20 |18-20 

11 1 (epg Cl pe 17 |18-20 |18-20 
034 OBE ot saa mes 04 032 032 

03 035 | rae one 03 03 03 

Woe 03 OS: 1S Aa ae 04 033 04 
05 OS! [Se saa ee 05 05 05 

025 O83) hse a sree 05 O75 05 

06 OS} '|5), aprons 12 15 10 

08 LOU) 52s ee eee 10 |10-18 10 

05 Oi Re eS a. 06 06 05 
Ess 043 045) ) i Bee 05 | / 044 
wists 30 UM ees ted ban ee 30 40 40 
30 SOL ek, ie ee 40 35 35 

35 SOW eee eg eee 35 407 40 

75 90:2 | See Pec 1,50" | 15.25 4.1520 

05 Gs | eect ett 09 09 09 

OP ee 06 OB eae Sain 08 08 08 
6300) fe. 6,D0U aa pee eee 7,00 | 7,50 | 7,50 
A500 ids BOE eros a [ieee ae, mn 5,00 | 5,00 

4 COs 400 teccte cee a 5,00 | 6,00 | 6,50 

3 OOo. DOP eed MI ete 4,00 | 4,50 | 5,00 

15 sad Spas ued late, a 20 20 20 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 4900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 7 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


joe Neha hg SRA RS St Oe ccs e| 


Ontario— Kingston. 
Peef—Sirloin steak, best per Lea een pene decir oles 10-12 |10-12 TOF a ee 20 20 20 
Medium chuck, per lb.......---.-seeece eset eeecee 08 08 10 13 15 15 15 
Veal, forequarter, per lb.......-.++se errs e reer re ees 07 07 08 10 10 10 10 
Mutton, hindquarter, per Ib........-.-ss sees recess 10 10 10 15 15 15 15 
Pork—Fresh roasting, per lb.......-..+es.eeeeerer srt et es 10 10 15 |15-18 15 iW 20 
SAT SOI Eb reyeam oy ashev seg tls iinet vol 9 oe rte mahal are) sara 08-10 |08-10 15 16 18 15 15 
Bacon, best smoked, per lb. ....-.-++-eeseeeee res 12 16 20 20 23 |20-22 |20-22 
Wish—Fresh, good quality, per. Ib... -. 00. . 0% ieces eee ab erections sa? 12 125 abs 12 124 
(Leng alSinalbeen jomlllokds ap oboopremuenasod nO0 oc cpoarr es 13 14 18 18 18 17 1 
Egegs—New laid, per dozen.......---+++sseseetrrstteter es 25 28 45 34 50 35 |45-50 
Packed, per dozen...... 0-25-2122 eee ete erties 22 22 28 27 30) Savane hanes 
Miilie——per QUATOA Gis fs seereh st th aan xe ne giriee ie tee RNa ctr 05 05 06 06 06 07 07 
Putters Dairy Lub; DOL WD. cergycennc tee = + oriole ain epofnre mone ianasle 20 20 28ers 25s Cee eee 
Creamery prints, per lb......---. seer ener e eee 22 25 28 29 30 35 |30-35 | 
Cheese—Canadian old, per Ib........-.. see terre eter eces 14 19 |15-20 16 15 20 20 
Canadian new, per lb........- eee eres eee eee: 12 LOG eon 13 13 18 18 
Bread—For 2 lb. loaf, per Ib. ....--.--.:sees reer ce cree ees 02 1 4 eer sie dares esnretoliciso.ci | (ais 640° 
Ror oiliumloak,, pew ce sae cenebeters -t-yercyele ce ors folohsrolotetoneaers) | ocho serge tages eenets 03 033 04 04 04 
Flour—Strong Bakers, per Ib......-.-.--+-sse teers sere 02 03 03 032) 03 03 034 
Rolled Oats—per Ib..........- DD Bs tae HAL ARAN S RARE Cox 04 04 04 05 05 |. 05 05 
Rice—Good Medium, per lb........---. seer eee eee neers 05 05 05 05 05 05 05 
Beans—Hand picked, per Ib........-- 2s eee eee eee tees 05 05 05 05 05 06 06 
Apples—Evaporated, per Ib....... 0... cere ees se reer eens 10 10 09 |10-12 20 12 124 
Prunes—Medium quality, per lb........-- +e eee eee eee e ees 07 07 10 13 13 12 124 
Sugar—Granulated in $ lots, per Ib.......+-+ ++ +sseeeeeeee 04 05 06 063} 06 06! 063 
Yellow in $ lots, per lb... .2.-..6. 02-1. see nceenees 04 04 05 05 05 05 054 
Tea—Black Medium India or Ceylon, per lb.........++--- 25-30 |25-30 3 30 35 35 35 
Green Medium, Japan, per Ib........--- eee e eee ee ee 25-30 |25-30 25 35 35 35 35 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per Ib.......--- esse ee eee teres 30 30 | 30 |30-40 130-40 40 40 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels.............eee cess eee eees 75 | 1,00 40 85 | 1,50 90 | 1,10 
Vinegar—White Wine X XX, per Pallonecr pee cerita ok 10 10 10 |10-13 10 10 10 
Starch—Laundry, per lb...... 20... cece cee e reece sees 07 07 08 |08-10 08 08 08 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 Ib..........- 2 eee eens 5,50 | 6,50 | 7,00 | 7,00 TZ O0n Galt, Go 
Bituminous, per ton of 2,000 Ib............ee eee eee 4,50 | 5,00 | 5,00 | 6,25 | 6,25 5 50] 5,50 
Wood—Hard, best, per long cord...........+-+eseereeeees 5,00 | 7,00 | 8,00 | 7,00 7,00 | 7 00 | 7,00 
Si siih jose Celnelincnoo be Sonar vu omMoL.cHoD OU RH aC DOCCM 3) Oma, OOM eee 4,50 | 4,50 | 5 00 | 5,00 
GoaliOil-Per vallonees-ee eee tons coe cn nee orien 20 20 15 18-20 15 15 15 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued, 


Locality and Commodities. 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Ontario—Belleville, 
Beef—Sirloin steak best, interred Sse ven Be Ot oie DR ec a 17 17 20 20 
medinmuchuck perth tol Wiad a hee 10 123 123 14 
Veal, forequarter, perIb................. 123 123 Da Wealth 
Mutton hindquarter, per lb..............000000007 15 |18-15 |15-17 20 
Pork—Fresh roasting, 1SKed Hd Ra Oo Meeks 4 Ceti Seen 14 ISN Ts Pe 17 
© CU 1591 OB Os A a ev Or a a 14 ATE Gleeson 
Bacon, best smoked, perlb..................0001, 22 22 oe 28 
Fish—Fresh, good CUAlieyarper leant idee Ie pe it fal alae 12 LS | Sea teat 
Pendeeuure heat pen Ibi. fi, dodo. cles 20 15 19 18 
Eges—New laid, per dozen........0...000000 0 40 50 40 45 
Beekedypevidozen., inet iy isis 28 32 3 38 
ee eerotauare yO ie) ee) rer 07 07 |06-07 07 
Buiter —Dairy-tub, per Ib... oi.28... 02. 27 30 35 30 
Choammery prints) per lb, 2... 400060. scc 30 34 35 33 
Cheese—Canadian old, DOD Ome eres kee eS 18 20 20 20 
POACEAE, Heb cM ek. ak ks 16 17 18 18 
Beeae, ons Ib vloal, por lb..0-....04.0.. 033 033] 033] 033 
Flour—Strong Bakers, Bere ea Tee. ee cae 034 3 024) 024 
Bee steerer oe idaehs. ee, aes 033 04 04 0 
Rice—Good medium, DETR: chai eet oN RS eh 05 05 05 |05-06 
Peane-—Hand picked, per Ibi.....25......0...000 2" 05 05 08 07 
Apples—Evaporated, per Ib..................., 10 LO tet Wale 
Prunes—Medium quality mer bien a eee eign 2 eon 10 10 124} 10 
Sugar—Granulated, in § lOtep peri eee ee me ek. 064 067; 063} 05% 
ellow, 10'S lots, per Ub.2 te ack esc yea. 053 053 054 05 
Tea—Black Medium, India or @eylonener lbys vas.n. ko. 30 40 |30-60 |30-60 
Green Medium, dapapener tbat fae el 30 30 |30-60 {30-60 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, 10S NOG 27a. Seed tho cee Aaa 40 40 |30-40 |30-40 
Potatoes, per bag of 1} bushels...........00 01017017) 90 bee 1,50 | 1,40 
Vinegar—White Wine DO Me POR OUATH. Ai. yack ck ose... 10 10 10 10 
Starch—Laundry, perlb...................0.1, 10 10 10 08 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 Ib...) 270 7,00 | 7,25 | 8,50 | 7,75 
Bituminous, per ton of 2,000 Ib................... 5,00 | 5,75 AES bgpene 
0, 
Wood—Hard best, per long cord........................ 6,50 | 7,00 | 6,50 uae 
ORAS 8 Col ges fae 02M Di PR aC 4,50 | 5,00 | 4,50 | 5,50 
i 5,00 | 6,00 
Memeecrer gallon hw oh ee We hk 5 2OP las Sekt 20 20 
(SSE Sr mn po ee eS eR RL ies Ry PAN 
Be Norn.—1910'to 1913... 5........... Blourie hy: 
° 
82696—123 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 4900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


modities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 


Prices of thirty-six com 
collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


10,000 and over, 


Locality and Commodities. 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 


get be af est) Joe ae 


Ontario—Peterborough. 


Beef—Sirloin steak best, per 1a Baton Lomcaan ce omuctoobU 124) 123 
Medium chuck, per lb......:-+--+seres essere tenes 10 10 
Veal, forequarter, per Ib......--++2seeereet deters 10 10 
Mutton, hindquarter, per lb.....--.++sseerereeretes 124) 12% 
Pork—Fresh roasting, per ee a eta os HHootiooe aul acts. 10 12 
Batt. per lb.g. a. esc ee amare oP eee 09 10 
Bacon, best smoked, per 1) Se OR eed Proiiciosac 13 15 
Fish—Fresh, good quality, per ped ete © eis eee chee 10 10 
Mind eure Leal; per [D-.40. 0-02 + = phaeh pect ea 15 18 
Eggs—New laid) per dozent.... 54-2 + yon Spans web ceee 25 25 
Packed: per GOzen..c. cs 1. erase wee see ee aye 20 20 
Rik Pars uane.f dk ramis teres) see mnie gle) oes aaa 05 06 
Puttarl Dairy wb per Lbse tia. ssi ce cle lah eee ieee, 20 20 
Creamery prints, per lb........-sss eset trete ees 25 25 
Cheese—Canadian, old, per Ty Le a es elev rutenwaic conticros c si 18 
Ganadian, new, per. lb......0. 5.0 teers eee: 15 16 
Bresk-For 14 Ib: loak, perlb.<.5.5 2.6. k sop yee ECU ream hae eae 
lor Oilbn loate per Lbs piaeemne oc bic te oc ones ae 02 02 
Flour—Strong Bakers, per lb.......-----:sseerrerssrst 02 02 
Rolled Oats—Per lb........--eeeeere es PAPEL Tororo totke 03 05 
Rice—Good medium) per Ub...y.-s.. na we seh a 05 05 
Beans—Hand picked, per Ib...-.....---+-ssserterrertere: 05 05 
Apples—Evaporated, per lok RAeaeas@ab obec oaccmoccc : 09 10 
Prunes—Medium quality, per | Sane Mac otuce oe Qacroiot > 10 10 
Sugar—Granulated in $ lots, pér Ib... ..36.25-+ ee ete eee 05 05 
Yellow in $ lots, per lb.......---+ssseeereererees 05 04 
Tea—Black Medium, India or Ceylon, per lb......-..+-- 35 35 
Green Medium, Japan, per lb......----s+eeeere eres 25 25 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb......--.+ssseereeerereees 40 40 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels............++eseereeerees 75 75 
Vinegar—White Wine MOK per Quarts....:-ne-r >on 10 10 
aroha a launGLy, DCEO ee cer age a: milena cette clas 08 10 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2.000 Thbsetet ccthe ees Resear Ute tete ems 
Bituminous, per ton of 2,000 Ibs.......--. eee seer |o er aeey nan: 
Wood—Hard best, per long cord.......-++s+eeeererrres 5,00 | 5,00 
SOR, MEL COTE. sto oMs has Ula p viene eet rene MECC 2,50 ,10 
Goal olla Per callonevee yas ers ae reach are ee 20 | , 20 


IN (orn Nd ahaa do cos sonoeos Bread..... CAEN IIE AY. Doubtful. 
19M and LOLS aeece sinter sie EL OUE Sosa ce reeisteroters at 70 to 80 cents for 25 lb. bag. 
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“RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 


1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 


is Sees 


Ae 20} 20 
itirg | 14 14-15 
aes 123-15|15-18 
eae 15] 15 
aun 15i|) $16 
a ts Cp te Be Se 
ee. en aes 
eet 12] 193 
et 16| 18 
cates 35 | 33 
rg 30 | 28 
eA 07 | 07 
a og 27 | 38 
Monae 35 | 35 
a any (tas: 18 
che ‘Ce Sa 
chee 034] 033 
Ne a 03 | 03 
oltay 033] 03% 
Laer 05 | 05 
Fea) 05 | 06 
5 ee 123] 12 
Bap al 10-15 | 10 
Lon UE 07 | 053 
vas 06} 08 
Ase 25 | 30 
Serer ke 25 | 30 
ae PN 25-40 | 40 
Beets 150} 90 
10} 10 
eee 07 | 07 
ae 7 50 | 8 75 
24o) 5 50 | 6 00 
en 6 00 | 7 50 
ies 3 50 | 5 50 


Se eae 


Ontario—Orillia. 
Beei—Sirloin steak, best, per Ib.....3 60.5.0. ccc ces HES hPa 59 | he pea 
Medinmerchtckesy per lus hc neirieas ceiecieitels cieida eetss 08 TON [ieee 
Weal sored uanbers DOT ccc steve Uh occmeishd ale reek els 10 LO Steen 
Mutton) hindquarter, per Ib..2. 505.00 de hee ee eee ne 10 APA tain 
Or HESSMITOASLINE. POT Leen gcse oie bcoleteieleloley aaeeein s LDF [etd oe eau ey 
SEY IE, SOLES VOY AWE LEA. ois) Edsipar Waar ena a Ts RO 12 ONL eet 
IBACOM DESHISTOKEG 4 PEL Ol seye at a cris slersad saree ale oe 14 TSH eee 
Fish—Fresh good quality, per Ib.............000ceceeeees LOe Ware ineararae 
Wards—saure Meat Pet lO lb seks deme ace he cblekek Norauluaiee 13 LET eink | 
Hers INew laid, per dOz6M. ahs ds cele sno etnies sine seco clea 22 PACA aeehe D 
PAC wOC. DEL GOZEM Ry Atl ad aati bce hrewide s aeu maales 18 Dor hetoes ae 
EI SOM arta ead Sah dott atin sclenis obo aaeitaina sy a yemrete 05 LUSH hata ae e 
BuGber aD aly tu Omer LD ihecie ot sale c sis bellies Hesic dng ew sie « 19 pd Teal Hes Same 
Creamenyprinbvsnpoliloviawen cece dite ave faced weeieien 22 26s sae 
Cheese—Canadian old, per lb........... 0.0 c cece eee eee Gal Rehcses lees. at 
Canadianmne wipers ls ance cc <4 stokectotier clos see oe Dari iyeess os bac toad & 
rend Hor ob ploatmmer lb eae. a fede cc ktesers denn ge he alees 033| 032]...... 
lour—Strone Bakers, per Ub.2..: as cidle. seks ccs cee ces ese) 02 rs ae 
BRoOleds@sts-— Per bt Ai. ca). Save a dave oie sos droits stirs beter v wand O2Fin ORE. Se. 
uice——- Good medium, Merb. a.) ¢oeb soch ok vlecle vie wehednee 08 OSA erence 
Beans ano piCk ed ayer eee peice kine tinle te he tiosw [rocdee cl de cinactsacace 
EAP Gs EV ADOLA beds perMlymeaneune pinicsewiadthNc reuse ca salidesce fue seat oa acute 
Prunes—Medium quality, per lb................. ae Ral ae oe LO ieee 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per lb...............00ce ee ee 05 OG His, as 
Bellow saIni oi OLS A DSINU Dena ee hisciei dc ovate oe 044} O58]...... 
Tea—Black medium, India or Ceylon, per lb............. 25 DE TN aan 
Greenamedium Japan, per las acc. a.ness<ee. ess 5: DTG AIG Ree 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per Ib............. 000s eeeeeeees 40 A(\y | Soret 
feotatoes——Per bag of 12 bushels....:........0...20+<-+0: 40-75" 140-45 I). ae as 
Vinegar—White Wine X XX, per quart................... 10 NOW ha sete 
erheh— en Irey eC DELI ae yiinsnrn Aedersn dh, «uictale isle odie 3 07 |05-06 |...... 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 Ib..............00.eeecleeeees 20 ea sont 
Biguminous, per bon on 2-000 Mb..trcds es ces cece ee Leo oes DZD alee 
Wood—Hard best, per (long) ton.............ccceeeeeeeee HOO GA Tose 
SOLb MOCTRLODIN I perch Mort ec ltoe hinita cage ess Sen Ul Gals gauss 
Sono Fericallon Merman. Caseig ssh Nea weve dees Wale B= 20 liieecsnr \aterserer 
POLE — SITIO SECA Ain sOm a Biota eA Rice a ehstokotorctcucrticl de 1911 is 1912 prices. 
MOL S arenes oot Oh Resi bss LOUD wve sno ek ts 70 and 80 cts for 25 lb. bag. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1918, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Ontario— Toronto. 


Beef—Sirloin steak, best, per Ib...........-.2- essere eee 124-14) 16 |18-20 |20-22 |18-20 |20-252) 5-30 
Mednimichuck sper lb. pictelerc ee siniete tise ke 10 14 08 |74-093|10-12 |124-13]16-18 
Veal, forequarter, perlb...5. 2 ccc. a. me oles’ seer 08-09 |11-12 08 |63-083) 10 |124-13)16-18 
Mutton, hindquarter; per Ib... 52. .- see eee ieee 09-10 |11-12 15 }10-12 |123-13]15-18 |19-21 
Pork—Fresh, roasting, per lb...........+.+2+-55++- +200 10-13 14 20 |16-18 |16-18 |18-22 |18-22 
Siilipnolsel loeGeah aeons hens ouedoshoscgamuncoat a0 > 08 10 17 |14-16 |12-13 |12-14 |12-14 
Bacon, best, smoked, per Ibo 5... a. veleies oteleieis 10-14 |14-16 22 |20-22 |20-22 |20-24 |22-25 
Hish—Presh, ood quality, per lbs... 4 cree eel eel 05-08 |08-10 |123-15} 15 123} 15 |22-18 
Ward — Pure leat. per [pscse a etemello ce citer or eieteloteleteleie areola 13 11 18 17 15 18 18 
Eggs—New laid, per dozen............. eB dtd se sh oiesohe rs 22 26 |45-50 |55-60 60 50 |50-55 
Packed: perdOzen ms sspe Gntteec ss ct yeeepeteretets Stone 18 21 28 |30-35 30 [40-35 |30-32 
Wit Ve eS Rye Ue hanaHee tb eben tae OOnBSEr Goan osama doc -olleamedllsobeat 08 09 10 10 10 
Uther Bary, LUD, DOR LO. ane cle sales «ofc ejersieletolehe ele ohetetet 22 23 24 |30-27 |25-27 |32-35 |28-32 
@reaimenyy DEUS; DEED anc aes wet cen cele hee bmtelete 25 20 33 1382-33 |32-35 |338-87 |32-35 
Wheese— Canadian olde perl bceracet serine tebe etter 14 15 |15-16 |17-18 20 20 20 
Canadian mews per lbeacw a sero as to ketehe ketene: 13 LSihi| een 15-16 18 iM LZ 
STEN BOM Lo lOate per ln eri crema ene nee 033} 034; 03 033} 033} 033} 03% 
Hilcur—strons bakers, pepulbe.ee eee - olan =< ehsletoke etch eee 023; 03 03 03 03 022; 023 
Rolled (Oats—sPeril beak es ae ite mune ees sid vee cus oe tehetele te Redees 03 03%} 04 022} 022} 022} 023 
mice— Good mediums per Use. meee tales le ack iinet 05 05 05 04 045} 05 05 
iBesns— Hand pickedsiper loentenmraer | a2. Seer eheleeks 04 04 05 05 05 06 05 
Npples—- Evaporated | pel lDee hem casein al sierelereielebetertenac hotels 09 10 08 LO!) eee 10 10 
Prunes—Medium quality, per Ib..........----..22..22208> 08-10 09-123] 07 LOM sa Saee 10 12 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per lb...................45- 05 053} 05 05 053} 05 05 
Wellows in. $ lots. sper llpsarremtrcmee er eta ee 042} 05 044 05 054} 05 5L 
Tea—Black, medium, India or Ceylon, per lb............ 20-30 |25-30 |25-30 |25-35 |25-35 |25-35 |25-35 
Green, medium, Japan, per iba. . decussate 25-85 125-35 |25-35 |25-35 |25-40 |25-40 |35-40 
Coffee—Medium; Mocha, penlbs...0 5... sc0 oe sicicele sare oe 30-40 |30-40 |25-25 |25-40 25-40 |25-40 |25-40 
(Potatoes— cer bag ot ls bushels emcns a0 oct ieee etic hae este Tee Rees 12351001220 |e 
75 75 70 1. 00)) 1245) 1 S30heele20 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per gallon..................- 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Starch—Laundry, per iDtac.e cme eee eaeate aden tensvelelete 07 07 07 07 07 07 07 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 lbs.................-05- 6.00) 7.00 ae €.00}* 7225] 8325) 8.25 
Bituminous, per ton of 2000 Ibs.................05- 4.50} 5.50) 7.50) 5.50} 5.00) 5.50} 5.50 
Wood—Hard, best, per long cord......-........ccceseee 6.00} 7.50} 7.50} 8.00) 8.50] 8.50} 8.50 
Olu PORICOLG three tarts daa Core et on ere: DOOM Gxo0Nre er 5.00} 5.50) 5.50) 5.50 
Coal'oil—Per gallon tiene heh Cee Ree totes iocte lentes Seueiee eee 18 18 18 |23-25 |20-23 
Norr.—1912 and 1913...... Blour ee $2.75 and $2.65 for 98 lb. bag. 
OVO RE ere. Rolledi@ats2. sone OOM be bags. eee $2.25. 
1911 and 1913 Rolled Oats........ OO) bs ibags;casceee. $2.30 
OLR e eR Nee cr Rolled Oats........ OO lb. bagsyese nce $2.60 
191 rate st Granulated Sugar........ 16 Ib. for $1.00. 


LOU mere Yellow Sugar........ 17 lb. for $1.00. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Ontario—Niagara Falls. 


Beef—Sirloin steak, best, per lb...........0.cceccseccceee 18 18 18 20 23 23 
SdiuMmse Huck perel Das wees soos teh « cic cscmiyl 12 10 10 12%) 15 15 
Wealmiorequarterspermlbse venetian se tee 12 12 15 15 15 20 
Mutton, hind quarter, per [Ds.tc cielo ss + becses dk co. 14 17 20 18 20 23 
Rork——Fresh, TOAStINGs| POLiLb! ve tklnacncas cose coceeecdoce 10 18 20 18 20 25 
Sebi h afer ee Me” hae ape Bi Mo CC Oto Cede SOL Teel Ree Seen le ain 16 16 16 16 18 
Bacon best, smoked s perl bes. acy. sone nie eee ove 22 22 |25-28 |22-25 25 28 
ish——Hresh)) soodi quality; permlb..cssec- cst bacosecesc lo dO.|. 0.52% 15 12 15 15 18 
ana Elite Leaie mer lbssa.ce hes ee tosisidcass Oot o ae. eecas 15 19 20 20 20 20 
KS —NOW LAI PET GOZO ss sive eecsacra decececivoeccescs. 30 40 45 40 45 45 
ACK CO MDeLGOZEN ws sien erent! oowe Asan c ae 25 31 35 35 BOK [ese oe 
MMe Someta mee wetting hu ce OR ENO Ekg oe 2 06 07 07 08 08 08 
Bieu——= Dairy sculls DeD lp! mess: hs cattie eel oles on cece eelen wh: 28 30 31 Sy 30 
Creamery, princssspeMl Ose njsrcicdad dence toes Lda. 30 31 32 33 37 35 
@heese—Canadian, old, per Ib..........-.-ccccscsosecevee 20 16 17 20 25 22 
Canadiansmnewsiperilibs 0 ae dose cso iee cc ck hes i Royal hae | 16 17 18 20 
Seer Onan b wloaisper ltsG-ns. 00 acl sa dadocec ec. cshotecesticeeccdca cca _ 04 04 04 04 
HGtg2 allo mone pornl buen eer actinic aes fons te eles ce |e es) OBE iS Seer eter tte bare nett tl een 
Hiout— strong, Bakers, per [beso ees ocd cot ccndeccceskecn 024 034); 032 023 03 024 
rolleds@ats— Porte Aine) ok Pe ee ee 034 05 05 05 04 04 
iice—Good, medium, per bss. 0.4.6 0ccccnsacecceccece 5 05 05 05 05 05 05 
Beans——irleand picked>: per lbs oe hace. vc teva be se éeedee. 05 08 08 05 09 07 
Apples—-tivaporated, per lbvs...ctciistdeastscct oucececss Wal) Ode eeetrse Oy Breached (oe se 
Prunes—Medium quality, per Ib............cccccececeeces 10 10 10 10 10 13 
ugar— Granulated, in $ lots, per Ib... ...ccsecccecsceeect 053} 052) 053) 063} 063] 054 
Mellow, iin. ¢ lobes peril bres mee eee ole otc co ek cines 05 042; 05 053} 06 05 
Tea—Black, medium, India or Ceylon, per Ib 25 30 |30-50 {30-50 |30-50 |30-50 
Green, medium) Japan per Ib... 2..00ce6.ce0.000s5 25 30 |30-50 /30-50 |30-50 |30-50 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb...........0.ecceceececee. 25 35 40 40 28 28 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels...............0.0cececee, 1.00; 90 90} 1.65] 1.35) 1.35 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per gallon......:............ 123; 10 10 10 10 13 
tarch—Laundry, per lb............... Rib Carp cate a es 10 08 08 08 08 10 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 Ib................0000, 6.25] 6.25) 6.00} 6.25) 7.00] 6.75 


Ose DeT COM te RM rh OS pe ho a [eee 5.00] 5.00] 5.00] 5.00 
Soro Ren gallons. cya Women ie oc dbo occas: 20 20 20 20 20 18 
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ES 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 } 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Ontario—St. Catharines. 


Beef—Sirloin steak, best, per Ib....... 6. ses eee e eee reece efor eee efere eee 18 18 18 22 |24-26 
Medium chuck, per lb..... Biche ty carat a etmi ele trate el rerortaral lin cecal 08-10 124} 124] 18 |18-20 
Veal, forequarter, per Ib... 6... eee eee eee ee efe eee eeleceeee 15 15 {124-15} 20 |22-24 
Mutton, hindquarter, per Ib..... 0... e eee e eee tered e eee eleeeees 15 15 15 |20-22 |22-24 
Pork—Fresh, roasting, per Ib... 2. cece cece eee eee eect fe eee eeleceees 15-18 |16-18 17 18 18 
SH etl lope nd Sng eee EOonnapedtnnboccucvcdemncod acodod|bscsac 15 {15-18 13 16 16 
Bacon, best, smoked, per Ib.... 2.2 e cece eee eee ee ferent [ences 20 |24-28 |20-22 22 24 
Fish—Fresh, good quality, per lb.......... esse eect eee elen eee [eeeeee 15 |124-15}13-15 10 15 
iard—Pure leat, per lbs.c sc veles «tienes =< ml seine eletele]eiri= sitll ttskol Eke) = apelleras 18 18 15 20 20 
Begs—New laid, per dozen...........cce cece eee eect ees lensecelescees 40 40 |40-45 40 |42-45 
Packed) per dOzeDi. sso. bic cape ic cs dee ee shige som ieee persteteteia| | ele so 30 34 35 32 {30-32 
Ge eae heya Gees nome nnnr nar naner oor cd cpobn)ccgucad|ibccet: 07 07 07 08 08 
Butter—Dairy, tub, per lb../2.......6--  caesvshtvord.a Grdrd ang erete tegen tae | eras 25 Dh 28 |26-28 28 
Creamery, prints, per Ib... ..-..- 6.202. e ne ceeee ate etiinee eevee 32-34 30 34 38 |382-35 
@heese— Canadian, old, per lb. oc as see dee 3 = se 44 ae onic Nieto fell wisle eee 16 18 20 22 22 
Canadian, NEw AMET ssn is ga cic ss aren apis ocr marie ereietel| ekeeeatell terete 15 18 18 18 
Bread—Wor 2% Ib. loaf, per tb... 5... 22 oa ween pee nee cle |ltietermi| eine + = OBS ee Hale ee eee 
Hors ib. loaf) peril. a. sessment s fe 50 era's tote nave arora ola lCatesohs roled| n orererat ab iensushel eee 04 04 04 04 
Hiour—-Strone Bakers, per ly.c 2s sees. cob ae ts ae ve clea lel aeterefotel| eto tees 024; 03 03 03 03 
Rolled Osts—Per Voy nce eae Seis a eleies ee etn nioraia Heera ail ote | etarenete coll Oley terete 04 033} 033]; 04 03 
Rice—Good. mediums per bee. a.e ee eee = bare coe ace taal Clee eetoera= 07 05 05 05 05 
Beans—Hand picked, per Ib......5...--..+-eeceeere- ees El ee a arel Rte 05 05 05 |07-08 07 
Apples—Evaporated, per Ib... 1s. e sees cece cece eter cefe rere cs feces rele eeecsdeceses TOMA 
Prunes—Medium quality, per lb............scceencces cece [ereeeefrenees 10 10 10 |12-15 |12-15 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per Ib............- cee eeceen fen rene fener es 06 07 07 054} 05}o 
Mellow, migSlots sper Le. stem tera ee leer satel sistelll tedetstered Ce ererere 05 06 063} 053) 06% 
Tea—Black, medium, India or Ceylon, per lb.......----. |). ee eefeeenee 40 40 40 30 30 
Green, medium. Japan, Per lew. occ cai ciem 2 eae o wlere ollnle io ladelell wiv e viei 40 40 40 30 30 
Cotes MediumalWochas perm lb sme ses ce bere Aoi aaa le rerete tea Sete 25 30 30 |40-45 |40-45 
Potatoes Ler bar ot YS WUSNEIS. see cat sc tore ee soit tes aisle cetek eralized wee yh enone eee teneeed aeaarate 1.30) 1.20 
80 TSA LTO) Ole 1238 
Vinegar—White Wine X XX, per gallon...........-2-eeeec[eeeeeefereees 10 10 10 10 10 
Sharch— so aunGrys per lou te ewe seen ee ee ets et ol cre keds eatekee 08 08 08 |07-10 |07-10 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 lb..... Se ee ee Me EA ee AG Rect A ao fete, ri lb Pisa (GU) Rete - 
7 .00|) 6-75) 38,00) eheFol Aedes 
BitmmiInouss per tomOte2000 ML lp ese aces frepaa wo icleie eta one ave ete] ea veces eve | sxtet es sem ieee tec) | eel ae 4 iD) 4 eS 
5.00} 5.00 
Wood-——Hard sbesta per 1One . COL sole evete eystslsree olerssols| lace etetall ote siete 8.00} 8.00} 8.00} 8.50} 8.50 
Soft. Der CON acetate cient otis este cients otter e acetate erotetner ats are 5200|" [5200] seers are 
6.00} 6.00} 7.50) 7.50 
(Gro KOE Rare longa | Bee aaa onic cen aomuneaonnoe custo. Someadfoaen salle 17 17 17 20 20 
Note.—1910 to 1913 Flour........ from 70 to 80 cts. per 25 lb bag. 
AOU Rested sot Granulated Sugar........ 16 to 18 lbs. per $1.00. 
LOTS ete Granulated Sugar........ 21 and 19 lbs. per $1.00. 
LOI Der Reds Yellow Sugar ae. .2e- 16 to 18 lb. per $1.00. 


1913 Pe ere Yellow Sugar........ 21 and 19 lbs. per $1.00. 
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Locality and commodities. 1900 | 1905 
Ontario—Hamilton. 
Beei—Sirloin steak best, per lb...............ceeeeesenese 09-10 {11-12 
Pen Vicia rchuc ki sper ids a. sys pla vite clots tlesejerdlasieysie ss 08 08 
Weal, TOnEOUATECT, Pla l Dies yok dee Ae cis cle ag diedecabee ole 07 09 
Muarconehindauartera per lpbeeceitctieisicis «i+, <i5.4 oe. 08 |09-10 
RoOrk==-Hresh TOASbING, DELUD da... sj0e bls ah ole dela cle cesses ces 08-10 |10-12 
Salon poral bw eat teery tele crPae peer ok eh 08 10 
BACON, West sTMOKedspen lb yy. Aeihlh SNe caps isin ere oe 09-10 (02) 
Fish—Fresh, good quality, per lb..................00000- 10 12 
LAE INE EARLE DSN ofan ll ORE 8 Ram eG oe a RON ieee 10-11 12 
ows New-lalds Der GOZEN sis. «rec neve oil see aloes nce ces 23-25 |22-24 
Dac kedapen GOZOMNE A. .k:shid ish ste.b bp alle ts dine ace 17-20 |17-20 
Milk—Per quart....... “nes ROT ies se Ie os eee Oe 06 07 
Cuvee airy Coby Peron. ..eelct.ceieiee dhae cio Shie sack aor ale 23-24 24 
Creamery prints, per Ib...........,..c.eceeee+e+- (26-28 126-28 
Cheese—Canadian Old, per lb........... EP OR Beare. ae ek, fe) 123} 122 
Canagrann Ne wa Dera Disnentacde at bite ocielechom veces 123 123 
RATeaG-— HOM abs loath. DOB UD 2s slmiosx:ne.cceilldess ceils weeterwe o.6e 023} 02: 
Horie aln elon nomi ad Meher rea ash Sets deci leds otelesccsh 
OT MhOa re DOM LDA Ae Akeen Raa eee is shonin cdeee eeloes enh 
Hlour— Strong ‘Bakers, per lbi...¢...00.cscessvecseees gee 03 3 
poleciOnts— beri ise cite te Me oth HA clef bo cselecue tie « 04 04 
iuice——GoodiMedium: per libs. 4. ht vedas dcceecewcudcesn 05 05 
Means Handpicked: per Ube. sacacecjecitces sce huiscee wee 'e.s 033 034 
xpples—Envaporated, per Dik. .cccckeesccescccreveceseens 09 09 
Prunes—Medium quality, per lb......,......c0ce eee e eee 10 10 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per lb...........0.......-5 05 05 
Mellow iLObs per LD. acetals kllctinl 5. lela oso lopere 043} 043 
Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per Ib..............|25-60 |25-60 
Green medium Japan, perlb......................-.|25-60 |25-60 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb..............0..- eee eeuee 25-40 |25-40 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels.................0..0000e { 65-70 ve 
Vinegar—White wine XXX, per gallon................... 10 10 
Sanco mandir sper lbnensee Sec sMeah delidocic co ctnce wees 06 06 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 Ib..................5. 5.50 | 6.75 
. Bituminous, per ton of 2,000 Ib................. - a 4.00 | 5 00 
Wood—Hard, best, per long cord................00eeeees 8.00 | 8 00 
SOMME COLd ee ee ere eae dee 7.00 | 7 00’ 
oalOl——Per gallons. fis. . «stesso bis soonest Spee velek. 14 |14-15 


Nors.—1910 to 1913, Flour, 70 to 80 cts. per 25 lb bag. 


1909 | 1910 
15 |17-19 
123|11-14 
11 |14-18 
10 |12-18 
tericods 
16] 18 
23. | 25 
123|103-20 

18 
45 |42-45 
30 |30-32 
07 | 07 
30 | 30 
amu 58 
18 | 20 
= NSS 

Sr ee 032 
Odie 
03} 03 
04 | 04 
05} 05 
05} 05 
Obit ees 
09 | 101 
05} 053 
05 | 053 
40 |35-40 
40 |35-40 
40 | 40 
75 | 90 
0s | 08 
08 | 08 

6.75 | 6.75 

5 50 | 5 50 

7 00 | 7 00 

rae 5 50 
1s ois 


1911 


1912 


1913 
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Locality and commodities. 


Ontario—Brantford. 


Beei—sirloinisteak, best, Der lbsaee eee cee es 
Medium ychucks perilbbasseae-s- ties reietere 
Wealstoredtartem perl bance ce aileleehit 
Mutton hindquarter, per lb................. 

Pork—Hreshroasting, per lbs. ..6 sec aceite 


Salt, per lb 


Bacon, best smoked, per. lb..........----*- 
Fish—Fresh good quality, per lb................+- 
Ward=—=Pure Wea hper lb ant coe sh eeieasete lake ee als 
Hggs—New laid, per dozen...........-..+--eeeeees 

PACES PETIA OZEN nts es, «cs cteeiete bel oe core eeilatels 
Mile eR vGuartcs see cme tises mitre aereiie oe citenpe ene 
IB Ubter— DO aimy cb ap Cleo wees wtectalesele- etter eased tele 

Creamery prints sper baateesee.. eerie 


Cheese—Canadian Old, per Ib 


@anadian News perder. cee eee 
Bread—or/2) lb. loat, per Wor... sek ens ones meres 
For delbloatperdlbsasae eno heiee dese 
Flour—sStronge Bakers; per Ib.........22......-+.%+ 
RollediOats=—=Rer lib ees iene aes doneee 
Rice—Good. medium, perlb.............0.ss.se8 
Beans—Hand picked, per Ib.................055 Rar 
Apples—Evaporated, per Ib.....6....-$.0.--cecees 
Prunes—Medium quality, per Ib................0- 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per lb............... 
Mellow, an plots, perl. asa. eerste 
Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per lb....... 


Green medium Japan, per lb 


Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb................. 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels................... 
Vinegar—White wine X XX, per quart............ 
Starch—-Waundny. perdlbpee se Aen ee eee reer 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 Ib.............. 

Bituminous, per ton of 2,000 lb............. 
Wood—Hard, best, per long cord.................. 


Soft, per cord 


Coal’Oil— Per Gallons: ne ee eee eee 


Norz.—1910 to 1912, Fish, White and Salmon. 


eee eeee 
see eee 
di cleleereie e000 2 06 vie 0 0s © 6s 080 058 0 00,6 00 e060 


1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


rie peed 18 |. 30 | "32e} Scg0 ass ¥ 
wore} 0 | 05} 06} 06] o8| o7! 07 
eee ie Mesto Penne emer Koil sh yet) 
cee 25} 25| 28] 28| 35] 35| 35 
rant 122) 14.) 417 |v 18. |e adele ee 
ere 10 |p, 121s. ohne ere Mined so) Olid 
ee OB ihe yo] soe cl eee aS ae, Dae 
RCT (et 8 05 i i a} 933] 05 
ees, 2-81 03] 03 03 |03-034|03-033| 03 
Vapi 03} 03] 05]° 05 044 


Saetaen 03 04 04 05 05 07 05 
Rett re ETA eee oe gl Soahraee 
SOO 05 053) 053/05-%7| -O72} 062) 053 
Snare 043; 05 05 05%} 063) 528) 05 


Feist 25-50 |25-50 25 |25-40 |25-40 40 30 
Beara: 25 25 25 (25-40 |25-40 | 25 25 
sheen 30 30 35 35 30 40 40 
Seas 75 85 75 80 | 1.50 | 1.25 | 1.00 
Saou 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
eres 08 08 09 09 09 08 08 
Asien 6 00 | 6 75 | 7 00 | 7 25 | 7 25 | 8 00 | 8 00 
Baduoes 5 00 | 5 00 | 3 50 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 75 | 6 00 
asters 6 00 | 6 75 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 7 00 
Adis sobre 4 50 | 5 50 - | 5 00 | 5 00} 6 50 | 5 00 


1910 and 1911, Flour, 70 and 80 cts. per 25 lb. bag. 
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Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1918, inclusive, in localities of 
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Locality and commodities. 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Ontario—Guelph. 
Deel pibloinssteal per db avy .st cee encihe dco coed bck aon 18 18 20 20 20 25 
eornmachuckasperilbes iurrnied mele, aun 123 11 14 123/14-15 |16-18 
Weal, forequarters pewllbiacint socio d otadek ean 123) 10 14 13 |17-18 |22-25 
DUOMy Mind (UsmbeE Deri ll rer «bccn eens foknas 15 123; 18 16 16 19 
iRork—Eresh., roasting, perilb....)6se«css. ss. echosccaus.. 12%) 17 18 |15-17 18 22 
SEM inp eyoeye eine Oe Rcd Set Mee (a ne ee Ren ie a 10 15 18 18 {16-18 |16 18 
Bacony best smoked, perlbienss. + Monts ean 17 22, 23 22, 2 25 
ish—Hresh) good quality) per Ibi... ces elec cccce ees 123} 15 1A tS 15 17 
» fs = ORES rect lo ey RE ng 14 19 |17-19 17 20 20 
Hise New laid peridozen., 6.66 cits eid las cl oe onaa 18 32 35 38 |40-45 47 
PACK EC DEE: OZON on tot. Ae oe Wecletiiieaea Ss bast wie 13 28 |28-30 30 ~ 35 
eee Runny wen AN a ee eee Ty to 05 06 07 07 07 07 
iBroper—Darsy tubs perlin bali. sail cele lacie cs 20 22 27 32 31 30 
TEANTOVV EVENS ADeLsl ects te aL) se terse wate Luce os 24 30 29 25 34 34 
Benieese—- Canadian Old, per Ib.w..s sco. s cs cpacieusdncuvece: 15 17 20 20 20 20 
Canadian wNew,iperalbid een eet ies ea eels 123 — {15-17 17 20 20 
Beemte- ror 28 ibn loat, por lbleg. 2 o.oo. huts sccdcasessfreserdelcn.. Ue leer (ye om | oh teed tae ee 
Horoslh.sloaviner lyn sane ck et etece tae. OBF imate 04 04 04 04 
miour—Strong Bakers, per Ib. <0 sass. ves daccicccesec 022} 03 023} 03 03 03 
OULU SS CEI CSSS 3S ee aOR i A oe a a a 04 033] 04 04 04 04 
Eice—Good medium, per Ib... .o..2..:562.siechoscdccecs 05 05 05 05 05 05 
Beans——HMandpicked, per, Ibi0...s:...s6skoaeccecsecceete. 05 05 05 05 05 07 
Epples—Fwanorated, per Ib....... 22. sccecesoesdeesbccuce 04 08 10 - - = 
Prunes—Medium quality, per lb. .s.0ceeccesescessccscecs 10 10 10 123| 125128 
mugar—Granulated, in $ lots, perIb.......0..cccccececes. 05 053} = 06 07 07 06 
SHOW ADS NOUS: EDU weet terete ote sie ov oa ccc dace 04 05 054 06 06 054 
Tea—Black Medium India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 25-40 |25-40 |25-50 |25-50 |25-40 |25-40 |25-40 
Green, Médium Japan, perl bes..5 (0426s oos4asns ss 25-40 |25-40 |25-40 |25-50 |25-40 |25 40- |25-40 
Mottee, Medium Mocha, per Ib....::.-:....0.cecesseecces 40 4 40 40 40 40 
Potatoes—Per bag of 13 bushels..............2.c0e.00005, 60 70 60 | 1.40 | 1.25 | 1-10 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per quart................... 10 10 10 10 10 10 
bearen—Laundry, per Ib. 4.2 suiuiseides cvisscccsccacvss 08 08 08 08 08 08 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 lb...........ececcece. 7 00 | 7 00 | 7 00 | 7 25 | 8 00 | 7 50 
Bituminous, per ton of 2,000 lb.................... 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 50} 5 00 | 5 50 | 5 50 
Wood—Hard, best, per long cord...).......0.c0cceccucues 8 00 | 8 75 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 8 50 
SOLE DELI COL MMR TEe ene mitment eS OE 5 00 —- | 5 50 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 50 
eer Vallone eee) etd ek las fisaasass 22 20 18 18 18 18 


Nore.—1911 to 1913, flour, 70 and 80 cts per 25lb. bag. 
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Locality and commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
ee a 
Ontario—Berlin. 
Beef—Sirloin steak, best, per lb.......--- cess cece eeeee 123 15 15 18 18 20 25 
Medium chuck, per lb..........-----+- BRE Scie 10 12 10 123) 13 15 20 
Veal forequarter, per Ib........-.- eee teen reece 10 12 123), 15 15 15 20 
Mutton hindquarter, per lb........0 sees eee eee nee 10 12 18 18 15 18 18 
Pork—Fresh roasting, per Ib...... eee eee eee eee eee 10 12 18 18 18 18 21 
Silane loeaub agen bosbnee Msomoupsedocp og domooU SY 12 12 18 18 - iff 17 
Bacon, best smoked, per lb.....-.--.- sees ee scenes 15 18 20 25 20 23 25 
Fish—Fresh, good quality, per lb.......-.-. essen eee e eee fe eee ete recs 12 10 10 15 18 
Rrard “Pure Leak, per Ub. doen ..4 = ole soe veectle ne «hie eae eieyeparel|loleleretenelienstyotls 20 18 15 18 19 
Eggs—New laid, per dozen........ 1. ses e sence ere cence ee efe cee eeferenes 35 35 40 |40-42 38 
Packed, per dozen... 55... 05s en cee es cnn een em een om vallluecieg: 30 30 30 35 36 
MAilke ery Ouarty soceise here ierteled srs take Onsite ah-tntnts baled atedarehalaleds 05 05 06 06 07 07 08 
Butter—Dairy, tub, per lb..... 0... e ee eee tee cette eee [ee ea 28 27 31 33 30 
Creamery prints, per lb..........-e sees seen sence 16-18 20 30 30 35 38 32 
Cheese—Canadian Old, per lo...... 0... ec eee tet ees 14 15 18 18 20 20 20 
@anadiam: New peri llwer setsctste > a alert ahoiel cis eter erate 123 a eee 17 18 - 18 
Bread-——Hor 14 lb! loaf, perbi). 900-2 eno apiy aun alinseer OA ee ed 04 04 04) 04 
Hor 2ilbsloal aperilio a erite ets waaattal ty telenreratsnemne Es eee eerary ec meralt Sits Giga aol ano 
Hor Salle loatper | beaming erie: sta cta che olens| trebareeed eee Feeeeeege Re ete ee ete lene Sollee 08: 
Flour—Strong Bakers, per lb. ..5.5. cies c ne eee eee ene 022} 02 03 03 03 03 03 
Rolled! @ats--=berilbn as anne een = asta ie 2 <t- cece 2a 044) 04 05 |' 042) 048 
05-10 |05-10 
Rice— GoodhmecklUm «Der lo tametme reesei eletds catherine 05 05 05 05 05 |08-10 |08-10 
iBeans— Eland! picked |,jper Ib ii ia. shit. eit aie eles elect OSA ehh 05 05 05 07 05 
Apples—Evaporated, per lb......... 6. cece eee eee eee A (ree ov tere 07 SOW ie ae bs 15 07 
Prunes, medium quality, per Ib...........0-++ esses eens j 083]...... 083; 10 15 |12-15 |07-15 
~ 10-15 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per Ib..........-5-..-.+-+--- Qos ereae 06 055} 063] 043} 05 
Wellowsinfilots,;per/lbee- sereecs terrane teyaeianee ODS seer 05 05 061} 04%o 044 
Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 40 40 30 30 40 |25-50 |25-50 
Greenimedium Japan perl byeeer veeaer ce clacmicye sites 40 40 30 30 40 |30-40 |30-40 
Goffce— Medium Mocha, perilb.crtacsie ce rar irsraiacneat 122 | aera. 20 30 40 |25-40 |25-40 
Potatoes—Per DACOL SOUS Clete pine a tel ieee tener iene CROW eS Backs F 80 75 Niok DOM wlc2O Mal elo 
Vinegar—White wine X XX, per gallon................6-- 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Starch—Laundry, ROOT LD Wmauihs tecca eta cies orcas Aleta chapointasotacat 08 08 10 08 08 |08-10 {08-10 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 Weis Slog tia eek ane erat oe A 6 00 | 7 00 | 7 25 | 7 25 | 7 50 | 8 00 | 8 00 
Bituminous; perm von) O12, 000M er. eceemun ep esetaiere sts 5 00 |5 00 | 4 50 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 6 00 | 6 00 
Wood—Hard), best; per long cord:........60--- see eee ....{ 6 00 | 8 00 | 8 00 8 00 | 8 00 | 8 50 | 9 00 
; PBOlt, Der CONG eae heme weg eects eh aencraraare ZEA Wy BOA, Son ae 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 50 | 6 00 
Coal Ol Per vallonesemneece coe eet eee Ree striae 20 - 20 20 20 22 22 


Pee re cna Orage eT eT den ae ve a erg A BE ee ee a 


Nore.—1910 to 1913, Flour, 70 to 80 cts per 25lb. bag. 1912, Granulated sugar, 16 & 18 lbs. per $1.00. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


‘Locality and Commodities. 


Ontario—W oodstock. 


1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Beef—Sirloin steak, best, per Ib.............0 cece ee eeee 123} 15 18 18 20 22 22 
MlecinMechwekee per logan c+ a eirad eeiiee ce viele os cee sle ie 10 15 10 123/13-14 |138-14 113-14 
VWealiiiorequartens per LDtirsasccas Nacsa sine wes ay 10 123 10 11 |183-15}124-15 15 
Muttonshind quarter) per lbss cco wes ds sacs seme os 125) * 15 13 13 15 15 18 

Pork thresh Toasting, Per Lbi.te: seme ee aeaecs vennseee sae 10 123]15-18 18 18 20 20 
Sali per lion wane ee cei Meret a sree ve cis ee donis 10 124|13-16 18 18 20 20 
PACOMOeCSt SIMOKCH PEL Lk Aacse cee one a sets 17 18 |20-22 25 22 123-25 25 

Bis hia— Hes ZOOC UC UALILY, uDETil Diciigm sends a5 sea eveietels, sie [erence lies eect 07-13 |10-13 |06-12 |08-14 |10-15 

HANG ——EUTONGAL® PCE LO. tay ssi eiahietele aie wth 0G geese ne els 6 1 3 20 20 15 18 18 

OS ING Walald pen COZ ci santa CM aides alee a welsh ase’ 20-22 |25-27 |30-35 35 40 38 45 
NEA ROCMMDETFCOZEL TH watteet aie na ea si acl eck aie orsisie, a ocathIe | cn, Hes [ereie es art 28-30 30 |380-32 SPAIN ae 


EK ery ean, Mein Wo. st), 1ays es Moby ayers 4 ceeds b bvaleye e esuts ao 
ESUILLCEa DD air VatUDs DET LO. sem chbawy we tis Reelbly men ealas ae 

Creanaeny prints oer Lowe wie ones crite cera t sities 
W@heese—Canadian/Old, per lbs...) cise ca bed vp car vce cece ee 


Camadianene wy uDerel Dnhcnsriv: teteisveialereus ect e evarsse stats 13 TGS) cere. 15 17 20 18 
[By rrayaye aol tov tee WoW Kaveh ten of si 0M Loy cs Beitr Bey See ene Ee Paes Dna 0dr | eee eas Lid eat (Spe acta 
EOD p ah ONL OA POrel lore Prt Petes ae cin crsts ceotecerrs | faeyete alia «ls iets los wie cal a eaters Oa estore | cornet: 
Ons Sg De Okey PCtul Wie nitrites eterna Gar sk olsle dare ets 034 OSs |i 2 ane As eerie 04 04 


Hlour—sprong Bakers per: ADs .a.ccuine tiga th es See ose s 
NEOUS ARO AES ok er, Vow sae dees Genial lea oayoidale acing bie eae: 
PLCC, OOC! MMECIUTIASPED UDinevsy-.actercist olevelon) om sides cleans « 
PpOens— An GeICKEG spOTs lane aagic daa patileaehi oa aa aly as ¢ 


PADD les Eivanorabedn perdu. setisseeeta iter ved sa slat so vealed ones 10 LOT es a ie eee 10 


Prunes—Medium quality, per Ibv.5.... cans cece eee ee ee 
Sugar—Granulated, TM SUL OCS A DEL ALO gt ceases ce te cehsieseyeie 

Yellows sin Slots perdi. yaa wee Hem cc ches osc cesrey 
Tea—Black medium India or ae DCUADeR aedore eae te: 


Green medium Japan, per lb.. 


Coffee—Medium Mocha, SST To ea 


Potatoes—Per bag of 13 bushels Fe RCE ae A PA ot A an 1 00 | 1 00 85 60 | 1 50 | 1 00 | 1 20 
Vinegar—White wine XXX, DOOMALS wea ean awe. 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
PSEAnCn——aundry perl Wis. wa cee Al skied. t «/yie eins revo ee dalas 10 10 |08-10 10 10 10 10 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 lb...............000005 6 75 | 7 00 | 7 00 | 7 00 | 7 25 | 8 00 : py 
Bituminous; per toniof 2,000. j...2..<.+-+¢-.5+-)| 2 00) 5' 00 Ave 4 50 | 4 25 | 5 00 | 5 00 
NWood—Hard best, per longicord ois. 6. cian sce ee ees ee 7 00 | 8 00 |7 50- | 7 50 | 8 00 | 8 50 |} 8 50 
OLB CIRCOTO MEO EM Tore etn acc ie te oR baited s sievaxeiontiare, « |, lersdevsvaus Uinaye ra sce Ss OO Hees = he aes 4 00 | 4 00 

400 e| po sO0 Mag aiee 6 00 | 6 00 | 6 00 | 6 00 

SOO er oll ONE ern eR cee Pcie arta caw ereks wleveiean | aversive te lls oeere 18 16 18 18 18 


Nortse.—1910 to 1913...... Fish—Herring. 


1910 to: 1913... 5%.. Fish—White fish. 
191001913. at vee meer e. per ewt. 
1912 


Doh ae EA Flour—$2.75 per cwt. 
LOU Severe terete « Flour—$2.60 per cwt. 
AOD ee ee cist cick Granulated sugar—14 and 16 lbs., $1.00. 
1G ya ek ee ae Granulated sugar—16 and 18 lbs., $1.00. 
LOLS Reece. cs Granulated sugar—17 and 19 lbs., $1.00. 
LOL Pe A ech tere ae Yellow sugar—14 and 16 lbs., $1.00. 
1 RO) We Ties ots ay en aa Yellow sugar—16 and 18 lbs., $1.00. 
OLS PR Rc eee ne Yellow sugar—17 and 19 lbs., $1.00. 

/ 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1918 


Ontario—Stratford. 


Beet—sirlion steak, best, perils ies me amuct) rotors sieveloere eee 125 elo 18 18 18 20 20 | 
Medium chuck per lbs onesie. tase see er err 08 10 124 15 15 16 15 
Wiealstorequarter per Lbn.crmems hier a- ki eticn 08 10 123 13 13 14 |14-16 | 

Wiubtons ainda uarter ps POlwlbscme-sceut stair 16 123 14 |16-18 |16-18 |16-18 |16-18 
Ponk——=Hreshynodstine; Deli Osada asl laeebieriott ie 12 14 a) 22 22 22 opp 
Salita per las eeecatec, we ne tecwione sie Aeeakan eyneee race scacaere 10 12 15 20 20 20 20 
Bacon best: smoked perl Omer ateeren eects 1251, 76 22 25 OD 24 27 
Hish-—Hresht food quality perl bere oo oa erieeitertaeiee 10 124] 123) 123) 123) 15 15 
ard——Eure leatper lb ..s ses ree piaelesititea pre oisietciciia anton 12% 14 18 18 16 18 18 
gece Newrlald) per COZOM sascha: scp ae ists cress inate sisieehe te ele ot 18 20 32 30 32 40 43 
Packed aiperdozens each ces ciecete< sianake sterone terete 15 16 29 30 28 33 38 
METS Gr) Ua se soci ck cle es adel vag ro icles eashale nieve ielerasecoreteete 05 06 06 06 07 07 07 
Butter-— Dairy-tubw per deciecn dententroliecurtee seater ek 18 23 25 25 28 28 27 
@reamery: (prints; Der bamisces aoe a ieee etn | Cee 25 27 26 30 30 3 
@heese—-Canadiamoldeaper lbsuncmrn de bec es seed eaten 17 17 17 17 17 20 18 
Ganadiianineweper ] Dsrmencnciessteqeciretaacler tetereveters 15 IRS SPI rane & 15 1H 20 18 

Bread— Hor ta ly.sloak, DOr MO meee ce cisco ne «stn etnies sre nTIar peuerela| eo eens O4 a); Stealerke Mol soem at seeee 

HOTS D4 Oat Perel Daan ates Gh ae eesse dee GL sloleeGreeete oll ene OBF ea cares 034} 033); 033] 034 
Hors lb. ploalsperl Diese curate csiaes «cuore O83 We fenvalt hbase teers lee eee specs eee 

Flour—Strong bakers, per lb...... BOHOL tore ubss Sch ener 02 022} 024] 03 03 03 03 

RoliediOats-= Perel bmancheetie: Sete aes eratectecer torent deo 03 05 04 04 04 04 

Rice—Good mediums peril assay ceversaiis vice ie sie ferne reeves 05 05 05 05 05 05 05 

Beans Hand prekeds per llb;eemcederee asset salad ieee 04 04 05 05 05 05 05 

Wpples—Bivaporated., per, LDbecea: tuemte tree eln oideieriectent 10 }- 10 10 08 OSs erase 10 

Prunes—Medium quality, per lb................ rp Be 09 09 10 10 12 12 08 

Sugar Granularedhy img lots: pend De a... asa ernest: 063} 062} 06 063} 07 07 07 

MWellows ines lots: perbleterrs soe cea nectar 05 05 05 053; 053; 053) 052 

Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 25 |25-40 25 25 30 |25-30 30 
Green medium Japan, per lb.22. ns ieee cu ete esas 25 125-40 25 125-30 30 30 30 

Coffee—Medium Mocha, per Ilb.......0... ccc c eee ee eee 25-40 |25-40 30 30 30 30 |30-40 

Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels.................c00ee0ee { 90 | 1 00 75 |60-75 | 1 00 | 1 25 | 1 25 

1 10} 1 50 

Vinegar—White wine X XX, per quart.................5- 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

Starch ——- Haun d hye perulOewe tie eatecscetaet erent ne 06 06 10 10 1Q 10 10 

Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 Ib...........8...0.00- 6 00 | 7 00 | 7 00 | 7 00 | 7 00 | 8 00 | 7 75 
Bituminous, per tom of 2,000 bes. cnn nie sees ee 6 00 | 7 00 | 6 00 | 6 00 | 7 00 | 8 00 | 7 75 

Wood:—Hardibest. mpenmlongicordi wae ar ae eee eee 4 00 | 5 00 | 8 50] 8 50 | 8 50 | 8 50 | 8 50 

DoltMpern Cordes weet ne ae Wa eye ee ery meee 3 (00) 1-3 50.1. se. 7 00 | 7 00 | 7 00 | 7 00 


Woaltoil——perigallon Kemryateeack te aac re ein eet 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued, 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Ontario—London. 
Beef=—Sirloin'steak, best, per Ib. .:....c.e.ssecceceecdeccs 18 18 18 22 25 
ecliUGhNe Kasper bas tree ieee ke it oe 12 12 12 15 17 
Wealtforeduanter per lbasgen one Nooo. 15 15 15 17 18 
Niurcton, bind quarter, per lbee+.ahhon cutee. co.cc. 15 15 15 15 20 
ova resm roasting, per lDiamssss 0.) tl osscekc cee esc. 18 15 15 18 20 
Daltepelil ree resl punk eee erik ect 18 18 20 18 20 
Bacon, oeshismokeds peril. cc eons joeee de ee, 22 20 20 23 26 
Bish —--Mreshl.ood.quality, per lbs..4:; 2.02.60... 20... 15-18 15 15 18 18 
Sane ureileat, perp ie. s cae A eee con. 19 18 15 18 18 
Binos-— New laid, Deri GOZEM a. se dso dee hace cokes os. 28 35 40 45 50 
PACK. PEIIGOzene ee <A et Mtn ane eke et 25 30 3 30 40 
(ET STR CTS CE Rs aa IRE TOG ele eg Naa fa er 06 06 06 07 07 
BS roccie Dalinvatib peril pes ter pom. fas ee iale neh. 27 24 28 30 30 
Creaimeryaprints perl bes Alene eo ee 30 30 33 34 33 
(heese—Canadian old, per Ib... 6. ccc ccc cece ceecccl ee. 16 20 20 20 22 
| EES U VESTN CS SM crak cmd oo et Ie acme I Aa On, GO an PO 16 18 18 19 
Seesienrorus ib. loat perio. 2 aes ko e led e UP ee es 04 04 
Ons ui loaGepenalb ween tks coe oe Mele Sha Gas aes St 1 oe oe he dophaies A 
ee a este en aac tige tak A seer [ = O28 ee a lew 2c Ie bie wee) oe yee 
Hlour—strone Bakers, pert Ib... 0.00.5. 050 sc eee... 033 03 03 03 03 
rolled Oats mer bn eter eee oe etre abet 05 05 05 05 05 
ice—Good medium, per Ib.....00.6.0 5.5 .800cene sc... 07 05 05 05 05 
Benne tlandimickeds per bacco lussscorel ccs sc lel lee. 05 05 05 07 06 
mpples——lvaporated, per Ibi... sce sececesssccs+coce ce... 09 1 Ey FE pues iN od all A evn 
Prunes—Medium quality, per Ib................6.5-...... 10 12 1 12 13 
Sugar—Granulated, in.$ lots, per lb..............--.-..... 06 | 0556] 062 515f7] 0556 
icllowa nso lotsapenl bee enn ee 05 05 51547] 058 05 
Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per Ib 0-40 30 30 30 30 
CreenamediumiJanany«per Ibiss.ten..)l...... 30-40 30 30 30 30 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per Ib.............0...2........ 40 40 40 40 40 
Potatoes—Per bag of 13 bushels.......................... 0-65 75 | 140 | 1 30} 1 10 
Vinegar—White wine XXX, per quart................... 10 10 10 10 10 
Bearch——Laundry, per 1b........-..5.06ccecccceccecccccn. 10 07 08 08 08 
Bea anthracite, per ton of 2,000Ib.. 0.50561. ..-enc0eeeShicccesfecss wo lecccs. 6 00 16°00) 158 00) fv 2 
7 50 | 7 00 | 7 50 | 7 50 | 8 00 
Bituminous, per ton of 2,000 lb.................... ar 6 00 | 6 00 | 6 50 | 6 50 
Wood—Hard best, per long cord ...........c0cececeeceee. 8 50 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 8 00 
SOLOMPCINCOLC Een meaerene nt ep ieen se Sun Mare Ae SOQ ICA OL  atcen 6 00 | 6 00 | 6 00 | 6 00 
OLS Ge SP 71 GS ae ne a Sr 15 15 15 15 17 


a* 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-19183—(inclusive) —Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 19138, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. ; 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 © 


Ontario—St. Thomas. 


Beef—Sirloin steak, best, per lb......-.- ss eee eee e ener eees 
Medium chuck, per Ib.......... eee eee eee e rete eens 
Veal, forequarter, per lb...........+esee eee ee eee ees 
Mutton, hindquarter, per lb.........eee eee eres eee 
Pork—Fresh, roasting, per Ib........-- sees ere eee e teense 
Salt, DET LD. wile vivte +s curios sec cies eo/sbele iaieje\amlalols otolesesiace| yer sutuer ss 
Bacon, best smoked, per Ib....:-... 0+. seer see e ees 
Fish—Fresh, good quality, per Ib.......... ee eee seer eres: 
Lard—Pure leaf, per Ib........... 052 sc recs tne ses reese 
Eggs—New laid, per dozen.........0eseeeeer eee ee eee ceeaes 
Packed, per dozen......... 00s ceec eect etree cece eee ete ees 
WIRE 2S oP aiaons oe Capbodeocadon com onacopEphoDor oon Opt 
Butter—Dairy, tub, per Ib..........- 0. eee eee teres 
Creamery, prints, per lb.......-.--.+++++se reer 
Gheese—Canadian, old perl... 3.0.5.5 nes ees eee wes 
@anadian. new DEG gasses sss eyes ee = roe airs 
Bread—For 14 lb. loaf, per Vo... 0.0.6 cect eee epee ete nee ete e cette ence 
Hor 12 Wiloak, perce ct e ce cee ve ome hseiateincenel|io viens a | Memes rel ees tera 
or 2 lib. loat sper Uae em eters Gree aise sy ethernet 
Flour—Strong Bakers’, per lb...........0eseseree eect eeees 
olleds @ate ber Unc cies Se tees enstecerskeiace ohehere oo runeneaes 
Rice Good medium per Lowen sees oc bila te < erpeeel-ieisretenern 
Beans—Hand picked, per Ib.........-.4.. sees ee eee eee eee 
Apples—Evaporated, per Ib..........-. 020 sete eee neces 
Prunes—Medium quality, per lb...........-.- ee eee eee ee ee 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per 1b........... 04. sees eee, 
Wellows ingots, pen lease << (smi) vieirieite tite 
Tea—Black, medium, India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 
Green, medium Japan, per lb...........- sees seen es 
Goflece= Medium Mocha, perlsccce na aetict lac) Neier aise 
Potatoes—Per bag of 13 bushels..............0..1eseeeeee 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per quart 
Starch Maundy apersl Dna me avec bei siante teks letselstotel ser gietat eters 
Coal— Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 lb. ....5.....2.----..... 


5) 05 
25 40-|25-50 
5-40 |25-50 


Bituminous, per ton of 2,000 Lose. cece stares elaie ete 


Wood blards pests iperlongiCOrdiae cute tev ise tet garteunsralee a 
Soft, per COL aha ahe Sem enesR Gee eerie acca cited stoke A ean val Roars vee eet 4°00 |'3 50) | 3) 50) | fee 4 
Goal (@il= Per callonsneie weer eke ace saint ated ies 20 20 18 15 16 18 18 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—( inclusive) —Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 


Ontario—Chatham. 


Beef—Sirloin Steak, best, per Ib............0..c. cece ceeee. 
Medium Chuck pen ib: Ge eet. etre ise oe ke: 


SO Oa Te en ey a te i eae ee 
Bee ier allot eer eens) RICE TIES ty Mier ahi uy 


Norre.—1911 to 1913.... Fish, herring. 
1911 to 1913....Fish, whitefish. 
RUT core relate Flour from 70 to 80 cents per 25 lb. bag. 


82696—13 
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Prices of thirty-six commodities as on Decemb 


10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to th 
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900-1913—(inclusive) —Continued. 


er 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
e Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Localities and Commodities. 


Ontario—Windsor. 


Beef—Sirloin Steak, best, per lb 
Medium chuck, per lb 

Veal, forequarter, per lb 
Mutton, hindquarters, per lb 
Pork—Fresh, roasting, per lb 
Salt, per lb 
Bacon, best smoked, per lb 
Fish—Fresh, good quality, per lb 
Lard—Pure Leaf, per lb 
Eggs—New laid, per dozen 
Packed, per dozen........-00+st+sseeoe deers 

IN Flea Ptexe GITENEE «cen dacoagooa goons h0G0e vor FaQDhonOS 
Butter— Dairy, tub, per lb 
Creamery prints, per lb 
Cheese—Canadian, old, per lb 
Gunadian Mewsnpeliw desma Matra rete 
Bread—Vor 12 lb. loaf; perlb.. 220... 2... ses ee nine 
For 13 lb. loaf, per lb 
Flour—Strong, Bakers’, per lb 
Rolled Oats—Per lb 
Rice—Good medium, per lb 
‘Beans—Hand picked, per lb 
Apples—Evaporated, per lb......:.....-..--- 
Prunes—Medium quality, per lb 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per lb 
Yellow, in $ lots, per lb 
Tea—Black medium, India or Ceylon, per lb 
Green medium, Japan, per lb 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels 
Vinegar—White Wine X XX, per quart..... settee et 
Starch—Laundry, per lb 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 lb 
Bituminous, per ton of 2,000 lb 
Wood—Hard, best, per long cord 
Soft, per cord 

Coal Oil—Per gallon 


De voin: inte) eco” ane re 26.019. (9 Te 


pacleveie.s <,5074 [ee © e/a nileye epee yes 0).e 


Sia elexe Parte y aie lsiie ae nis, me Sele \ehn= lees 


1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
iy ee 151. :20.]. 248. masa See i 238) eee 
see 10 | . 123|10-123/10-12 | 12] 14] 14 
are, 12k}: 15.|. 0% | 09} 4123) 10 48 
Wee ie 123} 123) 123) 123} 15] 18] 18 
ae: 19k. 19k. 218 | ees) 18 | eeeou) eee 
Rs ee 10 |. 123) 16 |, 44.) eel eee) eee 
es 18]. 20 |) 982.2200) 408 Be aes 
He 10.|.. 1231 15. oe 5)) aa ea oe 
ake 124) 15 | 151.18.) 200) eo0: rune 
Pe. 15 |" 18] 85} «88 |. 40 | 40) sae 
MOA Weta. a ety 30.1. 9:80-1 228 ee 
iva he 05 |...06.) .07 | .O8:|. 08:1" 100) aime 
Say anh 18| 20] 30) 30| 30} -35| 35m 
ae rile 22 25 35 37 35 38 378 
ree 161. 16]. 20}: 26) (Bae ose 
SAS aol EE Ae Le 20} 20} 20] 20 
AB is Rae Betas 04 (ox S42 ee 
PEA 033|.. O321.:..2:) 04) 041,904 aaa 
ee. 03 | 03 |. 033] 031.03 | 03°) amGe 
Peet 05 | 051 05] O05] 05! O05| 05 
Eee) 05/ 051 O51 O05] 05] 05| 08 
Nee ee 10.| 10). O54 \ O71 07-7 eee 
Wake 10 | ..10|. 15} 1940 193) 5 123) ae 
cae 10! 10] 10) 123) 124! 123) 12mm 
Bes 05 | 05/ o6} 06] oO8}] 08) OG 
dhveees 0431 043| 05| 051 07] 07] 06” 
par ete 30} 301 35| 30] 30) 30) (30m 
pen 30 | 30) 35! 301. 80). 30) am 
oer 30| 30| 40| 301 30] 30]. 30m 
a 90/165] 90] 90}175| 180] 150. 
Ee Bid 10} 10| 10} 101) %10°|\ 10!) =e 
ae os |. 08}..10] 404 40155 10 (a 
eae 700 |750|750|75017 75 | 8 00 | 8 25° 
age Os, 4251450]500|500| 500 | 5 00 | 5 00 
elie 70017 00}800}|800| 8 00 | 8 00 | 8 00 
atts 50015 00|......| 450 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 00 
are 16| 16} .20| 20] 201 20:eeuam 


a i es ae a a Se ee 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913— (inclusive) —Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 19138, inclusive, in localities. of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Oontinued. 


Localities and Commodities. 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


. Ontario—Owen Sound. 
me -iloin steak, best, per Ib: .......6....0.eeseseeeese-| IB | IB ec... fc Lo. 22 22 
| CIEE GUIS SL SS 4 LEG Ta seta eae hac aA May ew (uk Cae VR ll a | 12-15 |13-15 
| Ment, opequarter, per Ui. cvs lic vamhceceegoven {e210 S ADH. ck ee a res 15-18 15 
piatton, hindquarter, per Ub... Ski Vista issiies so c{ ADE Aadb Maer Pa 15 15 
Pork—Fresh roasting, per lb..... Teselecorae i hecieleeren cero ee teria LON, ara Loe | 4 an oe | ey eee [Een 15-17 20 
SEG ETO HES OI IER aed Basis Bele Oe AR Ae OS or Pt ENE G gen Le 17 |18-20 
eons Dest poked, per Urry 11 ance 1 ft AB Leas teek hea ee 2 23 
Bie est; good quality, per lb. if i610) ee liie le p ee l 11 11 
Ta UT | Seas On ia cel ani San LAG tai og biG Ts rad Dbl Dea 15 17 
peered peridozen cf. 001. fake stui a, de event (ee 20° LBA lo es ORE, 35 45 
eee Se OU AMM Ponca on Niiy eaten TIE 18s Pea Ia Pah OP Rey 08 32 40 
EM LC ere eat Vek Nie nimi (hatte bar gob ubie a [oe eek fms 07 07 
Rg nlp, Per i lag fe ag tee eb ee ya 27 OT, 
Pere rmuery sprite por WN. toe 8 Shon ae Ade wile tind fee 20s [ee O8i hile). to ode Poi leemeoee 
Wee Canadian, ‘old; per Ibis... ise eet 16 16 |e 18 18 
Beanie DON DA Mant ter Wee eat city rae fos CRB! flo AG: Teac slotted he 18 18 
Re Oni emibr Jie edn a ac ie ue Pew ho be Dae eet 04 04 
pee one, Bakers, per lbs ac. s 4. eects ees el OD | OR ee 4 024 
ESS UTI TF ORAS ee Cet ck Rm fi Ward kami IRA Roshan ya ae 04 042 
Beem mod medinw, perp a... s 0. .ek sss celcusss)) OBL. OB 1. ele 05 05 
Meme pickeds Per Abi cd 402002, 5. yu geve eet O41. 05 |... to achraae 07 07 
Meee evaporated, per Tbs. i. oc iseci i kcccesscscseet OOF 09 FOU 123 124 
Beg cdium quality, per Ibi. thie. eet 091 00 Pee 123-15 123 
ie -crantlated,|in'$ lots, perIb..2.0.0...000.0.000000.1 08 | 08 Le 064 556 
vem nt Plots or lbs ines ose occ y ooh 04, | 04 fea odle Reb enaw. 556 ee 
Tea—Black medium, India or Cevions pen a wiiaekacy spe, 25-256 |. septal Re 25 30 
Green medium, Japan, perIb.v.i¢- 2.06... cece eect 23 P88 25 30 
mee tt Mocha cer Iba c dete cuiphacesds sess .aic[eeevtsk oe 25-40 40 
Meee Por pag of 14 bushels. 62.006. sec cacc ses.) 80 | 90K 1159) 1125 
Bee Hite wine XXX peri quart.)...0..6y.02.....1 10] 10 ee Ue 10 10 
eM CE ROOST rset, Testud Uru Gis o5s 5) Shy. h 4 O84 COB [eee pain e e 08-10 10 
Mee bracite; per-ton of 2,000 Ib: .. 5.0. iescecsessoscclevviasfeseccslusclet aon: 9 00 | 7 25 
PeuEreous en domon 2000 bis r fA ae dsy sbi fhuccs.ctace c. WOmeee foe ene 6 00 : a 
Wet oe ord best, per long cord)... ie ides evcSherece tee ce bees ce 7 00 : a 
BET ae At AIAN ae aac Oo tiie tag ew eteln es Ire erin sibhnc idao cliche Oe 3 75 | 3 50 
Sc Cnt re ee cl | oie tee hoame 15 15 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1918—(inclusive) —Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Ce el Sa a a pe De SS, EN eae i et 
Ontario—Cobalt. . 
Beef—-Sirloin steak, best, per Ib .....0.c0cce-- petamates se eeeee soa] ae eaentey ese orate 20 |20-22 25 
Medium chuck, per lbs. ois. ts cette scien ole een anices bow ema [m nie cop sleretaio el taiato 123} 122} 16 
Veal forequarter, per Ib... 02... seceeeeceeeecrenscetfe secretes ree cfs ameaalsetinns 15 15 5 
Mutton hindquarter, per Ib... 05.0.5 26sec eee eee ede en eee fe meester se ealemeses 20 18 20 
Pore Preshh roasting, DOr LD ice. fe si osfen ei gee olsiets aislemieair| + eaves Putegsien] Zeaeae oe Hl eercohegs 15 20 20 
Sra hEpocie lob cabanas banc enaunanas ontoonp c CRA ALA Fil breil aN ccd. dl oor: Ok 15 18 18 
Bacon, best smoked, per Ib......... 0c eee e cence et fece ened eees AREA STE RP Ac ipse| kety 5 SIE 20 22 24 
Fish—Fresh good quality, per Ib........+...eeeeee eee ee efor eee fens et [ine RRA eet 10-123]14-15 |12-14 
Teapd—~ Pure. Leal, per UD. ssecei se baie os Holeien' es False aie soll] = tap ra > p.clonini seals Raaege 15 20 17 
Eggs—New laid, per Fe UST ee eee Aen eee re nen [eae cae bl bicnsrenral (ote Giicy ge oc.0% 50 |45-50 60 
Packed, per COZen.. 0.2.2.0. 2... sence stews cess eeeeew seg cfeces Pa ie ort abe 2s 8 35 32 40 
MMalk-p Per QUATER seee bn cceleeen a histges «ope ghiel> © tievneig vines =e sinless | arti cy ake carie pane 10 10 12 
Butter Dairy tubs per Lob. nce. ecee os dorms “eg osnie sete epee ees Lae se ae eee ema 30F | one Rel eee 
Creamery prints, per Ib... 2.2.2). 5.6 cee cece acer ee pe sets fete nel cess sayin ed ele 35 35 38 
Gheose=-Camadian, old) pert) nude e qas cde eaves a2 cinlslolellaie «fsck rel aieic ie meee aca 18 20 20 
Canadian new, DG? [b.,.c sc ceacrcese cence gence read hen? eben et o/7]| alemle| inguin mihceisncsa)htmaiane cient seams 
Preade—-For 8 lb.loal) perl bess acu edie’ tose +b yaiewwee ano ='| oginenel soe Maier ae aan 04 033) 034 
Blour—-Strong Bakers, per Wo... eee. cee g ect eee ee ree [pee ee ofc ese] ol oleae rnc 034! 034)° 03% 
Rolled Oates Ler LG. Mi: Wee sete Battie he disp « Fats bee State B:]« eiaeel | ope teal seeteaa rea ere 05 05 05 
Bice 2@ood mediums peril veky eee inte alsty eieveyeys lala eee|\-yecefurarell 9 oferta tial ici ecnereaons 05 05 06 
Deans Hand picked; pemdbssin. bums s+ ake vs Melons s cie ele we fe ope’ | eeu ob | sige ea emia 05 06 05 
Apples—Evaporated, per Ib.........-- 5.2 ees t teeter ee efee eee cece sent mee eete races 15 13 10 
Prunes-——Medium quality, per Ib....... ccc ence eee eee fee sees [ee eens [eee setae ares 10 15 13 
Sugar—Granulated in $ lots, per lb.......... 2.6.60 e eee feererefeeeee epee epeere es 0744 063} 06 
Yellow; in $ lots, perl. Aieccecssss sence nes scce sponses jo ametele vec) seaann 063 0556) 055 
Tea—Black Medium, India or Ceylon, per lb...........6- [eee ee [eee eee feer ere feee ees 25 30 0 
Green Medium Japan, perWbasec te aarilee soho ctorier||ir letare o)| <aiccene)* | orb sieesi adres 25 30 30. 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per Ib........ 02.50. c ects cece eee ler esse fee cee feseewelonnens 30 40 45 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels..:............ ec eece cece efen eee feet epee eee fe eres 1 50 | 1 20 | 1 35 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per quart............6 ee eee force fereeeefece ersten eae 10 10 10 
Starch — laundry, per lbsa ve salen erste te creretersce eee tenia eta ie) «evi feo !}| elevates finversme =| neater 08 10 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 Ib......... 0. eee ec eee ferent epee eee fe eter fen eees 9 50 {11 00 |10 00 
Bituminous, per ton of 2000 Wb........c cece eee ee fee eee ede ce er efecenesfecemecfece ee cteg en seta sang : 
Wood—Hard best, per long COrd......... see eee eee eee ee fe renee fe eee ee fe renee fees ees 5 50 | 5 00 | 5 00 
SOLE, PET CONC: wi. es delete bes aha eantalate hte vie heii mins] stoi = nr] «mle stn fia wens 5 00 | 4 00 | 4 00 
@oal oils Per callon. cs .. hee bees deeite oe te repair rtp ees pune eal fea ears 25 25 25 
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in localities of 


Locality and Commodities. 


Ontario—Sault Ste. Marie. } 
eel woirlom steak, best, per lbs. hls cdem dee -dacongeccealecewnelocs eet 15-17 
OCaUTaRC ht ck: Wen Denar heb ert ee cat ie etn, Ole Uy eed ue) 09-10 
Veal forequarter, per lb..... SRC BO Ace Cal chee RRC IARMA lee here coal Ceo 123 
MiuGhommind quarter, per lbsse.cicdsca. ced osiesce cece cece t a 16 
ore Hreshroastine, per lb. scacshidss calidad s sen els od books (tee leek 17 
Dalivperlioee en wa wine Teer MALLE TAM etn caiman! aed 6 17 
acoMbest smoked, pertlosuetct spt cet cote ak [ee cane 20 
iish-—-Hresa ood quality, per Ubs.sie. 0 aetiesst eel eee loos Neece cites ce. 123 
Per areca uner lbaa eee rick tok oe dane oo cape eee 20 
ee NG Wal eperedOZen see anger de ite oc ae Ok cls (eee eee 50 
Bae Kedmiper dOzentrsay ie Reheat @ as eanee Coe aries [ea ene ue oe 30 
RCE CG MM DL bee Ra) lM ea) Cet ol TLS oat Rous & 09 
EMPL IMOSIry AUD, Deri cuss Mowe as he el Pe eG NG! Wate arin) Ble 26-27 
: (Wreameny prints per lsh ced wa ee oe Rae lore rer tole 30-32 
meieere—(anadian Olds peril bin codes dees he uence ee eebe se desloe ees 16-17. 
ANAC NG Ware TIL OMe mitted MR Pen ec Meme HEEL, caved [iene ier Aste 
Bread Hords lbuloal por lpia: seks to elon ee esol een cone baleee 42 
SPOun SS urOn ei bakers per MID. 6 sac cman ion bee ota eee Peed ee 03 
Bratedm@ats bora angina cry icles ee) ies deemed Ds bo 042 
Rice—Good medium, per Ib................ ZS Sate src pectral (near men een 05 
Beans—Hand picked, per lb............ BR Go RO OSS clit Eee Cana 05 
Meo rtVAUOTA ta) NOR LDA sees yes dd cooled Bae ae bd dec hocckeadaw sees 123 
metunes—Medium quality, per Ib.......6c2..0ccecscececsesfecececlececes 10 
Sugar——Granulated in'$ lots,per Ib.s..ccer. 5505-700 c2e thence clecece: 053 
BYeHOWmOROts DOr loniewy meer me hen owe vase et ay ie ot: 053 
-Tea—Black Medium, India or Ceylon, per lb.............]....-.|....- 30 
Creon Mediu tapanper lbeswa yasteds weet cee wed balances 40 
Rotice—Medium: Mocha) :per Ibe... c.cs cscs cock blocks se chesceeclescces 30 
otatoes—Per bag of 1% bushels... sas issesc.. edocececsccslocesesdecee: 75 
inegar—White Wine XXX, per quart.............ceccec\ecceccleveees 10 
SG ivel teas 1D BRTUNNS lea tes Soyes lI CMA Lens tottie Mei tae Conte ary Miae Angee DR MRO ais dine 10 
meonl—Anthracite, per ton of 2000) Ib.c....6s..06 cc cecvcccdecccecdecs aes 7 50 
Pinminous, pertoniof 2000. Iba esc eecte hice kl os leben tlesce {| 5 50 
Meee tard best, per lone cords) o6 0. Keke lence couleascwafoco { 5 50 
OL GnDeL{COLUGHE sere sto karn emis eta LOL e ce oatolei on |leagedoy Paste { Mets aes 
Meeneremrren gallon eee et. ak oh ele be ee ee hncokt boercs 25 
| 


1913 
23 | 28 
20| 18 
Bh Sen 18 
15 | 23 
15 | 22 
Ta tot a7 
15 | » 24 
123| 48 
18s) 18 
50} 45 
50 | 30 
10] 10 
en Sy: 
Se ames 
20| 20 
18 
042} 042 
033} 038 
05 | .05 
05} 07 
05} 06 
epee: 10 
10 | 123 
0556] 055 
05 | 055 ¢ 
40 130-40 
-40 |30-40 
40 |30-45 
100} 1 00 
10 (eto 
10} 10 
9 00 | 8 25 
ba 4 50 
6 00 
5 50 | 6 00 
7 00 
5 00 | 4 00 
4 50 
251) 29 
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Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
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Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
Ontario—Port Arthur and Fort William. 
Beet—_Sirloim steal, best,per lb.. 5. 49:4. 5 = weiss eels 15 18 18 25 122-25 25 25 
Med tumichucls perils. el een neers 125 123 124)15-20 |15-20 |123-15)15-18 
Weal forequarter, per llbpsecemer utters ia 15 124 15 15 17 18 20 
Mutton hindquarter, per lb......../......-+-2+-+--- 15 18 20 22 25 122-25 25 
Pork-—Fresh roasting, per lb.... 2... eek ee nc eelnuee 15 18 |18-20 25 |18-25 |22-20 25 
Salto per lb. ents ene os cee a oetiee cra eer 123 14 20 20 18 |18-20 18 
Bacon, best smoked, per lb........2.6...--2-+----0- 15 182|23-25 23 22 122-25 |28-30 
ish=—Freshrooodla ually; (oer lb emi i ebsites ieee ae 10 10 |10-15 |10-12 |10-123}123-15 12% 
hard urel leat. per loi tdes.a.e san cent t aero ieet 17 17 15 20 20 |15-18 |18-20 — 
Egegs—New laid, per Gozen............seece creer sete eee 20 28 |45-60 50 45 45 40 
Packed per dozens es 97. \pactic ow ite tee sera 18 25 35 35 35 35 35 
Milk-—Peniquattat sc ae staan orien cote) aes Sheetrete erence ett etieeer 10 10 |10-12 10 10 
Butter Dairyabub, per lOsnsseet ce ech bios tie: deere tae te: 20 25 30 | 253) 30 35 30 
@reamenvaprinisn penn mr ee eects so ee enee nese 23 28 35 30 35 40 35 
@heese— Canaditaniold mpendlonan.minc certs ects e crete teneetersuer a crcreieetal | eles DO ee eee: 20 20 
@anadianmews perlbe. cree wc. sere ase ree cri pg te ee 20 20 20 20 
Bread—For 12 lb sloaf per Wo. eee. «vee tera e alone cue sls tptsmerces Itcversustt te | ele si seem thee ten tM) |e wees Teme | eee eae 055. 
Hor Qi. loat’ per Vosuismeik be reer re een a cee ee eee 042) 0329 0ss| 08S te 
Elotr—strone Bakers, per Up: . focus. s-myeste= ogs feet atietetet| ete te| oye 032 033 032} 03%} 03Ms 
jE oMllYeve KO Premed Creme Nae Sh AN yao er ecm Eae one ie be|looe acudibelods Y= 034} 033] 032). 033] 03% 
Rice-—Goodsmeduim’, per lbs aeumees cee selectins dele eee teeta le eae bots 05 05 03 05 05 
Beans—Hand picked) perl. +c. ne er en sticttcre cite oor catene neti foli feted Fl reine 05 05 03 061); 05 
Apples—Hivaporated per lbnsnte alti s cece ete tee seers oe ere | tenet ev aerese 123 15 17412315] 125 
Prines— Medium quality. perilb..nescieaeetane teenie eral eset ke il eters a 15 15 |122-15) 123 
Sugar—Granulated in $ lots, per Ib............... cece deere eden eee 07 062} 073) 62-74) 05% — 
Mellowiin Selots, peril bes se seek aise nite ratte tela etal eaten tee 05 054} 062) 063] 55 
Tea—Black Medium, India or Ceylon, per Ib.............].-.-0-]eee ee: 25 50 |25 60 |25 60 30 |30 60 
GreenwMedium: Japan pers ber carter tienes oe sere) ol teketere | arene iets 25-50 |30-40 |30-40 30 30 
Cotte—VWedinme\locha’ peri ba aias este eatin ine ee aerate mare 40 |25-40 |30-40 |25-40 |30-50 
Potatoes— Per bacon le bushelss: seni -niieklce eae cistern leseheiatothel| mieten tne L004) 100s te 25a dn el a0 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per quart.........5..0...-0s feces ee deee ee: 10 10 10 10 10 
Starch=—annd ry per Lbs feeiie sistent costo ede eens erties || etenarat | sear 10 10 10 |08-10 10 
@oal=—Anthracite sper ton Of-2000) lone serials ae ery hater nel Here eenere 875 | 800] 8 00] 8 50 | 8 25 
8 50 
BitumimMous person Ole2- O00 albert ert teeter tears eho terera | eeeveke cs ,| 6 00 | 6 50 | 6 00 | 5 75 | 6 00 
Wood—Hard best, per longcord..............-.--- AS See ee P| 5 00 i: 00 | 5 00 | 5 50} 5 50 
6 00 | 6 00 | 6 00 | 6 00 
SOlb s DOr COLA ease nite eee eee coe ee Tee eee | ee eee | pene coe Sheaves E 00 | 4 00 | 4 50 | 4 50 
3 00 | 3 50 | 3 50.| 3 50 
Goal oil==Rerisallon ty. Ais. sae ete mete see ere stetne eet ete Asie toh aot opal | eee 35 4) 25 25 25 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Recapitulation. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
Ontario. 
Beei—Sirloin steak, best, per Ib...0...0...5.05.0000cccees 13-2} 15-1) 16-8) 18-6} 19-4F 21-0] 237 
Meduumuchuckemerl lone. 1 Noctuids sais dasen facts 19-7} 11-2} 10-7) 12-5} 13-2) 14-3] 19 

Veal forequarter, per lb.......... Ee reg: Uh a 9-8) 10-9} 11-1) 12-9] 13-6] 14-5] 16-0 
Miuttons hind quartereper bss. as. teats oteces: 10-9} 12-8) 14-2) 16-3) 15-8} 17-0] 19-1 

POrk—sLiresh sroasting, Per IDiy. vi. eevee ceisne sc deciccee see. 11-1) 12-5} 16-8) 17-5) 16-6] 18-3] 90. 
LGC Tel Due ee mee ein aM a. cerdb esc vae crea ols. 10-2} 11-8} 16-2) 16-7} 15-7] 16-3] 18-6 
iBaconw best) smoked perilbint a. 405 4.- ees auo nce. 11-0} 16-9) 21-8) 22-9) 20-9} 22-3) 25.3 
Mand—bune Weats perilbs usc scissgiseeleaisievw oo bs loco cake 12-7; 13-9} 18-5) 18-7] 16-2} 18-4) 18.5 
eos New-laid sper COZED esc. cheese osckicdlocedeovee tent. 20-8} 24-7; 39-4! 40-4) 42-2) 41-7] 46-9 
eackedigper cd oZenn tates teh elect cyed woth sho ease o 17-7} 21-4) 29-4) 380-7} 31-7] 33-7] 36-5 

Pa POIC NAb San Mere As Satie atihint le Seto Sdicwons Ste, S22 ier DO |p Or Sef denn 252 (eu 7i Oleh S ee 
BE Hotere Dairy GU, Perse. ctr eun soulduduniibeudfalemoid 20-3] 23-3] 26-0) 26-8} 29-1] 30-7F 29.3 
CeAmMenyae prints DOT Det ule. iorks se hed cya here 23-8} 26-5} 30-4) 30-4) 33-6} 34-8] 33-6 
Me heese—Canadian old, per lb...... 2... . occ en eeceees once 15-0) 16-0) 17-7) 18-4} 19-7} 20-6] 20.. 
Canadian’ new, Derulic. chainsecustatee cee ek te 13-0} 14-3) 16-4) 16-1} 17-8} 18-8] 18-7 
Became leit. Beeman aed vee Lou a ele 3:2 3°3 3-9 3-7 3:8 3-7 3:2 
Hilour—Strong Bakers, per Ibiy...0...-.0-s--e.eeencr cece, DAO de 0 3-0] onl oad lin ges 
BraucdsOuts—-Per lbs N dae jlo. tence deka chee cs B°3\"2 3-6)" 74: 2/) SO Tao Aro) e 4a 
mice Goodsmedinm, per lbier.: sess. ccmac ohldaes chek. Dell 5-1) Sr4)" oO) 401s Ses) Siz. 
Peas Hand) picked. per Uber. cceenesccusetedec elec. 4-44 4-8) 5-0} 5-3) 5-0) 6-4] 506 
Apples—Hvaporated, per lb.........2..cccsucceeceeccce.. 8-7} 9-3} 10-0} 11-2) 12-5) 12-5) 1186 
Prunes—Medium quality, per lb..............0.00cc0e eee 9-0} 9-8] 9-2) 11-0} 12-4] 12-4) 1230 
Sugar—Granulated in $ lots, perlb...................... 5-3/) °5:3| .6°7| 65) 6*8) 6-1) 539 
ellowspin: gulotsaperd bias wehbe cede tal tee. 5:1} 4-7) 4-9) . 8-2) 6-1) 5-7] 524 
Tea—Black Medium, India or Ceylon, per lb............ 80-9} 30-9) 32-2) 384-2) 33-2! 33-9] 349. 
Green, Medium. Japan; per Ib:......0..-0...-...6.. 29-2! 29-8) 32-5) 33-7)_ 32-7] 32-9) 3302 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb..............0..0.00000.. 32-4; 32-5) 32-9) 35-0} 34-3] 35-8] 3658 
Potatoes—Per bag of 13 bushels......................... 74-0} 91-5} 73-8) 84-8)1-52-1/1-21-9}1-207- 
Vinegar—White Wine X XX, per quart................... 9-9} 9-9} 9-9} 9-9) 9-91 9-9} 1051 
PeAOn Tandy, Deli Deaceciic edie hieciscellteedaea.: CAC Wey (ite A wssarAll = atsioydla = fcha(e} lee ersteird |i nte38) 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 Ib..................... 6.23106 92a ELSE Tadole Geosteseoo meals 
45 Bicumnouseper tonol-2000n Ibicents osteo cl.. 4-96] 4-78) 4.99) 6-59] 5-43! 5-66} 5-08 
Wood—Hard best, per long cord...............e.ceceeeee B25 Go20 nt lllal se OZ GaSlinm hoo hidn 4 
OLE DET COP ne cat cer ue obs sie aa epee Ria tee Saree fee 3.87) 4.51) 4.77| 4.77) 4.89) 5.07) 5.8. 
BonWol—bercalloni ict, Wont ein kor eee tock. 18-3) 11-4) 19-1) 18-3) 19-3) 19-3} 194- 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1918—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


pa 


Sint 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912} 1913 
Manitoba—W innipeg. 
Bee sirloin steals best, Dera Dicuie. sus cmepele pel siele aie ettens 15-18 20 18 20 23 25 25 
Nediumachuckspper lows carpenters retin wirientoite 10 12% 123 10 14 16 16 
Veal fOrequanters Der bre catt praise ata 123 14 124 123 14 18 18 
Marotoniband car vensep Ctrl bra sete veelakets sieve) tye) ter 123-15} 17 15 18 Bp. 24 24 
Pork=—Hresh sroOastine DOr lower. ates as nepsiseds lear tere ete 123} 18 19 18 22 22 22 
Sealy sorcun lsd d 6 Somme Guanes OFC Oe bb ob dada ane coomraL 12 18 16 20 21 18 18 
Bacon best smoked, per Ib Rae er. ibe sath eh Rn AG,» 18 20 25 28 28 25 35 
Hish-—Eresh good quality, eG Deen ce. «pulses cl lve. teleree 09 10 15 123 12 123 15 
Ibanie el tinh beney elrollojanont homoeconcomeareyomarrooacote: 123) 915 22 20 18 | 18 18 
Weos— New laid sper GOZeM ars. «isle ep: vin lke os oe ee orale 15-20 |20-25 60 50 40 45 45 
Packed per dOzZenns sect or itete. tee ieile «bre ears eis 15-20 |20-25 35 323] 35 35 35 
Me Peeler tice awiaae cecat: ries Pobacn rats pyaar Paar 5-5} 062; 10 10 10 10 10 
Ub Ler alrveetilo mi Pen MD aachuene cect s et ertyinc-vohete sities eras 20 |20-25 274| 30 33 35 30 
(Creamery wierints; Wet LO sayeth cet eri tr cletnats lavshel sere 22-25 |22-28 38 35 40 40 35 
@heese—_ Canadian old iper Wem seen nus eeepele ecckarerere sie terete 123-15 15 18 16 20 23 23 
Ganadsanimew Herb etesea cele isis sickle si sence ols 15 15} oo) alee 20 20 20 
Bread-—-Horidi db ploatemperal bi teeye striae pele ls ete secrete stim sow orca cient 05 05 05 05 05 
Flour—Strone Bakers; per lpi. cgisaciwe ce ae eset selec os 02 022) 024) 204] 024) 0332); 03% © 
Rolled Oats Per. lb Amer cera etter isis pees iinw ee etait 044) 044) 06 04 04 05 05 
Rice Goodimmediume: per linearity eis te koneys ite eefare. ester 06 043; 083) 06% O07 07 06% 
iBeans--Hand picked) persdlbeaue tastiest ects tere eeu oa nte ots 05 03 05 042) 305 06) _ 05 © 
Apples— Hwa porated sper leew acters enact iern eidetec's ere 15 12 084} 124) 133) 12 12 
Prynes—Medium. quality, per UD... .... ceee cep ess cee es 10 10 08%; 10 12 12 10 
Sugar—Granulated in $ lots, per lb...................2.. 06 06 06 058 72| 063; 063 
SVellowaineS lots, ppew lo marrte vac mectaas se eiccelelele tse ote 05 054} 05 052| 063! 06%) 063 
Tea—Black Medium, India or Ceylon, per lb............|......]....45 30 35 OD 35 30 
Green Medium, Japan, per. ING aNECe, ithe weg ee SR DOA aeteies 35 35 35 35 35 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, DETH OV bretas te letarigalers Roensos anaes ee 45 40 35 35 35 35 35 
Potatoes—Per bag of.15 bushels.c...h.- se. oc ese come 90 50 70 | (1.35) 1:35) 90 | 1.008 
Vinegar—White Wine Xxx, MEL UATE Aces amie © tts. eke 20 10 10 15 12 10 10 § 
Stanch-—lanndiny per lbsccmer eects deter Let ceo 10 10 10 10 083} 083) 08 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 Ib.................005 10.00} 11.00] 10.50} 10.50} 11.00) 11.50 
Bituminous, per ton of 2000 Ib................ £20 | ee oenetl eee 9.00} 9.00) 9.50} 9.00} 9.00 
Wood—Hard Thest, per longicord’ ans ca. ae a oe oe eroenl| oe enna 6.00} 6.75} 7.50} 8.00) 7.00} 7.00 — 
Solthpericord: tate ee eee one eee eine ra] ere 5200] seer 6.50} -6.00] 6.00) 6.00 
Coaliotl= Per iwallon Ghia detec aces Wotoh bo Ver pe che cototetohesoveioter 35 35 35 35 25 25 25 


ea 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1918—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 


Manitoba—Brandon. 


iBeci-—sirloin' steak, best per Ibis. sacoedadaecwatuevns neers 15 |10-20 20 17 20 20 25 
Neda, chucks?’ per lint. 24.4%) web edis mole dae sit palsy 10 15 123 123 15 18 
Wealstorequarters per lbt nia. dee sa. as cate os 10 123 15 124 15 18 
Muttonebind quarter) per lost ied acct. vee onenae oc 20 |}. 18 20 20 20 99 

ipork-—Hresh roasting per Lb vies. s-vtkeidscncsn se tkee eon 15 18 22 18 18 20 
Salt oDer di wle Ni Minkima San Sot Red wm MER mvc ck 15 15 18 18 Ths Ree? 

Bacon pest; smoked. per Ib. saniiessece yh ese den <0 20 25 35 25 25 35 
Fish—Fresh good quality, per lb..................000++- 10 15 {15-18 |15-18 20 |12-20 
AR UES LEA DOTS Teal hava) te mucon ado oeaha: saee heehee aon 20 22 25 20 20 20 
Bers aNew laid) per COZEDi es ett 6 occ poe dvs coleman eos 25 50 45 50 40 50 
HAG KEEL DCTIC OZEN 5 Henney oie eh oeaA moet Acca Ceo thd Fan three 35 35 40 30 40 
BEDI CUAL Unie Nc Aen M a A Merial 4 te Fan csas «lacie Fae Wakepnens 08 10 10 11 10 
BTC tCi— al ry GUD y PCP Dah we heat oc siein ct Selah e sighs bteede ve 20 25 32 33 374] 35 
Greamenyaiprinbss DEE Dus cies raaa oes cee ecalonteles uf 35 35 40 40 40 

Wheese-——Canadian Old! perib.ieos. ode. luc oeeecsecs oevaes 13 18 18 23 22 elas 

Canadiann new, Voor screen neces tek actht ee mea a ae As clit eusRic Vetecd cvcllarcce some 23 223) \ (29% 
Bemesds— Orval sloat. perl btn. th <nlscas er sg deeeaiene si ADOSER. Gos Mharays eed eee qe hols cua sph ah deter ia 
HRexe Alea Keren eh yolerel Jl s) rhe cto Ses an aon Biol rey teas gr te. al MIA eee 04 04 04 04 034 

iMlour——otrong Bakers) per lbcc. 0.5 cosine to cies sts vse 6 023 037] 033} 033) 033| 03% 

Ero lled| Oats Perl em eee the Oe ya ub 03 05 05 05 05 05 

Bice OOdmMed UI; Per lb uancaeit ect iy ras se te 8 ee 06 07 07 07 07 084 

Besns—itandipieked sper loss teceis selec ctarhe ssi ngaie's-oales ears 05 10 05 06 06 05 

MOM es=— MD VANOrALed Per lO Niels ehiiie oe eioe vo aek Oaderod [arene afceees 15 15 15 15 123 

ierunes—Medium quality, per Ib...) 60... e. eck keer eee 08 10 13 123) 123| 123 

Sugar—Granulated in $ lots, perlb...............000000, 06 06 07 083 07 062 

Nielloweinb lotse per loti ks tape oaks soles 053 06 062) 072) 08 064 

Tea—Black Medium, India or Ceylon, per lb............ 35 85 35 30 35 35 
Green /Medium): Japan; per Ibi .345..5.025.6.45..; 1 8D 40 35 30 35- 35 

Coffee—Medium Mocha, per Ib..............00ceeev ee eee 40 40 35 30 35 40 

Potatoes—Per bag of 13 bushels................0ccceeeees 60 90 | 1.10) 90 75 | 1.00 

Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per quart................05. 15 10 10 15 15 13 ; 

Sate Maundy. Per ID sw cee ae hte eet aA: 10 10 10 10 10 10 

Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 Ib................000 08 11.50 11.50} 11.50) 11.25) 11.75} 11.50 

Bitumimous, peritoniol 2008) Wve saves se a cates or 9.50 9.00} 9.00} 9.25} 9.50! 9.00 

m\Vood—Hard best, per long cord.:.........4.ccesee8s0005 6.00 6.50} 6.75) 9.00] 8.75] 7.50 

Olt mperCOLGLe, tae ae oer ees ain Glo ania ates Shall) Battelle te oe 4.75| 6.00} 6.75) 5.75 

oat — Rerigallonan je cies isnm coe seelsbiieiwsiewie Solas e's 35 35 35 30 30 30 

Note.—1910, 1911, and 1913........ Rushers sce Halibut. 


& ras 
Fee is x. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-19183—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Manitoba—Recapitulation. 


Pec Sinloin steal, best) peril Dsresste- ital) rae /ie alerts 15:7 17-5] 19°0)% 18-5) 21e5\ me ono 25-0 
Medium chucksspertlbn cemtemce << ctt sists ateetaretaerele ts 10-0} 12-5} 18-7} 11-2} 13-2) 15-5) 17-0 

Meal) forequalbers DCD Dense ae ole aistelsle sielere leet ne ats 11-2) 13°56) (12°5) Set see lO. bike toe0) 
Mutton. bind quarter, per bere. ccc css aveieirinets 16-7} 18-5} 16-5} 19-0} 21-0] 22-0; 23-0 

Pork strech, wroasbing sper jlo Sa os chi. ate resecrare oieiele ieee 13-7| 16-5] 18-5] 20-0} 20-0} 20-0} 21-0 
SALGe DEE Ub cchinee trertotyed oie aetins) sla daticraye aetveiann 13-5] 16-5) 15-5) 19-0} 19-5} 18-0} 18-0 
Bacon, best smoked, per lb.........:..-..-+++--=> 19-0} 22 5| 25-0} 31-5] 26-5) 25-0) 35-0 
ema are Lenten peta lions secrete ete steers eo ire epee peli 15-0] 17-5) 22-0) 22-5) 19-0} 19-0] 19-0 
Eggs—New laid, per dozen............. 0. cece e eee e neers 21:2) 25-2) 55-0) 47-5} 45-0) 42-5) 47-5 
IRANOIRG Ye | Tafsre KONA 4s 5 Rone d aoAdcD ScobEcrononaner 17-5} 22-5) 35-0| 338:7| 37:5) 32-5) 37-5 

IN Gp bea Berere icin ae ato ds o oleeeenn sso as ou ooceonobop asso 5:5} 6-2} 9-0} 10-0} 10-0} 10-5) 10-0 
IBF P—— Dawe QUIORE CCIM Bin on Ama onacu seo Oo FOCeanoniSo cr 20:0} . 25-0] 26-2; 31-0) 33-0] 36-2) 32-5 
@reamercy, pEiDUs, Pel Ds. epee -rseeiesce site reieriels 23-5} 27-0) 36-5) 35-0) 40-0} 40:0} 37-5 
Gheose = Canadian sola tpers beeen emer. ers cide es ae sere 1322), 15-0)" 1820) LO} 5 2k Seto Sera 
Canadian snewe Dera bwasy tise eiccedscine sieht 15-0} 15:0} 18-0} 17-0} 21-5] 21-2) 21-2 

Tey epereye EE SIeP a el Nets hirk eg a a OS 2 eR ere ote ee eta 5:0} 4-0] 4-5) 4:5) 4-5) 4-5) 4-2 
Teliquiess sneer 1B es iosiv UDaccnacesgacnts some onoor UDO 2:2} 2-4, 3-0) 3:6] 3-2) 3-5] . 3-3 
oiled @ats— Ler ll bier Ree eee orci Soler oees et tes ws aks 3°16] 73e8)a".0cd| e245 ae) see ee 
Riee— Good Meum per | retie a acerslttolstaenrtPerva sve trer at 6-0} 5-2 26) 6°61 e701) e220, ess 
Beans-—-Hand wicked sper lbeaecs arte secrete eters <1eiclret 5:0) (3:6) of-0| (4:6) S25] Geol ems) 
Apples—nvaporated— per dbs .o aes: eee eee nies asst a ore 15:0} 13-5] 11-6} 18-7) 14-2) 18-5) 12-2 
Prunes—Medium quality, per ]b..............-.......-08- 9:0} 9-0} 9-2} 11-5} 12-2} 12-2) 11-2 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per Ib....................250.- 6-0 6-0 6-0 6:3 7:8 6-6 6-6 
NEA or ymin e elon y oyevey layed. ihe ac cee em eee 5-2 5:5 5:5 6-3 7:2 7-1 6:5 
Tea—Black medium, India or Ceylon, per lb............. 35°0| 35-0) 35-0] 35-0] 32-5) 35-0} 35-0 
Green mediums Japan aperilbs. caer. -temaee cee es 42-5] 35-0} 37-5} 35-0] 32-5} 385-0} 35-0 
Gofiee— Wed tocha npern lake merits cis acer 42-5| 40-0] 37-5) 35-0] 32-5) 35-0) 37-5 
iPotatoes=—Pen bag ot i= /bushelis see. tek access eee ates 75-0] 62-5} 80-0}1-22-5]1 12-5} 82-5}1-00-0 
Vinegar—White Wine X XX, per quart................... 17-5) 225] 10:0), 12-5) 85 lle 
Starch—-laundiy,, Derbi. as eee tc eae erhs she ercemtene 10-0} 10-0} 10-0} 10-0 9-2 9-2 9-0 
@oal— Anthracite pentom o12.000M by ae eet sea ere 11°50) 1075 1 25) TON ol tes 7) ese blaoG 
IBigUMINOUs,| Dem tol OLee2,000l bz. peice eines 9 50} 9 50! 9 00} 900} 9 37] 9 25) 9 00 
Wood=—Hard! bests jper lone Corda cmcunr -esbetertece cece 6 00] 6 25) 36.63) 7 18) -8 50) .% 87) 72a 
Solte perscor dere eae ais Oe ween ate 3. 75| 4.375968) 52631) 6 O06. oa ousm 

Coal Oi Perigallonsg. Aaoaehs Caen he oe SRE ete ce ee 35 35: | 30-0] . 27-5) 27-5) 27-510 27-5 


* 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—( inclusive)—COontinued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
Saskatchewan—Regina. 
Peel Sitio steak.) best, +perilb 442. acho... lsesee.cl.. 18 18 18 22 25 25 25 
Medtumichuck* ner lbsa-406) eh ned oe. a) 15 |10-12 |15-17 18 18 18 
Weal Horequarters perl vt ss, hu asnee ok ac sae. 15 15 {12-15 20 22, 22 wae 
Mutton, hindquarter, per lb......%.............. 18 18 20 |20-25 |22-25 25 25 
feria biresh,roastines perilbiid.ater.. ou. usable loool. iS) 15 18 |18-20 Pye 25 25 
SET ies Gye oys ux tetrad a Pert OB Bia mie aid Me | ed 15 15 15 22 De, 
iBacony bestismoked, pet lba...s..s.0 \cticno. cc... 20 20 25 135-40 35 32 32 
ish Ereshy cood quality,perlbe...).. 4-4... 6600... 10 10 08 18 |15-18 15 15 
rd morevleatsperbaieiseecn ih eke Un on. 20 15 22 25 20 20 20 
Bee New. laid, per dozenic. 54.405: - cane ccc ula... ck... 30 30 40 40 50 50 50 
inacked eperid ozene.Mira.. neewe te beets we dace Wese ee oe 35 35 35 35 35 
ee eb te ee ae ee en ct 10 10 083} 10 12 123; 123 
Petaver airy ily, per Ib.e.5 ci Btls... el eae etek. 20 25 30 30 35 30 
Creamenseprintis, pe lbw... ee ae 30 30 35 35 40 40 40 
e eese——Canadian . old, per lb....:.......2............... 115 14 20 20 25 20 20 
ana cdananew; DOLD. nh sels cote eee 15 14 fob. 20 25 20 20 
ed—-Vor.t2 Ib loaf, petIb...002...............0. 0. 062} 063] , 062) 04 063} 063} 062 
Bor — Strong Bakers, per tb............................. 03 033} 033] 04%! 05 033} 034 
ee OW Per Wb Ne a tocc ls eee, 033} 033 $ 06 05 05 05 
fore — Good medium, per Ib....:. 6.6.40. ee 083}  083/05-06 08 05 06%} 062 
Bewns--Eand-pieked, per Ibi... <6. 0sssche.ccccc.. 05 05 06 06 05 05 05 
Eppies-—lyaporated, per Ib......+¢..................... 124 123 123 15 15 15 15 
Ewunes—Medium quality? per lb.......................... VA a ale: 125) 15 123} 122 
pucar—Granulated, in $ lots, perIb...................... 10 08 053] O77] 083] 063! 062 
Cllow, pinishotsp pen lacie | ea ee enh ee Ine 10 08 054 062 07%] 063 062 
Tea—Black medium, India or Ceylon, DOR LDA cy cee 35 40 35 35 40 35 35 
Green medium, Japan, per-Ibse-.)......o.. 2... 50 50 35 40 40 |35-40 |35—40 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb....... te SRS a oe eae ate Bere 30 45 333| 35 40 |35-40_135 40 
Hotatoes—Per bag of 13 bushels!...........7............. 45 75 85: | 1.35 | 1.20 | 1.05 | 1.20 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per QUATUS pon ok et 15 15 10 15 15 15 15 
Seeeeeeandryperip il nen io, oo) etl 15 123 10 10 15 10 10 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 lb..................... 13.00 112.50 |12 50 {13 00 |12 50 |13 25 113 25 
Bituminous, per ton of 2,000 lb................... 6.75 | 8 50 | 8 50 | 8 50 |10 00 |10 00 |10 00 
mvood—Hard best, per long cord........................h...... 8 50 | 6 50 | 8 00 | 9 00 | 9 00 | 9 00 
BOOP DGE COLGASs. Whe en ee ee edad OS oh St OU tera 7 75 | 8 50 | 8 50 | 8 50 
Beebe pallons 5. eke a ee ed ee oo 40 35 35 30 30 30 


sr a ee ea aa | Pe Se 


Note—1910 and 1911—Fish.... Halibut. 
i 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as 


10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


a SS ee 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
ee ES oe ee 
Saskatchewan—Prince-Albert. 
Beef—Girloin steak; best, per Tb... 22. cece pennies oe] cee nniellin es laieto ete oie de ani al ieleiaieny: 22 22 
Medium, chuck, per 1b........ see ccd ee eee nie cilia c een sfeewiesrels op eialic aie cogia sa aas 15 ne 
Veal, forequarter, per ID...........cscce cece e eee efeeeeeefererrefes see e fens s cede n ee ee NG 15 
Mutton, hindquarter, per lb......... 6. cee eee eee fee eee feee ee elon cnet eee eeateee ees 20 22 
Pork— Fresh roasting, Per 1D... -. 6.6 ele fee le eepete leerotel[t wie aly e | omibeieictlin 93 elena) areio tg aiall ofertewiets 20 20 
Galt PGi Ds csecs nw wi dinle g sinintetelayntodet he ah aids oe soeoge'ota Glare elton tre mane ea Asean age ce 20 18 
Bacon, best smoked, per Ib........: cece eee een eee eet ede ee ees[eee eee teerecs |e stone 30 |25-30 
Fish—Fresh, good quality, per lb.......-..-..e.seeeeee ed Rr ema ioe cc beh etl lig ch 18-20 |15-18 
Taard— Pure leat pet [bei 5 5. goa e otis noe ays aloe nin de einteleye oral bla stele pier tn teen ara ap Reena clo 10-20 18 
Eigen New laid; per dozens. ooo. fags os tine seiece aielelam etelg cial viet By eines Hamre olen oietam tal eee 50 45 
Packed? per doZen., hohe a: nu viele «Ga as Pavia oo. a ttl son oul Aero i Sena a maaan ates 40 35 
Milk—Per quart.......... Sih en Aken ns oe enn eer Wbo Nc Silt doa akan ok cl|eas «oc 123 125 
Butter—Dairy tub, per Ib... acc. ogre lene con cote oni diem ade ote otha icicle ee onrete olete meine 35 20 
Creamery prints, per Ib........ cece eee ee eee eee n eee let ence fete eeetee ree s]. bea arc 45 |40-35 
@heese=—Canadian’ old per VOe...ae come eee cco a eleiei= eleielelere| nee lob | wvereneerell cboleuegerallleNetey-Ycks I -pctcronsiayt alee teas Dy 
Ganadian new, per lb........-.-- cece csc eect e ferro fe wee veloc cedslece nate nse cs 25 25 
Spend hot Silos dose Dem low emeriseise t= wltetare ei i lalene te vies ase acale 6 cell oie engage ove ae bob erst tel | rene ears 034] 03% 
Flour—Strong bakers, per 1b............cceee cece eee e eect fe renee [eee ee [ence nefece seep eseees 03 034 
TEP AIP MOP eel ceil pee ota Bognide ) 1nnemn Open ob oo ceases  emcrdonl enor s| [modes 9) bien on|lowe.o0 05 043 
Rice—Good medium, per Ib... 6.0. eee ce eee cee cece fe eect teens ce fewest |e cece ete ct ve 08 083 
Beans—Hand picked, per Ib.......... 0s cece reece eee e eee efe teens |e eee e epee setter eee cdeeeees 06 07 
Apples—Eivaporated, per Ib...c.... eee cece rete ween cence ferret afer ee eefec een ste cee sale reece 125 \eaelo 
Prunes—Medium quality, per lb..... 6... 00. eee cece eee ete rete ete cece fe ce eee [e cece [eseees 123} 124 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per Ib....... 6. cece eee ee ee feee ee fone eee fener ee lec eee ter sees 07 06 
Viellowe im $ilOter per lo artaemeiebo et: Giclcie:efoteteie)teleletet | 07619 e15,) (ar hott eke |ovepeteyatal| el eratte | aoa 063} 06 
Tea—Black Medium India or Ceylon, per Ib.....:.......efeee eee de esse efi eee efe rece e|ee cess 40 40 
Green Medium, Japan,) per Ibis. 0.05. ce ese fee eee fcc eee [ese s|e nse cel mn er 40 |35-40 
Goffec Medium Mochat perlibsie sen. ceiec sisi eilneileiel-|oerpetiels aes a “shieceoe | RA eae 30 |35-40 
Potatoes—Per bag of 13 bushels..........0.. cece eee eee fee eee fee ee le keene [ eee ae eten eens 90 | 1.00 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per gallon......... sce eevee fee ener peeeee TL Tie a Res ees | ieee 15 12% 
Starch latin Gry pers Once kerries ctcleatcleretekedeter vie) ict =lot-)-1| |v clei Me Be aia kn halal iorcitae oe 10 10 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 Ib..... 0... cc cece eee epee eee eter eee ede e ee ete eter e[eceees 13 50 |13 50 
Bituminous, per ton of 2,000 Ib... 2... cece cece eee fee ee fee cele oe ole wceeee 11 00 j11 00 
Wood Hard! bestulomecordinreseiti cists sne tata iuratsitel ctetetst etoile! | ove ovals: | nt cveta|[tsoketceatal Ret sueaalah lees 5 50 | 5 50 
Slavifma nein @alel anus wey dddde Hoc ahnrocMoKnbos spr sil beogoalpueGes|noa cc difcu bol'3|iac ach 4 50 | 4 50 
Coal Oil Per gallomas 2: toe cc cle abies tree wink chee etal eles ofa gaya [ns eels fie ate ate Ae eR ROR 30 30 


on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 


‘ 


Nore—1912 and 1913—Fish....Halibut.. 


She Per ce nie 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913— (inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Saskatchewan—Moose Jaw. 


Bec sinlom speak nests! PELE. duo fan sss testicle hens aeyave Hales eileen 17 17 20 25 30 
‘ Medium chuck mpenil brent cer teiitetetestle toca emearalieae wet 10 10 18 16 20 
Vealforeduacter per lDmernnne atte ste asdcntoe ooleiccmee lances . 15 15 The) REA ane 20 
Mutton bincdeuarter PoC. caue aie so. hierniana tue glance 15 15 20 25 28 
HOTKS EMEC LOBSUINE, POI Wiaahi ne cose ote ccaterrsaieleos.caleareonclacaes 15 15 18 20 25 
ALG OCD MYT art SOR Riaatsuy AS alu sta cms apo: ieeisnlenidiesal s atolls ame 15 HOt Bece ears 18 20 
Bacons bestismoked, per lsd. os natu le dchien deve I pe 25 5 25 23 25 
hish—-Bresh. cood quality. per Ub. As yest lot ctlvotecctile eet dhe. hE 123 DES) aks 18 18 
HEAL —EsUneil car wDer iD ne accel ent aee ce ce ane mae BUayh| ke Bee 22 22 222) 25 18 
Bigoc——Newslaid. per! dozensds sictctros au devcioksecueewe od DST eoaee ns prvactie | ese kets 50 50 45 
GOCE MDEL OLEH teak cel. ue Old atte hohe oi element ke toca’ 35 35 sou 40 35 
PL Serrouan bs iekss Mey ory Ci ee ila cle te aac se 10 10 10 11 11 
SUR Rere— at Dowarard aiid avis lll ovge sean RE nm vn amt ann amnn) [eee ba co 30 30 SOs heehee 385 
CREAIICT VAD FINS DEL: LO tt aa dere eee COC ie celal ores kh slsoos 35-40 135-40 40 40 40 
Wheese-— Canadian Old, Per lbia veined ssa eeduiewancatwols pes otlohe cs « 20 20 DOM rea wate 20 
(Wana cianine wen DOlyL om pesis Ak cote ot jal eae to meio Zone lear «Salen el epee leeds 224 20 
Lande HOr ial beloata Dell Deca A meee aah ete oon c nme cb lee chaianes 067; 06%! 06%} 063} 05 
HOUT SOrON gg BAkerse Peril’ bviaclelec.'n css e eons lan eure oh (OBR | es eae 033} 033] 033) 032) 032 
pO cce@ate== Per lita sitie s ttsnd erence ieee awl tcteee : Os gle aoe ec 034 033 043 05 032 
Ces GOOC med EMA Per! lOsian. dae ie caee dees cned |: Sle alls ocete 05 05 05 06 06 
Peavs= an ypicked, Perr W keeles sted 26 «ae ablenn delete calles osc fiaveeees 07 07 06 06 06 
PMP piCs =e WV ANOLATER DET Ol came mised ate). ais ce serciomieeietuequaton ce ales Sule 1257 125" 15 174} 15 
runes Medium quality per LDiikacd tals sok wianisclosvecteficg.c ov eflee ieee 10 10 1A ks} 15 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per lb..................0005]: rar riety] OEE: 06 06 063| 062; 062 
Mellow ain Ovsssper lb pnw nee tae e neice nclceca alice «al orevernc are 053) 055) 06 063} 062 
Tea—Black medium, India or Ceylon, per Ib......:......|...+-+|.0.- +: 40 40 40 40 40 
; CC LECIMIMEDIUII DADA, DELL. emi sete ecclaliieiereye dil vr sverers 40 40 40 40 40 
@ofice—Medium Mocha, per Ibi... 2215 bs cece ccilecesect[eeessd|ee aon 40 40 40 40. 40 
iPotatoes—Per bagof 1% bushel8......¢...4..000.0-200005- CODE aaeats Lb b 3550 75 65 
MV megar—White Wine XXX, per quart...-.....2....0.000[eecees[eceees 15 15 15 15 15 
Peake he—Manndny.. per lbetversl eet rce sbiadnasheune ls dsosdlancghs 1 10 1 15 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 lb..... cs Abg.? 0 UTE eee ae [CERN [dons Ea 14 50 {14 50 {13 50 }13 10 {13 50 
BituIMINouss PELstoM Ol ZrOOO be daumuMe ey letter vad cola eel alco os 8 00 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 8 25 | 8 50 
Pad EAT G DES bse DeLAL One a COC mare rete anwcse erica se liasekereys el ced ive tf otatecateve)| lavas cash Mibaecsyo ay Garcia ae oboe call rae 
POLE EMCOUG LA WMI Siew Sey ofr Lalevalsityute sin tahis, + <]s. fais os Abeta omen RU .-| 9 00 | 8-00 | 8 00 
Boultol= Pen calloniuen sativa uni eiateelle ae alsllaeees » 35 35 35 35 30 


Norz.—1910 prices—Sirloin steak—taken from January 1911. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 
Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Te Se 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 } 1911 } 1912 | 1913 


ee SS SS | ee 


Saskatchewan—Saskatoon. 


Beef—Sirlo in steak, best, per Ib... 1.0.0... cece cee een few eet [e eee e fee ce efe cece s fees ee 25 28 
Mediumich ucks per Vo + sjrsseterstaveie e srstetes oltre roholene re terol | tevetotel lft aetetesete)| oteetn iets | ones Conetel Hee MensEe 16 18 
Weal-forequarter; per 1b .0) lise ace os ae elses ere mole oil aceiel-iatellleketonensesi|(nteratetati he anette net | et atest 20 22 
Mutton, hind quartery.per Less crerc eects si wheiele etext oy] erates eh ell orale) onanan| tenis ol esreeteney | ae=taerene 23 25 

Pork—Eresh:, POAStINE, PEL. Lio sie6 cursors suavereye v6 co 0 a fo Sioa foe) far or etehetsh | fexelsnenage|| sie tale’ | tee aetewell CReetaters 20 20 

Salta er lo isay take leg o-c ce bears te ehetepes xe’ exsed eco euel alle Coepeceal lo euatevanel| ekebeaneatel| cnetevetatel| (oreseksnetel | at mene 23 20 
Bacon, best: smoked) per VOsrnnc ar ove emcte «le ciel scterrel | steteyteil eveceteneenl| neater | pierre | arene tetet 25 30 

Wish—Eresh;, good ‘quality, per lb ja.20 .-. 2). e.c% «ole 2 os ste ||~ cre ateve|ietetetote el] fs = =Ne)a)pl|lal=ietshnts Il skokatoten= 18 15 

hard——Pure leat. per Lees cic acini oe aelea in dello oie | cesar LOZ=1 2 sella tae ete 20 20 

Hirog- New taldia DeIiGOZODss.4;4 scien ore ereicieis ainisiepete) ore eal rears D8: Sarohectl | eke cteret eee 40-60 |50-60 
PACK EC SEITE OEM RA wave k yr temo biaureot aes ear cetera eros ADAH Saas no ace 40-50 40 

1) UN 2S eyes ite hhc hennd h a enc den Reena nnn era) (accor) (oot yp oomcollo5 oc o|hinoas 15 15 

iBatcer—— Dairvatuor per, Vlosseeme ce mice nl-tie aici ate sere eter crs | peer PAA Re el ee GaP Us eked A Bo 35 

Creamerya DCN Us DEL UD Sect coe es ctoe rns aoc a /e oe ove oe ene bell ee erereiret | re Rese dete | ie cele | eee a ea 45 40 

@heese—Canadian old’ ser Wy... b cciccle totes © cic sse.e csttesciete, tial o-svevaitene | sexe lenchey| te rales terest | eceemeege 25 25 

Canadian new; per lb sc. i osceica-ciseavec ad gs sw ce cae oral] nies svarail @ eanette if tenelitahiellietle Rataweal|(tstctraenel Ul aeteeenere! | eee eae 

Bread— tori los loafeperelbuty-e enue Ae pycurs trate seerteselceee reenter ee O65 ee deel yea) Seventeen 

Moy gel El eyed Coys) el lo oe eee al ESOL ue Goodeeods alancdiaco||y enue 063] 062 

Hlour—stroneBalxens) pers loss weiek teristics oe iateen | aeaae { Det) Dail yee | otal: sees 04 033 
2-4 

RollediOats=SPer: Mp aciyas eee ie eaten ook see thee Se aR ae ee |e aE Sela cicteelltae eta aerate 044; 04 

Rice—Mediumiquality, perilibs OOd yn asa uce ee oy ele relltctcn eked eke ee ees) (ais atone oteteeateel (eee teen 04 07 

Beans Hand picked, pertl bic ste anisole skis a tanie oes oie erakere ll retensketel lowe teteteten| Cees feared ke eisai eke eee 10 06 

Apples lvaporated perl Dasetsir wenn tivecina cence ee aimee a orente OS ee Pr eta | heey eal lerst co 20 124 

Erines—Miedinmiotalityseper lomascien snes cocaine noes learner O82 EG CAAa | sale all eer 174 124 

Pugar—Granulated, in’$ lots; per lbs... cases poses es eens loot see OG AS i) 2% eee sole all eects 074 07 

Yellows in Slots; per elbow. tev stats clues srsticle. pretat ons ls ae uataaet | Syjesetel| ee matea te) ebaensaege er snare rat 062} 062° 

Tea—Black medium, India or Ceylon, per lb.............]...-.- POS e| ane ee te dees lees 40 40 
Green med itimm Japannpeni lowes aie ery ete eee actree SOF licanrhe (Me eo anew 40 40 

Cofiee-— Medium Mocha perl bate) titer nae cieceraretts| ase aes BOR: Ade was (aCe an oan 40 40 

Potatoes—Perbag of 14 bushels tera) aed tnyece oe aes aot Je le. GOR AL Aare | Saar cee wees 97 | 1 35 

Vinegar—White Wine, XXX, per quart...............0+0[-0-- sail ‘o egehdhe, i Taceche MES] Ope ear oe al aa teararee 25 25 

Starch--Laundry © perl see. oe e ec cee sek late avers sarebat live acer ais arene tel eke heen aT tere tenet | eee 12% 15 

Coal—Anthracite, DER onLoM 2 OOO be cried cesseterenntne | sete 1D) OOM ls ctevcstedl eee ieee ae pee 14 00 }13 50 
Bituminous person ot2, 000M beeen atin eee eciee { 8, O09 Semel Sacer | ae eee 7 00 |10 00 

8 50 10 00 

Wood—Hard best, per longycord sap, aineecaairenente eee eorterael| Woke ete eoecota| aie mete | ne eet] | caret 7750) | eieoe 

Soft spericOrd se meen ee cee eee { 7 iar Da keeemtaected Pelee a eeal leer dove 6 50 | 6 50 
6 00: 
Coalsoll— Per. gallonscrscrasee fate bate 0 een ead arte see sells erase eel ee ek eeaT eee eee eae 30 30 
Norr.—All hardwood is poplar, tamarac, etc., west of Ontario. 
“4 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1918, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


ee a 


Saskatchewan— Recapitulation. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Beef—Sirloin steak, best, per Ib.............0cccccceceee. 18 18 17-5) 19-5) 22-5) 24.2) 95.5 
Medinmichucksperlipsiens 9. cient ou, kee ee 15 15 10-5] 13-0} 18-0} 16-2] 18-2 
Wealetorequarters perl basis ot) loenk oe. 15 15 14-2} 17-5} 20-0) 19-5) 19-2 
Mutton, hindquarter, per lb..........:............. 18 17 17-5), 1827) 21°57) 24-9) 18-7 

Bork-——Hresroasting +per bios: ass csclssdoees. beech. 15 15 16:5} 17-0} 20-0} 21-2] 929.5 

Sal CAD ELE ep AeONS ie, ote Meee eke enh uote mkt. ie 15 15 15 15 15 20-7] 20 
Bacon; bestismoked, per lbt ss dulse sence soce cnce 20 20 25 31-2] 35 27-5) 27-3 

iard——Lure leatanenl be. caaee bis ee ee oe ee ed TSE) salescnl af 23-5} 21-2) 20 19 

Bees —ANewelaids perm dozens soto hoes eee coeae 22-5) 29-0) 37-5) 45 50 52:5) 47-5 
packed sperdozens.w ince een cde eos 25 25 35 35 35 41-2) 37-5 

Sera UAT Leer ewes eT AM A es mht me 10 10 9-1] 10 11 12-7) 12-7 

Batcer——Walryi tuo perl Dsscshmalitite cats elle eck an. 20 22°5| 27-5) 30 32-5] 35 30 

redmMeryapimints, perl Dewa. (nase ehh awk eek ces 30 30 36:2) 36-2] 40 42-5] 38-7 

Wheese— Canadianiolds per lbs..wen sete hie ecu Ok 15 14 20 20 22-5) 22-5) 92-5 

Canadianeneweperl br: peek: Hen knees. oe 15 14 20 20 22-5} 22-5) 21-6 

Berea deerul beanie ataw at ete ce MAN dantecl cic Moke 6:6 6:4) 6-4) 5-1 6-4} 5-7| 5-4 

our ottong Bakers, perlbssan dies sous ek he kcko 03 Pate Sher te wersoyll® TGR RYAN Gia7h 

ONed@ats—=Per lan tram wok pike sos 4 lad cle pk 573) oral orale J4U aa 7ileuA Sle) (AD 

Relee---Good medium, per-Ib. <4 cvieecs esses dvaes vee aoe ees 8:3]. 8-3! 6-2) 6-5! 5-0) 6-0] 6-8 

Beans—Hand picked, per lb..... ee COE ee eh RE, ae 05 05 6-5 6:5} 5:5) 6-7] 5-7 

ENpplos—- lv aporateds per lb aims tate oe ea kone ee! 12-5} 10-7] 12-5) 13-7) 15 16-2} 14-3 

Prunes—Medium quality, per lb.’...................... 12-5} 10-4) 10-0} 11-2) 13-7} 14-3] 13-1 

Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, perlb...................... 10 7-1 5-8 6-5; 7-4] 6-2) 6-6 

ellowain Slots sper UDceameetaa dee sito ee ee 10 08 5-3 5-8 6-5 6-4 6-1 
Tea—Black medium, India or Ceylon, per Ib............. 35 36 37-5} 37-5) 40 38-7] 38-7 
FSCUMIME Cd UME apaneper leer teense en eeu. 50 41 37-5} 40 40 39-5} 39-2 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb............0.00000-0.020., 30 389 36:6} 37-5} 40 36-8] 38-7 
Potatoes—Per bag of 11 bushels.......................... 60 67 |1-10-0}1 35-0}1 35:0} 91-7/1-05-0 
inegar—White Wine XXX, PEL CUA Wan Anas bie 15 15 12-5). 15 15 17-5} 16-8 

praren-—baundry. perlbitoe casi feito bck itech c ccc 15 12-5} 10 10 12-5) 11-8] 12-5 

Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 1b..................... 13 00} 13 75] 13 50} 13 70] 13 00] 13 46] 13 43 
Bituminous, per tonlot 2,000 Ubinas: so ee. 6, 75) 8.37) 8) 25). 8 25(5-9: 001" 9281) 8.87 

Wood—Hard best, per long cord......................... 8 00} 8 50} 6 50} 8 00} 900) 7 33] 7 33 

DOLE MDET-COUd Ny CMe ee ee deen Ae en sk 8:00 6 Si FSO he 75 eo le OS 7 muon 

Beret Per gallon 6:05) he tie Ou th ciik oh. 35 40 35 35} 32-5} 31-2] 30-0 


aaa a es a FG | eg a ea a 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—C ontinued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as .on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 } 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
Bo ph ar Ac SPR Rn Een cee wren OSD ee pnapraaieiaeeeealim aes 
Alberta—Medicine Hat. 
Beef—Sirloin steak, best, per lb....... cece e eee ee ween cede eee es d Ayal Bae be Fee ceo tater sat 30 30 
Medium chuck, per lb.......... eee eee eee eee e ee eder cere TOR FESS PEER oe peters 20 18 
Veal, forequarter, per Ib.........2ceee ene e eee sees fee nees 1 0 ol PN A etn cre lve nc 25 25 
Mutton, hindquarter, per ]b........... eee e ee eee eee reese 1S horn ele aide lesen 25 25 
Pork—Fresh, roasting, per lb..... 6. cece eect e eee e eee en eater eees PSC ear UALS sagan ier empetcts 25 25 
Silietaare Wom, woubenounonmoo sot auocgdseoungonenccallongd oc WAG Mee EIA Sox Ello uipeico 20 18 
Bacon, best smoked, per Ib.........6...ee sree ee Al eae hi Sal REY hes eta alls cho abs F 25 25 
Fish—Fresh, good quality, per Ib....... 0... eee e ee cece ee fe neon 1 RUS) eens Hects Sitac| enara nie 123-18]123-18 — 
MUATd a Ure Veatia Den Deaaa neem cieiccct elt rite latole eens) o\ here leds iekel| oiveloqeee 1D | eae oll ake terseee ayeretanee 20 1S 
Eggs—New laid, per dozen..........-. seen eee eee ee eee fece ces SH (Ene eine ote al Is GioSe c 60 60 
Packed), per COZEN es. enslese «oslate ais oiele a iene els ielnyorole fail ri openetonn PAM RBA eco oibasoclot 45 40 
MDE SIR Role isite oor one n poco cqneuGule urea comaoOOuO ed Ipc cos G (Vidal petioe| tsiowon toons 12 12, @ 
Bntber— Dairy stub, perils a. cisce sa pele tele ate ceria lsteysiolelslereletsirig fiesieerels PDD AIG PS Gollsca So ul fie 0 Oe c 30 Rhy 
Creamery prints, per lb..........eeece serene e [ence SOM vececerey coeene | eeicteee 45 40 
@heese—- Canadian Olde pen lowes se lets stele seb onal or leds lore ehele ers ebeusteheks SESW Paine? Peal ence listo rar 25 25 
Canadian new, Den Lbw.ckshie am stasis ae eset ete ses suelliorpeieeae TAA carl sc etek terete 25 25 
Biead= For 1b Ib. loafs pen Ube. 0s cba .ce sch - + bance e « olages | osteoieee| oneetelt | eterna te ea 063} 063 
terol ise On keanomergd doe odmooe Moco conn| pons. OB | ace cally vend Sa) doves 2 | Satie crel litera etal 
Hlour—strone Balcers; perils se eiyeyiele eieslrs erin iare = ele) ani | seats O32 | ae aillob ate atl serchae 032} 033 © 
Rolled noatse Per lym, He etkente nia: csloncieteie a aeicler serve Stell etree bas OBEA Sene|aeeranlnee tae 063 05 
Rice Good medium per lbsam quemtrasteie cette celerevela ty crete ell irate naes OF excels aera terete 08 08 
Beans — Handpicked sper llbres asenrr cm iclaietts tverithelate rere) eterallrersnrer= OG Sct ASE eee oe 06 08 
Apples—Evaporated, per Ib......... scence rece ese eres neeleeence HO en Ba ll Pelee leis bates 15 124 Z 
Prunes— Medium Quality, per lovers sctee vies He cess nee eile ereraers TOL okt lhe rel epee 15 125 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per Ib........... eee eee e eee |eceees OG Es cGeeal Atenas eas 083} 083 
Neal panba Cy oH tare NO con ocadcagoodadeanaenonn aloes O54 side tel ee ele: 7H3| = 7% 
Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per Ib..............)e0-+-> B5—-DOL aes hel eo eas aekeeee 40 40 
Green'medium Japan, per tba... s-.c tans se ae eeiasis aa SO— D0! heared iste te osteo 40 40 - 
Wotiee-= Medium avlochasspen lone cite sateelatsrer cise meatier | letra: D5, alee 8 ye eee | oe eae 30 308 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels 03-8, dan. c= ee one se els of anes OOM a Ss Serctcectenns [tienen 1 20 | 1 25 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per Quart..........eceeeee|eeeees DOF levies lackeeaee | steeds 15 15% 
Starch—Laundry, per lb.......... CRS GAD ORCS ED OD TODA haaoD. 10! |e le ge ieitanareer 123| 1255 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 Ib...... 2... eee e cece ee fee e ree de cess eee eee ele cs cenfecerestsceccete nese F 
Bitunainous per tom oy 2,000 lbeeseceec. rete siete ere etter CAG 1 eee ety ose Petar te fortic ceg| fas oc - a 
Wood—Hard best, per long cord... ........0b ccc ecco sc es feseecr|reeess|seces efor eele res sehr ese ce| caine 
Soft, per Cords rc. cs cc so sten ce eee ole we Gictolere dialels cifirietemie e [imetale es)| aralelonotel| (arms erste oly cke mel ashaeeneae eect ea 
Coalé oiler gallon. cannes eases ee eictee seesiorere ee tet eienristere PGP eee ee a eee ei ers a0 40 
i 
Nore.—1912 and 1913...... Fish—Halibut. 
K, 
| 
i 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


1910, 1911 and 1912. . Fish—Halibut. 


a ee 


82696—14 


Locality and Commodities. 1900 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 
Alberta—Calgary. a 
Beck oimloimnsteak, best, peril atin). ce tth. ch casds ceataslceccculoeess. 15 18 |20-22 
Mecinmige nucle perl lowe. 14 Aa atid nee teins calla deencliccsios 100 O=12 51. oe: 
Veal toreduarter peru ny. Lyocret ist aie xotavwanic oakee cle tak. 123|124-15} 18 
Muctonaind quarter, perlb: ova. 4 ses Joi.c sect nactNal ac caecleentee 18 18 22 
ork Hreshiroasting pper lbankc.)se. cs date eke caevetneclowcnc tleuaes: £5 18 20 
SET io Osta lei cas foe aed, Mannan ie mre MP AEN Me ened ete SG | MON 20 20 16 
Paconmmbestismolkeds per |b. aeehy rome Gee nec ree ee le cao dlles ca 20 |25-30 20 
Racsh=— Wrest, cood! qualitye per licstocne- thse nc osdcca sac cloncecalen Alek 10 {124-15}15-18 
Ward—— kine deata per liye ny. Mee oy ae Pei bentat oki fo. Abve cisllen covbe clos ste libeioalee. 20 20 18 
gos NewnlAaLds perid OZN + 41.4.hs eee eh ohare twee ieee ie. 60 60 60 
IPACed MET. COZEN buen teers uk eae kok te eorex nia io Wishes. we 40 40 40 
<TR OreCH aly smh Nes sk ryt Lok at ae braces caccibecenoa ls csk. ok 10 10 10 
Petter aD arin att be DEr |b: jamin dk Mame. detects bcc caw cle oetenls one. 25 25 35 
@reameny sprints; per Lb ger coca kl aes, casino lee ie Alisa 35 35 40 
@ircese-—_ Canadian Oldr per [bes,.oaunnt. bonito. atic alee Meescteloc. ae. 20 18 25 
Canadian new, per lb........... ND cs TEES Re ee alan ee aN tee. 173} 25 
Bread—For 14 lb. loaf, perlb............. Pe alts ere Se ee ao cs een Ae Pa OG E emonbey 2 eroteee spleen o. [pa hahees 
OTe OAL EDer lois ARE is oe ch PS oA eA lec sll eeia esses Weekes aes 033 033 
Flour—Strong bakers, per lb...................: ea, hy at hh Sale ate 034 022} 034 
ouedipOdts== ber ly: Mp daar. ste:  tAMe ho. oy nee al cbkoeloocest. 05 033] 04 
Pace C1oOd medium sperilb ss (keel in. tad es oe eek len Clocks. 06 05 084 
eeanca andipieked mperil baste. phi ates | ote lige deel sabes 05 06 083 
ENODILCS——HVADOrated sper LD avs ws shrsin' 4b alba Ge ca ae sos cle ce eels owen 15 15 123 
Penige = Nediumecuality penelins ..te twee ean yey alates |e chee. 10 10 122 
Bucat—-Granulated, i$ lotsiperilbi.. .d-esnccsdtcas des scleccsalicee 07 06 07 
nie llonvmpin' Selops ss pemllbie plat Aveeet hate ae oelinscee | |ecckes 06 66 074 
Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon, per lb..............Jo...-.|.-.--- 40 |25-40 40) 
Green medium Japan, per lb......... Mg Seine ee cee em |. See 40 35 35 
Potce—MediumiMocha mpemilb..b ccm m osiee oc) ols. caalodneclhs onc: 40 35 35 
Boctoes—Per bag of 12 bushelS.c.s) m0. ces cceacccce+cselecesecleocces ital Mest O Baas 
panceat——White wine X XX, per quart............6..ceecleesee ee eeeee 20 15 15 
Pranenenaunary Apel lnm ane et Oeec cela el ee eke Wosoncd es cote 10 10 15 
peonl—-Antbracite, per tonof2,000Ib.. 422.0 2<2- o.sc.ssesbeasonnlors se. 7 00 | 8 50 |13 50 
IB TeMMInoOUs Mer LONTOtes OOD aeatenten ne, hhc its) sik emu alk wots 6 50 oe 6 75 
BicodWardubests permlong cord’) wan kt attire ns. coe cl lode sleeve 7 00 | 7 00 
SOL DCI COLU Mines sur amare erere eer h Un mm mre ys Gey Whe MEH alls PNA Oe 5 75 
Pom mou rerigallone) mde Jonna oc utethe cake chown ace leees ck 40 35 35 
NOTH —— O11 vat anions 2 Sirloin steak—Prices taken from January, 1912. 
TE ee a eane eee Sirloin steak—Prices taken from January, 1913. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of | 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. ‘a 


Locality and Commodities. 


Alberta—Edmonton. 


Beef—Sirloin steak, best, per lb......... (AMOR ont Ee 2 
Mediamuchuck. per lives .ce mse. Seimei ire rite 

Veal, forequarter, per Ib........ 0... - sere see's 
Mutton, hindquarter, per lb...<.....-...--+-..--+5- 
Pork—Fresh, roasting, per lb..............:.-.55.. Ueto 
Sin hie 012 ye oo a eeeoe on cidad Ko mers aadard on, oc 
Bacon, best smoked, per Ib................--....%% 
Fish—Fresh, good quality, per lb............+--+...--5-- 
Neard- eure leat mer LO nacct emir oposite a ats iets ees enn tee 
Eggs—New laid, per dozen...........--.:+-s sees n eee ees 
Packede per GOzen etnies ihe +26 crac niente katte 

AM Per quarries cre icc: wise eae ster gent tetel ee rnieaet tei 
Bae Dp vonie unor soe" a cenes snob ors lagoreho sce ye acu: 
Greameny, Prints, Deb lOneae eee te ac otaei nt ares 
G@hteese— Canadian Old perl eiac seee es eres oe cierto 
Ganndians DEWMDCE NO soecr ot cel. ete ae oe tanaet 
Bread—I1? Ib. loaf, per Ibi-2y. 5. beta ee cee pee ie 
[eS Mlle tkeey iad ier 1 Onadndtoen ones Geo Onlbee meas 5.6 ¢ 
loans trongibalkersssper bacemacieieee oy. aera 
Rollede@ ates ber bie eee ee thee ete eieteya era oer 
[ea kels ay Gyavore Mone hUraaa ss) dletes lO Aneto Chas SQ Bien bea emeE go C0 - 
Beans tian dspickeds per lasers mei faaetayan or eer 
Apples—Evaporated, per lb... 0... eee bee ee nee 
Prines— Medium quality, PEG WO neuer] keer as llece eel 
Susar— Granulated, im $lots, per Ib..2... ..¢52. 2-2 -e ea: 
RVG O Ween. SOUS DET De rae cert iets terete ecu at raie 
Tea—Black medium India or Ceylon,'per lb.............. 
(Green Tecra) ApAM DEL AOne meee ted elie ave tyseme ieee 
Gofice—Miedinmuviceha perl eae se ose enya se ee 
Potatoes— ler bag Obel> bushelsens-- asc asee oes wee eer 
Vinegar—White Wne X XX, per quart........5....--.54-- 
Stanch= laundry. pl pert b>.1sem oy. nee eh ese eee oer 
@oal—Anthracite pen con ome, 000M Db eee. ee eeee 


Bicumanous, per comror2-000 baa alone esiaetete 
Wood—Hard best. pemlone cord...) beers senate en 
SoltpercOnd 4.0 ites siete eee aetna PPC eee 
Goal ol==Perieallonys seas eraiie yea ti ek bere err 


Norn.—1912 and 1913.....Fish—Halibut. 
AONE ole ets Fish—White fish. 


1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 
12 15 15 15 20 
10 12 10 |10-123} 125 
10 15 14 16 15 
15 17 18 18 20 
10 12 18 20 22 
10 12 20 22 20 
14 18 20 30 25 
15 15 15 20 |10-20 
10 12 ug 22 18 
30 35 45 40 50 

preeee 30 SOM aren 40 
05 05 083| 10 10 
20 23 30 30 25 
25 30 30 35 35 
20 20 20 20 20 
15 20) ee est a 20 
ODS ie, oe] Sere |e raeinel | creer 

nits 043} 067) 05 05 
03 033] 033; 033) 033 
032} 033) 053) 04 04 
07 07 05 05 05 
06 06 05 05 05 
10 11 13 13 13 
10 10 10 10 10 
05 053| O62; 06%, O72 
04$) 05 06 06 07 
40 40 40 40 40 
40 40 40 40 40 
40 40 40 40 40 
60 75 90 90 | 1 00 
20 20 20 20 20 
12 12 125 eee 12 

3 00 | 3 50 | 3 00-| 4 00 | 5 00 

. 3 50 

2 50 | 3 00 | 3 00 | 3 00 | 3 50 

2 50 | 3 00 | 3 00 | 3 00 | 3 50 
40 30 35 30 30 


1912 


1913 
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Locality and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
Alber ta—Lethbridge. 
Bec oir loin steak, best, perlbe:,. ao..4.2:s..0.. sce... 10 LOM aera 15 -18} 20 22 125-28 
‘ Cduumuchitck:pertlbensy aac et hee ooo 05 OD eto 123-18 15 17 |16-18 
Veal, forequarter, per lb...... 123 DEI RER cet 10 -18 18 22 |18-20 
Mutton; hindquarter, per lb..-.................0.. 123 TOR aoe ke 15 -20} 23 25 |224-25 
Beerees Teshiroasting,.per Ibis... 0.6. sc. tae els. 10 LO | Rea 12218 OD 22 20 
; GG Os OS SEES gM HL aN oS (A Pane Oe ed Lea 20-25 18 |18- 20 
Bacon gpesuismokedsiper Ibwc ne) i 16 URS 28 |25-28 30. |25-30 
Sen—Presh.good quality, per Ib........-................ 15 Tees | Gea 15 |15-20 |15-20 
Mem eirelenl mer [becky ie, cy oooh, ooo ee 15 15a Pe: 20 20 18 |15-18 
Meee Neow laid, per dozen...) .- 0. ives cc eee. 40 AD Cana 60 60 60 60 
Bele CUO retiy mde ta Ne eS ee ee ROD eet ee 40 40 40 45 
DECAIURT Uhr tet ort ms Pe dS as wir: 10 LO ce ae 2 08 10 10 10 
Meee ary tub; per dbs... aces. adel n. 30 SOE ie ae ee Ae 30 35 30 
Pe eortmerv prints, per Ib). oibict. lence le 35 S15) bre MC 35 40 40 40 
Brecse—Canadian old, per Ib........./..............1.... 20 PA AN Bhi 20 20 25 20. 
apadiannnew, perlon «nuke eu ln Weed! 20 DOR ts eee 20 25 25 20) 
Bee ee Hon ty loai per Ibiasl nk lyk ccd oko, 05 OOM lee thee. 05 05 05 05 
Meee prone Bakers, per lb. .....°...i..0.,.66..0..0.. 03 O33 nee: 033} 032 034 032 
Menten lbh eek eee ie le 05 045/52 28 05 05 05 05 
Rice—Good medium, per lb...... 08 O8t |. ee 08 08 08 08 
Mees Hand picked, per Ib. 3.4 ou soc eee eee. 05 O5t ey. 05 06 06 07 
Mes—livaporated, per lb.) 00. ..-.....00.0¢.0.......... Lf RIPE IO ber 12S Eee 0) 123 124 
meunes—Medium quality, perlb.......................... 123 2st ae 15 20 15 124 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per lb....................... 06+ 062) 45a 063 08 08 064 
Clown. bel Otsispen lb, iets ma. ck ee ety. F 06 OG2e5 te. 062 07 07% 063 
Tea—Black medium, India or Covilony per lbs) 40-50 |40-45 |...... 50 40 40 40, 
Keenumedium, Japan per liDact.0 eee 40-45 |40-45 |..)... 50 40 40! 40 
Seco Medium mocha, per Ibs. /)...5................., 20 200 Ge eee 40 35 40 |40-45 
motatoes—Per bag of 1} bushels.......................... OOF eUSOON esa 1 85 | 1 25 90 |-1 25 
Vinegar—White wine XXX, per MUarita see 20 PATA i 5 aS, 15 20 20 20 
Memeo aundry, per Wor. usise coo. 10 LOS repeat: 10 15 15 |10-15 
met eerece Der toon 2N0OL at aa le ds ce, oon eM ete al eee 
Bituminous, per ton of 2006 1b..................... east CATE ie ae Fe De a eee 5 00 | 4 25 
Mr Der long eord a hth eben alee 
ree CO here GME tree ohne ete SS Sh ir Are O Oe pe te eal an 
Meret gallons: Pe 40 A Aon 35 35 35 35 


Nore—All hardwood west of Ontario is poplar, tamarac, etc. 


82696—144 
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Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
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Recapitulation. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 } 1912 | 1913 
Alberta. 
Beef—Sirloin steak, best, per Ib.......-----++++esse e+ ees: 11 1323/0 elo 16-5] 20-3} 23-7] 26-5 
Medium chuck, perlb.........---:2-:2: 22:1 cers 7-5) 09 10 12°77) 13-7 16-0) 1622 
Veal, forequarter, per lb...........--0-s seer e eres 11-3] 14-1) 13-2) 14-5) 13-3) 21-2) 21-5 
Mutton, hindquarters, per lb.......----+-+++s85+> Neil lief] (OS MLS fc Nie PALO) PR. BRO 
Pork—Fresh, roasting, per lb........---.++ + sees esters: 10 13-5) 16-5} 17-8) 21-1) 22-5) 21-2 
Syalhia@ie lho qubad ake ope netosme daar euanaa ar uanexc tao 10 iz 20 30:2) 19-5] 19-2) 18-7 
Bacon, best smoked, per Ib........--.-++0++ssee ees 15 17 20 98-5) 25-5) 27-0] 27-6 
Tard—Pure leaf, per lb....5..-.-..s05:-2 ere tet 12-5) 13 19-5) 20-2} 18-6} 19-5) 16-6 
Egos—New laid, per dozen.....-.....-++-+ +++ 2 sess cress 35 36-6) 52-5) 53-3] 56-6] 55 56-2 
Packed sper GOven.....-..c ames vas eee a elec 2G 27-5| 37-5) 40 40 41-2) 41-2 
BVIni ce ee er chusirtie tok crena seers. csreeetrcess ea cerstee) erence rstan-seece 7-5) 07 9-1} 9-3) 10 10:4; 10-5 
Butter—Dairy tub, per lb.........-.--- +. e teens 25 Bich Aion. xl) 30 93.9) 33.1f 
Creamery prints, per lb..........-+--se- sere ee ees 30 31-6] 35 35 38.3] 41-9| 39-3 
(ik ceson_Canndsanvoldy por lbs 2, jwades; tes. 2ke tts ke amen 18-3} 20 19-3) 21-3] 23 21-2 
@anaGian We werDel lb es ei ine ae etee  eeire sear 17-5} 18 20 19-1} 23-3) 23 21-2 
JENA =lap Ne ee Are wok sacle 06> Wucme oc Onoe aaa ton naD Ox 3-7] 4-81 6-4) 4-5) 4-5 5 5-4 
Flour—Strong Bakers, per lb.........--..+--.-! a2 eee Bl. (B22 9) | 8.910 oS 5h 6oe Glee 
iBYalisve| (Onto eeiolll a... ue eon obasmopergy upomaaqcumaDcor 4-1) 3-8) 5:2. 4-1] 4-2)" Soll Ae 
IPs eenl Sorarennoavecohiouraty) sole eo ucccuaoannono poeoneer oGgod: TO 73) = 35305) oor 7-1 77\ Tom 
Beans—Hand picked, per Ib............ ieee eee eee eee 5:5 Sota 9 25, Ie} 6-6 6-7 7.8 
Apples—Evaporated, per Ib.......-. 252s eee etree ee 13-7| 12-0) 14-0) 13-5} 15-1) 18-7) 13-1 
Prunes—Medium quality, per lb.........-...+---2e eee ees 11-2) 10-8) 10 11-5) 14-1) 13-7} 11-5) 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per Ib......-....- seers sree: 05-6) 06-1 6-6) 6-31 7-4! 7-1] Gram 
Vollow. iS lote, pet Wb. seu ceee. ene nc aa el Oo von Ose 6-0 622] Wee Olea 6-2 
Tea—Black medium, India or Ceylon, per lb......-....-. 42-5) 41-2) 40 40-8} 40-0) 38-7} 39-3 
Green medium, Japan, per Up...) sash s.me = aes 41-2} 41-6] 40 41-3] 38-3] 40-0] 39-3 
Gofiece= Medium Mocha, penile mantener -ieue tie Sone 30 28-3) 40 38-3] 36-6] 37-5) 36:2 
Potatoes—Per bag of 13 bushels.................-+---++-- 80 88-3] 92-5/1 35-01 20-0]1 02-5]1 11-2 
Vinegar white wine X XX, per quart................+-+;- 20 20-8) 20 16-6} 18-3) 17-5} 16:2 
Starch —Wauneiny, wre aie c ee oryelee ie eles irene loins 11 10-6} 11-2} 10-6) 14-0} 12-5} 11-8 
Goal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 1b:..........7.--..-0 65 3°87 | 3.62 | 5 12°| 6:25 | 9) 25 jo. OL Sige 
Bituminous, per ton of 2000 Ib................--.-. 375 | 400 | 6 50:| 5.37 | 6 75.| 6 75 | 6 SOR 
Wood Hard! best, per lone cord: oa. ie .catie ee o = «ere st es eer tegen fet elias ed aeatl aa oe | See 
Riciiioe ae(toino Bean asco hdn caso an aap anes Hu dccn ara 2 50 | 3 00 | 2 62 | 3 00 | 4 58 | 3 50 | 4 00 
@oalvou=sbencallonte cecum a teere- cs oemceier tae anche reer: 40 AQ) 37+ D|\e=So-ol moose 


35-0) 35-0 


ul 
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, in localities of 


Locality and Commodities. s 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
Bri ish Columbia—Nelson. 

Heel—sirloin steak, best, per lb..¢5......00-2-eeee ge ee vis 20 18 |15-18 20-22 | 25 28 30 
Meduiiméchicls per lpetasne:-. aoe bhe Mecsas cu 10 10 }10-15 |} 15 15-18 20 22 
Wiealsiorequarter, sper liben. cys n4 so fete eer cn oun. 20 18 |10-16 15 115-20 16 16 
Mirttoniahind quarters per Ub\r...00l6.05 605. su eos 18 16 |12-18 |20-22 |29-95 25 25 
ork-—rresh roasting. per [bee ioe... eee ee ec dade s cee. 20 18 {15-20 | 20 |22-25 25 25 
alee Detel. eeeerl | MEMO re: AL SCE er ee ed 15 15 |15-18 | 20 20 22 22 
, Bacon best smoked. per |Des.an0 deee ck ck avon t 17 20 |23-30 |25-30 |24-25 28 |28-35 
Hish——Presh good quality, per Ib.0) 00.0.0 ks eke ee eee fees on 12 |123-18]123-15}123-20| 15 15 
Meee Leary DEI be kee. haben ed sees hap etat eis 13 13 |18-20 |20-22 LS P25 25 
acc New, laid, per dozenes.. 0. ise levee deesh i owalicuiwdl ecve.. 60 50 75 65 80 75 
IBACKIOCENDCI“GOZEM Lomi men ernie tale, AM wae td , 26 29 135-40 35 35 3 35 
“yLillie=-= 285 800 es Ae Oo se 10 10 125 12F i 123 915 15 
Biever airy atub sper lp ee na ok kl re RR een tee! 20 22 30 35 30 30 30 
Creamenyaprints,) DEN lbwieasi.d ede le decd ain. ce 25 28 35 40 40 45 45 
Wheese—Canadian old, per Ib.....- 0000.20. 0 ocp ewe c soon ses 15 13) 207) see 20-25] 20 20 
Waneatlianone ws Dew |e eiees doe citi adteir. dei nek 15 i feiad a a2 20M See 20 20 

merenc——P Or telib: loal, per Ibyviie. c. 6 iGo cline c ec cinae. 05 Usa eet ng ae Lh See 044) 042 

HOT, ib oamiper Lost ket avoek + st) i8 kn) ctdliMesiccl diac... OGF ir 0G2| er OOS sien 

Flour—Strong Bakeis, perlb.............. rk Rene aya aware 022; 032/ 032) 033%) » 04 03%| 034 

Pronoun @atsee her lbeits te wi Shela | RT Se 03 04 033% 04% 05 05 05 

Eyiec—- Good medium mer lbs rhs. ice sashes cues. 07 O72; O84} 083} 084} 082} 082 

Peano ttand picked sper Ibo: s/t neds els cek ene ein cscs. 053} ~=06 08 08 08 083} 082 

mpples—-Evaporated, per Ib......2..2. <0: fetes cee cenees 12 123 15 15 20 16 i6 

Prunes—Medium quality, per lb..............0.0eeseseee- 08 10 10 10 |123-15)123-15} 122 

Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per Ib....................... 063 07 07 07 |08-084 07 07 

ellowain shots: perlbyaeee wage nee 4) aia ec 06 064 06 06 |07-08 06 06 

Tea—Black medium, India or Ceylon, per lb............. 40 40 50 50 185-50 |35-50 50 

Green medium, Japan, per Ib..................... 40 40 50 50 |40-50 |40-50 45 

Coffee—Medium Mocha, per Ib...............0.00-0-000.. 40 40 40 40 40 |40-50 |30-60 

Potatoes—Per bag, of 14 bushels........... 1.50 | 1 25 | 1-75")2: 50: | 2 00/192 00" | 95 

Vinegar—White Wine XXX. per quart....... 20 cites oct 20 20 25 25 25 

Bracco batndiy, per Ib: vee. seh cto ves Sete og eens 103 epee 125} 5 122, 7124 123 124 

@oal—Anthracite, per ton of 2000 Ib. ..... 22.00.00... cece cc loc ees. 10 os 950! 9 50! 9 50) 9 50 |12 00 

10 00 10 00/ : 
) 
Bituminous, per ton of 2000 Ib.............c0eeeee- 12 00] 8 00 |{g 92 | 2 Soi] 7 50 | 7 50 | 8 75 

Wood—Hard best, per long cord...............0.e.e0000. Si25- 14 -DOLIMG 00s | Fey e eh areeee ee 6 50 

ORU ED CERCOLUN He ie AN camer O Rar Rei cr ey a I Eb 6: 007196 O0F | 600 tena 

Bee ror gallon or VAI eS Wee es 36-5 | 36-5 50 50 |40-50 |40-50 40 

Norge—1909 to 1912 ......... 100 lb. Bag petatoes. 
HOO Fan det905s. ae ss. Coalrolers.. 4. $3.65 per case of two 5 gallon cans. 
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1913......Fish—Halibut. 


1913 


co 
ee 
oS 


Localities and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 
British Columbia—New Westminster. 
iBeet—sirloin steak.) bests Derlboe mice. sumitee ecissteeia tes ete 22 25 20 25 
iMediumeehiele peri bun cabin acne Clete aera 123 14 15 15 
Weal forequanten, perils acca aden sen ett ese ane 18 18 15 20 
Mnuttonsnincdauanten, pel) lees. sees saree croee: 18 22 |15-18 25 
Pork= Hresh wroastine sper lies ace claire. Serpe: fe eae 16 18 15 23 
Galt per bo: Sa eiaee 5 2 vest sc ele eh eus, oes Ao seat RRO ee mee Baal ene 123-15 18 
Bacon» best:smoked per lb... <a hea. See eeeeeer 25 25 30 35 
ish hneshiwSOOCKGUAlib yas DOTILO wae een nian eres cen er 08 10 15 15 
Wand “Pure Weal perl Dw cone ee tak verte eek en ere eee 14 16 20 22 
Hig os—— New? LAlGs peTKGOZEM jaaye «foetal eusceiNs esta iarcla etait 40 30 |50-60 70 
Packed Mperdozen say epics. fos tiaees a et 29 25 135-40 40 
TM Bnet Xero (Ene ha cherie a Ama a Bein ine MInAR reno tela 20 08 09 10 123 
Butter-sDaieyatibsy per dm cos cae acim oe eee 25 35 333| 40 
C@reamenryaprintd, Der lb. teay.n cach g seis eerie 30 30 |40-45 40 
M@neeses= OomacdiannOlcl per LO sees mn acid oti manta me Tiere tee 15 16 20 20 
@anadians neve iper lb sae ee. cent Soe 15 1 cid og Oe 20 
Bread—=hor lilbaloat wpe lbastenme a cee creer ete 05 OG lis etl ange ees 
Fortledib oats penis o. aeaia ts dnote Hae ee ere | Sauer | oleae etal seen teen 
Bort lls loadin perio: Feicccs: dope tens a2 este meee es spear cyte 063; 063 
EN OUT StLOnm WBAkersieperel inane. +4 enloe neetend eee 023; 03 04 033 
Bice Reve lal @ Youre OCS) OR loins emcee Cer pen eA TS Mma Mes Rae OY OS oes eceeen 07 07 044 05 
RACE == GOC MMe GAUITIOMND Cla WReN Ayan en eit learnt | 05 06 |05-06 08. 
Beans bland picked pertllyteays aaa ae wei ee ene ee » 05 05 |05-06° 06 
Apples-—Hvaporated pen lb see cinch ce a ta eets ieee ahs 10 124} 084 12% 
Prunes Vlei: cua bite ty LO skeen ere tae eet ten te eee 05 08 06) 08 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per Ib................-.-... 05 063 06 062 
NGelikcays Mee OU SOW Ounce oes oed me nou canmom onic 054 06 05 05+ 
'Tea—Black medium, India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 35 35 135-50 35 
(Giykan marsobirbens dryers smileys seen vacnas occa a 35 35 135-50 35 
Goffee—ledmrmeVlochas pe loan hehe ne ne ee 40 40 |40-50 40 
Potatoes eeribac Orla bushelsanin-. 9 aeons acre Tony | aeliesos | wel OOM patio 
Vinegar—White wine X XX, per quart...................- 55 40 15 15 
Starch=—Laundnypera Ds seaskar ieee toe ars ox lobia ee siete 10 125 123 08 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2/000 lbs... 22... a GEO e2b0 ML OOM Ree 
Bituumnouss pextomol,2;Q00MS tesa. isverde erent | atee tts | aera 7 50 | 7 75 
Wood—Hardnibests penloneucond. rae gcmn eee a errr oar eee el re tee 6 00 
Olt PELICOLG Werth, acy Uercts et honey eee etnne lene, oe eel erates SHOO eA sto 0 al onan: 5 00 
@oalt Oiler wallonass ccs eect ee ee ee acer eaearrate 35 40 40 40 
Note— 
1911 and 1912...... Fish—Halibut. 


1911 | 1912 
22] 25 
18 | 20 
18| 20 
22| 22 
20| 22 
20| 20 
85 ae 

123-15|123-15 
18 | 19 
65 | 60 
45 | 35 
113/123 
28 | 35 

35-45 | 40 
25 | 25 
25 | 25 
O64... 5. 

eae 9 05 
034| 034 
053} 06 
06 | 064 
06| 06 
15 | 15 
123) 123 
073| 063 
063| 063 
40 | 40 
40 | 40 
40 | 40 

1:50 | 90 
20! 20 
10| 10 

8 00 | 8 00 

6 50 | 6 50 
40 | 40 
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Localities and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
British Columbia—Vancowver. 
PeBeef—Sirloin steak, best, per Ibi. i..0. dence ec ca beer eae sek 18-20 21 |18-20 20 25 }20-30 |22-25 
Medimmychuckipertibssassces ue tele ee oe ne 12-15 15 10 125 15 |15-20 16 
Wealy forequartenpen lb. tarps eae ae done oa, 18 20 11 {15-18 20 20 22 
Mat LOn bind quanteraper lon jnn mates on Shel. 18 20 17 |20-23 25 Zonlen20 
Work —resh.,, Toasting, perbs. ofuuis slo4- cies oss ce ck noe 18 20 15 25 22 122-25 22; 
al ty pela = abe dueicersens ce Bh Mie sR meet a 15 18 |15-18 22 18 |18-20 18 
acon mest smoked sper bu <4. was eee ee een 25 27 25 35 35 |25-27 ae 
ihish——Presh; good-quality, per Ib... ....2-.2. 56-50. 0065--: 10 LON Wachee. 15 15 15 15 
fara —-bure Leal, per lbiittea., cries ceuk cut ke eee le ene 12 12 22 20 17 20 17 
ere NEKlaId pelrvGdOzeNeas etter ues doe Boonen 35 35 55 65 65 75 65 
5 PEPE ACKER. sper COZEAN sae corso hee ok fine been. 20 25 40 35 35 |45-40 45 
1 SORA Eat a ne ee le ee OS I OCA ON I te tO 
Pucier—— Marya, per lbeeucc.t.ce s+ sukee tee te 25 25 30 28 25 30 35 
GCreaimeryvaplincspel ba aienas ten een en 30 30 (35-45 35 35 30 40 
@heese—Canadian, old, per Ib.....c2. 0. cnc e sp hoc ues ee ce een 22 22 20 20 20 25 25 
Cunadiammew. per lbives sens oo Slits on nee 18 PLU os em 20 20 25 20 
Eenerd—— Tol) lb. loath, per Ubi. ots ems cs ctoo se cues othe. 04 Ue FLA ted Peart ig dl gad ac | Mas re 
HOT sloaie pened. ieee aera ae ete ee cel fee 067; 06%} 062] 05 05 
Hioub— strong, Bakers, perlby.-scuatsescce detec. scan lle 031 03%] 0331 034; 034] 033 032 
molled Oats—Per Ib.vu....cen. ce co ion, SO Toe Camere tee AA TEN 03 043 04 05 04 04), 03 
ce Good medium per ilbr. os onais oe ics Toke ecw des 04 04 05 05 05 06+ 05 
Beans-—lMand picked, per lb: .. d:dees sc. sass ncvlecelceuecs 05 05 06 06 06 06+] 06 
Apples—Evaporated, per ]b.... 00.0.0. .c cece cece cee ees vues 034 084 15 12 15 123 15 
Peipes— Medium, quality, per Ib...¢....ccee soos se cee sk 05 05 08 10 10 124 12 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, per lb...................0.0% 05 05 06 06 07 062 06 
Bvellow,inlS lote: per: lb ween suck oles en ok. 034 033 05 053 06 064 05 
Tea—Black, medium, India or Ceylon, per lb............. 25-50 !25-50 40 35 35 135-60 32 
(Green medium, Japan; per Iba... $.. 505.0006 sacle. le. 30) 30 35 40 40 50 35 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb.................0-- eee eee. 30 30 40 35 40 40 33 
Potatoes—Per bag of 12 bushels..............ccc...0...... 1-00 | 1:00 | 1-25 | 1-75 | 1-60 | 1-00 | 1-15 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per quart.................... 12 12 10 15 15 15 124 
Sern Me UAUNC EY; DCI Dnt ats oh cee Cee kee! 06 06 10 10 10 10 074 
@oal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,0001b................0-.00 eee eee OOD ig |S OOUN I cee ails Riera ea] ea etal | pee ean 
Bituminous, per ton of 2,000 RMR ee ati 6-50 | 6-50 | 7-50 | 7-50 | 8-00 se) ao 
8-00 | 8: 
BOO dard best per LONg COL s.. cnc F. Seabee os cee thes edilocs codes cont 9-50 O00 5s D0 chon ae alee 
Sou, per scOLdunnes, a eee toh tet a ge DOO SOOM at lela SEN [ees ae 3:50 
ome ——borpalloni..< 4M. foke eoae. secede bation. 29 29° 35 30 35 30 32 
INMote— 1913.32 Acs Soft Wood—Price per load. 
if 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1918—(inclusive)—Oontinued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 19138, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette—Continued. 


Localities and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
British Columbia.— Victoria. | 
Beet sirloin steak best, per Ib... wec nse cdsrtle tree er 15 18 |18-20 20 22 25 30 
iMedinmmeehucks per liaseaseisen tera tat seth is 124} 15 |10-125 123 15 15 18 
Veall forequanter, pet lO eceae ce citer ete aera 123-15}15-18 123/15-10 20 20 Pay) 
WheknoaiosekspEnanans ello sks oozes nono 6 ydicocds a eur 15 |18-20 20 20 22 25 25 
Pork=— bres pe TOascine as DCM lot waeeietre eemem ctr etait 123-15|15-17 20 20 20 25 25 
Sali petal awa pe erec ties. ae etal ocean ea eanes 123; 15 18 20 20 20 20 
Bacons best smoked, pet lon aan sant arene ee 17 20 125-35 35 35 32 35 
Hish—snresh, £ood equaliby, POT LW... avem eerie 1 enemies tate Q8-10 |10-123) 10-123 12 |124-15]}123-15) 124-20 
Wand = buredbeat scp erelb ee ace Con tea aetna 10 123 213 25 20 25 18 
iegs—New laid, persdOzemc sa: .c0 estes ae lee ene eee 60 60 45 80 70 80 65 
Racked mper COZeINy tae aie ee lee actrees 30 35 35 40 35 35 35 
1 Bil eA Cer re EV te hea a ake oe Dn cLc RROD oo OMIA GAS O o60¢ 09 10 12 10 12%; 15 15 
1EyNArA A] Denno, Ieall Wo oncateosu nese enuadyobuevoudcs 223 25 31 32 Balle Ges 35 
@reameny, DLNtSsWelelD payers seeds ok clear eee eae 35 35 45 50 60 50 50 
@heese— Canadian, (Oldeper lO tecer es sce tet eres 30 20 20 20 25 30 30 
@anadianne wavered Deanery tric eee Omen 15 SM ere 20 25 25 25 
Bread—Wor [lbs loat.sper leer eee ecco ascent ee EES 05 05 062| 061] 063] 06%} 06% 
lour-—strong. bakers. spell. avraeean cds sues aise eee eee 04 04 033) 04 05 05 04 
RolledtOats==Per lbae ee soe eae Oe. see 05 05 06 05 05 05 053 
Rice— Good medium pend Discee semen cicideiats ieee tetra 06 06 06 06 08 08 08 
Beans-—Hand picked. sper Dicsassem acs oan. orl oc cere 04 05 06 08 08 08 08 
Apples—Evaporated ,perjlib a nebisaedateigd: loos si sete 10 123 13 124 123 15 20 
Prunes— Medium quality,sper lite wstesee eine rec tae cee ee 08 08 08 123 15 15 15 
Sugar—Granulated, in $ lots, perlb...................0508 06 06 06 07 08 07 062 
Mellow, ine louse pete laces es ain eee eae 053} 053| 05 06 07 063} 064 
Tea—Black medium, India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
(Greenimecdkium cian ane lawn ne rier eect es 50 50 60 50 50 50 50 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb......... fi Sener ee eatin ce hen 40 40 35 40 40 40 40 
Potatoes—Per bag of 14 bushels.......... Se ee 90 | 1-00 | 1-25 | 1-90 | 2-25 | 1-00 | 1-25 
: 1-50 
Vinegar—White Wine XXX, per quart.....................-{123-20] 15-25] © 20 15 |15-25 |15-25 {15-25 
Starch—— Laundry, per 1b ee daa tee ee cae eee 08 08 10 08 08 10 10 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2, 000i beae = setee cect sare eects iets ete erage [enema 11-50 |11 50 |11 50 {12 50 
Bituminoussper too: 2-000 sm. ae ace eieaee ieee {5 50 | 5 50 | 6 50 | 6 50 | 6 50 | 6 50 | 6 50 
\6 50 | 6 50 | 7 50 | 7 50 | 7 50] 7 50 | 6 50 
MOOSE BE hRe Mllvashnnjoeye MOCO le, nooeaheacaoosncuosusooulacadalleccaadlles demolle se es sllex a as Pe |e 
Sorttpen COLrda ee Piece seek e eer eee eee 4 50 | 5 00 | 6 50 | 6 00 | 6 00 | 6 50 | 6 50 
Goal Oill=Perpallon-en is he kee ene ete wee emia te 30 30 35 50 35 50 40 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913—(inclusive)—Continued. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette.—Continued. 
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Localities and Commodities. 1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
British Columbia—Nanaimo. 
Pon evitiom steak,; best: perils... 2 4c hc sosk each oaks 18 18 18 20 20 23 25 
Wed chucksper Dp tern de ee oon 123 15 15 18 15 18 20 
Wied OLEQ Manors Per lbs: en ee oy ek te 15 15 15 16 16 22 23 
Witton, hindquarter per lo.s:-22.. 08 ce. se ons aee 20 19 18 22 23 25 28 
orke—tresh roasting: perl Date. Asoo. leo oie tn ok 18 18 18 20 20 20 35 
Dal speraiy yee ees Bye emia bee Niet on a het ck ih oe 20 20 20 24 20 
iBacone best smoked, per Ibys..- 40.06 «502. heats. 22-25 25 26 28 25 27 27 
Fish—Fresh, good quality, per]b..................00.00-. 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Matar ure Peal, per Ip. 2.8. as ee 15 15 20 19 18 18 18 
Wees—New laid, per'dozen......20. 0.2. ccc csc tcscacevei. 75 65 60 65 65 60 65 
CK CH DEL MOZEN Mer eect eae ccahd Sess be ea oe 45 40 40 40 35 40 40 
Ey CI, SPSS Se Ses ce ae 10 10 10 10 10 10 12 
Secor aiEy. CUD DEL ID cee fi on, lo eek he 30 30 30 30 30 35 35 
Wreamery, prints, Per lost sstscse oe eta 35 35 45] . 45 40 40 40 
ehreese—Canadian, old; perlbs. .c.c.6- 2 6c. cc cececcescecss 20 20 20 20 25 23 25 
SNACIAN ME WAIDEL LD Abe hid woe ees aon be eae 20 20S ean eee ay ae 25 23 25 
TD LINSEED SSO TPE | Se aoe aaa ele See Re aie ley Pens Ae ROR | angen! O65 O6Tl none 
ors Ea tD LOAPa per bss: be ek eee oe ee OS5(af 085 |! ise Lilie Oe eee aha: 062 
Rorsatthaloatsperibone sete ose rk ee ee) MLS Lice 5 EL OS er cree aren | eee 
lou —strone, Bakers’,.per Ib -..2...-.+.-.+<uk oe teeccsee 035; 032] 033] 034) 034] 034] 032 
UPd GS MQ 456 55 223) lO apace ae aie oe ae ne ae 05 05 05 05 05 05 05 
ioree— (Good medium, per lb. c.. .'cc oss. oecsdovcesliccece. 06 06 05 06 08 08 08 
Secnps—— land picked, Perl. secocacse. od. ou see veke eebk en 05 05 06 08 08 08 08 
epples—wivaporated, per IDs dic. cce core face Heccacloen cc) os. Was ADE Ad 12th 15 12%) 192 
Berones—Medium’ quality, per lb........- 0.200 ececccecue. 123 10 10 10 123 10 123 
Bear cranuiated, ins lots. per Ib. ks 4.0.5). oeaces cs e. O6z} 063} 06 062} O75} 062} 06 
Niellowsn gous, peml besten ts ea ees oc coe 053] 052} 053} 053} 067,,] 053) 05% 
Tea—Black medium, India or Ceylon, per lb.............. 40 40 35 40 40 40°} 40 
REGIE, GADAIL ADE I Dee are nd ace. cmon 50 HON Wao 40 40 40 40 
Coffee—Medium Mocha, per lb........................... 40 40 35 40 40 40 40 
Potatoes—Per bag of 13 bushels.........................-. 75 | 1-00 | 1-25 | 1-75 | 2-00 | 1-25 | 1-25 
Vinegar—White wine XXX per quart..................... 25 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Prancue manny, per lo me lt ee eee ee 15 125; 128) 125) 12g 12a) 12% 
ERE CECHE “Der con Gr 2 O00 88 eee? . be fcc aac 6. bec useage edhe dew et on oe lee eet 
ituminous, per ton of 2,000 lb ..................... 400 | 4 00} 4 50 | 4 50 | 4 50 | 4 50} 5 00 
PE SRC at  PECMOnE COMM Gh Sete taco ox. diva iee alotne-ce-]s cdoveafen' tities aloes vole da eed 
DOlinEDCTZCOLd eee eee mm sey peer ere kere oles 2 loa ies ee eee SE ae aen ee 
Ra ee ANTON Shy ee oy eh Ns ee eee ac 50 45 32 40 40 40 40 
Note—-Bituminous Coal......... Delivery Extra....... 75¢ and $1-50. 
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RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1918—(inclusive)—Concluded. 


Prices of thirty-six commodities as on December 12th, 1900 to 1913, inclusive, in localities of 
10,000 and over, collected by Correspondents to the Labour Gazette.—Concluded. 


Recapitulation. 1900 | 1905 | 1009 | 1910 | 1911 } 1912 | 1913 
British Columbia. 
Beet Sino stes KMbeSt;) DEIN Os snemier erate deca eniasieste 18-4) 20-0} 18-7} 21-2} 22-8] 25-2) 26-7 
; Wigyeliinaat re cyitel ode Oak ana oumch oboe eoecotanae 11-2} 13-8} 12-5) 14-6) 15-9] 18-1} 18-8 
Meals LOLeGUATLCE DELL Deemer caer riser epee 16-1) 17-5] 13-3} 16-0} 18:3) 19-6) 21-6 
Matton inca lantern ane, lpm eier oe te see cma: 17-8] 17-9} 17-3] 24-6} 23-1) 24-4) 24-6 
Pores reshy TOASbINe A NeL lon nianete neti eae stra felt te ieee 17-1] 18-0} 16-8} 21-6} 21-1} 93-1) 26-2 
Salt. pen. aueleees cinta ae tdrs oe SRR REN Cheer eae 14-1} 16-0} 17-5) 20-0) 19-6] 238-0} 20-0 
Bacon best smoked) pera Oe enursey rence eae 21-5} 23-0) 27-5} 32-1) 30-5) 29-2} 32-1 
ikard——bure leat; sperilio.. \:nutesan ota tae Sete nck teeter verses 12-8} 13-9} 20-5} 21-4) 18-1) 21-4) 16-3 
Hgod—oNGw laid» permGOZen sn. scthemamiep etic s Jomo oe 52-5} 50-0} 53-0) 71-0} 66-0} 71-0} 66-0 
Packedsipen Gozene unm eciien ee Se AAR ee a ae 29-2] 30-8) 38-0) 38-0} 37-0} 36-9] 38-0 
Milik= SIP eric tar teapmege cers hoe crete stabi ng celmradeoreas cpsker state aoe 9-0} 9-8} 10-9} 11-0} 11-4) 15-5) 12-9 
Butter Dairyetupepel ben tm brs emer sete aia. 24-5) 27-5) 30-8} 33-0} 29-6} 33-0] 33-0 
CGreameny,|DMDtss Perl Oru. si erAte a teheraeiee ore 31-0} 31-6} 39-5) 42-0) 438-0; 43-5) 43. 
Wheese—Canagian, olds periibeasmma tite ae eee ee: 18-4; 19-2) 20.0) 20-0) 24-5) 24-6) 26- 
Canadian mews peralb.ve.peeen Cektatae es source 16-6}; 18-4} 20-0} 20-0} 28-5) 23-6} 28- 
Bread—=— Perl Direc eee ee ate ee arnt 4-4) 4-6] 6-0} 5-9} 6-3} 5-3] 5: 
Hours Stropowipakers) PerMOceasaceeenier meee pes cae teers -O} 323] ~ 3:6), 3-8) 4-01 3-9) 23: 
Rolled Oats Per lbs maken eee hater tae ce ates 4-6] 5-0] 4-7) 4-8] 6-1 5-1 4. 
ices Goods IMediima DOT Omari erent nese rari 5-6] 5-9 5-9 6-6) 7-0 7:3 7: 
Beanc—Handapickeds perl bra someon ema access. Cte ee WGiect eyo Gls vies) © Y/ 
Apples—-livaporated,;per lbnasawatehn serait: tek cee ak ce: 9-6} 11-6) 18-3} 12-9] 15-5) 14-3) 15. 
Brunes— Medium qualivve: per Ub esses ee. aa acencsie at Hath 8-2 8-5} 10-1] 13-3) 18-0) 13- 
Sugar—-Granulated, in $ lots, per lb...................... 5:8] Gril Gs2i) 6-6I" 9 fidl Ges) aano 
Mellowauin: Lous, perio cmee mune ie we Pncde etna aieciaiel 5-2 5-4 5-3 5-7 6-8 6-2 5 
Tea—Black, medium, India or Ceylon, per lb............ 388-5] 38-5} 41-5} 40-0] 49-5) 42-0] 40 
Green wmeditim: Japan pera b.n neers ick eee 41-0} 41-0} 44-5) 43-0] 48-0] 45-0) 42 
@otice— Medium \lochas pemllosmeers sane ae oe nn eee 38-0} 38-0} 39-0} 39-0) 40-0} 41-0) 35 
Potatoes—Ler bag of 1+ bushels.......-5.0....2.2..-+000- 98-0}1.20-0/1.30-0/1-88-0]1.87-0)1.28-0/1.20-0 
Vinegar—White Wine, per quart..............0006se ena des 20-6} 23-0) 17-0} 17-0} 20-0} 20-0) 19-5 
Starch laundiy pets Ob asrmern ce eee meee lees 9-3 9-7} 11-5) 10-6} 10-6) 11-0] 10-5 
Coal—Anthracite, per ton of 2,000 Ibs..:................. 6.50} 8.83] 10.91} 10.62} 10.50} 10.50} 10.90 
Bituminous, per ton of 2,000 lbs....... en Ae me a 5,70) 6.12) 6.82) 7207] ~ 9:00) 9:50) 628A 
Wood Hardy ibest.tper long. cordies. coe ease 8.25) 4.50] 8.75) 5.00) 5:50), 5250) "26750 
SOLU DCL COL Sy ch ste ts Serene Ui oP oe heh ete ee eae 3200) 24.00), 6250)" +5, 661" 51.50) 5 6230|mronou 
Goal-ol= Per salon eur hoon erat oe ee ea eee 36-1) 36-1] 39-4] 43-0} 39-0] 41-0} 38-4 
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NOTE “ A.”—PRICES OF CLOTHING. 


Tt is difficult to measure changes in the price of clothing to the consumer on 
account of the lack of standardization both in finished product and materials. 

From the wholesale list of Part I, it would appear that the advance in raw wool 
and woollens (the later including yarn, underwear and beaver cloth) since 1900 has 
been about 27 per cent; in raw cotton and cottons (the later including gray cotton, 
woven coloured fabrics, and prints) 35 per cent; and in leather 40 per cent. In raw 
silks there has been a decline of about 11 per cent. The three lines of boots and shoes 
quoted at wholesale have gone up about 50 per cent. To these data, the following 
tables showing (1) retail prices and costs of custom-made clothing in Ottawa, (2) 
manufacturers’ prices and costs of ready-made clothing at Montreal, (3) manufac- 
turers’ prices and costs of boots and shoes in Quebec may be added: 


RETAIL PRICES AND COSTS OF ae a CUSTOM-MADE TWEED OR SERGE SUIT 
OTTA 


+i. 


Costs. 
Materials. Wages. 
Year. Selling ~ Rent Percent- 
Price. of store |age of gen- 
(per an- | eral over- 
Weekly rate of Wages num.) head 
Bellwarp] Scotch Labour, charges. 
serge, laid) Tweed - Cost of 
down. |laid down making 
Men Men suit. 4 
Tailors. | Cutters. 
: Yd. ide 
SOT) <2 Sen ene $20-25 $2.10 $2.00 $10.00 $20-25 $5.00 $1,000 10 
ISCNES 2s ae 22-28 Zoo: 2.10 15.00 25-30 6.00 1,500 iby 
UG). 2 aR edie 25-33 200 2.25 |20-25.00 30-40 7.50 3,000 20 


Nors.—The firm supplying the above has observed a growing tendency on the part of young men 
to demand more and better clothes and more up to date fashions than previously. 


/ 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES AND COSTS OF READY-MADE CLOTHING AT 
MONTREAL. 


Selling prices of overcoats and suits :— 


Overcoats. Suits. 
Year. 
Beaver. | Melton. Frieze. Serge. Serge. Tweed.,| Fine 
Worsted. 
LU  : ale  a Eves) $ 7.50 $7.50 $ 7.00 $10.00 $ 6.00 $10.00 
TE. 8.50 8.50 8.50 7.50 11.00 eo 11.00 
TE 9S ers ae 10.00 10.00 10.00 8.50 Onn 8.00 12.50 
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The cost prices of material in the above are shown in the following :— 


Overcoats. Suits. 
Year. 
Fine 
Beaver. | Melton. Frieze. Serge. Serge. Tweed. | Worsted 
SILO ie irs RE ie een ALS Gree tov $0.85 $0.85 $0.90: 2/3 3/8 1/11 3/8 
TOOS HS eipca es secret ctic.s aes On 1.00 1.00 1.00 2/6 4/1 2/2 | 4/- 
OHS Meee ere eee oer 1.10 1.10 1.10 2/- 4/4 2/5 4/6 
LINING. 
Year. 
Body Lining. Sleeve Lining. Canvas Lining. 
STO Dataset ace dk Me onan en Re: PUNE ER rat 10d 7d 3d 
LOO Sareea es eens bs he eps rr aN nrg ene Nn toe 1/- 8d 4d 
ROBT a ed se Ont Renee Bee Wek De 1/3 9d 5d 
WAGES AND HOURS IN THE SAME ESTABLISHMENT.* 
: Wages. 
Year. Hours 
per 
week. Cutters. | Pressers. | Machine | Hands. Hand Sewers. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 
TOOO a ea ae: Rees er 60 $12-$14 | $ 8-$10 | $ 9-$12 | $3.50-$6 | $ 8-$10 |$3.50-36 
S181 ey err ere Sey oe 55 14- 15 12- 14 13- 15 $6 -$8 | 12- 14 $6-$8 
LOU is See Ct hp i Mee nes 49 18— 20 15— 20 15- 25 10 -12 15- 20 10-12 


i 


*Other data with regard to wages and hours in ready-made clothing establishments will be found in 
Appendix No. 7 


; Nore.—The firm supplying the above data has stated that the demand is now for better goods, 
wider ranges of choice, and more frequent changes in style. The most important increase in costs hag been 
under the heading of wages, but labour efficiency is improving. 


“ 


= _- ohhh -. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES, STANDARD LINES, MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES AT QUEBEC. 
MEN’S WELTS. 


Costs. 
Year. Price. 
Material 

& 


Wages | Factory. Royalty. 
Lea Cost.| Cost. 


—_— |S 
J A$$ fi 


$ cts $ cts cts cts cts 

TT lk enters Ee ae Danan A RD ena 1 90 123 37 09 04 
ACG eS ai Te its Ai ei ei Oc tal ante nD na De eee ile BS 1 46 47 12 05 
—CTIGTEE Ea JOE SURO Che) tries at aOR (a ain el Sa 2 65 1 58 62 14 06 


MEN’S McKAY. 


Costs 
Selling 


Year. Price. 


Material 
& 


Wages | Factory. Royalty. 
Lea Cost.] Cost. 


$_ cts. $ cts. cts. cts. cts. 
UGE | fo, GUM Ott SAMUS oe BoE Rar giee CAT ETE LEG Pek CE tema 1 60 1 09 28 08 - 
RO iee ee Ger Ua ty Wek t hy ee ae ey glen -. 2 00 1 30 38 11 01 
UILAL, ookng ie RM eg a a lle Me ae a diltie AUR ee iil ces Lane 220 1 40 49 ult, 014 


WOMEN’S WELTS. 


| 


Costs 
Selling 
Year. Price. 
Material 
& Wages | Factory. | Royalty. 
Lea Cost.| Cost. 
$ cts $ cts cts cts cts 
TSENG 9.85 ude RORS RN UES iar lee TNT ta a ilar a el cea 1 50 90 35 08 03 
OE oe ch bch o ee ate AI Sen Tlie RIE aa ae 1 85 1 05 46 10 04 
COME sight A es Bt 0 ia OR i ce 2 20 122 61 12 05 


Costs 
Selling 
Year. Price. 
Material 
& Wages | Factory. | Royalty. 
£ Lea Cost.} Cost. 
$ cts $ cts. cts cts cts 
ogg I en AI ane hol aren a IN As) 79 26 07 = 
ETE rss ee ee 15D 94 36 08 01 
a a eee See aie ee Re 1 90 1 14 47 10 01 
7 
X 
t 
ft 
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Note “ B.’—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES, CANADA, 1900-1913, COMPARED. 


The foregoing sections enable comparison in a general way to be made of the 
wholesale and retail price movements. 

The general wholesale index number, for example, shows a rise of about 25 per cent 
between 1900 and 1913, while the retail number shows one of 83 per cent. 

It is obviously unsatisfactory to regard such a comparison as final,—a comparison, 
that is, of findings based in the one case (wholesale) on 270 articles selected from the 
whole field of commerce, and in the other (retail) on 36 articles restricted to foods and 
fuel. As it is of importance to know with resasonable definiteness whether the retail 
trader in household necessaries has merely followed the wholesale market in recent 
years or has added an impetus of his own, some further examination of the figures is 
called for. 

Of the 36 articles covered in the investigation into retail prices, three (hard wood 
and soft wood, as fuel, and black tea) are unrepresented in the wholesale list. For the 
rest, the wholesale prices of the same or approximately the same commodities are avail- 
able. In the accompanying table the two sets of prices for each of these articles are 
assembled side by side so as to enable comparison of the trend as between the two to 
be made at a glance. Thus the course of beef, hindquarters, wholesale, at Toronto 1s 
shown side by side with that of the average price of sirloin steak, at retail, in the 
fifty-seven cities. Beef, forequarters, at wholesale, is similarly compared with medium 
chuck roasting beef at retail, and so on. A summary index number has been worked 
out for all the food-stuffs, and for the fuel and lighting group, as well as for the list 
as a whole. These summary, index numbers have been weighted to represent the re- 
lative importance of the several articles in consumption, each unit in the weight 
representing roughly 10 cents expenditure weekly.!. Charts have been made of the 
final results. 

On the whole the advance in retail prices has not been so pronounced as in whole- 
sale. This is in accordance with the usual experience, namely, that retail prices follow 
wholesale somewhat slowly and are not subject to violent variation either up or down. 
For the whole list wholesale prices have gone up 46-1 per cent since 1900, and retail 
prices by 40-2 per cent. For the list of 27 foods alone, the advance is 50-8 per cent in 
the case of wholesale and 42-3 per cent in the case of retail prices. A few cases may 
be noticed in the table in which retail prices have advanced more rapidly than whole- 
sale. Sirloin steak, retail, has apparently advanced a little more than hindquarters 
at wholesale. On the other hand, chuck roasting beef at retail has not gone up as fast 
as forequarters at wholesale, possibly because of the fact that poorer qualities of 
meats have been less in demand. Packed eggs seem to have gone up faster at retail 
than at wholesale, but this may be due to uncertainty in the statistics resulting from 
the fact that this commodity is on the market at varying intervals. -It must be remem- 


1The weights used are as follows :— 


Beets iDeSt vy .% 4 Flour.. fey ae 4 
“ —medium,. 3 Rolled oats... .. 3 
Wied setae 2 Rice. 1 
IMULEOD Gem esis 2 Beans. . Ae ahd ie 1 
Pork wines. ns 2 Apples, evaporated.. tinny 
we Salter. 3 Prunes*)s fos scams iis) 
Bacon.. 3 Sugar, granulated.. 3 
IUEBACL. HE 3 yy yellow.. ei 
Dees, ireshsn, 4 Teaa5. G 2 
e packed.. . 3 Coffee. . 1 
Milk.. bane: 6 Potatoes. . 6 
Butter, dairy.. 4 WINCLA os a) woe ce oe AOD 
she creamery... 6 Coal, anthracite... a) 
Cheese... 4 SS SDICUMINOLS truer 8 
Bread. . 6 Coal Olle es awe 2 


These weights are derived by rough calculation from the budget quantities shown in the , 


table appearing on p. 137. 
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bered throughout that the wholesale prices are averages for the year whereas the retail 
are December prices.1 


1On the subject of wholesale as a compared with retail prices and the di. -culty of securing 
adequate data therefor, Mr. R. H. Hooker (Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Dec., 1911, 
p. 35) offers the following table and observations :— 
COMPARISON OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FOOD PRICES. 
(Base 1895-1904 = 100.) 


UnitTep FRANCE GERMANY Unitep Srares 
Kinepom 
' Year. — 
: Whole- : : 

sale Retail : Retail | Whole- | Retail 

Board | Board | Whole- Whole- | Board sale Board 

of of sale Retail | Retail | Retail | Retail sale of Bureau of 

Trade |Trade.. (I) CER (III). (IV). L. (V). |Hooker.| Trade. Labour, | Trade. 

S902: =. ETO poste 117 109 107 110 101 MEOM ae ete LOSS EE a 
89h... WS hs Se fede: 110 112 108 113 105 EI os Stig. PERN TL) es Ses 
1892..... an tee 8 105 110 1138 112 104 ESE ee ke dt Pal eee ee 
#893... BL OPS | Meet Meee 102 104 106 109 98 LOOP ere se LOJo NS cea 
1894..... LOSS | aoe er 98 103 109 109 104 LOT ey re OG AS ee 4 
M895... /. 100 94 94 99 100 104 102 94 98 92 96 
1896..... 94 93 94 99 97 102 99 88 96 82 93 
M8971... 98 97 98 102 97 104 96 93 99 88 94 
1898..... 103 102 99 101 103 105 101 102 101 94 96 
#899..... 99 97 98 102 104 107 103 100 99 98 97 
1900...., 100 101 102 102 101 104 98 102 100 104 99 
HOO1:.... 101 103 107 102 103 10] 98 103 101 106 102 
1902.3... 102 103 107 98 99 89 100 101 103 115 108 
903... .. 101 104 106 99 97 91 102 108 102 109 107 
#904... 102 105 99 93 98 94 102 108 101 111 110 
#905... .. 102 105 102 88 98 88 107 113 108 112 111 
1906 101 104 109 92 98 86 107 115 114 114 114 
1907..... 106 107 115 98 99 20 112 121 116 121 118 
1908...-. . 107 110 122 99 103 91 114 113 119 AB ag ee ee ee 
1909..... 109 109 122 96 105 $0 109 | 125 120 ree 
1910.. 110 LMA Sl haere) 5 sac tec oe (ae 96 114 L284 eee Tee > 13). Sees 
LI Se ee IG US i cipava Ab olathe n sind pte dake ee aed rs [crs eter |\ ee aen [tae some hee ee 


(I) Import Value; same commodities as (II) and (III). 
(II) Assistance publique. 
(III) Economat. 
(IV) Normal expenditure of a working-class family. ae 
(V) Idem, without sugar and wine; (I) and (II) include coal and lamp-oil in addition to food. 


I have ventured to make a comparison between the wholesale prices of food in the country, 
as ascertained above, and these retail prices, although, of course, the comparison is largely 
Vitiated by the commodities not being really the same, nor weighted in the same manner, Very 
little reliance can accordingly be placed upon the result. A priori, we should expect the curve 
of retail prices to be, upon the whole, distinctly smoother than that of wholesale prices; and 
this is apparently the case at New York, whereas the British series show very little difference 
between the two. The figures suggest that the retail index number has risen somewhat more 
than the wholesale in recent years in this country, which is contrary to theoretical anticipation ; 
this conclusion is quite illusory, and merely due to the selection of the standard. In the United 
States the retail curve is much the smoother, not falling so low as the wholesale in 1896-97, 
and lagging behind in 1907. ‘Moreover, the different plan on which the wholesale and retail ~ 
index numbers have been formed is quite sufficient to account for very considerable variations. 
All that can be safely said here is, I think, that since 1895 retail prices of food have risen as 
much as wholesale in this country, but that in the United States they appear to have lagged 
behind (until 1907). 

“Reverting now to the French wholesale and retail prices, quoted in the “ Salaires et Cott 
de l’existence,” these show an index number for eight articles of food (bread or flour, butter, 
cheese, potatoes, rice, oil for food, wine, sugar,—the absence of meat is noticeable), plus coal] 
and lighting-oil, first at import values (wholesale prices) ; secondly, contract prices paid by the 
“ Assistance publique” and, thirdly, the prices charged by two economats (that is, co-operative 
associations of employees of two railway companies) to their members, these last being retail 
prices at Paris, all octroi paid. ‘These three gets thus represent three stages in the sale of 
g00ds. The number of commodities is extremely small, and the data thus apply to but a fraction 
of the provisions usually purchased by a family; still, the unexpected conclusion is reached that 
While import values have risen 20 per cent since the average of 1895-1904, the other prices have 
Scarcely risen at all. This is only another example of the difficulty of drawing conclusions, and 
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INDEX NUMBER OF PRICES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 1900-1913. 


1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 


Foods. 
Beef..........--.--/hindquarters, wholedaleleciriseriertar 100] 84-0] 118-9} 144-9 -4) 163-8} 162-5 
sirloin steak, retail........----++++++- 100] 111-8] 123-9} 138-2 158-0} 171-3 
Bectieeee co ee LOrequarvers, wilholesalessateiaaiiartnee 100] 108-9] 126-8} 161-8 172-6] 235-6 
; chuck roast, retail.........--+-++2e+9 100} 125-5] 120-4] 130-6 150-0} 163-1 
"eral Ie OD are dressed, wholesale.......-+--++++++- 100} 101-0] 115-8} 125-1 126-2) 143-0 
roast, foreq’t’r, retail.........++-.6-- 100] 113-0} 116-0} 127-0 153-0) 167-0 
IMuttones eccrine dressed, wholesale........+-+-:+++++++ 100} 146-5] 152-1} 140 143-3] 160-6 
roast, leg, retail.........---eseeeeeees 100] 103-3] 123-8} 142 153-3] 162-7 
Pore wires is. ses sleek dressed hogs, wholesale.......-- eet 100] 121-2) 148-9} 166 156-4] 185-1 
roast, ham, retail.........--+++++++-- 100| 106-5] 133-3] 139- 151-2| 166-6 
(Porkassaltine neta a mess, wholesale.........-.+-seeeeeees 100} 110-5} 141-9) 162 -2) 164-7 
Messe val lanes ack aoe oe het 100) 114-6] 147-7) 149 +2) 167-8 
BACOMMe Creer ay: breakfast, wholesale...........+-++++ 100] 117-5) 127-6} 165 -4! 160-6 
breakfast, retail......... fer seed Bice bm 100] 115-6) 142-8) 157- -9} 168-8 
GAT Cis Minis oes nosis pure, wholesale.........-....-++++++:- 100| 100-1) 149-8} 165 -6| 154-3 
pure, retail....... 66.0. s scene ee tees 100) 107-6] 146-5} 148 -2) 140-4 
IME E Ra ates aeate fresh, wholesale.........-+++---++++2 100} 121-3] 150-9} 152 -4) 199-9 
FreShretallieeenie ties anes er et et 100} 116-7) 162-6} 173 +8] 192-2 
INTs seeks peewee packed, wholesale.........-.++++++++- 100} 123-5] 164-9) 161- -6| 173-7 
packed, retail.........-.-.-.se+eeeees 100} 115-8} 157-4} 158 +2) 185-1 
IN Ree aed wea aoreceeer Wihtolesale une acitecritos cab inde ciate: 100} 100-5) 114-5} 116 -7| 141-4 
Wasi, obs Sotnare some acnes wemmmionos bc 100} 108-2] 124-6} 132 +5) 149-1 
Butter.............fereamery, solids, wrolesalene. ..-maciae 100} 102-0] 114-0) 119 -9| 132-7 
creamery’ prints, retail............+-- 100} 108-6] 125-5} 125 -1| 138-8 
Butter.............{dairy, prints, wholesale..........-.-- 100} 112-9] 121-8} 127 5-4] 145-4 
dairy solids, retail..........-...+++-- 100} 111-8] 121-7) 120 -8| 135-7 
@heeses.. saeese (Canadian, wholesale..............-8- 100} 99-9] 107-6} 113 -1| 114-0 
Ganadianuold, retails acts etoet 100} 109-3} 110-5} 113 -0| 124-2 
PB TOAC reer ete ie: plain, white, wihOlesalenccmin teeter 100] 144-2) 155-7| 158 -9| 152-3 
plain, white, retail...........-.+.+++: 100} 105-4] 118-8) 116 -2| 116-2 
Wlour....-.....:-../famnily, wholesale;.. sj... cs ce mem= 100} 131-1] 148-1) 1387 -9| 127-9 
familys retall ae eerie oeierectrctist kar 100] 112 | 128 | 132 132 
Oatmeal..........-{/standard, wholesale.............-.-.- 100} 144-0} 80-7) 69- -2| 69-6 
Tolled oats, reball pees. ereieee et yr 100} 108-3] 119-4] 113- - | 119-4 
IRTCOSEes done aoe patna, wholesale ........-.-+-++++++:- 100} 107-7| 115-3) 117 118-0} 131-6 
TRAV HRbNNTE IEE NL Gog odondooopnae oR eda 100} 101-9) 103-8} 101 103-8] 111-5 
Beanswtecrenaecci handpicked, wholesale...........---- 100} 103-6) 131-1) 141 170-3] 147-8 
handpicked, retail ............-.+-+-- 100| 109-3] 125-6} 127 141-8] 134-8 
Apples.............fevaporated, WHOLESALE Pain aieicie ousiencetens 100} 61-6] 62-8] 53 96-6} 86-0 
evaporated, retail............--.+--++- 100} 77-7} 115-1) 122 131-3] 125-2 
Prunes........-...-{medium, wholesale.............-.--+. 100) 75-0} 112-5| 95 136-4] 115-9 
PAG otIMR RAIN Ion socn Race oe nd sheLoes 100} 83-4] 85-2] 94- 108-7} 106-0 
SUCAT ware eee cinta granulated, wholesale............+++. 100} 110-7} 100-4} 183- 113-2) 97-9 
granulated, retail..............-+++--- 100} 101-8] 105-5] 102- 116-6] 101-8 
SiN Bo Asoane bobo oN ACUKON ad olactlleien waodedemes sek ocar 100} 109-9} 105-9} 109- 115-3} 98:0 
Vellow; Levan. smectite acl vas 100} 98 100 106 118 108 
EINBE, seetrattne ste shee green, Japan, wholesale.........-.--.- 100| 109-2] 134-7} 133- 132-3] 189-7 
RAYON WAT Ne nenwA geod Cansagae antee Bee 100| 99-1) 104-2] 105- 106-0} 106-5 
(CGMCE Pere thee Pio wholecalon wcities ence ae ren: 100} 104-1} 86-9] 124-0 218-8] 189-4 
AMC THEI, SRE com oo adam eogone 6m 100! 101-4) 91-6) 104-3 109-5) 108-9 


is, I suspect attributable to reductions in octroi or Customs duties on certain articles, such as 
wine or sugar. As instancing the enormous difference that mA&y arise—when dealing with @ | 
few articles only—I also reproduce two colums from the same work of the Ministére du Travail 
showing the “normal” annual expenditure on food of a workman’s family of four persons at 
Paris. Only thirteen articles are taken (bread, meat, fresh vegetables, potatoes, haricots, sugar, 
milk, butter, cheese, rice, fruits, wine, coffee) and these are weighted according to an estimated 
ideal rate of consumption based upon medical research. It will be seen that the food index 
number (base 1895-1904), is much lower, reaching in 1910 only 96. If, however, two articles— 
sugar and wine—are excluded, the index number of the remaining eleven articles shows a rise 
to 114 in 1910. The latter curve shows a much more reasonable resemblance to wholesale prices. 
Such considerations as these convey a vivid idea of the difficulty of arriving at a true estimate 
of the change in the cost of living.” 
See U.S. Senate Document 601 of the 61st Congress, 2nd session, on the prices paid by con- 
sumers and retail dealers to wholesalers and producers for eggs, butter, milk and chickens. See 
also various bulletins of the U.S. Department of Labour “ Retail Prices and Cost of Living 
; Series,” e.g., “ Wheat andflour prices from Farmer to Consumer,” etc., etc 
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INDEX NUMBER OF PRICES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 1900-1913—Continued. 

1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 1913 

| SSSA Lye uname “ier apenas cme pore eee es (ate Su eS (a A 
Food—Continued. 
Potatoes... ...<. wholesalesmer: ta. pare tee 100] 186-9} 201-7} 194-3] 306-9] 347-1] 201-4 
vA ES 1 Gate ROR, Sesh Sod ce Dy a aca 100} 116-1} 113-5] 122-3] 195.4 152-5) 153-1 
Vinegar...... . {white wine, wholesale................ 100; 87-5) 71-8) 75-5! 68-7] 75-0| 75-0 
wiitewanessretail).,e ay ey 100) 100-8} 100-0} 100-8] 102-6} 105-8] 104-1 
Allfoods:.....2... WA Olesale A aera ecene et hu ecw ot meee 100} 118-1] 132-2} 140-9 141-2) 158-2} 150-8 
TECH Benen TEM, Gk EE Mt gst 8 100) 109-4] 124-8] 129-8) 138-8] 143-2] 143.3 
Fuel and Lighting. y 
Coal anthracite, wholesale............. 100} 115-7} 113 122-7] 127-4] 127-4] 135 


- 82696—-15 
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anthracite, retails 12.) hee 


Canadian, retail 


miwholesale spike, hea ian Ree 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES FOODS, CANADA, 1900-1913. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS (27 ARTICLES) AND FUEL AND LIGHT- 
ING (3 ARTICLES), CANADA, 1900-1913. 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 
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Eechibit contributed by Department of Labour, Canada, through Mr. R. H. Coats. 


COMMODITY PRICES IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


It is frequently observed that the recent rise in prices has not been peculiar to 
Canada, but has been practically world wide. It is most important to discover in the 
present connection to what extent this is the case—whether or not any strong general 
tendency is apparent, working to a certain extent at least, irrespective of country, and 
making for approximate uniformity, or if price movements have been materially 
different in different countries, and in what these differences broadly consist.? 

As time and means were not available for independent inquiry in other countries, 
the analyses given in the following pages are based on the data of previous investi- 
gators—consisting for the most part of official reports, though computations by well 
known private statisticians were used in several cases. These records are brought up 
to date wherever possible by correspondence, and an attempt made to present a fairly 
comprehensive digest and comparison of their findings, with as much of detail as space 
would permit. Increased attention has in recent years been paid to the collection of 
price statistics, so that at present there is scarcely a country of importance in which ~ 
the movements of prices are not being more or less accurately measured. There is the 
difficulty, of course, that the statistics are not always on a uniform basis, and that even 
where they are thus uniform, the conditions of living differ so widely as to make direct 
comparisons but seldom possible. General trends, however, may be distinguished with 
some clearness.” 


1The natural tendency of the price-movement is, of course, towards uniformity, as Irving 
Fisher points out: ‘‘ International trade gives present-day problems of money and of price level 
an international character. If all countries had their own irredeemable paper money and no 
money that was acceptable elsewhere, price levels in different countries would have no intimate 
connection. Indeed the connection is actually slight as between countries which have different 
metallic standards; for example, between a gold-basis and a silver-basis country. But where © 
two or more nations trading with each other use the same standard there is the tendency for’ 
the price level of each to influence profoundly the price level of the other The price level in a 
small country like Switzerland depends largely upon the price levels in other countries.” (Why 
is the Dollar Shrinking, p. 105.) 

2The most useful recent collection of comparative price statistics is contained in the series 
of reports issued by the United Kingdom Board of Trade, on ‘‘ Working Class Rents, Housing 
and Retail Prices, together with Rates of Wages,” between 1905 and 1912. The reports, which 
are based in each case on evidence of a very comprehensive character, are six in number. The 
first deals with conditions in the United Kingdom as in 1905, the evidence being based on data: 
from eighty-eight localities. (Cd. 3864.) In the second, third, fourth and fifth reports, respect- 
ively, conditions prevailing in Germany, France, Belgium and the United States were dealt with 
on a similary comprehensive plan. (Cd. 5065. Cd. 4512. Cd. 5609.) Although some time 
elapsed between the conclusion of the United Kingdom inquiry and those relating to foreign 
countries, the results are valuable for purposes of comparison. Finally, in 1912, seven years: 
after the original investigation the inquiry was duplicated in the United Kingdom, with the 
object of noting the extent to which rents, prices and wages had changed in the interval. In an 
appendix to this report, the course of prices in several foreign countries (Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Norway, Russia and the United States), and 
British Dominions over seas (Canada, Australia and New Zealand) were dealt with, index 
numbers for a number of commodities in each being quoted from 1900 and earlier to the present. 
The entire series'of reports is easily the most valuable study of the kind that has been made in 
recent years. Thestatistics herewith arelargely taken therefrom, though the original sources | 
have been consulted and the figures in as many cases as possible brought up to date. 4 

Another important collection of recent index numbers may be found in a Bulletin of the 
International Statistical Institute (Volume XIX) issued in 1912. This also has been drawn | 
upon in the present statement. 7 | 

In 1912 appeared the comprehensive results of an investigation made by a Select Committee | 
of the United States Senate, relative-to wages and prices of commodities in the United States 
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SCOPE AND ARRANGEMENT OF DATA. 


The countries for which comparative statistics are here assembled are as follows: 
(1) The United Kingdom, (2) the United States; (8) other British Dominions— 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India; and (4) the following other foreign 
countries; France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Russia and Japan. 

For each of the countries named there will be found immediately below a general 
presentation of the available statistics on the trend of prices since 1900, with a com- 
mentary as to their significance in relation to the similar satistics of Canada. In order 
to facilitate comparisons throughout, all index numbers have been reduced to a common 
basis, prices in 1900 being made equal to 100.1 The official index numbers for Canada 


thus altered are given for purposes of reference and comparison herewith’ (see pp. 
230-233 ine.). 


and other countries. ‘This four volume report,” says the Librarian of Congress, “is a com- 
pendium of information on the recent tendencies in the movement of prices, wages, and the gen- 
eral problem of the increased cost of living. While it shows some evidences of haste in its 
preparation, it is névertheless the most important and most usefull American study of prices and 
the cost of living which has appeared since the 1903 report of the United States Bureau of 
Labour. Its value of course rests in the great variety of statistical information presented—in 
fact it forms a cyclopedia of price and wage data.” (U.S. Congress Senate. Select Committee 
on wages and prices of commodities. Investigation relative to wages and prices of commod- 
ities.... Washingtotn, Govt. Print. Off., 1911. 4 v. 234 em. (61st Cong., 38rd sess Senate, Doc. 
847). Contents.—I. Report, and views of minority.—II. Hearings, and digest of evidence.—IIT. 
wages and prices in United States and abroad.—IV. Wholesale and retail prices in United States 
and abroad, and index.) 

A valuable article on the subject (‘The Course of Prices at Home and Abroad, 1890-1910” y 
is that of Mr. R. H. Hooker, M.A., which-appeared in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
for December, 1911. 

The enlargement and improvement which has taken place in official statistics of prices dur- 
ing recent years is well illustrated by comparison of the above with the data available for the 
Royal Commissions on the Depression of Trade and Industry and on the Relative Value of the 
Precious Metals appointed during the eighties. 1 

_ A list of the more important publications on the subject of the cost of living was recently 
published by the U.S. Library of Congress. 

On the, difficulties of instituting international comparisons the Economic Commission of 
South Africa says GReport,)p: 2)7:—= 

“No more awkward problem could be set than that of instituting an international com- 
parison of costs of living. People do not live in the same way all the world Over, and con- 
sequently the standard of living in one country is not a satisfactory basis for comparison with 
that in another country. Needs may not be the same in two different countries because of 
climatic and other differences; and, in view of the relative prices of things in the places com- 
pared, a commodity consumed largely in one of them may figure only to a slight extent in the 
budgets of another. In short, what has to be attempted is an international measurement of the 
cost of equal comfort, the patent fact being admitted that under diverse climatic and other con- 
ditions comfort is attained in different ways.” 

: 1Except in a few cases where the earliest returns were for 1901; here 1901 prices are 
equal to 100. 

Percentage comparisons based on index numbers instead of actual prices are, of course, only 
‘roughly accurate. In order that index numbers may be thoroughly “reversible” (i.e., may 
yield the same results as the original data), it is pointed out by Mr. G. H. Knibbs, that either 
the geometric mean must be used or an “ aggregate consumption ’”’ system of weights adopted. 
(See Prices, Price Indexes and Cost of Living in Australia, by G. H. Knibbs, C.M.G., 1912, pp. 
14, 35, 48, and appendix VIII.) On this point Mr. Hooker says (Journal of Royal Statistical 
Society, December, 1911, p. 3-4): “Strictly speaking ,each item ought to be reduced to the 
Standard, and the new percentages added to form the group—or total—index number. The 
difference in the most extreme case, is only a matter of 2 or 3 per cent, at the outside, an error 
by no means greater than the possible error due to the selection of different commodities or 
systems of weighting.” Mr. Hooker adds, therefore, that differences of 5 per cent or even 15 per 
cent, petween one set of figures and another may be of no moment, being due to differences in the 
method of constructing the index numbers, 
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In presenting the data by countries the method followed was, first, to reproduce 
the aggregate or group index numbers of the original investigators reduced to basis 
1900. These enable comparisons in a general way to be made with the corresponding 
group of numbers for Canada. Such data alone, however, leave something to be 
desired. In the first place the figures are only roughly comparable, seing that the 
number of commodities investigated and the manner in which the groups are consti- 
tuted differ as between almost every country. Secondly, it is important that the facts 
with regard to the chief individual commodities should be available. Useful as it is 
to know how prices, speaking generally, have gone up in Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Germany, etc., as compared with Canada, it is undoubtedly desirable 
to be able to ascertain at a glance what has been the course of wheat, cattle, cheese, 
flour, iron, leather, etc., etc., in as many countries as possible. Incidentally when a 
fairly complete record of individual commodities has been secured, it is possible to 
reconstruct group index numbers as between particular countries on the same basis 
and thus to institute exact comparisons on a general scale in place of the rough com- 
parisons above mentioned. 

To meet this requirement two tables have been compiled showing for each of the 
more important commodities in turn (1) the wholesale and (2) the retail index 
numbers from year to year since 1900 in every country for which they could be obtained 
from the sources just described. These large tables are printed at the end of the 
chapter. Altogether they contain comparative figures for 144 commodities at wholesale | 
and for 24 at retail. The arrangement of articles follows that of the Canadian official — 
reports on prices. The number of countries compared is, of course, larger in the case 
of certain articles than of others. In the case of wheat, for instance, the price-trends 
in eleven’ countries are shown. There are several commodities, however, for which the 
comparisons are available only as between Canada and the United States, this being 
a reflection of the fact that the official statistics of these countries cover over 250 
articles, whereas in most of the other countries they cover less than 50. 

Using the data contained in these tables as basis there has been introduced into 
the review of prices for each country below an exact comparison of the price trend 
since 1900 there and in Canada, i.e., a comparison based on identical commodities for 
each, the latter including all for which comparative data were available. The com-_ 
parison covers both wholesale and retail prices, and the results have been charted so 
as to show their significance at a glance. The wholesale index numbers are unweighted, 
but the retail numbers being much fewer in number have been weighted as in the com- 
parison of Canadian wholesale and retail price tends.} 

In addition, where the data was available, a comparison is made between actual 
prices at or near the present time in Canada and the country in question. Because the 
rise in prices has been greater since 1900 in Canada than in a particular country it does 
not necessarily follow that the resultant level here is higher. These comparisons, how- 
ever, are limited in number and must be accepted with reserve in the absence of detailed 
information as to certain of the quotations. 

Following the above detailed presentation of the data, a measure of the general 
tendency is given in the form of a “ world” index number. With this as standard or 
background, broad analyses and summaries are made (1) of the rises in different 
countries and (2) of the rises in different groups of commodities and the reaction 
of the latter to local conditions, with a final statement on points of significance in the 
main findings. 


1As comparative retail prices were obtained prior to 1909 only in the case of the years 1900 
and 1905, the diagrams of retail price trends do not indicate the annual fluctuations during the 
periods 1900-1905 and 1905-1909, but only the general tendency. “5 
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(1) THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


There is a wealth of statistical data bearing on commodity prices in Great Britain 
and Ireland during the past several years. Not only have the official investigations 
been most thorough, but the compilations and analyses of private statisticians are the 
best-known in the world. 


(1) Continuous Investigations. 


In the accompanying table will be found the index numbers by groups of the Board 
of Trade, Sauerbeck (now computed by the Statist), and the London Economist, each 
of which carries some 45 commodities at wholesale. For retail prices the index num- 
bers of the Board of Trade covering 23 articles of food, weighted, at London are given. 

While the differences in the manner in which the commodities are grouped 
together, as well as in the list of the commodities themselves, prevent these statistics 
being directly compared with those for Canada on pages 230-233 inc.,” some rough 
preliminary generalizations are possible from the two sets of figures: 

With regard, first, to the showing as a whole: It is plain that the general course 
of prices in the two countries has been the same, viz., a downward movement to 1896 
and an upward movement since, leaving the general level in 1913 of both countries at 
the highest point within the period, 1890-1913. The fluctuations, however, in the 
United Kingdom have recently been less violently upward than in Canada. 


(a) Wholesale Prices.—The rise in grains and vegetable foods, which has been less 
than 20 per cent in England, has been considerably greater in Canada. Meats and 
dairy products, in which the rise in England according to the Board of Trade has been 
‘19-6 per cent and according to Sauerbeck 16-5 per cent, has been at least three times 
as great according to the Canadian figures. On the other hand, metals and textiles 
have fared about the same in the two countries, having gone up, if anything, more in 
Great Britaim. Miscellaneous foods also have shown about the same tendency. The 
three British numbers went up about 30 per cent between 1896-1912, while the Cana- 
dian number went up about 45 per cent. 


(b) Retail Prices—The United Kingdom index number attained in 1912 and 
1913 a point higher than at any time in 25 years. ‘The lowest year was 1896, between 
which and the present a rise of 25 per cent is indicated. The rate of increase, how- 
ever, has varied; the periods 1896-1900 and 1906-1913 were marked by rapid advances, 
but from 1900 to 1906 the increase was slight. The rise of nearly 7 per cent in 1911- 
1913 is a noticeable feature. The group index numbers given show about the same 
Variations as the total. A more detailed statement of group conditions, however, is 
necessary : 

The meat group showed the highest advance. Bacon and imported beef were the 
causes: bacon rose from 110-6 in 1908 to 123-2 in 1909, and to 144-7 in 1913; imported 
beef rose from 111-9 in 1909 to 131-5 in 1913. On the other hand, British mutton has 
remained low and steady since 1900 ; British beef also showed a much less marked 
advance than the imported. 


1Two index numbers of retail prices over a period of years have been constructed by the 
Board of Trade, the one covering nine commodities at London between the years 1871-1903, and 
the other covering twenty-three commodities at London Since 1892. See United Kingdom Annual 
Abstract of Labour Statistics. See also Special Report on Cost of Living, 1912 (cd 6955) p. 42 
and on. 

2Thus the British wholesale price numbers include about 45 articles, mostly raw materials, 
While the Canadian number includes 272, of which more than half are manufactured articles. 
Again, cereals and meats are grouped together in the Economist number, meats and dairy 
Produce in the Sauerbeck number and meats and fish in the Board of Trade number, whereas 
these are all Separated in the Canadian number. 
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The group showing the next highest rise is flour, cereals and potatoes. It reached 
its lowest point in 1895, and its highest in 1913. Tapioca reached 148-5 in 1912 and 
142-9 in 1913; oatmeal 129-9 in 1918; and rice 119-6. Bread, flour and potatoes are 
the most important commodities in this group; of these bread stood at its highest in 
recent years, reaching 119-5 in 1912 and 120-3 in 1918; flour followed closely through- 
out, being 118-5 in.1912 and 19138; potatoes, however, brought the group index down 
several points, being only 95-9 in 1912 and 96-6 in 1913. 

The group of sugar, jam, currants and raisins, reached its lowest point in 1897 
(88-4), and its highest in 1912 (129-2), declining in 1913 (115-7). Sugar, the most 
important commodity, steadily increased in. price to 137-7 in 1912, but declined to 
116-7 in 19138. 

The dairy produce index was only 111-1 in 1912 and 109-3 in 1913, having been 
at its lowest in 1895 at 92-4. Cheese, eggs and butter followed nearly the same rate 
of advance. Milk remained stationary. 

The tea, coffee and cocoa group showed the least advance. Tea was-high in 1904 
owing to the imposition of a higher duty. 

‘Summing up, the important commodities having the greatest increases in price 
of late years in the United Kingdom are bacon, imported beef, bread, flour, and sugar, 
while the only important commodity showing the reverse tendency is potatoes. 


(2) Special Investigations. 


The results of certain special investigations may be cited as supplementary to the 
above. 


(a) Board of Trade—In 1912 a special inquiry was made by the Board of Trade 
into rents, retail prices of food and wages in 88 important industrial towns in the 
Unietd Kingdom, repeating on an identical-basis an investigation conducted in 1905. 
~The general effect was to show that retail prices increased 13-7 per vent! during the 
seven-year ‘period. The following tables? show the geographical distribution of the 
upward tendency and the tendency according to population groups throughout the 
British Isles: | 


113 per cent of the 88 cities are weighted according to population. 
2C.d. 6955 “XXXIX, 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN RETAIL PRICES BETWEEN OCTOBER, 1905, 
AND OCTOBER, 1912. . \ 
TowN IN WHICH THE PERCENTAGE WAS AS STATED. 

Per- Per- 
centage centage 
increase. England and Wales. Scotland. Treland. increase. 

20 Btockportict 1.2. Ud Pe PE Se PR tn totaee | alien te cia eh em erat 20 

1 aa Se One Ma TM ed Meter Maniacs Hom ace oMtn Secow. ot Waterfords.:.cn rat 19 
18 Blackburn, Bolton, Gloucester, Liver- 
‘pool, Bootle, Swansea, Wigan.........-|...+2...ese sees eee Londonderry........ 18 
17 Kidderminster, Newport (Mon.), Roch- 
FE ae eee See ue eee. PE ERIS oT Neco Pe ed ta oo uA 56-9 Jac cide 17 
16 Birkenhead, Burnley, Burton-on-Trent, 
Grimsby, Preston, St. Helens, York. . Aberdeen, Perth Cork Sees ae 16 
15 Bradford, Halifax, Keighley, Leicester, ( 
Manchester and Salford, Middles- 
brough, Normanton, Peterborough, 
South Shields, Sunderland, Walsall, 
WOT COSUEI tot east ier ere rate | Gnetat onl teuct sealteene actrees aimerick:e se eee 15 
14 Birmingham, Carlisle, Coventry, Derby, 
Huddersfield, Leeds, Macclesfield, 
Northampton, Norwich, Oldham, 
Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent, Taunton, 
Warrington, Wolverhampton...........|Greenock..........-|..+..-0 sees eee e eee 14 
13 Barrow-in-Furness, Chatham and Gil- 
lingham, Chester, Leigh.............. IDohenor med sokaicuiswc Belfasthe eee eee 13 
Crewe, Darlington, Merthyr, Tydfil....|Galashiels.......... 
12, Cardiff, Gateshead, Hull, Jarrow, Lon- 
don (Middle and Inner Zones), New- Dundee, Falkirk, 
castle-on-Tyne, Plymouth, Devonport}, Glasgow, Paisley..|......-..-.++++++++- 12 
11 Bedford, Bristol, Luton, Stockton-on- 
ED EGS ik See te eh ayn Cac bedatitecer cre Kilmamocle). 22 aulloe ete sree eve enero tee Ast 
10 Castleford, Ipswich, Lincoln, London 
(Outer Zone), Nottingham, Reading, 
TES ee ee nee BAPAC andl RRO RO na Menem S ata ncn ohag avouog hold 10 
OY wee ret aahes Mae Rak AR cepa dal | lon <6 lab ee rea ct ama rane CCR Dublin eee 9 
8 Croydon, Dover, Southampton, Swindon].........2..-..+..6-|eeee eee eter eens 8 
i POG OU ces eee eee Sell er Sarna cronies, shioveves hosel a Aaetet he lente Rea shea nena 7 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL PRICES—POPULATION GROUPS. 
[ 
Man PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN Reta PRICES 
BETWEEN OctosER, 1905, AND OcrosBER, 1912. 
Number : 
of 
Population Group. towns ‘ 
Included.| Meat Other Total Food and 
(British).| Food Food. Coal. Coal. 
ieee IRIN onder ) 11 11 11 16 12 
Ondone ere nee Inner -ZOne scene h ae \ 1 9 12 11 17 12 
hy Outer Zone sree. 8 10 10 14 10 
Other towns with population exceeding 
250, 000 LF ee cons A IR ea eRe Bor es caer 14 8-1 13-4 12-1 22-6 13-0 
Population from 100,000 to 250,000...... 26 9-8 14-8 13-4 20-9 14-2 
Population from 50,000 to 100,000........ 23 8-6 14:3 12-7 23-7 13-8 
‘ Population from 14,000 to 50,000......... 24 9-0 14-1 12-7 23-3 13-6 


From the above it will be seen that in every one of the towns there has been an 


increase, the minimum advance being 7 per cent and the maximum 20 per cent. 


The 
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highest rate of advance was in Lancashire and Cheshire and the lowest in the southern 
counties of England. The rise in London has been on the whole somewhat less than 
the mean rise in the other towns investigated.! 


INDEX NUMBER OF THE PRICE OF BREAD. 


Year. London. Edinburgh. Dublin. 
LOL. oat gy Bo eats ie A Ca Ate A 142-3 138-6 138-1 
eo uli eRe ae ae 119-2 103-5 119-0 
DEE argo rc a ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 
DR ee cot el 105-8 105-8 114-3 
So ES ee 117-3 118-4 119-0 
(2 659 Aa ee an a 111-5 118-4 193% 


This shows that the price of bread has not advanced as rapidly in London as in 
Edinburgh and Dublin. Other tables given by the Board of Trade, however, bear out 
the fact that the rise in prices in London is fairly representative of the whole United © 
Kingdom. 


[EAN PERCENTAGE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) IN PREDOMINANT RETAIL 
PRICES PAID BY THE Wise REN ie ta BETWEEN OCTOBER, 1905, AND 
DR, 1912. 


Britiso Mnar. 
Geographical Groups. Tea. | Sugar. Bacon. Hegs. 
Beef. |Mutton.| Pork. 
Middle Zone..:..2..) ++-11-7) 4 7.7 +10-3] Nil. Nil. +18-3 +28-8 
ondon....... Inner Zone.......... Feel Se 7osl Sa Bar|) ei + 2-0 =121-3 +27°-8 
Outer*Zonel 2.15) + 9-5) +2 3-1} 113-5) Nil. + 1-5 +17-9 +18-6 
forthern Counties and Cleveland.. 12-1) + 9-6) +14-6) — 5-6] — 3.3] 440.9 (+37-7) |} + 6-9 
orkshire (except Cleveland)...... 10-1 =°7-5]| 114-0). — 8:0) Nil: +38-4 (+29-1) + 6:6 
ancashire and Cheshire...... 10-0) 9 =) 528) 0 13-0 =. 9.3) 821g .3 +33-4 (+25-2) +21-4 
it. SUG) athe 2 rr ct Solel nsot Ss) pl) 9 8] +37-8 (+30-7) +12-1 
astern and East Midland Counties sig O Oe eae Alpert (idm OA eee tha +27-0 (+23-3) + 7-0 
pusmern Counties...........-..... + 6-3! ++ 2-5) +12-7]. — 3-5) — 1-1] +95-5 (+24-2) + 8-6 
alesand Monmouth............__ +11-5) +10-5) +15-8] — 4-2) Nil. | +33-5 (+28-8) +31-8 
oo itl é 20 an a Se leet Os) eet Lge ope +0°7 | +21-7 (+15-7) +11-9 
éo70). eee an Sek + 3-3) + 2-3) + 5-6) — 1-71 +7.7 | 197.8 (+23-0) +21-0 
Cheese. Butter.* Pota- | Flour. | Bread.| Milk. | Coal. 
toes 

(Middle Zone........ “+19-0 +10-0 +14-0) +14-4) +15-3) Nil. +16-2 
Mogan: 6: aos ZONES Mite eo +17-4 +10-9 +13-5} +12-0) +19-5]) Nil. +17:4 
oe OutervZones..)) 5. +19-7 + 9-6 +17-1] +14-6} +14-0) Nil. +13-7 
orthern Counties and Cleveland.. 19-2) +-10-9 (+10-2) | 442-8] 414.3) + 9.7) + 4-0) +27-4 
rkshire (except Cleveland)...._ ALT-9) F110 (+> 9-6) 4-1) 4-19-61) 4416-3). 414.7] 2:18°9 
Meashire and Cheshire........._. +19-2) + 9-5 (+ 9-2) +62-6) +16-4| +22-3) +10-6} +25-5 
en +20-5} +10-2 (+10-4) +50-9} +15-1) +15-8) +16-6] +22-0 

stern and East Midland Coun- 
Po i Sie Oe +17-1; + 9-9 (+ 9-6) +50-3) +16-0) +10-7] + 7-7) +27-7 
uthern Counties..........0 +20-6 +10-9 203i 125) ) 10: Ok! jy BS) 18 7 
iles and Monmouth...... +20-8} + 8-3 (+ 7-5) +30-5) +18-3) +18-0}) +16-5} +15-0 
| Seen +17-5] + 7-7 (46-7) | +87-1] +11-2) +13-0] 4+ 2-9] +94-1 
Ec fe’, +14:3 +10-0 +59-2) +13-5, +19-0] + 8-0] +25-8 


tom a table given in the “Abstract of Labour Statisties’’ for 1912 (p. 142), the following figures showing 
he inerease in the cost of bread in London, Edinburgh and Dublin, are taken (prices in 1900=100). 
€ figures in brackets are those obtained if account be taken only of those descriptions of bacon 
| butter for which predominant prices are available for both 1905 and 1912. In certain cases, however, 
er class article has come into use since 1905. 
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The mean percentage changes in the several articles in the 88 towns taken as_ 
whole, follows :— 


Percentage 


Commodity. aie we 
ecrease (—) 


WBGOE, BELGE oi sore bod cee oo wes wots tds nin sane = gree iar ce + 9:5 
Ma Chola BTiGiSh, ous ers cys te aire este 2a As A ra a + 6-1 
Pork Pritistes sae. deco! ss eter gets Po ons aici Satara cca ie a +12-6 
Ee Reo col ya kee Slaw oh WeRPS cote eBid Fin ole Selene aie aeiiee restate ka cee eg — aa 
OI Caen MRR ania beac atc re ery sate SOK en — 0: 
Barons cs cic cckca bmi nus diemiaes tien ako Ora = crecyeeeee a ees Ciara eg raat e +32-1 — 
BE Gao ei wkin bie Begs Som nie hn anon ord Pongo Rin en ee, anager ee +13-6 
Cie, Ta os Sn hash silns cs ten nve nla oye a= Gaye ek Nin Ora eget aks lene +18-8 
Be GRbGr ek aay Ra ete yb weds one Oi tes OR thangs ach saa nae ean nay ego eee pa + 9-9 
Potatoes. hc hs he ps ee Rotoes spaleendin-w # Dovempare A Mevare lope os iebae ope anag eae ere +46-1 
TIGUI ie eccvelee eeb o tb a ht ered gle ® Som mar nip cee ere aia aa +15-1 
Bored ok ec Fah co dibs is Seale how ek ob ees nie Searcher Fae +15-3 
ATH eck Sees he cicoseee than poche tle Hie tress care oibay oe 0 cant ines se + 9-4 
rsa en hc 4 Semen ine Seay Brn Mt wiragn nr rae EE or Go Say: 03 422-5 
MPa ove COMMMOGICICSS 5.6 ols cms. cere eae oie cut eae isto anced oot ig oe +13-7 | 


va 


(b) Other Investigations.—The results of certain other recent investigations are 
shown in the following table :— 


(1) ; (2) (3) (4) 
Co-oper- Mr. G. H. Wood 
ative 
Year G. H. Wood. |A.L.Bow-| Wholesale 
ley . Society 1 9 3° 
1900 89 O Fekete ete 93 94 97-5 
1901 90 OR 9 Fil ys, sister etc aes 93 95 97 
1902 91 ORT Be lecee ke cela 97-5 93 98 
1903 : 92 ojo ee Flay ert ato sr 94 95 98 
TOOLS asco eae ere ean eR 93 UN Nath caters mica eer 94 99 99-5 
iROLOS Fae ween Ns Oh veuren meneaey eee 92 OO Phi te tease, Aen 96 97 100 
TOOGiate eerie. nis te eee 92 99 105-4 96 96 100 
LOO (mae a teeet ene ee atetars 2 95 HOOK Agile Arcceteesees: 96-5 94 100 
TOOS se en Ney tecleg tens one feteh rete ons 97 102 109-9 98 98 102 
1909 97 NODE Pilon. peer 99 100 103. 
1910 98 103 113-3 98 101 103 
KO Gi hie Meee siete ee” IRR, eee eer deta eer marr A OF De ect F307 111-2 100 100 104 
“LOD eee ei rss Ey hee atte legs eiteee cota nomeeearea [ican salts Vereen 116-3 101 103 105 
ALO | Fo ore ee hee adhe, dealers ee RINE LPO EIe ee erietG |S ekaameto tata LIBie4 = ee econ 


(1) Prices in 1850 = 100. Article on Real Wages and the Standard of Comfort since 1850.—J ournal of th 
Royal Statistical Society, 1909. Data obtained largely from Board of Trade Publications. f 
(2) Daily News, Oct.9,1911. List of articles not given, quoted in article cited in preceding par. 

(3) Prices in 1898 = 100. Number of articles, 8. Index number made from prices at wholesale, 
on an average weekly family grocery order, compiled by the Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
Manchester, England. The commodities included are 1 lb. bacon, 2 lbs. butter, 1 1b. cheese, 2 lbs. flo 
2 1b. lard, 1 1b. meal, 4 lbs. sugar and 3 Ib. tea. , 

(4) The course of real wages in London, 1900-1912—Journal of Royal Statistical Society, Decemb 
Number of articles, 14. Prices 1911 = 100. Column No. 1 based on data obtained from worki 
firms; Column No. 20n data from middle class firms; Column No. 3 on data from all firms. The co! 
dities included are beef, mutton, pork, bacon, butter, cheese, sugar, rice, tea, bread, flour and milk. 


Ga 


Only very general comparisons are possible from these index numbers, owing 
differences in commodities, weighting and base, but it will be seen that the g 
effect is to show a less rapid rate of advance than that of the Board of Trade; espe 
is this the case of Mr. Bowley’s and Mr. Wood’s numbers. 
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' DIRECT COMPARISONS OF RECENT PRICE TENDENCIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND CANADA. 


In the foregoing the attempt has been to indicate in a general way by existing 
statistical combinations what the advances in the two countries have been. To make 
satisfactory comparisons, however, it is necessary to bring the same articles in each 
case into juxtaposition. 


(a) Wholesale Prices—The statistics of the two countries above referred to include 

fifty-two articles common to both. The index numbers for these are included in table 
“A” of the appendix (those for the United Kingdom, however, are complete only to 
1912). A simple average of the numbers is as follows :— 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1900-1913 
Number of Articles, 52* Prices 1900 = 100. 
SS ee ee hee 

1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
BO AU AC amet as eos ae 100-0 98-5 99-5 100-8 100-6 106-1 109-7 
Wnited Kingdom ...2...00... 100-0 99-1 95-1 95-0 95-7 98-1 103-6 

1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
ANAC Binet icy sleet an a 115-7 111-2 114-6 120-0 122-8 130-4 126-6 
United Kingdom............ 108-8 102-0 102-7 108-1 110-3 115-2 115-7 


*The statistics for all fifty-two articles are in the case of Canada from official sources. In the case of 
the United Kingdom, preference was given to official sources and the statistics for 42 articles are from the 
Board of Trade reports as follows: barley (two grades), oats (two grades), wheat (two grades), corn, 
flaxseed, bacon, pork, ham, beef, mutton, butter, cheese, eggs, milk, fish, potatoes, rice, chocolate, coffee, 
tea, sugar, wool, silk, flax, jute, cotton, hides, copper, iron (pig), lead, tin, zine, coal oil, coal, timber, 
bricks, whiskey, tobacco, rubber. Of the remainder, the following eight are from Sauerbeck, namely, 
flour, iron bar, rope, leather, tallow, linseed oil, carbonate of soda, indigo, while two, yarn and cloth, 
are from the Economist. 


It will be seen that the rise in wholesale prices according to this showing has been 
30 per cent in Canada compared with 15 per cent in the United Kingdom. In both 
countries there was a recession in 1901, but whereas the recovery was almost immediate 
in Canada it was not until 1905 that it was effected in Great Britain. Thereafter, 
until 1907, the lines went up together. The recovery of buoyancy in 1909 after the 
setback of 1908 was more marked in Canada. In 1910 and 1911 the rise was pro- 
nounced in both countries, but the Canadian advance of 1912 outdistanced the con- 
temporary rise in the United Kingdom. This last spurt and the steadiness of 1902-04 
in Canada accounted for most of the gain which the final Canadian index number 
shows. 
Glancing at the record from the standpoint of the commodities included: in 1912, 
33 of the 52 commodities showed a greater increase in Canada than in the United 
Kingdom. Generally speaking, animal products, dairy products, potatoes, flour and 
grains have advanced more rapidly in Canada. Canadian coal advanced in 1912 to 
161-5, against a British index number of 76-1; Canadian timber to 146-0 against 98.7 
and Canadian bricks to 175-6 against 79-2. Textiles held about the same rises from 
1900 on, but in 1912 raw cotton, raw silk, raw flax, jute, wool and cloth had gone up 
less in Canada. Metals averaged about the same: in 1912 copper and lead had the 
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same index numbers in both countries; English pig iron and iron bar were less buoyant 
than the Canadian, being 87-6 against 106-3, but Canadian tin was only 140-3 against 


the British 157-9 and Canadian zinc 105-1 against the British 125-6. 

(b) Retail Prices —The official statistics of retail prices of the two countries 
enable direct comparison to be made between 16 articles of food for the years 1900- 
4913. The total index numbers for these, weighted, are given below. The numbers 
for the individual commodities may be found in the appendix. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1900-1913. 


Number of Articles, 52. 
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Prices 1900=100. 
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TREND OF RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1900-1913. 


Number of Articles, 16.* Prices 1900 = 100 
6 : 1900 1905 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Food only— 
(Samad ate a ae Soe 100-0 110-4 129-7 139-9 144-4 145-0 
Wnited Kingdon..:.-s. 4: se se 100-0 101-3 107-5 108-5 113-8 113-8 
Food and coal— 
(CEN are Ee eh ie ie ele Gioicte ie eeaicies- ang 100-0 110-1 127-9 135-1 140-9 139-6 
limited Manesco yc tae ase ake 100-0 96-7 102-7 103-8 108-4 109-2 


*Namely, beef, mutton, pork, bacon, eggs, milk, butter, cheese, bread, flour, oatmeal, rice, sugar 
coffee, potatoes, tea. ; 


In retail prices much the same story is told as in the case of wholesale. The rise 
has been considerably greater in Canada, say 40-45 per cent compared with 14 per cent. 
In retail prices, as in wholesale, the Canadian rise of the opening years of the century 
was not reproduced in Great Britain. In 1910 and 1911 also the Canadian rise was 
more pronounced. In 1912, however, the rise in England was quite as remarkable as 
the corresponding rise in Canada. ie fe 

As between 1900 and 1913, eleven of the sixteen commodities rose more rapidly in 
Qanada than in London; of these meat products, dairy products, potatoes and flour, 
show much larger increases; the index number for eggs is respectively 188-7 in Canada 
and 112-5 in London; pork 167-2 against 109-9; beef, 166-6 against 120-5; potatoes 
153-0 against 96-6; and flour 132-0 against 118-5. On the other’ hand, five London 


index numbers were higher in 1913, namely bread, oatmeal, rice, sugar and coffee. The — 


total weighted index number, formed from this comparison, gives a larger increase in 
Canada than in London, being respectively 129-7 in Canada in 1910 and 107-5 in the 
United Kingdom, 139-9 in Canada in 1911 against 108-5 in the United Kingdom, 144.4 
in Canada in 1912 against 113-8 in the United Kingdom, and 145-0 in Canada in 1913 
against 113-8 in the United Kingdom. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS IN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1900-1913. 
Number of Articles 16. Prices 1900=100. 
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COMPARISON OF PRESENT PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND CANADA. 


Tt remains to note whether actual present prices are higher in the United Kingdom 
or in Canada. Because prices have advanced more rapidly in Canada than in England 
it does not necessarily follow, except inferentially, that they are now actually higher. 
Tn order to throw light on this point four tables are given herewith." ; 

The first contains the average prices of thirteen commodities in eighty-eight towns 
including London in England,” and of the same commodities in fifty-five towns in 
Canada It will be noted that the British prices are for October and the Canadian 
prices for the whole year. But as October was selected by the Board of Trade as being 
on the whole the most representative month, this difference, will probably not invalidate 
the comparison. In addition, a weekly budget has been worked out in the terms of the 
British and Canadian prices respectively. It will be seen that the Canadian prices of 
bread, sugar, cheese and potatoes are considerably above the British; mutton, tea, 
bacon, eggs, flour, butter and milk are slightly higher in Canada; and beef and pork 
are lower. The budget works out about 10 per cent higher than in England. 

The second table gives a comparison of the same articles in London and Montreal, 
respectively in October, 1912. The London prices of sugar, eggs, cheese, potatoes and 
bread are considerably below the Montreal prices. Other prices are about the same, 
Montreal beef stea& and pork are markedly lower. ‘The excess of Montreal prices over 
London amounts to about 17 per cent. 


1The comparison is limited to retail prices. An analysis of wholesale prices based on the 
official statistics of the two countries appears in the subjoined table printed in the ‘‘ Monetary 
Times” Annual, 1914. The purpose of the table is to show the “spread” between English and 
Canadian prices in 1900 and 1912, the review being limited to foodstuffs. The table shows that 
in 1900, Canadian wholesale prices of the articles in question were 74.3 per cent of current 
English prices, whereas to-day they are 93.8 per cent. British prices are shown by the table 
to have risen 20 per cent between 1900 and 1912, whereas Canadian prices have risen during 
the same interval from'a point about 25 per cent below British prices of 1900 to a point about 
15 per cent higher than that level. The table shows that for several important articles Can- 
adian prices are the lower. The entire group works out at about 6 per cent lower, and the list 
of grains is lower to a marked degree. Beef, mutton, milk and cheese also are lower, though 
butter, eggs, bacon, sugar and potatoes are higher. The table, however, is based on wholesale 
prices and is somewhat overloaded with raw materials, both of which considerations impair its 
value as directly reflecting cost of living. The consumer purchases flour, not wheat, oatmeal, 
not oats, et¢c., and he buys them at retail, not wholesale prices. | 

2 Cost of Living of the Working Classes, 1912 (Board of Trade, Cd. 6955). See also “ Ap- 
pendices to Evidence from the Select Committee on Post Office Servants” (268), 1913. | 

3 From Appendix 2, p. 86, preceding. 
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The third and fourth tables give similar comparisons as between Manchester and 
Toronto, and Hamilton and Walsall, these being towns occupying about the same 
relative position in the two countries. It will be seen that the Toronto prices are about 
11-5 per cent higher than Manchester and the Hamilton prices about 14-4 per cent 
higher than Walsall. 

The tables, of course, are not to be regarded as more than rough indications of the 
respective price levels. For final comparisons, investigations on the same basis and 
by the same persons is Tae aie 


BUDGET AT RETAIL PRICES, UNITED KINGDOM (OCTOBER, 1912) AND CANADA, 
(AVERAGE YEAR, 1912). 


Price (per unit). Cost per week. 
Quantity 
Commodity. Consumed — 
Per week : 
United Kingdom Canada United Canada 

: Kingdom 

Su le cents. cents cents cents 
Belt LD krtacee aon incite RA 4 Ibs. 8-10 18-3 17-4 73-2 69-6 
Marttons lO acasasoctetenG een 2 lbs. 8-94 17-7 17-8 35-4 * 35-6 
[POT kK alba nace ee teen 2 lbs. 3-94 18-2 ‘17-5 36-4 35-0 
Tea, lb.. Bat, $ lb. 16-18 84-5 35-6 17-2 17-8 
Sugar, granulated, ibe oe 6 lbs. 2-24 4-3 6-5 25-8 39-0 
IBaconvilign sprees ae ee 1 lb. 10-11 21-3 22-5 21-3 22-5 
HUST S COTA eae 2 doz. 14-18* 32-9 34-3 65-8 68-6 
Cheese, lb.. 2 Ibs. 8-9 17-2 20-1 84-4 40-2 
IB ubberullby mano hee wee eee 3 Ibs. 15-16 31-4 Bilor/ 94-2 95-1 
Potatoes, per 90 lbs.. : 2 pks. 45-58 104-4 145-0 34-8 48-3 
Flour, TMA ae Mikki me 10 lbs. ; 1y- 4 8-05 3-4 30-5 34-0 
Bread, a eA nT A ee 15 lbs. 13-14 2-9 4-0 43-4 60-0 
Malkeapericitve cee ae 6 qts. 3-4 7:6 8-3 ° 45-6 49-8 


$5 58 $6 15 


*Trish eggs. 
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BUDGET AT RETAIL PRICES, MANCHESTER AND TORONTO. 
OCTOBER, 1912. 


Price (per unit). Cost per Week. 
\ Quantity 
Commodity. Consumed 
per Week. Manchester. Toronto. | Manchester |Toronto 
Sam Ge cents. cents. cents. cents. 
SUS lo wm nate hte ments AM Phin Saeed arte a 2 1b 11—13* Dee olay ane 48-6 
Steals me tent meme names a neither | AG) 8—9F 17-2 22-5 34-4 90 0 
IMEITEBOT LER iyi er abatement tre eatas 1lb 9105" |) 19S Ser ene 19-8 
(NETiIB bOI OG: bie with eatin ethno Mis rates 1l1b 6—637 12-7 16-5 12-7 33-0 
Ponkanireshiealionmant ser Manian eee 2 1b 94—10 19-8 17- 38-6 34-00 
“IBC ips All Oya ke ears tc Rn os An a eR ca gs 4 1b 16 32-4 30-0 a 15: 
Sidecars searches Moy nas dukied adurne ogee 6 lb 2—24 4-31 5-55 25-86 33-3 
COND EU u eros erie Maps eee 1 lb 10—12 22-30 20-0 22-3 20-0 
HC OSCLOZEN Mea pie Ss arkicnice et acee 2 doz 18tt 36-48 87-5 73-0 75-0 
(Chavet lo ee Sarat he ot teeete, Oe Nee 2 lb 16 17-2 22-0 34-4 44 
ESTO LeL aL ese Aes ee ee ete eck eee hs ee ollloe 12-14 26-4 32-5 79-2 97-5 
IPetatoesn per OOi bands tts oaeeoen al ne 2 pks. 45-63 109-5 125-0 36-5 41-7 
PEN Gury een chen Une condemn. rset eae 10 lb. 4 3-0 3: 30-0 30-0 
TEN eye(e Wl) Spy N ie EPRMA res, AE Mn ened be pe 15 Tb. t 2-5 3: 387-5 45-0 
Mali iperiqitarten.cccite aah aimee ese 6 qts 33-4 7:6 10 45-6 60-0 
$5 -54 $6-18 
*British. a 
tImported. 4 


tIvish eggs. 


BUDGET AT RETAIL PRICES, WALSALL AND HAMILTON. 
OCTOBER, 1912. 


Price (per unit). Cost per Week. 
Quantity 
Consumed —_— 
Commodity. per Week. Walsall. Hamilton| Walsall | Hamilton 
Bh tel cents. cents. cents. cents. 
Beet alban soa at ace ca mete oe eae a 2 Ib 1 Hie V4 sO Se leer aamncce 48-66 
IBGCE, nen ete tee Ri eS, 28 op Seiten 2 |b. 7-8 t| 15-21 23-0 30-42 92-0 
Mitton Leese cian cee en cite nc Iie. Q=10*] 21926 eh eer ' 19-26 
IVETE CON UD amen cee legen rho vie ee a rome 1b. 5-6 { 11-15 18-20 11-15 38-0 
Porkepiresi vlos tt cee ee ah ment 2 |b. 8-84 16-73 17-18 33-46 35- 
Caml nanee tia eh ac ete ei aan 4 |b. 16-18 34:47 25-40 17-23 16-2 
UU AT Ly ee tan ae erie. rouie ten a 6 lb 1}-2 3-80 63-7 22-80 40-5 
Bacon shee we Peete ate, Ree 1lb. 94-11 20-78 22-0 20-78 22-0 
CAS CLOZON arate SON ehh a onkers ee ee 2 doz. Tee One 2483 32-38 48-66 70-0 
Cheese; Canadian, llp......06.0 0.5. 0.406 2)b. 8 16-22 18-22 32-44 40. 
BATU Cer- al mentee Ata ote Uae hae ka ene 3 lb. 14-15 29-40 30-32 88-20 - 93- 
(Potatoes wper. 00 Doiee..siaservnale yee wee 2 pks. 4. 6 109-5 90. 36-50 30: 
TOUTS We ASE pith siat ce ae PA ae 10 lb. 1-43 2-90 3° 29-00 30- 
rea d tbat pawn arta) es a ce ee ame 15 lb. 1-37 2-78 4 41-70 50- 
Mil Rouen torte eee aie pace ee, eee meee oe 6 qts. 4 8-11 8: 48-60 48- 
$5-29 6-05 
! — 
*British. , 
tImported. x 
{Foreign. ; ’ 
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(11). THE UNITED STATES. 


(1) Wholesale Prices.—The course of wholesale prices in the United States is 
shown in the accompanying table by means of three index numbers: (1) that of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, which includes 255 commodities, of which 54 are raw 
materials and the remainder manufactured articles; (2) the Gibson index number, a 
continuation of Duns from 1907, including 22 foods; and (3) Bradstreet’s index 
number, representing 106 raw and manufactured articles. All three show a general 
fall from 1890 to 1897, and a pronounced rise from that year to the present.1 The 
Labour Bureau’s index number and Bradstreet’s follow nearly the same fluctuations, 
reaching their highest points in 1913; the Gibson number has fluctuated more violently, 
reaching its highest point in 1912. The Gibson number, however, being representative 
only of foods, is comparable rather with the food groups of the more inclusive num- 
bers. Thus the food group of the Labour Bureau’s number rose to 133-9 in 1912 and 
fell to 131-6 in 1913 compared with a rise on the part of the Gibson number to 141-7 
in 1912 and a Trecession to 131-5 in 1913. The 20 “farm products” of the departmental 
number went even higher, but the other groups all showed less extreme fluctuations. 

There is a general similarity in the method of grouping employed by the Canadian 
and the United States departments, and more the important tendencies as between the 
two countries may ‘be distinguished by comparing the two sets of figures. The general 
index number for the United States was steadily higher than the Canadian between 
1900 and 1911, after which the latter forged ahead. Among the groups there appears 
general similarity of movement where the constituent elements are at all similar, as 
in metals, building materials, drugs and chemicals, and house furnishings. 


1 Average wholesale prices in the United States according to the latest report of the Bureau 
of Labour “declined each year from 1890 to 1897, or eight years of constantly falling prices. 
From 1898 to 1913 was a period of advancing prices with only four of the 16 years showing a 
decrease from the prices of the previous year. These four years were 1901, 1904, 1908 and 1911. 
The decline of the 1908 prices from those of 1907 were heavier than the decline in 1901, 1904 or 
1911. The extent of the recession in 1911 was nearly the same as in 1901, slightly more than 
in 1904, and much less than in 1908. Prices advanced sharply in 1912 and again slightly in 
1913 to the highest point reached in the 24 years covered by this compilation. The lowest year 
of the 24-year period was 1897.” 
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(a) Barley, cattle. (b) Corn, cotton, flaxseed, hay, hides, hogs (2), hops, horses, mules, 
oats, poultry, rye, sheep (2), tobacco, wheat. (b) Beans, bread (4), butter (8), canned goods 
(3), cheese, coffee, eggs, fish (4), flour (4), fruit (4), glucose, lard, meal (2), meat (9), milk, 
molasses, poultry, rice, salt, soda, spices, starch, sugar (2), tallow, tea, vegetables (3), vinegar. 
(c) Bags, blankets (2), boots and shoes (4), broadcloths, calico, carpets (3), cotton flannels 
(2), cotton thread, cotton yarns (2), denims, drillings (2), flannels, ginghams (2), horse 
blankets, hosiery (3), leather (4), linen shoe thread, overcoatings (2), print cloths, sheetings 
(6), shirtings (4), silk (2), suitings (4), tickings, trouserings, underwear (2), women’s dress 
goods (6), wool (2), worsted yarns (2). (d) Candles, coal (7), coke, matches, petroleum (3). 
(ec) Augers, axes, bar iron (2), bait wire, butts, chisels, copper (3), door knobs, files, hammers, 
lead, lead pipe, locks, nails (2), pig iron (4), planes, quicksilver, saws (2), shovels, silver, 
spelter, steel billets, steel rails, steel sheets, tin, tin plates, trowels, vises, wood screws, zinc. 
(f) Brick, carbonate of lead, cement (2), doors, hemlock, lime, linseed oil, maple, oak (2), oxide 
of zinc, pine (4), plate glass (2), poplar, putty, rosin, shingles (2), spruce, tar, turpentine, 
window glass (2). (g) Alcohol (2), alum, brimstone, glycerine, muriatic acid, opium, quinine, 
sulphuric acid. (ft) Earthenware (3), furniture (4), glassware (3), table cutlery (2), wooden- 
ware (2). (i) Cottonseed meal, cottonseed oil, jute, malt, paper (2), proof spirits, rope, rubber, 
soap, starch, tobacco (2). 

§ In continuation of Dun’s Index Number. It includes wheat, flour (2), barley, oats, corn, 
corn meal, potatoes, rye, sugar (2), coffee, tea, beef, (3), mutton (2), pork, bacon, hams, 
butter. + Breadstuffs, livestock, provisions and groceries, fruits, hides and leather, textiles, 
metals, coal and coke, oils, naval stores, building materials, drugs and chemicals, miscellaneous. 
The original number is constructed by adding together the prices of 1 pound of each commodity. 
This gives undue prominence to high priced articles. The fact that Silver, silk, ete., have de- 
clined rapidly in recent years probably accounts for the small rise in the number, which, at 
January 1, 1914, stood at 110.8. * Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, pork chops, bacon 
smoked, ham smoked, lard (pure), hens, flour, wheat, corn meal, eggs (strictly fresh), butter 
(creamery),potatoes (Irish), sugar (granulated), milk (fresh). 


_ (2) Retail Prices——The index numbers of retail prices herewith given are the 
weighted and unweighted numbers of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
As at present computed, the number is based on prices of 15 articles of food,! with 
anthracite and bituminous coal and household gas, in 40 of the most important indus- 
trial cities of the United States. The data is obtained from approximately 760 retail 
stores, 140 bakeries, 250 retail coal dealers, and 65 gas companies. The 40 cities repre- 
sent 32 states.” 

On the whole the American retail price record shows a more rapid advance than 
the Canadian between 1900 and 1918, viz., 58 per cent compared with 38 per cent. The 
rise has been steady and the widening of the “spread” between the two persistent. 
The American number, of course, contains only about half as many articles as the 
Canadian. This fact gives a preponderating importance to the influence of meat 
prices, in which the rise during recent years has been very marked in the United States. 
In 1913, bacon was 104-8 per cent higher than in 1900; pork chops, 96-3 per cent, and 
round steak 81-7 per cent. The meat product which has advanced the least is lard, yet 
this has gone up 58-8 per cent. Intervening come roasting beef, hams, and sirloin 
steak. Eggs have also showed a rapid advance, 76-4 per cent. Other advances are, 
butter, 51-2 per cent, potatoes 63-0, milk, 40-2, flour 34-7, corn meal 68-3, and hens 
72-5. Only one commodity was lower on the average in 1913 than in 1900, namely, 
sugar, which was down 8-3 per cent. 


1 Namely, sirloin steak, rib roast, pork chops,. bacon smoked, lard, hens, wheat, fiour, corn, 
milk, eggs, starch, creamery butter, potatoes and granulated Sugar. The weights used in the 
Second number represent average working class consumption as revealed by an investigation 
ected by the Bureau in 1901. (Highteenth Annual Report of the U.S. Commissioner of 

abour.) 


2The method of collection at present followed by the Bureau was only recently adopted. 
From 1890 to 1907 thirty articles were included in the index number in a varying number of 
cities in 33 states. In order to make the results continuous the index number for each com- 
modity in 1907 “was found by proportion,” i.e., raised or lowered according to the increase or 
decrease compared with the average of the prices for 1906 from the same number of returns. 
(Bulletin of the U.S. Bureau of Labour, No. 77, July, 1908, page 213.) 
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DIRECT COMPARISON OF RECENT PRICE TENDENCIES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


(1) Wholesale Prices—The official statistics of the two countries include 1385 
articles common to both. Of these, 84 have gone up in both countries, but 46! have 
gone up faster in Canada than in the United States, while 38° have gone up faster 
in the United States than in Canada. Altogether 20 articles have gone down in both 
countries; in the case of 10° of these the declines have been more marked in Canada 
than in the United States, whereas in 10* others the reverse was the case. In five® 
cases the tendency was the same. In the remaining 26° articles, the price tendency 
has varied, being upward in one country and downward in the other. The final com- 
parative index number is as follows :— 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1913. 


No. of articles, 135. Prices 1900=100. 


aa 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Canada...| 100- | 100-8] 101-9} 102-8} 103-6] 107-8} 110-8] 116-2} 112-7} 113-6} 117-5) 120-0) 128-0) 127-7 


United 
States...| 100- 99-1! 103-9) 103-3] 102-8} 104-5] 110-8) 117-6) 110-0} 113-2) 118-0] 118-4] 122-6] 119-6 


1 Namely, bay, rye, wheat, beef, cattle, sheep, eggs, milk, salmon, beans, potatoes, flour (two lines), 
rice, coffee, salt, denim, ticking, shirting, saxony, gingham (two lines), leather (three lines), boots and 
shoes (three lines), steel billets, coal, bituminous (two lines), pine, shingles, maple, oak, bricks, white lead, 
kitchen chairs, kitchen tables, alcohol, alum, glycerine, malt, rove and starch. 

2. The articles which have gone up faster in the United States than in Canada are as follows: 
barley, corn, bacon, ham, hogs, lard, mutton, pork, butter (two lines), cheese, cod fish, salted herring, 
apples, prunes, prints, bread, glucose, jute, flannelette, hides, tallow, spelter, tin, zinc, axes, vices, coal 
(anthracite), coal oil, pine (two lines), spruce, lime, tar, rosin, pails, brimstone, opium. 

3. Namely, flax, raisins, currants, soda, bicarbonate of copper, silver, cement, turpentine, 
table cutlery, alcohol. ; 

4. Namely, granulated sugar, iron, common bar; coke, nails (two lines), wire, iron, linseed oil, 
tumblers, quinine, paper. 

Namely, cotton, upland middling; silk (raw) (two lines), wire, rubber. 

6- Namely, oats, mackerel salted, onions, biscuits, tea, molasses, pepper, vinegar, wool, yarn, pig 
iron, tinplates, lead, screws, coal oil, matches, lead pipe, putty, window glass, bedroom sets, cups and 
saucers, dinner sets, tubs, muriatic acid, sulphuric acid, tobacco. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATBHS, 1900-1913. 
Number of Articles, 135. Prices in 1900100. 
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It will be seen that the trend of wholesale prices in the two countries has been very 
similar, though the lines vary slightly in direction from time to time. In 1906, after 
a somewhat more erractic course in the United States, they came together on exactly 
the same level compared with 1900. The setback to commodity prices following the 
financial crisis of 1907 was apparently more severe in the United States, the drop in 
the line having been 7-6 points compared with 3-5 in Canada. Ever since 1909, in 
fact, the Canadian line has remained above that of the United States. The boom of 
1912 was more pronounced in Canada, sending the line up 8 points as compared with 
t-2 in the United States. The subsequent decline was also less marked here than in 
the neighbouring republic. The whole story of the accompanying diagram, in short, 
xcept during 1912, seems to be that prices obey the same general influences but that 
hey move more conservatively in Canada than in the United States. 
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(2) Retail Prices —The official statistics of retail prices of Canada and the United | 
States enable direct comparison to be made of the course followed by 11 articles of — 
food from 1900 to 1918, namely, sirlion steak, roasting beef, fresh pork, smoked bacon, 
pure lard, fresh eggs, creamery butter, milk, flour, granulated sugar and potatoes. 
Weighted index numbers showing the course of these articles taken together in the 
two countries are as follows: 


\ TREND OF RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1913. 


No. of articles, 11. Prices 1900=100. 


== 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


(Cereals tes ae tk aire Bins ok tase laa aint oie ethan, Dany Ai Ohara gre 8a! Dis 100-0| 111-9] 135-2] 147-0) 148-4) 151-9 
TU RIIRIe SGC MISS Wok oem poncond Tap BALD ORO OOmNp OME OD Ab OU Bi 250, 2c) Or: 100-0| 113-9] 139-9} 141-0] 150-8} 155-5 


The cost of living on this showing has gone up somewhat faster since 1900 in the 
United States than in Canada, except during the past two years. Between 1900 and 
1905, the United States number went up 13-9 points while the Canadian number 
advanced 11-9. In the ensuing 5 years the United States number advanced 26 points 
while the Canadian number advanced 23:3 points. In 1910, however, the United States 
number went up only 1-1 points while the Canadian number went up 11-8 points. The 
lead which the Canadian number gained by this advance in 1911 was lost in 1912, 
during which year the United States, number went up 9-8 points while the Canadian 
number moved up only 1-4. In 1913 again the American number went up 4:7 points 
while the Canadian number went up only 3-4 points. The number of articles included 
in the comparison is, of course, limited. 

Of the eleven commodities included in the comparison six rose more rapidly in 
the United States than in Canada. Fresh pork nearly doubled in price in the United 
States, whereas the advance in Canada was about two-thirds. Bread went up 60 per 
cent in the United States compared with 40 per cent in Canada, butter 51 per cent 
in the United States compared with 39 per cent in Canada, flour 35 per cent compared 
with 32 per cent, and potatoes 63 per cent compared with 53 per cent. The five remain- 
ing commodities which went up faster in Canada than in the United States were sirloin 
steak, with an advance of 71 per cent. in Canada compared with 60 per cent in the 
United States, roasting beef 61 per cent in Canada against 57 per cent in the United: 
States, eggs 92 per cent compared with 76 per cent, milk 49 per cent compared with 
oo cent and sugar 5 per cent compared with a decline of 8 per cent in the Unitec 

ates. | 


j 
COMPARISON OF PRESENT PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


The table herewith exhibits a budget of 11 commodities worked out in averag, 
prices as in December, 1913, of the United States and Canada. As already explainec| 
the United States figures represent the average for 40 cities and the Canadian th! 
average for 56 cities. The list of commodities includes all that are common to th 
official statistics of the two countries. | 

Tt will be seen that'the Canadian prices of potatoes and butter are considerabl | 
lower, and the prices of sirloin steak, pork chops and bacon slightly lower, than th} 
American; the Canadian and American prices of chuck roast and milk are the sam'| 
while the American prices of lard, eggs, flour and sugar are by a good margin belo 
the Canadian. The budget works out at about 4 per cent higher in the United Stats 


a 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1913 
aber of Articles, 11. Prices in 1900= 100. 
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than in Canada. It is to be remembered, of course, that the character of the localities 
represented is different, the Canadian average reflecting a’ considerable number of 
towns of 10,000-20,000 population whereas the American list is confined to large cities. 
That prices tend to be about the same in the two countries is borne out by an 
examination of the figures for neighbouring cities. The differences which exist in 
erades and standards make close comparisons perilous. Hastern Canadian cities com- 
pared with Boston have somewhat lower prices. The larger Ontario cities in turn are © 
a.shade higher than the neighbouring American cities, and this tendency naturally 
becomes more marked in the West. As already stated, however, close comparisons of 
this kind to be final require data of a different sort than those herewith available.. 


| 


BUDGET AT RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES* AND CANADA}. 
IN DECEMBER, 1918. 


Price (per unit). Cost per Week. 


Quantity 
Commodity. Consumed|———?-__ 
per Week.| U.S. Canada. USS. Canada ~ 
cents. cents. cents. cents. 
Sirlosm steal lem csh mim ceniae ner ieee smi siete: 2 |b. 25-6 23-3 51-2 46-6 
(Oliti@lesvorin lee naan ese amecon Yoon oobnaemolocnec aor 2 lb. 15-9 15-9 31-8 31-8 
127ehalars) ave) oy) UMA ALO eAAmmbin ube hols Noe menos agoe ms 2 |b. 20-6 20-5 41-2 41-0 « 
1oy Voor el lO yn RR Be A coro RO Ge tos 8 CUM Ae a tesa tli: 27-5 26 27-5 26-0 
Tardy Lbaeesevacnyontetstes tern ereatem rete ac taki ah foratiiorete tye 2 |b. 15-8 18-4 31-6 36-8 
Eggs, doz..... Nie Mtns TAR ATR ht cara G GUC ren ain chciey ary 2 doz. 44.9 49-4 89-8 98-8 
IBA Nir rey ool | OAs Regine hain cibto kaka ions oyekond Oxcad airt te choraas ome 3 1b. 40-1 35-4 120:3 106-2 
IN MILE (dis Sh bite chee ontelonc cmap sions aaeadosonrotec 6 qts. 9-1 9-1 54-6 54:6 
12) Chine, Caines OEY an moe deBahaGod aos Gove teouhoanorr 10 lb. 78°3 82-5 31-3 33:0 
Sugar, granulated, Ibo. ....n co.cc seyes tenn eeniees 6 lb. 5:3 5:5 31-8 33-0 
Potatoes) peck. wiaccen aaelae cits oot eee elie 2 pks. 27-5 18-5 55-0 37-0 | 
$5: 66 $5-45 


* Average prices in 40 representative cities in United States. 
tAverage prices in fifty-six cities in Canada. 


BUDGET AT RETAIL PRICES IN BOSTON AND MONTREALIN DECEMBER, 1913. 


Price (per unit.) Cost per Week. 


Commodity. Quantity 
consumed 
per week.| Boston. | Montreal.) Boston. Montreal. 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


Sire bovha) presen love es parce sa airgosieo an eared? On. Oe 2 lbs. 36-2 23-0 72-4 46:0 — 
Ghuckionstulb secs tete cw is corr eh een atte. 2 Ibs. 16-2 12-5 32-4 25-0 
Porkrchops, Lorde eon eco ees eerie ie 2 lbs. 22-0 19:5 44-0 39-0 
leon lee AeA ene soon oMTn cope anaoNan acca afc 1 lb. 24-4 24-0 24-4 24-0 
Ugo bal lols Wh eed coma cao en See hook Nace aa Ub pat 2 lbs 15-8 20-0 31-6 40:0 
IDEAS. Gane Gd Dooce Awe te oes Toop atoes ons 2 doz. 57-2 75-0 114-4 150-0 
Butters Tb screpslseetiee eit ee ite toe ccnp arts BA esalorse 38-1 82-5 114-3 97-5 
[Mae bG. ceo ate see Rete are ta ete. Reccsuetehirentcie odors 6 qts. 8-9 10-0 53-4 60-0 
‘lout, 2b by bags acaunan yee ech oe: Rhine ede cae 10 lbs. 88-7 85:0 35-5 34-0 
Sugar ll bessoaesy serncteataacne creator oes Perales ec 6 lbs. 5-3 5-0 31:8 30-0 
Potatoes) pecks .foch a ee Meceo ice oat on Meret cemietis 2 pecks 25-8 25-0 51-6 50-0 
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« BUDGET AT RETAIL PRICES IN BUFFALO, N.Y., AND TORONTO IN DECEMBER, 1913. 


Price (per unit.) Cost per Week. 
Quantity 
Commodity. consumed| Buffalo. | Toronto. | Buffalo. Toronto. 
per week.} Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
ee i a ea 
inlomestealen (Dito sicher ee oe ee 2 lbs. 21-8 Biome 4 Gleall we Ub eO 
PHICHSTOUS tL Os ste IR ANS ie acts ap ae 2 Ibs. 15-2 17-0 30-4 34-0 
ET CLOTS Ral apa Uli ae A a 2 Ibs. 17-7 20-0 35-4 40-0 
BMS ACU yell reece iat yk he el Ny SMS REA be 20-8 23°5 20-8 23-5 
La, Moses Heats Hae FCN Oe a ues EN OR ap a Dan Pal ose Ns ie Rae 18-0 28-4 36-0 
Eggs, ORGY pe taal Ae neice ea et A 7 elena RMN A 2 doz 47-2 52-5 94-4 105-0 
Mk ip BEB, ANSE Stee tO ee eo Ua ad RRO ra 3 lbs 39-3 30-0 117-9 90-0 
CRS Lite! Patt rare a eR) | en ee a ee ERR Se 6 qts 8-0 10-0 48-0 60-0 
Flour, $5 Ib. |S ite Ue dope Abst ey ake UR a Ne 10 lbs 72-2 67-5 28-9 27-0 
ERENT NUS Ry to Cae ep Reg WRT re ata te ne a 6 lbs 5-2 5:0 31-2 30-0 
PEG UALOES, DECKS. ey et Gir) SOME wiki OO ahoie oe, 2 lbs 26-2 28-7 52-4 57-4 
$5.31 $5.58 


BUDGET AT RETAIL PRICES IN WINNIPEG AND THE AVERAGE OF RETAIL PRICES 
PRICES IN ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS IN DECEMBER, 1913. 


Price (per Unit). Cost per Week. 
: Quantity |St. Paul &{ Winnipeg.|St. Paul & Winnipeg. 
Commodity. consumed| Minne- Cents. Minne- Cents. 
per Week.| apolis. apolis. 
Cents. Cents. 
cee Re RT Da ere eG MRE te cn ee, 
SRO MKGES TION] Daas seek rinsed oc oe hte ce eee ee 2 Ibs 22-4 25-0 44-8 50-0 
Chuck roast, TSS Vimy he A A GOR a 8 2 lbs 15-0 16-0 30-0 32-0 
Re DR en Og eee De 2 Ibs 17-1 22-0 34-2 44-0 
MCONe Neh. cx nics ee eae ae EP A eee 1 lb. 25-7 35-0 25-7 35-0 
PME ONR IN SR AO Satin ap RS te SORE ety Co 2 lbs. 15-2 18-0 30-4 36-0 
|SUS;, COVA: a Oa tread hy Sar BA ee ee at 2 doz 38-3 45-0 * 76-6 90-0 
Butter, Ee SCHEELE Spence Dae a PICS E NTIS ani aie atc pa 3 lbs 36-9 35-0 110-7 105-0 
WRN GRRL cork age ae AI he ine ai i Wit Ds es 6 qts 7,8 10-0 46-8 60:0 
Flour, Fb. IAG Se een ony eheone Sai te Rese = at al pam ot 10 lbs 69-5 80-0 27-8 32-0 
NODE, loki. sup Mates Oa aie ena ie Se Gee Rae 6 lbs 5-1 6-5 30-6 39-0 
ERMOCSH DOCK ASL pse eg fe Sue A iene ee 2 lbs 21-9 25-0 43-8 50-0 


$5.01 $5.73 


(111).— OTHER BRITISH DOMINIONS—AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, SOUTH AFRICA AND INDIA. 
(1) Australia. 


The Labour and Industrial Branch of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics has carried out a thorough investigation into the course of prices and the 
cost of living during recent years. The results are presented under four headings. 

(1) An initial inquiry into household incomes and expenditures in 1911 yielded 
‘some interesting data, though insufficient for general conclusions. It disclosed the 
fact that the distribution of the family expenditures in Australia is as follows: rent, 
16-3 per cent; food, 28-4 per cent; clothing, 12-3 per cent; fuel and lighting, 3-4 per 
cent; and Petey items, 39-6 per cent—a Pie hia guide in ite subsequent investigations 


into prices. 


+ 1 Prices, Price Indexes, and Cost of Living in Australia, (Report No. 1) pp. 11-15. 
mi! 
’, 


4 
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(2) The first of the prices investigations covered “retail prices, house rents and , 
the cost of living.”1 The retail prices of 46 articles? (18 being classified as 
groceries, 7 under the heading of dairy produce, and 21 as meats) were obtained in 
each quarter of each year back to 1901 in the capital town of each of the six states. 
The index numbers based on these statistics follow :— 


: 
INDEX NUMBERS* OF RETAIL PRICES IN METROPOLITAN TOWNS** IN AUSTRALIA 
1901 to 1912. 
(Base Prices in 1911=100.) 
Year. Groceries | Dairy Meat. All 
Produce. 
OOM ee ete 5 RF Lie ncn tern SP aoe aaron ue SBE 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OU OMAR Peep tek eet cc Mee RLM SU tirade Math kenny eget cemrteEsce AG Cats 102-5 113-0 113-6 108-6 | 
TODO aoe vgn, surement ieee ie aerate tne variant BU seA Rc shaccecrcieansy © 103-8 106-0 105-4 104-8 Bi 
TI Ea een a ac oe ee oa eee Pay ONE hag IRE eee oA Ura D'S oe 95-2 92.2 97-3 95-1 FY 
BLOOD cm oe ee Re eR ae MRE RM By occ 107-1 98-1 96-1 101-4 : 
ICON aye Seco a ae Re ORD AIL OO EEE eee Pave SAD un Aeon ate Rune eae, 6 105-4 98-8 95-6 100-8 : 
TOOT erent i lee i eree PN AIM Se 1 then aIetS eae tueRS ech w ae 96-8 101-1 97-5 98-2 i 
TGQ) eek aioe Sou teats ce, plone eR SBR neh ia ec Ae Nie akc h aa Oeencmea tae 106-9 114-5 97-1 106-1 
AGOOR le AAU tebe ee ee thn arene Be Nt foneieg ee 106-6 108-2 94-5 103-5 
TOW se, coche Re ee tI TO Es ah cies pa AY Sai eect rrotasaca sinc 109-2 105-6 93-0 103-4 
OL tees eRe RE a a Ae ge REN Eine Rae arte wiht Sen eee tiers 109-2 105-8 90-8 102-8 
RY Gok, ks eee A Ie i De ONS thy mata chee Wed eco Oe Oa een Se crt 120-7 120-3 101-8 115-0 
TR Lcd, ey Peek, Siw Oa nineee ott Sot ee ee ns eae iene REA Shot. Oc ollok a vice as ye 112-7 


*These index numbers are average percentages, weighted according to consumption and population 


in each case. 
**Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth and Hobart. 


The rise in retail prices in Australia since 1901 has apparently been in the neigh- — 
pourhood of 13 per cent. There was a rapid move upward in 1902, but a drop in 1904. 
The year 1908 again was high, but 1911 saw little change from 1900. A very rapid © | 
rise (14 per cent) took place in 1912 with a recession in 1913. In groceries, a rapid | 
rise appeared in 1912. In dairy produce, prices were high in 1902, 1908 and 1912, 
which were years of drought; prices were lowest in this group in 1904, a year of low | 
prices for groceries and meat. Meats showed rises in the drought years. It should — 
be added that a more comprehensive investigation embracing 30 towns throughout — 
Australia’ begun in 1911 shows that cost of living was practically stationary as between 
1912 and 1913. Groceries and dairy products have declined, but meats and house rents 
have gone up. The following table of index numbers illustrates this :— 


1 Prices, Price Indexes, and Cost of Living in Australia. (Report No. 1) pp. 15-42. 
2Bread, flour (ordinary), tea, coffee, sugar, rice, sago, jam, oatmeal, raisins, currants, | 
starch, blue, candles, soap, potatoes, onions, kerosene, milk, butter, cheese, eggs, bacon middles, ~ 
bacon shoulder, ham, beef sirloin, rib, flank, shin, steak rump, shoulder, buttock, cornered round, — 
brisket with bone, brisket without bone, mutton leg, shoulder, loin, neck, chops loin, chops leg, 
chops neck, pork leg, loin, belly, chops. / : 
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COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS. 


(Retail Prices and Rents in Thirty Towns in Australia, 1912 and 1913.) 
(Average for the year 1912=100-0.) 


Groceries.| Dairy Meat House All 

Produce Rents 
IC ch Cele el coer De ee 4 ene ia ib ae Se AE Bea eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
RENT ALCH Sie MM EO ob all 93-5 97-7 89-1 96-8 94-7 
+ {DU INNS 225 eee a gn SPS 97-8 104-8 93-8 99-2 98-8 
BRE SOD LEMUDEL! Wack grin eatin! WU Tah Fe ahs cl oe 102-6 102-7 110-8 101-8 103-7 
Beconer-December ya oe a ee 106-1 94-8 106-7 102-0 102-7 
LIQ E Ae Aire Cala ns 2 a ee eh MLR 92:8 97-0 104-2 104-8 100-0 
manuary—March.........-.... Pa eae Ae AIM Aldea 94-0 97-9 103-3 103-4 99-8 
BN UNG A ty bre bot ake oly tie racy NR th 94-8 100-4 104-7 104-7 101-2 
ON LCMLDOT Ie eat satin whale oS Tea 4 be 92-2 95-4 105-2 105-1 99-8 
BereranerWecem ber. echo vas. cee el. sateen 90-2 94-3 103-4 106-1 99-2 


Roughly comparing the above Australian index numbers (of 46 foods in 6 cities) 
with the corresponding Canadian index numbers of prices at retail (of 29 foods in 
56 localities) the latter would seem to have advanced more rapidly than the former. 
For the final year the Canadian index number of 144-1 compares with an Australian 
number of 112-7. The thore exact comparison on a later page, however, somewhat 
lessens this disparity. 

The following table of current retail prices in metropolitan cities in 1912 (being 
the latest official statistics available), will enable some interesting comparisons between 
Canada and Australia :— 


RETAIL PRICES IN METROPOLITAN CITIES, AUSTRALIA, 1912. 


Weighted 

Article. Quantity. | Sydney. Mel- Brisbane.| Adelaide.| Perth. | Hobart. | Average 
bourne. of 30 
cities. 

Gly = ately Shu Gl Sane SiMe aako Sire Se Ch: Stans 

S50 an 2 Ibs. 3-4 3-0 3-5 3°5 3°5 3-5 3°3 
Mow) ae 25 Ibs. 2 10-9 2 71 3) pil 2 9-6 2 8-4 SoU Oe) Qe Oes 
2 per lb. 1 4-1 WE arf 1 4-4 ier Zhe) 138 1 3-4 1 3-8 
Wottee:,.......... 3 le (oer 1 6-6 Lee TAL 16s 2 W768) 1 6-0 Le6-'5 
DTS gee SS 2-8 2-9 3-0 2-9 3-0 3-0 2-9 
eee | s 2-8 2-8 2-6 3°3 2-9 3-0 2-9 
So tng 2 e 2-9 2-9 2-8 3:2 3-0 3-2 3-0 
Oxtmeal.......... 3-0 2-8 2-8 2-9 2-9 2:8 2-9 
oC ae sf 5-6 5:3 5-5 5-5 5-9 6-0 5:6 
07 kd sf 3-0 3-6 2-4 2-6 2-9 Boil 3-1 
Potatoes 14 lb. 1 8-6 1 4-1 1 11-4 iL (Go 1 9-8 Dee ics De fic: 
MIONS....,....... per lb. D2 2-0 2-1 20 2-4 2-6 Pa) 
Kerosene......... gallon | 1 0:8 O33 1 0-7 oes 1 0-5 1236 jl kee 
TE, quart 5-0 4-6 4-8 6-0 6-9 5-0 5-1 
Pee i... per lb. Ih ioyy esc 1 3-6 1 4-8 1 4-4 Les 8 1 36 
Cheese ae oe Lore 11-4 11-1 11:5 11-8 11-7 11:6 
Peer). 2......|, per doz. 1 6-9 Iv 54 1 15-6 1 42-9, 1 8-4 1 4-4 il e595 76 
Bacon, middle... .| per Ib. 11-2 1 0-2 10-6 11-5 i Osi7f 11-1 11-6 
on se 103 1 0-6 123 i e533 1 1-9 1 1-2 1 0:8 
Doo. ss 6-2 6-4 4.4 5-8 7-5 6-8 6-2 
fresh sirloin steak fs 8-4 8-9 6-3 8-1 11-7 8-6 8-5 
ump steak...... ae 4-3 4:6 3-7 4-5 7-0 5:5 4-7 
shoulder steak... . s 4.3 5-2 3:7 4.9 7:0 6-3 5-0 
3uttock mutton... ge 4-1 4-3 4-6 4-4 7-7 5-6 4-7 
u@z mutton....... 3:5 3-4 3-1 3:6 6:6 4.7 3°83 
Shoulder Chops... ee 4-9 4-9 5-1 5-3 8-1 6-2 5-3 
legchops......... ef 4-2 3-6 5-1 4-4 6:5 5-1 4-4 
Neek pork........ i 8-0 6-7 7-0 7-3 9-0 6-5 7-4 
4eg pork chops.... sc 8-9 7-7 7-9 8-2 9-6 7-3 8-2 
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(3) The third investigation covers wholesale prices in Melbourne markets. 


‘commodities (80 in number up to 1911, thereafter 92) are chiefly raw materials, dis- 


The © 


tributed in 8 groups. Back to 1890 the index numbers are shown in the accompanying © 
table :— , 
AUSTRALIAN WHOLESALE INDEX NUMBERS BY GROUPS. if 
All j 
Metals | Jute, Agri- | Dairy Build- Com- 
and |leather,| cultural] pro- | Grocer- ing Chemi-| modi- i 
Year. coal etc. pro- duce ies Meat | mater-| cals ties @ 
(1) (2) | ducts | (4) (5) (6) ials (8) to- ; 
(3) (7) gether 
(weight- 
. ed). 
LS GON ya taste sihstere et ona obo + 134-5 105-8 145:3 131-1 103-38 86-2 96-5 137-9 117-8 
1230 NS Se Ae A eee 85-9 98-3 145-6 118-7 99-3 76-0 85-6 131-4 105-7 
AS OOME i aed area teen tiers 85-3 92-9 138-1 127-2 95-9 77-1 77-2 126-5 102-7 
SOS a8 ind beats ceese ice betes 82-1 90-9 118-6 100-4 99-4 69-8 81-1 112-1 95-0 
ite Ren St Seve keener 72-1 83-7 91-6 84-4 101-7 59-5 80-2 102-7 83-9 
(OG pee Joel Sete St ae Pte ee 69-1 79-4 104-4 84-9 97-7 58-3 86-6 110-4 85-0 
TS OG eee art Petar suk ceenan ese 77:5 86-9 158-7 104-4 98 -2 69-1 85-6 117-2 103-5 
NECA Aas ch one ta pigicnan el cree cee 78:1 81-9 151-2 111-9 97-1 91-7 84-0 106-9 103-4 — 
MISO ie vee: Srpska in coos Stores ve, sen 80:8 79-3 130-8 123-3 96-2 93-4 92-9 102-7 100-1 
1899. 89-5 83-2 95-3 97-1 96-5 82-1 88-3 98-2 90-5 
1 QOS taxtetatr nays testa eam 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1 OO Ue ek ay copetesigta arenas 101-8 89-8 131°6 122-7 100-8 115-1 92-3 100-9 108-9 
GO Zee ee he ain etet stat ede 96-6 87-7 169-5 144-9 90-9 123-8 91-8 97-0 117-6 
LOOS A se teeanee cheikh aera Sake 88-5 96-8 171-9 126-3 90-0 123-5 96-0 101-4 117-3 
TOO es AG Rh Raa ene aca 78-8 102-7 107-2 104-5 83-1} - 122-1 92-7 96-3 99-5 
HOOD ARIE canta tre crap peeomaat nets 74:1 98-7 127-1 116-9 90-6 103°5 87-9 94-5 101-8 
GO Gi oe comacns nis cay iiaeentst. do 84:6 113-5 130-2 115-9 88-8 95-0 98-3 95-1 106-0 
LOOT. cat ttt pete SMe eiatets ORE es 99-5 118-1 138-4 121-7 91-2 110-7 106-2 105-8 114-7 
OOS 5 ae ac cite sieeseeo 99-1 104-6 186-6 142-9 93-1 114-2 102-6 98-1 124-7 
OG MS ee suena Arie ease 97-3 105-3 142-2 133-5 94-1 93-1 100-0 89-7 111-6 
TOTO Peer anh atk wee Actes 96:3 122-1 137-8 131-2 96-1 86-3 109-3 98-8 112-2 
HOTA i astired a & Pay gts Peles te, 95-9 116-1 142-2 119-3 96-2 85-6 109-7 110-1 111-9 
NO TDN a ere eed cer Se rcesia tare 97-9 115-1 194-5 143-9 101-2 116-2 116-0 107-7 131-3 
LOTS eh re yest. cart ore sie ce “3 8 is e @ cs . 121-4 


*Average for year not available. 


(1) Iron-pig mixed nos., rod and bar, angle and te, Tees hoop, galvanized corrugated, wire fencingy 
, copper sheet, coal (on wharf). 


zinc sheet, lead sheet and piping 
Leather—kip, calf, basils, cotton raw, silk raw, 


te Jute goods—bran bags, corn sacks, wool packs. 


ol. 
(3) Wheat, flour, bran, pollard, oats, oatmeal, barley, malting and feed, maize, hay and straw, peas 


and potatoes. 


(4) Ham, bacon, cheese, butter, lard, eggs, honey. 


(5) Currants, raisins, herrings, salmon, sardines, tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, macaroni, sago, rice, salt 


fine and rock, mustard, starch, blue, matches, candles, kerosene, tobacco. 
(6) Beef, mutton, lamb, veal, pork, 


(7) Timber—flooring, 6 x 1t, 6 xi 


(8) Cream of tartar; carbonate of 'soda, saltpetre, sulphur. 


It will be seen that from 1890 to 1895 was a period of falling prices; (in 1894 
prices in Australia were 50 per cent below those of 1873). 
recovery had been made to the level of 1890. Commenting on the years of the present | 


century the Commonwealth Statistician says: 


“The rise which began in 1898-9 continued for three years, and again the | 
increase is most noticeable in regard to the groups comprising foodstufis. 
rise followed on the severe drought of 1901-2, and after being maintained for 
one year was succeeded by a sudden fall from 1,049 in 1903 to 890 in 1904. In 
that year a rise again set in, and was maintained for several years, culminating | 
in 1908, when there was again a drought. 


,6x 2, 6x4, weatherboards, Oregon, shelving, cement, white lead. 


By 1900, however, a 


In 1909 the price-index fell to a level 


# 


This | 


1 Prices, Price Indexes, and Cost of Living in Australia (Report No. 1) pp. 48-66. 


— 
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which was substantially maintained for two years.” During the year 1912 there 
was a sharp rise in the index-number. The increase is again most marked in 
the groups comprising foodstuffs, and was no doubt largely due to the drought in 
the earlier part of the year.” 


At the end of 1913 prices were considerably lower than at the end of 1919. The 
following were the chief features of the movement by groups: 


Metals and Coal.—After a steady fall from 1873 to 1895, there was a rise 
till 1900, the year of the highest level of this group. Prices have been fairly 
constant since, but metals were up in the latter part of 1912. In Australia, the 
commodities in this group except coal were stated to depend on the world’s 
markets. 

‘Textiles and Leather—Until 1898 there appeared a decline, but a fairly 
marked rise was noted since. 

Agricultural Produce——aAs the production of wheat in Australia depends 
chiefly upon the rainfall, prices were noticeably upward in the drought years 
of 1888, 1895, 1902, and 1907-8. Prices of flour and bread reflected these con- 
ditions. s 

Dairy Produce.—Butter and cheese prices were reported as reflecting 
weather conditions from year to year. 

Groceries.—T hese commodities, being mainly imported, reflected the move- 
ment in other parts of the world. 

Meat—The level was highest in 1902, a year of drought. There was a 
marked decline from 1890 to 1895. ; 

Building Materials —The level was lowest in 1899 and from that year until 
1912 a fairly steady rise took place. 

Chemicals.—A steady decline was noted from 1873 til] 1909, with the excep- 
tion of recoveries in 1880, 1890 and 1896. Prices recovered again in 1910 and 
1911, but fell in 1912, this being the only group which showed a decline in that 
year. 


Comparison between the Australian group numbers above given with the similar 
numbers for Canada affords some interesting generalizations. Taking the first 
Australian group, namely, metals and coal, a decline is shown though the correspond- 
ing group in Canada, namely, metals and implements and fuel and lighting, show 
small rises. In leather products also prices would seem to be more buoyant in Canada. 
Textiles have fared about the same. In agricultural products the rise has been very 
rapid in both countries, Australia showing the higher level in several years. Dairy 
products similarly have gone up rapidly, and by approximately the same extent in 
both countries. Groceries have advanced more rapidly in Canada. The steady and 
material advance in meat prices in Canada compares with a tendency to fluctuate 
violently both above and below the base year. Building materials were high in price 
in Australia in the base year, 1900, and remained lower than that year until 1906 
(inclusive), rising in price from that time to 1912; Canadian prices on the other hand 
steadily advanced from 1900 to the present, being 119-8 in 1911 and 119-4 in 1912, 

against the Australian number of 109-7 in 1911, and 116-0 in 1919. 
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of import and export values has also been constructed for 
dities (44) is very much the same as that on which the 
Index Number is based. Results are shown in the 


(4) An index number 
Australia. The list of commo 
United Kingdom Board of Trade 
following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORT AND EXPORT VALUES. 
(Prices 1901=100). 


1 2 3 4 5 3,4 and 5 6 
Agri- Meat, 

Year. * Metals’ | Textiles. | cultural dairy |Groceries,| Food and | Miscell- All ; 
and coal. produce. | produce, ete. groceries.*| aneous. groups.* : 
etc. ‘ 
. 
A 
: 
GON. epee ne 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Oper remcrrer at cate 97-0 113-4 114-4 103-2 97-5 105-9 95-4 105-3 i 
OOS Gene teen 89-0 121-2 97-6 101-5 96-2 99-4 86-0 100-8 5 
TRO E A ieee cies ber Baan 84-9 128-1 80-0 93-6 91-3 88-4 89-6 95-5 
NG(VSis cate peo ae 82-9 125-3 107-5 90-8 90-7 96-1 91-8 99-6 $ 
NOOG Meo sl cece eens 92-0 129-7 107-6 90-8 89-4 95-9 92-5 101:1 
190 (aera ce = 97-3 135-2 93-1 95-0 101-1 95-4 95-7 102-6 | 
MOOS srrs cence 93-8 120-8 129-9 102-7 100-8 111-0 92-1 109-0 
NOOO Me etcenn tereercc 91-6 120-4 122-3 93-5 94-3 102-6 99-1 104-5 K 

ONO Roe ecrcscrs 93-7 138-8 116-9 96-1 97-6 102-8 103-9 108-6 
THO le Sos Sh ye Mic teaso thcs 95:6 137-0 113-1 102-3} 100-6 105-4 102-1 109-8 f 
*Weighted average. - 
| 
: ; ; Asal . = 
The table shows that the index number for all groups combined, after rising In — 
1902, declined in the next two years, reaching its minimum in 1904. During the fol- — 
lowing four years it steadily rose and in 1908 the price level was nearly as high as in ~ 


1911. In 1909 prices fell, but rose again during the next two years, the maximum 
being reached in 1911. It should be observed that the high prices in 1902 and 1908 are 
almost entirely due to the droughts which occurred in these years, and which con- 
sequently increased prices in Groups 3 (Agricultural Produce) and 4 (Meat, ete.). 

In a comparison of the index numbers computed from import and export values 
for the whole commonwealth with the index numbers published by the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade of Great Britain, the items in the two calculations being 
almost uniform, the trend is almost identical, except in the years 1902 and 1908, years 
of drought in Australia and therefore of high prices for agricultural products, and — 
in 1904, when low prices prevailed in Australia. Generally speaking, the index num- 
bers for Australia show more violent fluctuations than those of other countries on — 
account of the effect of the periodical droughts. k 

A comparison of the index numbers of wholesale prices and retail prices, includ- — 
ing rent, at Melbourne only, indicated that wholesale prices had inereased in the 
period 1901-5 to 1911-12, about 111-5 per cent, as against an increase in retail prices — 
and rent of 13-8 per cent. Comparing, however, the advance in retail prices of 
eroceries and food only with that in the wholesale prices of these lines only, retail 
prices showed an advance of only 4 per cent, as compared with an advance of 6 per 


cent, in wholesale prices. 


Pe ah os 


a aenare re 


DIRECT COMPARISON OF RECENT PRICE TENDENCIES IN CANADA AND AUSTRALIA. 


(1) Wholesale Prices——A rough comparison between the Australian official group 
‘ndex numbers with the similar numbers for Canada has been already made. A more 
exact comparison based on an identical list of commodities in each country (the official 
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statistics of wholesale prices in Canada and Australia include 52 articles common te 
both!) is as follows :— 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND AUSTRALIA, 1900-1913. 


Number of articles, 52. Prices. in 1900=100, 


1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Canada... 100-0} 98-6} 104-2} 105-0} 102-7] 105-1] 10 


9-5} 12 117-2) 120-2} 122-7] 133-4] 134-9] 127-8 
Australia..| 100-0} 104-5} 115-2 110-3} 94-4} 100-9] 103-5] 10 


by) 
-7| 118-4] 109-3] 109-5] 106-3] 124-3]...... 


In the first three years of the century, wholesale prices were apparently more 
buoyant in Australia than in Canada. They fell back, however, in 1904, and remained 
comparatively quiescent until 1908, in which year they went up with extreme rapidity 
to a level slightly higher than that of the similar price list in Canada. In the three 
following years, however, they again relapsed while Canadian prices went steadily and 
rapidly forward. Again, however, in 1912, there was a very rapid increase in Austra- 
lian prices, but though the number showed the remarkable gain of 18 points in a single 
year the new level did not reach as high a point as that attained by the steady pro- 
gress of Canadian prices. The chart herewith exhibit at a glance the tendency to 
violent rises which Australian prices show as compared with Canadian at the same 
time that they maintain a greater general steadiness over long periods. 

Of the 52 commodities on which the above comparisons are based, 33 articles were 
higher in both countries in 1912 than in 1900. Among these, 17 went up faster in 
Canada than in Australia (namely, bran, corn, peas, shorts, straw, beef, lamb, pork, 
eggs, oatmeal, coffee, sugar, salt, raw cotton, zinc sheets, coal and starch); on the other 
hand, 16 reached a comparatively higher level in Australia (namely, barley, hay, oats, 
wheat, bacon, ham, lard, mutton, butter, cheese, potatoes, flour, rice, matches, sulphur 
and tobacco). Six articles went down in both countries, galvanized iron and cement 
aaving sagged to a greater extent in Canada than in Australia, whereas currants, 
raisins, iron bar, and wire fencing went down more in Australia than in Canada. In 
ihe case of the following articles the price tendencies were up in one country and down 
n the other: veal, herrings, salmon, cocoa, tea, honey, cream of tartar, soda, wool, silk, 
ig iron, lead pipe, and white lead. The exact figures for each of the above will be 


‘ound in the Appendix (Table AD. 


1Namely: (1) Grains and fodder: wheat, barley, oats, peas, corn, hay, straw, bran and shorts. Meats 
reef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, bacon, ham and lard. Fish: herrings and salmon. Dairy Products: butter ; 
heese, eges. Other foods: flour, oatmeal, rice, potatoes, currants, raisins, tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, honey 
alt, soda and cream of tartar. Metals, etc.: pig iron, iron bars, galvanized iron, zine sheets, léad pipe’ 
thite lead, wire fencing and coal. Teztiles: cotton, wool and silk. Miscellaneous: cement, matches, 
ulphur, tobacco and starch. ; 


“iol 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND AUSTRALIA, 1900-1913. 


Number of Articles, 52. Prices in 1900=100. 


oa is 1 Data Feacagioem > , . 


1104 
102 


4 


0 
98 
96 
94 
92 
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(2) Retail Prices —The official statistics of retail prices of the two countries 
enable the direct comparison of 19 articles of food to be made. The index numbers 
for these taken together, weighted, are as follows :-— 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA AND AUSTRALIA, 1900-1912. 


Number of articles, 19. ; | Prices in 1900=100. 
——S . 1900 1905 1910 1911 1912 
Sree ced nt ar ter ponte ee 100-0 109-9 132-4 142-9 140-6 
BARE AMO OL cee Jel ob 100-0 100-4 110-2 112-0 118-8 


The Australian index number, it will be seen, has gone up less rapidly than the 
Canadian, having reached in 1912 a point only 18-8 per cent higher than in 1900, 
whereas the same prices in Canada have gone up 40-6 per cent. 

Of the 19 commodities thus compared 15 were up more in 1912 in the case of 
Canada than of Australia. The rise in the general Canadian index number as com- 
pared with the Australian is largely due to the rapid increase of meats in this country 
compared with the general steadiness or declines in Australia. The only important 
articles which went up faster in Australia than in Canada were sugar, rice, potatoes 
and oatmeal. 


1The 19 articles with the weights assigned to each are as follows: beef, sirloin, 4; beef, 
roasting, 3; mutton, 2; pork, fresh, 2; bacon, 3; butter, 10; cheese, 4; milk, 6; eggs, 7; bread, 6; 
flour, 4; potatoes, 6; rice, 1; oatmeal, 3; starch, 4; sugar, 4; tea, 2\; coffee, 1; kerosene, 2. 

The Australian statistics begin with the year 1901 and this year is accordingly made the 
base though the corresponding Canadian base is 1900. Asthe Canadian prices were taken in 
December any inaccuracy arising from this method will probably not be material. The Austral- 
jan prices were taken four times a year namely, February, May, July and October (Prices, 
Price Indexes, and Cost of Living in Australia, Report No. 1, of the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Statistics, page 25). 
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RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA AND AUISTRALIA, 


Number of Articles, 19 (weighted). 


142 | 
140 
138 
136 
134 
132 
130 | 
128 
126 
124 
122% 
120 
118 
116 
114 
112 
110 | 
108 
106 
104 
102 
100 | 
98 | 


19010-1913. 
Prices in 1900=—10°. 
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COMPARISON OF PRESENT PRICES IN CANADA AND AUSTRALIA. 


To throw light on recent actual prices in Canada and Australia two tables are 
given: 

The first shows the average prices of nineteen commodities in six cities in 
Australia and in fifty-six cities in Canada in 1912. In addition, a weekly budget has 
been worked out in terms of the Australian and Canadian prices respectively. The 
table indicates that ten of the nineteen commodities stood at a higher price in Canada 
in 1912 than in Australia; meat products, (except bacon), flour, bread and sugar were 
much higher in Canada; on the other hand cheese, milk, potatoes, oatmeal and kero- 
sene were considerably higher in Australia. The budget works out about 2-3 per cent 
higher for Canada than for Australia. 

The second table gives a comparison on the same basis as between Melbourne and 
Montreal in 1912. Twelve of the nineteen commodities were higher in price in Mont- 
real than in Melbourne. The budget works out 7: per cent higher for Montreal than 
for Melbourne: 


BUDGET AT RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA* AND AUSTRALIA.** 


\ 


Price per Unrr. Cost per WEEK. 
Quantity 
a consumed 
per week. 
i Australia. Canada. |Australia.| Canada. 
eee ee ee ode a ee pies 
SiGe at acts cts cts cts 
Bech Sirloin. fis-oscdieeaunole ive lb. 2 1b 6-2 12-4 20-8 24-8 41-6 
Beef (shoulder steak in Australia, 
and shoulder roast in Canada)... lb. 2 |b. 5-0 10-0 14-0 20-0 28-0 
Leg of mutton........... lb. 1 lb. 4:7 9-4 17-8 9-4 17:8 
Fresh pork....... lb. 2 |b. 7-4 14-8 Migeaeh 29-6 35-0 
UC OWE Fads. 215 Bch oe) on bat hive cs lb. Tb: 11-6 23-2 22-5 23-2 22-5 
 SUULIGTR. co A eee Me Pee ry lb. 3 lb. 1 3:6 31-6 oboe 94-8 95-1 
WBC ERC UN fects Aas aohit he cacn lb. 2 |b. 11-6 23-2 20-1 46-4 40-2 
DYITIINS: oscil AM a eae qt. 6 qt. 51 10-2 8-3 61-2 49-8 
LD LOS), 0 6\s0, See Re doz. 6 doz. 1 ey 4 35-9 34-3 71-8 68-6 
TISICRAGL fe Sila eater oa ee lb. 15 lb. 1-65 3-3 4-0 49-5 60-0 
TNIOUCR. 9h CE ER IC Sane lb. 10 lb. 1:35 Pap il 3-4 27-0 34-0 
HOU ATOCH Ne vite tenis nS pk. 2 pk. 18-8 42-1 36-2 84-2 72-4 
LENO ho eel ee es ate ne ey ee lb. Balipe 2-9 5-8 5-8 11-6 11-6 
MPIC Ale 2c, Jl Wy lb 5 lb. 2-9 5:8 4.4 29-0 22-0 
MSEC clita eae egal aaa lb 4 |b. 5-6 11-2 9-6 377 3:2 
Bopper a ay hot tome, SO et lb 6 lb. 2-9 5-8 6-5 34:8 39-0 
Bele nou 0 di Oa a ee ae ae Ib $ lb. 1 3:8 32-0 35-6 16-0 17-8 
CHGS: | ogee aa ee a ek Le lb + |b. 1 6:5 37-5 37-9 9-4 9-5 
ROTOR OTIGY Cov Oh SIR Ot Net Or aetna gal 1 gal. 11-4 27-2 21-0 27-2 21-0 
$6-74 $6-89 


*Unweighted average for 56 cities. ; 
**Weighted average for six metropolitan cities, 1912. 
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BUDGET AT RETAIL PRICES IN MELBOURNE AND MONTREAL IN 1912. 


Prick PER UNIT. Cost PER WEEK. 
Quantity 
— consumed 
per week. Australia. Canada. |Australia.| Canada. 
Same cts. cts. cts. cts. 
[Beet smloinw wise sees: t erent lb. 2 lb. 6-4 12-8 19-8 25-6 39-6 
Beef, (shoulder steak in Melbourne 
and shoulder roast in Montreal). lb. altos 4-6 9-2 12-4 18-4 24-8 
Maibtomy lek Oles asic cine aie cry lb. 1 lb. 4-3 8-6 16-0 8-6 16-0 
Pore inesh nacre saetel- tremens aerate lb. 2 |b. 6-7 13-4 15-2 26:8 30-4 
Bacon's. os... tee Rink we hon een sober lb. 1 lb. 1 0-2 24-7 22-5 24-7 22-5 
bere eer hehe hoje eit eieret serene rs Ney: 3 1b ih axed 31-8 33-3 95-4 99-9 
(GTicaconeee et Ge apis | seers lb. 2 lb 11-4 23-1 21-0 46-2 42-0 
OVI etal ets trea lot enehete eketreutincsce qt. 6 qt 4-6 9-2 8-7 55-2 52-2 
[OPT HE) pone Ena dete ann gio Dec mp doz 2 doz 15-4 35-3 41-5 70-6 83-0 
TES ar l c ea toned aia ceo ene lb 15 lb 1-5 3-0 4-0 45-0 60-0 
[UPAR Th ea eae ince Seer nony auoar Ser? cmareany or lb 10 lb 1-24 2-48 4-1 24-8 41-0 
TOYey He Harkcbe eeaaia RAM MDI oa ec an woes pk. 2 pk 1 5-25 35-0 27-3 70-0 54-6 
FRAG Cae Oy ioe Charotneiene aaa te etailosio te lb. 2 lb 2°8 5-6 7-0 11-2 14-0. 
@atiienlee ok eee es see etre lb. 5 lb. 2:8 5:6 4-0 28-0 20-0 
CS Far Olena aa cohtes eis eie merce a renee lb. 4 |b. 5-3 10-6 7-4 3:5 2-5 
Grip ar meld ctvmihe ha sete eae a Pacer ees lb. 6 lb. 2-9 5-8. 5-9 34-8 35-4 
ADP Wak eee aa Nee Shen en oes SUAS Bla lb 4 |b. i 487 29-8 37-1 14-9 18-5 
(GOE Ce Rie ts nnhinn, bitten ages lb 2 \b.- 1 6-6 37-7 40-0 9-4 10-0 
TRGTOSONC Teen Ohl ee arte gal 1 gal. 10:3 24-9 21-6 24-9 21-6 
¢ $6-38 $6-88 


NEW ZEALAND. 


(1) A report entitled “ The Course of Prices in New Zealand,” by James W. 
Mcllraith, LL.B., Litt. D., covering the movement of wholesale prices back to 1861, 
was issued at the close of 1911 by the Government Printing Office of New Zealand.t 
The following table from the report shows the chief features of the movement by groups 
of commodities since 1890. 


1See also article by Dr. MclIlraith. Price Variations in New Zealand, Economic Review, 
Sept., 11913. F 
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NEW ZEALAND WHOLESALE INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Dr. Mcllraith). 


Agri- Total 

Year. cultural |Pastoral] Bever- | Oils. | Miner- | Mater- Other | Liquors] index 

pro- pro- ages. als. ials. food- num- 

ducts, | ducts. stuffs. bers. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
OOD Ea ee ee ie 110-3 92-5} 100-0) 109-6] 101-1 121-9} 120-0) 100-9! 106-0 
ROOT REACT ade Mts Nek 119-1 90-3 101-4) 104-5 99-2 123-9) 122-9) 100-9 107-0 
IRS ae ISS. say tis oe Vole 125-8 89-91" 104-1 92-7 95-1 119-5} 107-9 100-9} 1092.9 
SO Smr RS ee hie, ay 110-8 92-41 104-1 85-8 87-5; = 113-1 103-2} 100-9 99-1 
Rol es a oS ee aT 104-6 92-4 104-1 88-3 83-8 112-6 97-3} 100-7 98-1 
Bane Bhs ce ile Se kk 101-9 83-2} 104-1 86-4 80-9 109-2 90-3 100-9 92-1 
SGC ere re 124-6 82-7} 100-0 89-9 80-2, 109-1 91-1 102-9 95-1 
LISS digg eee eR a Son 142-3 77-5} ~=100-0 98-1 78-8] 111-1 94-0} 102-7 96-1 
TOUR E 5 tes EL Maa cee ae 147-5 79-6} 100-0 90-5 78-9 105-2 96-7} 102-7 96-1 
SOR Ep ee ays, fit a ke. 97-4 101-8 100-0 91-5 87-7 99-2 98-1 102-3 98-1 
AOOD: 39h ieee eee 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 100-0). 100-0 100-0} 100-0} 100-0! 100-0 
ECUOH «5 GB cee eel oe a 97-4 98-7} 100-0} 101-9 93-2 98-8 97-1 100-0 98-1 
DODD» hes eet Sk aes eaten ea 135-6) 104-5) 100-0 98-5 85-1 98-5 89-4 100-5 99-1 
OURS SR a ee 130-6] © 112-9 99-7 92-1 83-6 97-0 88-1 100-5 99-1 
TOE coe se a PG a Me 104-6} 110-9 99-7 81-9 81-2 92-6 82:6] 100-9 94-1 
VOM Bat Ck see ant ht 118-7} 115-6 99-7 80-9 83-1 92-3 84-9 100-5 98-1 
C08 Se ee 125-3] 116-8 99-7 88-6 91-1 92-6 90-0} 100-7 100-1 
OY + cepa ena 144-9} 114-1 99-7 95-3 97-3 99-2 98-5} 100-9 106-0 
HEADS! 4 cAAS SES NST ee 159-2} 118-5 95-6 86-1 90-6} 100-0 80-4; 102-9 102-9 
1) 63) Sa ee ee 124-6} 116-4 109-2 85-1 86-2} 101-2 80-3 105-3 100-0 
+H Beha aus coe GA? 131-8} 118-9} 109-2 100-7 83-4 99-9 84-7 105-3 102-1 
Rr ae ne cee Ske oad ac. ee Wee... |. or nee ee 


(1) Wheat, flour, barley, oats, oatmeal. 

(2) Wool, beef, mutton, lamb, bacon, butter, cheese. 

(3) Tea, coffee, cocoa. 

(4) Kerosene, linseed oil, castor oil. 

(5) Iron galvanized, iron bar, lead sheet, zinc, wire No. 8, coal. 

(6) Cement, soap, matches, candles, hops, soda-carbonate, soda crystal. 
(7) Sugar, currants, raisins, rice, sago, salt, salmon, pepper. 

(8) Beer, whiskey, port, claret, brandy. 


The following notes may be added :— 

“The Decade 1890-99.—In 1889, a somewhat abrupt rise took place, agricultural 
and pastoral products being the most affected ; but the rise was not maintained, and 
in 1893-4-5, the fall was very sharp, and affected every group. Here we probably 
were influenced by the Australian bank crisis of 1893-4-5. Prices touched their lowes 
in 1895; but, though there was somewhat of a financial crisis about this time, the era 
of the public soup-kitchen had passed away. The Government had successtully 
initiated the land-for-settlement scheme, the exports of wool and meat gradually 
increased, while the export of gold again began to advance rapidly. _Towards the close 
of the decade the dairying industry revealed to the New Zealand farmer another 
hitherto neglected source of wealth. The Government fostered the industry, and in 
1899 the export of butter rose 45 per cent, and in 1900 that of cheese 50 per cent on the 
exports of the previous year. 

_ “The Period 1900-08.—The present century, therefore, has been characterized by 
greatly increased exports of wool, meat, butter and cheese; while the production of hemp 
’and coal has also risen rapidly. In short, a total foreign trade of £18,000,000 in 1897 
has given place to one of £39,000,000 in 1910. Land, as will be pointed out in a later 
chapter, has risen rapidly in price, and during 1906-7-8 boom prices were realized. The 
Arbitration Court was also very frequently invoked to raise wages. The old-age pen- 
Sion was raised in 1905 from £18 to £26 per annum., Everything pointed to a period 
of greatly increased prosperity. With rising wages, and an alleged dearth of unskilled 


—82696—18 . 
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\ 


labour, there was, as in the “seventies,” a demand for organized immigration, and 
during the past few years several thousands of immigrants have arrived in the 
Dominion. Towards the end of 1908, the financial stringency which affected America 
and Europe in 1907 and 1908 began to make its influence felt in New Zealand. The 


wa tpi 


price-level fell, credit was restricted, and the rate of interest rose. For a time the 2 


“ ynemployed” difficulty was somewhat acute. A fairly large number left the Domin- 
ion, principally for Australia. The stringency now appears to be passing away, but, 
in view of the great amount of land recently sold at highly inflated prices, the future 
is looked forward to with some apprehension.”? 


Owing to the limited number of articles included in the New Zealand groups and 


the difference in the commodities themselves comparisons can be made of only four | 


groups with the corresponding Canadian group figures. The first New Zealand group, 
agricultural products, has fluctuated considerably throughout, but there can be no 
doubt that previous to 1910 the Canadian grains and fodder group rose the higher. 
Pastoral products (including meat products, butter? and cheese) did not go up nearly 
as rapidly (in 1910 118-9) as the Canadian animals and meat group (in 1910 158-2) 
and dairy products (in 1910 124-4). Beverages in Australia only showed an advance in 
1910 of 9-2 points over 1900, while the corresponding rise in the Canadian group on 


1 Dr. MclIlraith has kindly furnished the subjoined data supplementary to that of the report 
for 1911. The base in every case is the annual average for the decade 1890-1899, so that the 
numbers are not continuous with those in the table on page 273 the information not being avail- 
able to cover them. 


Bank- 
Year. All com-| Farm Non- | Marriage} ruptcy 
modities.| products.}| farm. rate. rate. 
TNC Wore 58 RIA Sine PRN ote Can = ecm irene Sees Streak racicanit 109 126 104 129 60 
ROM Es Saw tee GUM MRD oe cin 8 RL stele Gandia c Abn, Atponecen 112 126 108 135 52 
TOTO Eh eo ee a ee ed eee eae ee 117 133 111 137 46 
SOT Pte kd ae ene Oe tial Ni dear nt eect e Pi GiB ae car ONE 117 134 5 Et Sapna IS aie re ascent Pees So. 
Veget- Other 
All able animal All All 
Year products. | products. | Meats. | products.| animal. foods. 
(ine. 
cereals) 
1913. 
stra nanterieern srt sto bia elite cosa 119 124 142 149 146 117 
DNGSCUAT UCT mite hic eco asker ksly oleae 119 122 148 148 148 116 
SiG. O UIP idES wat oncHeothiee tuNnuO basi. 117 117 148 145 | 145 113 
AGMAGUATLODE» Sort ace nian e i crthtete tary 115 115 149 136 141 109 
Whole eat, lL OLSs setae cistron tae sake ig 120 147 144 145 114 
ASTI) eat G, OSS Ho DA arte OF 117 125 137 142 140 119 


(2) The extra- 


Nors.—(1) General prices stationary on the whole, but quarter by quarter declining. 
(4) The 


ordinary rise in animal products. (3) The late decline in’ all animal products except meat. 
decline in food as a whole. 


2 Butter went up the faster in New Zealand, being 145.3, 167.3 and 165.3 in 1908, 1909 and 
1910, respectively, against the corresponding Canadian numbers, 131.0, 114.9 and 120.8. 


ie 
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tea, coffee and chocolate was 23-2 points. Minerals up to 1910 were low in both coun- 
tries. The total New Zealand index number on the 1900 base was only 102-1 in 1910 
against a total Canadian index number of 114-7. 

(2) In May, 1912, a Royal Commission was appointed in New Zealand for the 
purpose of inquiring, amongst other things, into the rise in the cost of living in the 
past twenty years. Some interesting analyses of the Mclraith statistics were made 
by the Commission.! For example, the chief foodstuffs (17 in number) of the 
Mellraith investigation were examined separately; they show a rise of approximately 
16 per cent since 1900. A corresponding list of articles at wholesale in Canada shows 
arise of 28 per cent. 


A further analysis by Prof. H. W. Segor, of University College, Auckland, shows 
the following results :— 


INCREASE IN FOOD PRICES IN NEW ZEALAND BETWEEN 1894-96 AND 1908-10. 
(1894-96 =100). 


1894-96. | 1908-10. 


Breadstufis (including wheat, flour, barley, rice, sago, On GIN Cal) Beemer et oN pe a 100 114 
Meat and Fish (beef, mutton, lamb, and salmon)........................000 100 115 
IOI Ne a ane nae nas iy NA RRR ie 100 149 
Weighted according to relative AEN USSD: SRA). ORM oe tee ee aL SN 100 121 


\ 


This shows an increase in the cost of living, as measured by changes in these 
important foodstuffs, of 21 per cent, during the 17 years covered by the table, and “in 
the opinion of the Commission affords the most satisfactory estimate.” 

___A further analysis of retail prices in Auckland shows an increase of 24-6 per cent, 
as between 1894-6 and 1908-10, while a similar estimate for Christchurch shows an 
increase of about 21 per cent. At Wellington, a rise of 30 per cent in foodstuffs is 


shown. The final conclusion of the Commission is that prices went up about 16 per 
tent, in the fifteen years preceding 1910. 
| The tables exhibited by the Commission follow: 


ISTIMATE OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN AUCKLAND, FROM 1894-96 TO 1908-10, 
| (Weekly Average). 


1894-96 | 1908-10 


fs" de oe sence 

Se AE BR PR ee cat ee 0 7114] 012 0 
Ns ise yh ch ee RE 0 1 931 0 2 22 
Uo ge See agers 01311] 0 4 7 
| ie RCIA SRDS RI On RR Ca 8 Oi 14), “Oo 5y 
PE ances A) hare ey eee ee ers 0 2 03] 0 2 43 
1 THECEOSSSC Ont ole See ae nee oe eS emO MME au eraser 0 2 04-0 2 82 
Ny oases peyn 4 4 chsh, oacgee eh 0 1 03] 0 1 08 
ee oye rt aa er Spans oe OD e3| Oe It 
HRI C5 Mies Meth las ei te oo tb ctacte aeoulongdites choca Le RU ORS AGL Or eSaes 
a ys 0G wus viean nmap dovinanaobon komo ce 0 610} 0 8 22 
ee koe ee 0, 3.56078 od 
fo cURL als Ie mR cri tales i De IRS IR avn OP 2 inion 
eget rene 2 nk wbennccis eat pee aE 116 73} 25 7%} 
sr eksce Maceticich, |e leek ee | ene 013 53 
Bie alre ghizniscellancouss..1%..:4 2h'2.., vs ctos stateih, dal ies ema daly naa Pe 249" 1 


‘linerease (excluding miscellaneous items) of 24-6 per cent. 
| 


_ 1 Cost of Living in New Zedland.—Report of the Royal Commission, 1912. 
 82696—183 
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ESTIMATE OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN CHRISTCHURCH BETWEEN 
1894-95 AND 1910-11. G 


(Foop AND RENT ONLY). 


(Annual Average). 


Hypothe- _ | Expendi- © 
tical ture on 
Prices | Weights. | Expendi- | Prices. same 
1894-95. ture 1910-11. scale 
1894-95. 1910-11. 
s. d Ses Gon |isaal 
BY Sh ak Wise eer San iene, ataeacactd rad Rect neti td 60 60 0 O |20% in- 
crease 
TDL RANG RO odie Uw Bigs lela PO he ea Sea nian ron E Otc 0 44 (1b. itil 1 OwO 0 6 
ENTS eae ec a tie coca tiene hols as caeitone tare neoremeet crake 0 33 1b. 23 Pee ie (0) 0 44 
Potatoes (vegetables).........-..+.+.0.ss21 esse eee 2 3 cwt. 6 6 0m0 8 9 
Ait Con aan igh QUAE GN Ok ne at nn Serpe oe O 3 atl) 12 12.0 0 0,8 
Butter, Cheese (in ratio) {Butter : Cheese).......] 0 7 lb. \ 14 14°70 0 0 113 
\ 4 Py) eines 0 7% lb. 0 104 
Sei ranean Nell vena nin cated (ee eau eine agen Sto Aeaaea (. 8F Bilas 5 5 0 0 0 2% 
‘Tea and Coffee (in ratio Tea : Coffee : 3:1)....... ee OMSL. 5 DONO) 1 13 
136)" Oe Ol serene 


An increase of 20%. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WELLINGTON RETAIL FOOD PRICES BETWEEN 1893-95 AND 


1908-1910. 

1893-95 
Teh ae le ae hc aa Meena h Boe SER ROO CR Stin Orne cath Suid. AA pa du AOI nONGa OS adn Gace dco tbe 100 
iy Orrin nie Gulnel a IE Iie as CR es eC NAC Ce a eee Mo Sere E mi acs Sry kan Sate 100 
Tere Gis tly ab stceantit aioe pints uo nin tee Oana cagitie Dai nipiahicgtataiad Simo knetacn is 100 
A Ri Citay hon eines ona tha ber, BOLE ero A CRO cr To Cott op nd ON on cman Aco Saha o0 - 100 
OI Toe Oh an OA OEE OR OTE OOS Onna Gon ODM Ht oC UaND Aeon EME dO uc Axo Cio Dox 100 
DOT Ree te te a ear iy nn ee eae en orbs CU pena Ati ce Be abc ah Moon 100 
[Oya ae e Al anno Phir heoe onli LoveeaocorGe Den UaO BRAC monasbonUmace auos andy aos 100 
TPS SG A Ve ao) ae ereonn AAeunge Aooc ogo dd oman ows Ono donomoR eos 100 
Rent (for same style of house)...... 0. cece eee eee eee teen teee eet tenet eee es 100 
Rent (for improved style of house, including tram fares)............+..+--..+-+-4-- 100 

\ 
} 
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-FSTIMATED INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING IN NEW ZEALAND BETWEEN 
1894-98 AND 1911. 


SUMMARIZED FROM EVIDENCE TENDERED TO THE COMMISSION. 


(Average weighted according to present relative consumption as shown in Labour Department 
: Enquiry, 1910-1911). 


1894-98 * 1911 


(To ie eran URE RRR Ana | ore atl ot NEN al OO a ee 100 122 
Butter OCC e ye et agen cha er ee ee Re ee tt 100 149 
ONS OSH ek, eR SN OW NE ee oe ER SE pa 100 119 
TIS Cates Ste olan a ted co wi AN LO lO, Se AIR 100 104 
EERIE O NER A ete orcas hms um ae cae ge Pg rd hg et 100 97 
co EMER ARE AGS ak Me te Cr Megat OR. (ale Oe ae ae ARE: lite he 100 125 
mcr ee bee ete a Storr i begrertod rhe ani es aera yes eee ea pac 84 atch Wine gdm tne grag tbl Ate ees 100 100 
Meee \Omibliby potatoes). Ao bss) cata tee a edn hoe ee 100 100 
LAER SAUCAR INSETS Sei Mcrae Shinn Cre re UN! (Bt Rane aed Cena Mae 100 120 
a SRE URRVITE ESERY RIGGS 18! MAistaes ate 2) Sk hale inter LER canes fe nen hae haem 100 88 
Tea, Coffee and Cocoa....... Loe, OD acta Ee, Aad Iara ek ad elie aa ee Regt 100 100 
RSS URES RRA SIGNS Pie a kOe, MCL Na nhs (A WN IN AANA Mt 100 116 


*Some of the prices accepted are for years outside the quinquennial period. 
{ 


Direct Comparison of Recent Price Tendencies in Canada and New Zealand. 


Wholesale Prices.—The official statistics of Canada and New Zealand enable direct 
comparisons of the wholesale price trend to be made in the case of thirty-seven articles.1 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND NEW ZEALAND, 1900-1913. 


Number of articles 37 Prices in 1900 = 100. 

| 

1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
| 413, SE rn 100-0 98-3 98-8 98-4 101-2 103-8 103-5 
WWewZealand............2.-. 100 0 99-1 103-3 102-2 96-0 99-4 99-9 

1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
oC: Ga a aan 109-6 108-9 110-2 114-3 115-6 PRS) 119-2 

New Zealand........ 00.0... 107-2 106-8 105-6 TOZS OS) ilies MAG) GUA kc et Been lay eer a me 8 


| The New Zealand trend it will be observed, was above that of Canada until 1904, 
since when it has remained below, maintaining on the whole a fairly level course com- 
dared with a fairly persistent though not extreme rise in Canada. Of the thirty-seven 
tommodities on which the above comparisons are based, 21 went up in both countries. 
Among these, 12 went up faster in Canada (namely, bacon, beef, lamb, salmon, oatmeal, 
offee, cocoa, tea, salt, coal, matches, whisky); on the other hand, nine had reached a 
*omparatively higher level in New Zealand (namely, barley, oats, wheat, mutton, but- 
| J os: 

_ *Barley, oats, wheat, bacon, beef, lamb, mutton, butter, cheese, salmon, currants, raisins, flour, oat- 
eal, rice, coffee, cocoa, tea, sugar, pepper, salt, soda, wool, iron, (galvanized), iron (bar), lead, spelter, 
une) coal, coal-oil, matches, cement, wire, linseed oil, hops, whisky, ale, soap. 


df 


” 
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ter, wool, linseed, oil, ale, soap). Nine articles in the list went down in both countries, 
the following having sagged to a greater extent in Canada than in New Zealand; 
raisins, iron (galvanized), cement and wire, whereas the following had gone down more 
in New Zealand than in Canada: currants, pepper, spelter (zinc), coal-oil and iron 
bar. In the case of the following articles, prices went up in one country and down in 
the other: cheese, flour, rice, sugar, soda, lead, hops. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND NEW ZEALAND, 1900-19138. 


Number of Articles, 37. Prices in 1900=100. 


124 | 
122 | 
120 
118 
116 
114 


112 
11.0 


108 
106 
104 
102 
100 
28 
96 
94 
92 


There are no comprehensive data for retail prices in New Zealand comparable 
with the similar figures for Canada,! but as already stated, an analysis was made by the 
New Zealand Cost of Living Commission of the trend of seventeen important food- 
stuffs included in the MclIlraith wholesale index number. An index number for Can- 
ada based on the same commodities was worked out and the two are shown side by side 
in the following: 
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TREND OF WHOLESALE FOOD PRICES IN CANADA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Number of articles 17 Prices in 1900 = 100. 


Year Canada New Zealand _ Year Canada New Zealand 
1890 114-2 103-0 LOO DE ee tae Pose ele 102-4 109-1 
NSOderes en ee 109-4 103-0 19020 Narn eee te es: 99-5 109-1 
IY Re ee ee a 99-9 105-0 1 see: CI aS arent oe 105-2 102-0 
RS aa ieee aa a Sa 100-3 101-0 LOO eee er Oe ae re: 109-8 107-1 
SOR eerie oie careats occas 91-9 100-0 LOO Gi sat cter.eretaababiotastus 110-9 107-1 
Oss SA ee ace as ara 97-1 92-9 ATO Gey Seas ese ie 120-5 112-1 
SOOM See Nasescertteisdesiaho 83-1 98.0 LOO Saas etaraneer pes 124-4 117-2 
TRV ene tues ea eee 88-3 101-0 TET ere ee ees ae Oi 127-0 108-1 
ODS, Se acer CRIS ENS Se 101-5 104-0 LOT er cera 129-0 110-0 
(GC ShQHht Jaae oe sea 94-4 98-0 Ue es SE oA oe Oe 128-1 116-2 
OO tere forces se ostewie 100 0 100 0 1 ORES ae Be OOo ars pita nsod me tLe Gee ene UR he 


ONE i so alt cies, 5 103-4 101-0 1913. etiatehoteryaertny: LE SM [LM ovlaicteee vaateie 


1Table ‘'B’’ of the appendix shows the New Zealand trend for sugar, vinegar, kerosene, starch and rice, 
as from the Cost of Living Commission Report p. 22. 

? Wheat, flour, barley, oats, oatmeal, beef, mutton, lamb, bacon, butter, cheese, tea, sugar, currants 
rice, salt and salmon. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF FOODS (17 ARTICLES) IN CANADA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
1890-191 


Prices in 1900=100. 


avers 
SEC EE 
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RECENT PRICES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The following prices from the New Zealand Year Book, 1913, “compiled from 
returns furnished by police officers, show the range of average prices of the principal 
articles of food and drink at the chief centres of population in each Provincial district 
during the last month of the year 1912” :— 


RANGE OF AVERAGE PRICES OF PRODUCE, LIVE-STOCK, PROVISIONS, ETC. IN EACH 
PROVINCIAL DISTRICT OF NEW ZEALAND DURING DECEMBER * 1912. 


Articles. Auckland. Wellington. Canterbury. 

I. Agricultural produce. LIES: oe Sin GU ieee. idl PE) ASE ROLY wero nice vra| Huiserd 
Wheat. 2... . per bush. (60 Ib.)..... On 66nto 4 6 4 2 to pt) Su Geto. 4 9 
Barley... ..... s KS OME ENT <A 4 0 to 34110 SG: LO: a 0 Sn Onto: 4 6 
BEDS nce oe (40 Fa eat 3 60 to SiO 2 10 to On Go 2 OL to 29 
Maize. 200.05. is (503278) eee 4 8 to 56 Ay 6. to oe a6 4 Oto 407-6 
Branesei sas. - * COM) ceer 1. 70to: 2 wn OR UO 1 Wa pao} 0 9to 1 6 
Hay, grass, per ton.............. 20" Oto 54:0 g0r3r15 0 to, 96 0 OFS 10° Octo. « 4 10. 6 

II. Flour and Bread. 

Flour, wholesale, per toh of 2000Ib..| 100 Oto 115 0 915 Oto 10 5 0} 8 100to 11 0 0 
Flour, retail per bag of 50 Ib........ OnfA) to) 6 9 Za LO 6 6 5, 25to 6 6 
CSRED CEE aa ene ma ee eg ro 0 7 to 0 8 0 6 to Uh i 0 6 to 0 7 

Til. Livestock and Meat. 

Wattle; fat, per head............... GAO Orton 9-40 20| 710.0 t. 10.0 0 8 0 OHe 140010 
mheep fat, per head...,............. Lois Ostoment (iF 76 14 (0tow “1 0980 LEMOntol een 0 
Butchers’ meat:— 

AC ae Dello voxteeeh a week 0 42 to OG 0 4% to 0 46 0 4 to 0 8 
Mutton pane Se ee, Bee Oneb ato. 0-6 0 42 to OOM 0 4 to 0 6 
Veal. 8 Ie cere tat Re 0 5 to 0 6 0 4 to 0 6 0 4 to 0 6 
ind hn SPER TA SOK cbr 0 6 to 0 9 0 6 to 0 8 0 6 to 0 8 
amb... . See Pie ema SPOR 0 53 to 0 8 OF Gato Ome 0 5 to Oesnr 

IV. Dairy Produce. 
Butter, fresh, factory, per lb. LOTS i ames it to eee? 1 2to if, 3 
Butter, salt:...5:...0... See 0 10 to 1ELO 0 8 to ie 2: 0 9 to 1 0 
heese, colonial........ Lo of kee 0 8 to 0 9 0 73 to 0 9 0 8 to 0 9 
Cheese, imported.,.... AS bless ee 0 11 to Be 2 0 to sie 1 E2EtO 1 10 
TT oe os ae a a per qt OF 3! to 0 4 0 93" to 0 4 0 3 to 0 4 

V. Farm-yard Produce. 

owls perwpains ! Soca... cess vieeaco vue 4 0 to oan0 oF Onto 5 0 3 0 to 6 0 

REKOVS. Per NCAG...-.+ 0... vec. 8 0 to 10 0 5 0 to 10 6 8 0 to ihe) 
Mrone per Ibe g. e 0 93 to on) 0 94 to Teo 0 8 to ie) 
206, EST LS an eens 0 93 to 0 0 92 to ited 0 9 to 10 
es a ar a en 0 11 to ip Si 1 0 to ie 0 11 to ig 

VI. Garden Produce. 

Potatoes (old) wholesale, per ton!...| 610 Oto 12 0 0! 4 0 0 tone SOM Olle G6, OMe 0) to be Se OMLO 
Potatoes (old) retail, per cwt....... dar 0™to 13700 620 to Oua0) 8 0 to 11 0 
BEMOUSMDEr Deseo hck Se eh 0 14 to 0 23 On Leto, Olmes 0 2 to 0 4 

VII. Miscellaneous Articles. 

i a 1 0 to le tg 1 6 to 2) 1 6 to 1 10 

“eve. YS AN | hae 2 ene en ieaouto 1 9 1 Seto 1 10 a6 to 20) 

Sugar, DG All Glass ort s ek AAlR 0 2% to 0 3 0 2 to 073 0. 2% to 0 3 
58), US? OES goa ce Re a De 0 2 to ORS OM 2ato OVS OP 2.to 025 
a 12 eG atome de 1 SiO L1p50" toe Lees OLE oe Ortounsl <Se0 
Beecompen ID. 6.2.00. eek. 56 -to. (a 5 6 to 6 6 do tO 8 0 
Meeerper ton!.................:.... lesan 70sto #114 ON) 11 8s0%to. 2049) Ol tala motown 2 eOl nO 
irewood, per cord................. £0, “Ojtore 2430.40) ithe 54.0? tons 2 08.50 16 0ktoma Io 2h20 


—— Z re 


* Page 754. 
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(3) South Africa. 


No statistics as to the trend of prices in South Africa are available, but the 
Economic Commission of 1913, whose report appeared in January, 1914, conducted an 
investigation into present conditions, certain findings of which are of interest here. 

Tn order to obtain a general idea of the divergencies in local price levels, the Com- 
mission (through magistrates and other authorities) secured from retail dealers in a 
number of places the current highest and lowest prices for certain commodities in 
general use, namely, sugar, cheese, butter, flour, bread, beef, mutton, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
bacon, eggs, potatoes, fresh milk, tinned milk, oatmeal, rice and paraffin. The 
(arithmetic) mean price of each commodity for each place having been calculated, 
that for Johannesburg in each case was put as 100, while the mean prices at other 
places were expressed by proportionate numbers, with the following result :-— 


Average of Average of 
eighteen eighteen 
articles articles 
general prices general prices. 

PMT WalUNOrtlerreirbe. > ake onus eine 93 Dur banty esa: ae ew th eeeree 86 
BeaulOrg: Wests ie. neon enlace ioe oe 95 Pietermaritzburg... esas oe eee 89 
COP SY shas Ian | id a as Auntie Ls SOc 8 ean 89 Boksburge2@ teen cece care tee ee 102 
W@rad OCleVee ne eee ee Te ras 87 Germiston.5. J: 2 .t4.csee ae oes 97 
Hast, DOndOny nea ssse emer: 98 Jobannesbureet ene 6 cee eee ere 100 
Grasati- Reinet... uae anee ee eeie eeae 84 Kruvérsd orpyta.c rn seaeies See 108 
Grahamstown wo. eae eect eee 88 PIetersbures.- ners soca ao ae oer 92 
GimDerle Vianna on tee eke eee orto 102 Potchefstroom +. ee ocean eens 88 
Keane Walliams Rownrsme se accra 90 Pretoriat-+ 20s: 5 ee ee eee 100 
Mossel (Ba yacnr oan. ate ane cer ete 89 Bloemfonteint ee eee 91 
Oudtshoorn’ wa fe 2 nese Sos ee 94 Parrismithe 4.40 544040. 06e-ere oes 103 
Port Dlizabethur oo seer eee tee 87 Jagersionteinseaadcacs ee seme 103 
Queenstownbe centre eases cee 92 Rroonstad 3 (kc eee aston 107 
Watenhaces asses saree eons See 90 


4 
4 
The report adds: “ Numerous causes can be singled out to explain why prices — 
have not the same level throughout the Union. In some cases certain commoditi F | 
are produced or landed, whereas to other places they have to be carried by rail or road, — 
frequently over long distances, and the cost of transport may become a heavy item in 
the expense of things inland. Other elements in the explanation of local differences 
in cost of living arise from the fact that the degree of competition and the perfection — 
of economic organization are not the same everywhere. Where the population is con- 
siderable, and the means for furnishing supplies are highly organized under competing 
agencies, and a large and steady market can be depended upon, a smaller profit per 
article sold is to be expected, and the cost of distribution must be appreciably lower.” 
After a somewhat extensive comparison of cost of living in South Africa and | 
elsewhere (a further reference to which appears on page 333 hereunder) the Com- 
mission concludes: . 


“On every basis of calculation the high cost of food in South Africa is 
outstanding. One noticeable point bearing on this is that South Africa raises 
only about 50 per cent of the wheat and flour consumed. Meat and meali 
figure largely among farm products, but it is the meat only that is consumed to 
any extent by whites. Mealie meal, although a valuable food, is almost negligible 
in the white man’s budget. It should be remarked also that the high rent of 
shops and other premises figure to some extent in determining the cost 0: 
living. With respect to other things as well as food, the general level of prices 


is bound to be somewhat high in South Africa in view of the great variety and 
a 


iB 


1 
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volume of imported goods which are brought from great distances, and have 
therefore to bear a heavy cost of carriage, and in view also of the Customs duties 
charged upon them.” 


The final conclusions of the Commission on this point are expressed as follows :— 


“(1) Cost of living for whites (food and rents) on the Witwatersrand is 
about 40 per cent higher than in America (the most expensive of the other 
countries examined) and nearly 80 per cent higher than in any European 
country. 

“(2) The chief factor in the ‘high cost of living in South Africa is rent, and 
another factor of some weight is the high standard of living, particularly on the 
Witwatersrand.” 


The report contains an appendix in which the average prices in the 27 towns above 
mentioned are quoted. An excerpt from this table is given below together with com- 
parative budgets as between Montreal and Capetown and Winnipeg and Johannesburg. 


AVERAGE PRICES IN 7 TOWNS IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Cape Graaff- Kim- Johannes- Kroon- 

Article. Quantity | Town Reinet berly. Durban burg Pretoria stad 

pence pence pence pence pence pence pence 
«(1 lb. 8-75 6-17 OE OOM errs ot cere 8-50 8-82 10-00 
Matton...! 05.2: ee 6-63 4-75 7 OO emerge, tee ee 9-00 8-39 8-00 
1G ae ee . 25-00 21-86 29-63 19-10 25-80 24-40 25-50 
‘Choy aR ae eB) 15:33 8-95 18-68 - 17-17 24-30 20-12 20-00 
‘SUED re As ae ee pat AY ae 2-69 2-61 3-00 2-65 2-94 3°27 2-75 
BS ACON ys: =) Ne “ 17-25 15-57 18-25 18-10 17-75 19-00 21-00 
Da ea er ee doz. 18-60 16-50 19-97 18-69 22-80 21-90 21-00 
CEES Oe ee lb. 14-45 12-89 15-71 12-90 14-70 15-17 21-00 
URS a ee 19-88 23-08 20-78 18-88 18-42 19-00 21-00 
Potatoes. 4.2.55... s 2-00 1-89 2-00 1-83 1-63 1-94 2-50 
LAGS Sea ae 7 2-54 2-53 2-91 2-40 2-92 2-74 3-00 
BSROACI SS Yok bece “ 2-60 3-00 3-00 2-00 3-00 3-25 3-00 
Fresh milk........ pint 2-88 2-47 4-00 3-00 4008 |e ee 2-50 
Watmeal oj... lb. 3-33 5-08 4-99 4-10 4-38 4-18 6-00 
ita eee = 2-94 2-53 3-39 2-80 3-60 3-57 3-50 
Paraftin..2:...0... case 8 gal.| 112-00 135-00 153-22 102-21 153-75 155-25 162-08 
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BUDGET AT RETAIL PRICES—CAPE TOWN AND MONTREAL, 
DECEMBER, 19138. 
Price per Unit. Cost per Week. 
Commodity. Sie 
consume 
per week. ae A Montreal rT saat Montreal 
Pacss Cents. Cents. Gente. Cents. 
TeX EY 2A a et ah A Ae ba ee eo ec a 4 Ibs. 8°75 17-50 17-70 70-00 70-80 
MRIEtoOma il bimeee ces, below enat e on hens ese Dib: 6-63 13-26 18-50 13-26 18-50 
BE eer ye terse te fest oA tli adem cote lene autre 1b. 25-00 50-00 40-00 25-00 20-00 
(Gravsieg ON ore seen GORE at aD eaten + lb. 15-33 30-66 35-00 7-66 8-75 
gait] Date tite as hisislintrsos salaeatas oes 6 lbs. 2-69 5-38 5-00 32-28 30-00 
IEP ANGLO: te otae Rom Meant oat cence nat teri 1 |b. 17-25 34-50 24-00 34-50 24-00 
TEER IC sVAgel 6 bi ae eran ema eins See 2 doz. 18-60 37-20 56-50 74-40 113-00 
(lveese wl te ree sire ti eae 2 lbs. 14-45 28-90 19-00 57-80 38-00 
JE ER Li ateierlll oes Seeks ME Ble ame tet cach Ate 3 lbs. 19-88 39-76 30-50 119-28 91-50 
BO TALOCR RD Mee eter utivdstacsse aaa canes: 2 pks. 30-00 60-00 16-66 120-00 33-32 
youre Bates hes SS Bis ees ia Na Pasar eee 10 lbs. 2-54 5-08 3-50 50-80 35-00 
leyiehve le lols ced tise APRs aime petra ce 15 lbs. 2-60 5-20 4-70 78-00 70-50 
Mreshum tes qitse seme caee vais seater 6 qts. 5-76 11-52 10-00 69-12 60-00 
@atnves lyase cue chien om cctta trations sneer. 5 lbs. 33-3 6-66 5-00 33-30 25-00 
$7.85 $6.38 
BUDGET AT RETAIL PRICES, JOHANNESBURG AND WINNIPEG, 19138 
Price per Unit. Cost per Week. 
Commodity Quantity 
consumed 
per week. |Johannes- Johannes- 
C burg. Cents. | Winnipeg | burg. Winnipeg 
Pence. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Becht Ws eae aoe ete ate ee 4 lbs 8-50 17-00 20-50 68-00 82-00 
Vat COn Deere eet: eer eorrents crcteteteaace iN Siley: 9-00 18-00 24-00 18-00 24-00 
ear lesen meet aera reen sca aes 4 lb. 25-80 51-60 35-00 25-80 17-50 
(QUa) Bife etal OV cern a Hier am Neier 5 oR Or an ean nee + lb. 24-30 48-60 40-00 12-15 10-00 
SLLSe Tn hell One eave SOPRA eeg OHIO MIG Beane Bes 6 lbs. 2-94 5-88 6-60 35-28 39-60 
BACON Pl Morttias hk etree 1 lb. 17-75 35-50 35-00 35-50 35-00 
HS OZ Maa cea Ae eee cere 2 doz. 22-80 45-60 40-00 91-20 _ 80-00 
(OUNVAOS ETS Neve sianmkere o's Renny cia ones maar ornare 2 lbs. 14-70 29-40 21-50 58-80 43-00 
Biber were chenacnrtr aceite ees ae 3 lbs. 18-42 36-84 32-50 110-52 97-50 
Potatoes, pk..... ecahanit sen ane Manes Aan 2 pks. 24-45 48-90 16-66 97-80 83°32 
ro Teeth RR en. ae ae. oe ee A 10 lbs 2-92 5-84 3-50 58-40 35-00 
Sten dels. Mephesto eer beate aie 15 lbs 3-00 6-00 5-00 90-00 75-00 
MLK Gite arate ne aan tee Ae aes aaa 6 qts. 8-00 16-00 10-00 96-00 60-00 
Ga tieals lbw. =. saad a peat ceca 5 lbs. 4-38 8-76 5-00 43-80 25-00 
$8.41 $6.57 


(4) India. 


The Commercial Intelligence Department of the Indian Government issues four 
index numbers of prices, based on statistics covering 39 articles, including metals, coal, 


textiles, grain, hides, sugar and chemicals. 
since 1900, or 25 per cent since 1896. The import articles of the list (11 in number) show 
a rise of 22-1 per cent since 1900, while the articles exported and consumed (28 in 


number) show a rise of 17 per cent. A special index number of the retail prices of 7 


These articles have risen 18-1 per cent 
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food grains shows a level much the same in 1912 as in 1900. Mr. Atkinson’s index _ 
number of silver prices (weighted) shows a rise of 22-1 per cent since 1900, or 34 per 
cent since 1896. ¢ 


THE COURSE OF PRICES IN INDIA, 1890-1912—IN DEX NUMBERS OF PRICES. 


Special Index | Special Index | Special Index General Index Atkinson’s 


Year. Number for Number for Number for Number for | Index Number 
Food-grains (1) imported articles the whole of for silver 
(retail prices.) articles (2.) exported and the selected prices (4), 
consumed (3), articles. 
BSOUM AS 2. s/h elgecten 63-0 94-8 83-9 86-3 82-6 
LOL, eh 71-4 pct hols} 83-1 84-5 83-9 
TRO NS. ak oo Sosafes 77-1 87-5 87-9 88-0 92-4 
SOS ae ar 67-2 93-0 90-4 90-6 90-3 
SO AN Asad edo ee 59-4 87-5 88-7 87-9 86-1 
OME EN cs oh oss ves, 62-5 90-7 89-6 89-6 83-9 
RO UMM orks hilt... 80-8 98-0 94-4 94-9 91-7 
LO: ofp oil Re 108-9 90-0 100-0 97-5 107-7 
; LOSS nu Se 72-2 83-4 82-3 82-8 88-2 
SUOMI SER i lrctces a2 t 71-4 90-7 80-7 82-8 84-7 
LOUD, 2 A ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
POUR ec OMe. Tee 81-8 100-0 3-6 94-9 97-2 
CD? 28 eae 73°5 98-0 91-2 91-4 89-6 
USTORS Ao Sue eae ener 65-7 91-7 83-1 85-4 86-1 
ODE 2 ee eee 61-0 96-9 83-9 87-1 84-7 
IGE ie 76-6 100-0 93-6 94-9 93-8 
OOM ook. saat: 93-3 109-4 112-1 111-3 110-5 
CUE ee 93-8 120-8 116-9 118-2 116-8 
DG ces ge 120-4 110-4 121-8 119-0 125-9 
POOOMMe nts, ye, 101-6 103-1 107-3 106-9 112-6 
TIDAL as ee error 87°5 113-5 102-5 105-2 ‘105-6 
DUI, Scene 83-9 117-7 109-7 111°3 109-1 
(UAE | oe 98-5 121-8 116-9 118-2 122-4 
sme a ee pce ares Fa Be) Pe) Bh 


(1) Rice, wheat, jawar, bajra, gram, barley and ragi. 
(2) Iron, copper, spelter, grey shirting, grey yarn, coloured yarn, sugar Mauritius, silk raw, coal, 
U kerosene oil, salt. : : 

(3) Wheat, rice, jawar, bajra, gram, barley, ragi, tea, sugar, ghi, hides raw, cotton raw, jute raw, 
silk raw, saltpetre, wool raw, castor oil, linseed, rapeseed, sesamum, poppy seed, coal, cotton 
yarn, cloth, jute, (gunny-bags), skins dressed, lac shell, indigo. 

(4) “The ratios for the different articles selected were weighted by Mr. Atkinson with reference to 
a standard of consumption. The weights are so arranged that 60 out of 100 are on articles of 
food (30 representing rice alone), 29 on raw produce and materials, and 11 on manufactures. Mr. 
Atkinson has discontinued his series since 1909.’’— Variations in Indian Price Levels from 1861 to 
1912, p. 2. Commercial Intelligence Department, India. 


The course of prices in India since 1900 is thus described in a report on Prices 
and Wages in India, compiled in the office of the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence, 1913: 


“1901-05.—There was no very marked return to ordinary price levels in 1901 and 

1902 as the weather conditions were generally not favourable, except, perhaps, for rice. 
But in the next two years, and particularly in 1904, agricultural conditions were dis- 
tinctly good, especially in the case of the wheat crop. There was in these two years a 
corresponding improvement in prices of food grains, especially of rice and wheat; but 

a set-back was experienced in 1905. The seasonal conditions of that year were marred 

_ by a partial failure of the monsoon in N orthern and Western India and by heavy rain 
and floods in Bengal and Eastern Bengal. A sharp and rapid rise in the prices of 

articles of Indian produce, especially food-grains, began in 1905. 


“1906-10.—The rise was sustained in 1906 as the spring crops of that year, except 
wheat, were generally not good, and the autumn crops were damaged more or less by 
excessive rain and floods, particularly in Bengal and Eastern Bengal. Agricultural 
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prospects were to a certain extent improved by the good winter rains which, though 
late, saved a part of the spring harvest of 1907 in Northern India. But as unfavour- 
able conditions prevailed in other parts of the country, particularly in Bengal, prices. 
remained unaffected; and when the failure of the southwest monsoon occurred, famine 
conditions declared themselves over a large area. The wheat and oil-seeds harvests of 
1908 were very poor owing to deficient and badly distributed rainfall. Neither were 
the autumn crops good. The rise of prices was accentuated in 1907 and 1908 by the 
widespread failure of the crops in Northern India. The wheat crop of 1909 showed an 
advance on the previous year, though the winter rains were generally deficient and the 
untimely rain in April damaged a quantity of the grain on the threshing floor in parts 
where the crop was reaped early. The monsoon was exceptionally favourable, and 
there was a considerable increase in the total out-turn of the staple crops. There was 
a phenomenal rice crop'in Burma and the two Bengals, the extended cultivation in 
the latter having been stimulated by low prices of jute. As a result there was a general 
decline in prices in 1909. The timely and well distributed winter rains brought fine 
crops to harvest in the spring of 1910. The monsoon of that year was on the whole 
favourable and the crops good. Prices continued to fall; but in the case of rice a strong 
demand from China operated to keep the rates at the level of the previous year, par- 
ticularly in Burma. 

“ 4911-12.—The spring crops of 1911 were on the whole good, though frost and rust 
affected them in parts of Northern and [Western India and prices continued to fall. 
The monsoon of that year, however, was not very favourable, particularly in Northern 
and ‘Western India where the autumn crops suffered more or less from drought, and 
prices of rice showed an upward tendency accentuated by strong export demand. The 
spring crops of 1912 suffered through drought in Western and in parts of Northern 
India and prices rose; and although the monsoon of that year was not on the whole 
unfavourable, the strong export demand maintained the prices of rice at a high level.” 


Direct Comparison of Recent Price Tendencies in Canada and India. 


The official statistics of wholesale prices in India and Canada include twenty com- 
modities common to both. No animal or meat products, fish, dairy products or build- 
ing materials are represented in this list, the comparison being limited to ‘grains, tex- 
tiles, hides, metals and coal. The following table contains the comparative index 
numbers for these: 


Trend of wholesale prices in India and Canada, 1900-1918. 


Number of Commodities, 20.* Prices 1900=100. 


— 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 


Canada erat etic a 100 98-0 93-1 90-8 92-6 97-0 10-98 

ih bI Re Selim aan Senate ae 100 98-1 95-6 99-0 101-5 104-9 110-0 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 

OUNCE Gas 5 dant apbtosh ore 5 120-0 119-2 110-1 110-4 118-5 120°7 |v % narra 


Nb Wee RNS ona AO On 112-3 104-1 109-3 113-7 117-5 117-4 118-4 


*Namely: Barley, flax, wheat, rice, tea, sugar, salt, wool, cotton raw, silk raw, jute raw, hides, 
copper, iron, spelter, coal, coal oil, shirting, grey cotton, indigo. 


\ 
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COURSE OF WHOLESALE PRICES, CANADA AND INDIA, 1900-1913. 


_ Number of Articles Included, 210. Prices in 1900—100. 


1206 


120 
lis |__| cdnade Wiss Is are | faie 
lle | Fee a a : | /’ lise 
peal hs 
112 | Fe Seka el el oe 112 
110 110 
108 108 
106 106 

104 104 


102 


Boo} | | a 

| 2s ma gs eles eae 

98 fa [| , | 98 

Beamon s/he dee holes Lolo [alo pile 

Rae : 

> SBR Eel ea 
iN i 

80 aoe Exide | 90 

88 er | | ad 

The Indian price level of grains, textiles and metals, it will be seen has gone up 


| faster than the corresponding level in Canada. Of the twenty commodities, fourteen 
show a greater increase during 1900 to 1912 in India than in Canada. 
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TV. Other Foreign Countries. 


Statistics of price trends in 1900 in various other foreign countries have been 
brought together in the accompanying large table, where an explanation will be found 
in each case of the articles included and the source of the statistics. The countries are 
dealt with in alphabetical order, both in the table and in the accompanying commen- 
tary, as follows: Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, Russia.! 


(1) Austria-Hungary. 


Four index numbers of prices in the Empire of Austria-Hungary are given. They 
agree in showing a persistent and material rise in prices. 

(1) The Wholesale Prices of 45 articles (taken chiefly at Vienna and Budapest) 
as compiled by Herr Von Jankovitch rose 14:6 per cent between 1900 and 1909. 

(2) Contract Prices of 13 articles at Trieste went up 45 per cent in 1900-1911. 
This number reflects the change in the cost of a yearly food supply for a working-class 
family. 

(3) Retail Prices. Two index numbers will be found in the table: (a) Statisties 
of retail prices issued by the municipality of Vienna (as analyzed by the United King- 
dom Department of Labour) shows that food and fuel have gone up approximately 35 
per cent since 1900, the chief rise having been in bacon (77 per cent); veal (54 per 
cent) ; butter (50 per cent); pork and lard (49 per cent); beef (44 per cent); potatoes 
(40 per cent); and flour (29 per cent). Prior to 1900, prices had been stationary on a 
low level since about 1884. For 13° of the articles included in this investigation, com- 
parative figures for Canada are available; these are brought tugether in a totai 
(weighted) index number in the following: 


1 The Municipal Statistical Office of Stockholm made in 1907-8 a budgetary study of the 
cost of living of 150 families with incomes of less than $1,200 per annum (Stockholm Statistika 
kontoret. Statistisk undersokning angaende lefnadskostnaderna i Stockholm aren 1907-8. Pa 
foranstaltning af Stockholm stadsfullmaktiges lifsmedelskomitte, verkstalld af Stockholm stads 
Statistiska kontor, Stockholm K. L. Beckmans boktrycheri 1910.) The number of families is - 
small but an interesting feature is an account of the expenditures of one family given for a 
period of about 40 years. Mention may also be made of a volume published by the Swedish 
Division. of Labour Statistics on prices of food and rents in Sweden during the years 1904 to 
1907 (Sweden K. Kommerskollegii Afdelning for Arbetsstatistik Lifsmedelsoch Bostadspriser i 
Sverige under aren 1904-7. Utgifyen af K. Kommerskollegii, Afdelning for Arbettstatistik Stock 
holm 1909). A digest of the contents of this report is given in Bulletin 84 of the United States 
Bureau of Labour. 

2 Alberti Mario II costo della vita i salarie le paghe a Trieste nell, ultimo quarto de secolo 
Ettore Vram. editore, Trieste Tip. Nouva 1911. 

3 Namely, beef, pork, bacon, veal, lard, milk, butter, bread, flour, sugar, potatoes, coal and 
petroleum. 


? 
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The following notes apply to the reference numbers in the preceding table:— 


(1) Foods, minerals, textiles and miscellaneous; chiefly in Budapest and Vienna. Bulletin 
of the International Statistical Institute, Vol. XIX, p. 136. ‘ 

(2) Bread, flour, macaroni, rice, beans, potatoes, olive oil, cheese, peas, beef, sugar, wine, 
vinegar and soap. The number reflects changes in the cost of a yearly supply of food for a 
working class family. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 328. x 

(3) Flour, bread, pease, lentils, potatoes, sauer kraut, milk, sugar, butter, beef, veal, pork, 
jard and bacon. ‘The original prices statistics are those of the Monthly Bulletin of the Muni- 
cipality of Vienna. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 327. ! i 

\4) Grains, breadstuffs, meats, poultry, groceries, forage, beverages, fuel, vegetables, dairy 
produce, etc. The original prices from Yearbook of Central Statistical Office of Hungary. U.K. 
Cd. 6955, p.. dod. y 

(5) Wheat, potatoes, meats, eggs, butter, milk, linen, calico, coal and wood. Bulletin In- 
ternational Statistical Institute. XIX 210. ; 

(6) Bread, coffee, eggs, butter, beef, pork, bacon, potatoes, sugar, rice and haricots. Orig- 
inal prices collected and published by Belgian Labour Department. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 336. 

(7) Grouped as follows: Group (1) Tallow, oleo, flour, flaxseed, cocoanut, rice, coffee, 
cocoa, tobacco, cotton thread, lard, copper, coal oil. Group (2) Horses, eggs, salt herring, 
wheat, potatoes, flax, linen thread, hides, boots and shoes, paper, wood, bricks. Group (3) 
Meat, salt pork, butter, rye, wheat, barley, oats, corn, sugar, coal, pig iron, iron bar, oil cake 
and timber. Group i is given a weight of 1, group 2 of 2, group 3 of 3. Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, XIX, p. 219. 

(8) Wheat, flour, rye, corn, barley, oats, potatoes, rice, cattle, sheep, pigs, salt meat, butter, 
sugar (3), coffee, cocoa, cheese, pig iron, bar iron, tin, copper, lead, coal (2), cotton, hemp, flax, 
jute, wool, silk, iron ore, zinc, hides, tallow, oil (3), linseed, petroleum, nitrate of soda, indigo, 
oak (2). U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 340. . 

(9) Wheat, flour, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes, rice, beef (2), mutton (2), pork, salt 
meat, butter, cheese, sugar (2), coffee, cocoa, iron (3), copper tin, lead, zinc, coal, cotton, flax, 
hemp, jute, wool, silk, hides, tallow, coal oil, linseed, alcohol, soda, nitrates, indigo, wood, rubber. 
UK. Cd6955.pie34 1. 

(10) Under the following main headings: Wheat, meal, wine, sugar, alcohol, coffee, coal, 
coal oil, copper, tin, zinc, lead, steel, iron, silk, wool, flax, cotton, soda, phosphate, sulphuric 
acid. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 342. See also wholsale prices, Canada, 1913, p. 282. 

(11) Consumption of a typical Paris carpenter. Salaires et coat de l’existence 2 diverses 
époques jusqu’en 1910. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 339. . 

(12) Wheat, rye, potatoes, rice, pigs, oxen, cows, sheep, coffee, tobacco, sugar, coal, petrol- 
eum, pig iron, cotton jute and silk. The original prices have been published by Imperial Stais- 
tical Office. U.K. Cd. 6955 p. 3538. , 

.(18) Cereals and other agricultural and fishery .products, colonial wares, textiles, metals, 
fuel and lighting. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 354. 

(14) Grains, vegetables, meats, textiles, metals, fuel, etc. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 357. 

(15) Rye bread, rye flour, wheat flour, beef, veal, pork,- potatoes, milk, butter, lard, eggs 
and beer. Original prices from the Journal of the Bavarian Statistical Office. U.K. Cad. 6955, 
p. 343. 

(16) The weekly ration served to the German blue jacket in home ports. U.K. Cd. 6955, 
p. 344. 

(17) Bavarian, Wurtemburg, Prussian and Baden. Commodities included: Bread, flour, 
potatoes, sugar, coffee, butter, eggs, beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon and milk. U.K. Cd. 6955, 
p. 347-8. 

(18) Wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, hay, straw, beef, mutton, veal, bacon, pork, butter, 
lentils, beans and potatoes. Bulletin of the International Statistical Institute, XX, 132% 

(19) Wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, beans, lentils, straw (2), hay, mixed bread, bread, rye 
bread, beef, pork, veal, mutton, (table) butter, eggs, wheat meal, whole barley, barley meal, 
buckwheat flour, rice, coffee (raw), coffee (Java), table salt and tallow. Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, XIX, p. 134. 

(20) Butter, cheese, oxen, calves, pigs, wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, peas, corn, potatoes 
and sugar beets. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 362. 

(21) Amsterdam, Harlem, Arnhem, Utrecht, Leeurwarden and The Hague. Twenty-four 
goods. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 358. 

(22) Wheat bread, rye bread, butter, beef, rice, potatoes, peas, pea meal and milk. U.K. 
Cd. 6955, p. 360. 


£23) Animal foods (7), vegetable foods (11), other foods (5), as purchased by Municipal 
Hospitals of Amsterdam. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 362. 

(24) Of the following: (1) Spirits, liquors and oils; (2) colonial products, drugs, etc., (3) 
chemicals, etc., (4) colours in general for tinctures and, (5) flax, jute, etc., (6) cotton, (7) wool 
and nair, (8) silk, (9) hay, straw, (10) charts and books, (11) furs, (12) mineral metals, etc., 
(13) vehicles, (14) stone, earthenware, ete., (15) rubber gum, gutta percha, etc., (16) cereals, 
flour and paste, (17) animals and their products, (18) miscellaneous. I Prezzi delle Merci in 
Italia, 1910—12, Achille Necco, Panteleonis number based on 19 imports and 12 exports shows 
a greater rise in the former and a less rise in the latter. 

(25) Bread, macaroni, rice, beef, Sausage, fish, eggs, butter, olive oil, milk, coffee, sugar 
and wine. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 363. 


(26) Wheat, bread, macaroni, rice, beef, coffee, sugar and wine. U.K. Ca 6955, p. 364. 
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(27) Bread, beef, veal, kid, ham, sausage, lard, bacon, cheese, butter, milk, eggs, codfish, 
olive oil and wine. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 365. 

28) Wheat, bread, wine, beef, pork, butter and rice. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 367. 

(29) (a) Foods, drinks and tobacco, (b) clothing and textiles, (¢) minerals, fuel, timber 
and manufactured articles. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 369. : 

(30) Rice, barley, wheat, beans, salt, beans preserved, jam, sugar, tea, bonits, beef, eggs, 
milk, plums and radishes. U.K. Cd. 6955 p. 370. 

(31) Meat, dairy produce, potatoes, cereals, flour, colonial wares, textiles and miscellaneous. 
U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 373. F 

(32) Based on prices published in the Annual Abstract of the Municipal Statistical Office 
for the following articles: Beef, mutton, veal, pork (salt), venison, mackerel (salt), cod (split), 
butter, margarine, cheese, eggs, milk, flour (wheat), flour (rye), potato meal, barley meal, peas, 
beans, potatoes, coffee, sugar, petroleum, coal, coke, fire wood. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 371. 

(33) Based on statement prepared for the Municipality of Christiania, including food, cloth- 
ing, rent, fuel and lighting, taxes and miscellaneous expenditures. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 372. 

(84) No. (1) Cereal products, No. (2) animal products, oleaginous products, No. (4) textile 
materials, No. (5) mineral products, No. (6) dyes and chemical products, No. (7) Colonialk 
wares. U.K. Cd. 6955, p. 375. 

(35) Based on Russian Official Statistics of foods contained in immediately preceding list, 
“as follows: p. 375 (a) rye, wheat, oats, barley, maize, peas, buckwheat, buckwheat meal, millet, 
wheat fiour, rye flour, bran, malt, horned cattle, live sheep, live pigs, beef, pork, butter, herrings, 
_ olive oil, salt, sugar, coffee, tea, rice, pepper, currants, almonds and hops. 
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COURSE OF RETAIL PRICHS, CANADA AND VIENNA, 1900-1913. 


Number of Articles Included, 13. Prices in 1900=100. 
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TREND OF RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA AND VIENNA, 1900-1913. 


No. of Commodities 13. Prices 1900=100 
1900 1905 1910 1911 1912 1913 
CORTE AL as eas OO en A RO 100-0 110-3 127-2 135-1 139-8 139-6 
MOTE ee eee Se ene tie hd 100-0 107-6 | 128-5 127-8 131-2 


Retail prices in Vienna apparently went up faster than in Canada until 1911, in 
which year and in 1912, however, the situation was reversed. 

(b) An index number based on a list of 60 commodities in 22 towns as recorded by 
the Central Statistical Office of Hungary shows a rise of 34 per cent between 1900 and 
4911. The 47 foods included in the list have advanced 87 per cent. Wheat has gone up 
52 per cent, oats 68 per cent, beans 68 per cent, flour 33 per cent, chickens 59 per 
cent, beef 44 per cent, pork 65 per cent, bacon 56 per cent, milk 57 per cent, coal 
29 per cent and hay and straw over 50. per cent. Altogether, 20 commodities? 
are included in the above list for which comparative price trends are available in the 
two countries; these are brought together in the following weighted index numbers: 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA AND HUNGARY, 1900-1913. 


No. of Commodities 20 Prices 1900=100 


1900 1905 1910 1911 
_ CRY “20 Mp) Se pikes 
GRA eae Seley Gotwetomiyticonetleciee he bee _ 100-0 110-5 130-8 137°3 
Shere PR Pe, tesa ce oieree epets Se hal ie 100-0 112-7 132-7 141-0 


The cost of living in Hungary on this showing has gone up more rapidly since 
1900 than in Canada. 


1Namety: beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon, lard, eggs, butter, milk, cheese, flour, bread, rice, sugar, 
potatoes, coffee, vinegar, wood, coal and beans. : 
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1913. 
Prices in 1900=100. 


COURSE OF R 
Number of Articles Included, 2:0. 


ETAIL PRICES, CANADA AND HUNGARY, 1900- 
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BELGIUM, 


Two index numbers, one of wholesale prices and the other of retail, will be found 
in the accompanying table. 

(1) Wholesale Prices.—The former, that of Prof. EK. Waxweiler, covers 10 articles 
at Brussels. Tt shows a rise of 13 per cent as between 1900 and 1910, eggs and meat 
having gone up fastest. It has not been compiled for subsequent years. Summarizing 
his results, Prof. Waxweiler states: “ For the last five years the prices of most of ie 
articles exhibited an upward tendency. Nevertheless the level of prices to-day (ie. 
1910) does not appear ‘to be exceptional.” 

Another wholesale index number for Belgium is that constructed by Mr. Maurice 
Sauveur, based on data published by the Minister of the Interior and Agriculture 
(Annuaire de la Belgique).* It is compiled only for individual articles and for 


‘certain groups. It shows an_ increase of 26 per cent between 1900 and 


1909 in cereals (wheat, rye, barley, meslin, spelt and buckwheat), of 32° per 
cent in vegetables (peas, beans and potatoes) of 17 per cent in meats (beef, veal, mutton 
and pork) and of 8 per cent in butter. Combining the 14 articles? which are com- 
mon to Mr. Sauveur’s statistics and those of Canada the following comparison of the 
wholesale price trends in the two countries is obtained. 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND BELGIUM, 1900-1913. 
Number of Articles 14. Prices 1900=100. 


1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 


Canad Vaile seu esle ian 03 100-0] 106-0] 115-3] 115-5) 110-6] 118-1] 121-7) 137-5} 140-9) 141-9 140-3 
Be let Tagy. 4 oiaueto ct cornet ore ee 100-0} 108-2] 107-7| 107-0] 106-5} 113-0} 115-0] 117-3} 114-4] 120-2 


Retail Prices—A retail index number for Belgium was compiled by the United 
Kingdom Department of Labour based on the retail prices of 11 foods in 16 localities 
as collected by the Belgian Department of Labour. It shows a gain of 32 per cent 
between 1900 and 1912. The chief increases have been in beef (70 per cent), haricots 
(49 per cent), bacon (46 per cent), pork (44 per cent), and coffee (31 per cent). Sugar 
has gone down 25 per cent. Taking the 10 articles? common to the Canadian and 
Belgian statistics of retail prices, the following weighted index number has been com- 


. piled. 
TREND OF RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA AND BELGIUM, 1900-1913. 
Number of Articles 10. ; Prices 1900 =100. 
1900 1905 1910 1911 1912 1913 
CUS GIT, es Boe eee tae AAO eco Geant ceca 100-0 111-5 131-7 144-9 145-1 149-2 
1Skelt'a (ne, ee ea eemaae cs AAAS te aes Ae LOOEO 108-9 119-5 126-4 129-3 


Both wholesale and retail prices it will be seen have been less buoyant in Belgium 
than in Canada. 


1U.K., Board of Trade, C. d 6955, p. 300% 
2Namely: barley, hay, oats, peas, rye straw, wheat, beef, mutton, pork, veal, butter, beans, potatoes. 


*Namely, beef, pork, bacon, eggs, butter, bread, sugar, potatoes, rice, coffee. 
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Prices in 1900=100, 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND BELGIUM, 1900-1910. ; 
Number of Articles, 14. | 
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COURSE OF RETAIL PRICES, CANADA AND BELGIUM, 1900-1913. 


Number of Articles Included, 10. 


Cad 


Prices in 1900=100. 
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(3) DENMARK. 


An index number based on import and export valuations by the Statistical Depart- 
ment of Denmark shows a rise of 18 per cent between 1900 and 1912. Statistics for 
the individual commodities are not given so that comparisons on the same basis with 


Canadian prices are not possible. 
(4) FRANCE. 


Five index numbers of prices in France will be found in the accompanying table: 


(1) De Foville’s numbers of import and export values is based on the annual yap 
lications of the Board of Customs. Imports and exports are first valued at last year’s 
prices. The difference between this and a subsequent valuation at current prices : 
“made the basis of the change in the number. De Foville’s (France), Sauerbeck’s 
(Great Britain) and Neccos (Italy) numbers are chartered together on p. 314. 


(2) Import Values.—An index number based on the import values of 43 articles? 
is published by the French Ministry of Labour. The foods alone of the French num- 
ber have risen 28 per cent. 

(3) A second series of official index numbers based on the market prices of 45 
articles shows a rise of 23-7 per cent. The foods alone in this series have advanced 
by 28°per cent. The articles correspond closely to those of the Sauerbeck number of 
Great Britain. 

(4) A well known French index number of wholesale prices is that of La Reforme 
Economique. The number includes 21 articles, the rise in which since 1900 has 
amounted to 18 per cent. 

(5) Cost of Inving. As the result of a special investigation by the French Statis- 
tical Department into the cost of food, fuel and lighting, based on the consumption of 
a typical Paris artisan, (carpenter) it is estimated that a rise of 15 per cent has taken 
place since 1900. If wine and sugar are omitted from the calculations the increase is 
shown at 23 per cent (considerable declines in the price of wine and sugar having 
taken place as the result of financial legislation). Working class rentais advanced 8 
per cent at Paris in the first ten years of the century. Combining food, fuel, lighting 
and rentals a rise between 1900.and 1910 is estimated at 13 or 14 per cent according 
as the calculation includes or excludes wine and sugar.? 


1 Since 1905 the index number is calculated on market prices and is extended to 45 articles 
(see Annuaire Statistique de la France, 1912, p. 223). 


2 France, Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Statistique générale de la 
France. Salaires et cofit de l’existence a diverses époques, jusqu’en 1910. Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1911. This report contains a compilation of retail prices of food secured from the 
bread-tax records, the slaughter-house sales books, the books at the central markets, the records 
of co-operative stores, the accounts of institutions such as almshouses and boarding schools, 
the books of restaurants, etc. The wholesale prices on the Paris produce exchanges are also 
given. The wage data were secured principally from statements of the councils of prud’hommes 
and from the pay rolls of Government establishments, Computations of the cost of living are 
given. 
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There are 38 articles contained in the French import price statistics as above 
described for which wholesale statistics in the case of Canada are available. Com- 
bining these for each country in turn the following index numbers are obtained :— 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND FRANCE, 1900-1913. 
No. of Articles, 38*. Prices in 1900=100. 


1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 1913 


Canada...| 100-0} 98-4} 100-1} 101-4 100-2] 107-4| 112-7] 119-0) 112-5) 114-1 119-6] 126-0} 188-8} 128-3 
France....| 100-0] 95-3) 95-3) 95-8 95-5} 100-9| 107-0} 109-6} 104-9} 106-7 113-3) 118-6 


On the above analysis prices have uniformly tended towards a lower level in France 
than in Canada, though the spread is not excessive. 


1 The index numbers for the individual commodities are not published in the Annuaire Statistique but 
were worked out from the actual prices quoted therein. It is to be remembered that import prices do not 
necessarily reflect with accuracy the general level of internal prices. : 

*Namely, barley, corn, flax, oats. rye, wheat, cattle (live), hogs (live), sheep (live), butter, cheese, po- 
tatoes, flour, rice, coffee, cocoa, sugar eranulated), wool, cotton, flax fibre, raw silk, jute, hides, tallow, 
copper, iron (pig), iron (bar), lead, steel billets, tin, zinc, coal, coal oil, oak, linseed oil, indigo, alcohol, 
sulphuric acid. 
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COURSE OF WHOLESALE PRICES, CANADA AND FRANCE, 1900-1913. 
Number of Articles Included, 38. Prices in 1900=100. 
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(5) GERMANY. 


Wholesale Prices.—Three numbers are given herewith: (1) a weighted index 
number based on 17 articles by Herr Calwer shows a rise of 29 per cent between 1900 
and 1912, but a decline of 6 points in 1913.1 Herr Otto Schmitz’s unweighted number 
of 29 articles rose 22 per cent between 1900 and 1912. (38) The index number of the 
Vossische Zeitung, which includes 39 commodities, had risen in 1912 by 26 per cent, 
but declined in 1913. 

The Imperial Statistical Office of Germany has published index numbers for 44 
commodities since 1899, but has not calculated an aggregate number. Among the more 
important increases shown in these statistics are the following: wheat 38 per cent, corn 
43 per cent, potatoes 60 per cent, pigs and calves 50 per cent, coffee 70 per cent, tea 
11, per cent, hides 64 per cent; on the other hand pepper, raw silk, pig and bar iron 
and English coal have gone down since 1900.” 

The official wholesale price statistics of Germany and Canada permit direct com- 
parison to be made in the case of 34 commodities. These are combined in the fol- 
lowing index numbers: 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND GERMANY. 1910-1913. 
Number of articles, 34. : Prices in 1900= 100. 


1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Canada...| 100-0} 99-8] 104-6] 108-9] 108-6] 111-9} 115-2} 118-9] 113-6] 122-5] 126-9| 127-9} 139-8] 135-9 
Germany.| 100-0} 94:5} 95-5} 98-0} 100-1} 102-9] 199-8) 114-5) 105-2) 108-5) 111-5 118-5) 128-7 


Tt would appear that prices have been somewhat less buoyant in Germany than in 
Canada, though the spread is not very great. 


1The courtesy of Herr Calwer in supplying figures for 1913 is acknowledged. 

2The Imperial Statistical Office also published in 1909 a study of the household budgets of 860 
families of persons of moderate income covering the year 1907-1908. (Germany.—Statistisches Amt. 
Abteilung fur Arbeiterstatistik. Erhebung von Wirtschaftsrechnungen minderbemittelter Familien in 
Deutschen Reiche. Bearb. im Kaiserlichen Statistischen Amte, Abteilung fur Arbeiterstatistik. Berlin, 
C. Heymanns Verlag, 1909). Practically all the incomes were less than $1,200 (5,000 marks), the majority 
being from $200 to $500. The principal value of this study is its detailed account of the various items of 
expenditure of the families studied. A digest of the contents of this report is given in bulletin 88 of the 
United States Bureau of Labour. No attempt is made to compare findings with earlier data. 

3Namely, barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat, cattle, hogs, lard, sheep, butter, herrings, potatoes, flour, 
rice, coffee, tea, pepper, wool, cottons, cotton, silk, jute, hides, copper, pig iron, bar iron, lead, spelter, 
tin, coal, coal oil, (U. S. standard) coal oil, tobacco, hops. 
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COURSE OF WHOLESALE PRICES, CANADA AND GERMANY, 1900-1913. 


Number of Articles Included, 34. ; Prices in 1900=100. 
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Retail Prices-——Four German index numbers of retail prices will be found in the 
accompanying table, namely, those of Dr. Zahn,' weighted, Herr Calwer, weighted, 
United Kingdom Department of Labour, weighted, and Von Zimmerman, unweighted. 
Three of the numbers agree in showing a rise of approximately over 25 per cent in 1911. 
The fourth, which reflects contract rather than retail prices, (i.e., the cost of the 
weekly ration served to the German blue-jacket in home ports) had risen only 14 
per cent in 1911; this, however, had increased to 24 per cent in 1912. Dr. Zahn’s 
number for 1913 showed a rise of 35 per cent compared with 1900. 

_ A composite index number of Herr Von Hartwig on wholesale and retail price of 
2% foods at Leubeck shows a rise of 22-3 per cent in 1912. 

The retail price statistics of individual articles in Germany contained in the 
United Kingdom Board of Trade report, 1912,? enable some interesting compari- 
sons to be made with the similar statistics for Canada. Four comparative index 
numbers have been worked out for these as follows: 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA AND PRUSSIA, 1900-1915. 


Number of Articles, 9.* Prices in 1900=100. 

1900 1905 1910 1911 1912 1913 
CANTOR Ae re ee oc Hele rections 100-0 113-5 137-6 150-5 152-8 158-9 
(PRUSSIA Se eee eat ete elena ae ee 100-0 112-8 126-7 135-0 


*Namely, beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon, eggs, butter, flour, potatoes. 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA AND BAVARIA, 1900-1913. 


Number of Articles, 9.** Prices in 1900=100. 

1900 1905 1910 1911 1912 1913 
(GENES Ci eta | Ce ie te Oe ie on Saat 100-0 112-3 133-3 144-9 148-8 152-2 
Bar ariaee ee ee cco tte ce ee teste ste 100-0 110-5 122-1 129-5 


(Ex) Namely, beef, pork, veal, eggs, milk, butter, bread, flour, potatoes. 


4Figures for 1911, 1912, 1913, supplied by courtesy of Dr. Zahn. 
2C. D. 6955. 


82696—20 
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COURSE OF RETAIL PRICES, CANADA AND BAVARIA, 1900-1913. 
Number of Articles Included, 9. Prices in 1900=100. 
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COURSE OF RETAIL PRICES, CANADA AND PRUSSIA, 1900-1913. 
Number of Articles Included, 9. Prices in 1900=100. 
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TREND OF RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA AND BADEN, 1900-1913. 
Number of Articles, 12*. Prices in 1900=100. 


ae 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


@anadapee ao Be is lays hiv uss ls evereshusue Slabs havusiedevorstaal a parla Rapper 100-0} 112-0} 134-4} 144-2] 147-8] 154-0 © 
Ba deiiaicsihe atin aumie Merace satire Mek aetneibiat see lend eterna Aa tee 100-0) 108-1} 125-5} 130-2) 132-9 


* Namely, beef, mutton, pork, bacon, veal, eggs, milk, butter, bread, flour, coffee, potatoes. 


TREND OR RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA AND WURTEMBURG, 1900-1913. 
Number of Articles, 11**. Prices in 1900=100. 


—— 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


OE VNEROEN. sini s amet eRe Ie Sia, Sirs RENE Ara ante eae Be 100-0} 111-1] 131-7) 143-5) 146-8] 149-4 


AWARE Le Manilo Uio vane. Lies) ees ye een pent Mee hoe ns Ree cl | at 100-0} 110-0) 129-7) 133-6 


**Namely, beef, mutton, pork, veal, eggs, milk, butter, bread, flour, sugar, potatoes. 


The general conclusion from these tables is that retail prices have gone up more 
rapidly in Canada than in Germany, one third to half again as fast. 
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COURSE OF RETAIL PRICES, CANADA AND BADEN, 1900-1913. 
Number of Articles Included, 12. Prices in 1900=100. 
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COURSE OF RETAIL PRICES, CANADA AND WURTEMBURG,. 1900-1913. 


Number of Articles Included, 11. Prices in 1900=100. 
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(6) HOLLAND. 


Wholesale Prices —An index number compiled by the United Kingdom Board of 
Trade of the wholesale prices of agricultural products in Hollond shows a rise of 35 
per cent between 1900 and 1911. Potatoes went up no less than 72 per cent, calves 50 
per cent and cheese 47 per cent. Comparative index numbers for Canada and Holland . 
based on 12 commodities which are common to both series of statistics are as follows :— 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND HOLLAND, 1900-1913. 


Number of commodities, 12*. : Prices in 1900=100. 


Se 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Canada...| 100-0) 104-5| 115-2] 116-3 108-7] 118-2] 120-2} 130-3) 136-8 139-6) 139-2| 146-8| 169-5) 145-5 
Holland...| 100-0) 113-1} 105-6) 104-5 106-0| 112-0) 112-5) 118-5) 116-1 121-3] 119-4) 180-5]......|.----- 


*Namely, butter, cheese, beef, veal, pigs, wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, corn and potatoes. 


Retail Prices-—The Dutch Department of Labour has compiled an index number 
from 1893 to 1912 based on the retail prices of 29 articles of ordinary household use 
(24 being foods at prices charged by Co-operative Stores in Amsterdam, Haarlem, 
Arnhem, Utrecht, Leeuwarden, and the Hague). The rise shown by this number in 
1912 compared with 1900.is 21 per cent, but the foods of the list went up 23 per cent. 
Combining the eight articles common to the two series of statistics** the following 
comparison is obtained. 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA AND HOLLAND, 1900-1913. 


Number of commodities, Sie Price in 1900=100. 


== 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1911 1912 | 19138 


—_—_ 


a 


See See ee ee 


Canada..... Re Bie hc ease erste asinine ninerdaederntes inci 100-0| 106-7| 115-3) 123-9 125-0} 120-2 
YSIS Se - p e Le SIOIE S  CiN a ate a a 100-0} 102-7} 111-0) 116-1 122-0 


**Namely, cheese, flour, oatmeal, rice, beans, sugar, tea and coffee. 


By the above showing the rise in prices has been more pronounced in Canada than 
in Holland, though the latter saw a rapid upward movement In 1912. 


Contract Prices—TIwo other index numbers based on contract prices are given 
herewith. One reflects the price paid by three large State institutions for food sup- 
plies, and the other the contract price for food paid at the municipal hospitals of 
Amsterdam. Eight articles are included in the former, which shows a rise of 22 per 
cent in 1912. The 23 articles included in the latter went up 33 per cent during the 


same interval. 
A comparative budget at 4912 retail prices in Montreal and Amsterdam? is 


given in the accompanying table. 


tAmsterdam. Bureau van statistik. Prijzen van levensmiddelen te Amsterdam. Prix des 
vivres a Amsterdam. Amsterdam, J. Muller, 1911. (Statistische Mededeelingen uitgegeven door het 
Bureau van Statistik der gemeente Amsterdam.... no. 35). Text in Dutch and French. 

2The figures for Amsterdam are from No. 41 Jaarcijfers, 1912, p. 47. 
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COURSE OF WHOLESALE PRICES, CANADA AND HOLLAND, 1900-19138. 
Number of Articles Included, 12. Prices in 1900=100. 
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BUDGET OF RETAIL PRICES, AMSTERDAM AND MONTREAL,’ DECEMBER, 1912. 


: Quantity Amsterdam. Montreal | Amster- | Montreal 
Commodity. consumed Price per| dam 
per week.|Price per|Price per lb. 
A Mos O51 lb. cents 
cents. * cents. 

ST Came ee emcee segsare sie = 15 lb. 16-37 3- Be 5. . 
pe AO A ee ee ea, lb. |. 110- 20-0 15 40-0 30.0 
Silas Steen Care Can cee cee: 2lb. | 130- 23-6 20- 47-2 40-0 
AWC beet nian abt Nel ie Riera, Seaeuhe irae Pare Cee ce illo 180 32-7 18- Boe 18-0 
TUES AROWC ore nee airs MIST PREU Bic eae CeO eee iia ipllleye 120 21-8 16: 21-8 16:0 
Lorie kaha Whbiae pada ones oad ogre cle ilAlleys 100 18-2 14; 18-2 14-0 
CoOaleOulmera loner stints sietecisre!e te ies ee 1 gal. Qn ore 43-3 23- 43°3 23-0 
GOL CO ee ley Fen eae ten eee eis) efits Jb. 143-0 52-0 60: 13-0 15-0 
PSL a ae ac one atc eccbens Vacca eeslinnereavonewollvtenents 6 lb 54: 4-9 3 29-4 34-5 
ERT Se et aie e is (6 ah ahae ede al'scarieh 21b 20 nae 4-9 6 9-8 12-0 
Tivtabe:S ac Rape ce Sena Retr eS Ome cher emmeree crepes ene 10 lb 20 3-6 4 36-0 40-0 
Branch pert eg srs oes arse oP as tb. 20 3°6 f 1-2 2-3 
Wrieceapplesme ae eie sss watieci cigs: ‘elit: 70 1a 13 12-7 13-0 
1D pao lq mints ee ene choo me een ope doum sa illo’ 50 9-1 12% 9-] 12-5 
TEXTILE Bs cis beeen ue Re selene ecg oe kes erence 8} thet 160 30-0 34-5 90-0 108-5 
Old cheese (Gouda).........-.-+-+2s05: 1 lb. 100 18-2 22 18-2 22-0 
New cheese (Gouda)...........-++-+++5 ies, 80 14-5 20 14-5 20-0 

$482 -1 $485-8 


* Dutch cent=2-5 cent Canadian. 
**Litre=22 gallons. 
{1 kilogramme. 


(7) YALY. 


Import and Export Values.—Index numbers compiled by Signor A. Necco, of the 
University of Turin, show a rise in prices between 1900 and 1912 of about 10 per cent. 
Tt is interesting to compare this number with those of De Foville in France and of 
Sauerbeck in Great Britain. (See accompanying chart.) 

Contract Prices—Two index numbers based on contract prices are given. The 
first reflects the prices paid by 43 State institutions for 12 foods. From 1890 to 1906 
prices were stationary or slightly downward. Between 1907 and 1913, however a rise of 
23-7 per cent took place, the articles chiefly affected being eggs, pork, sausages, olive oil, 
and wine. The second number reflects 8 foods as supplied to the Italian war office. The 
rise shown by this is somewhat less, namely, 20 per cent, chiefly in wine and beef since 
1909. 

Retail Prices——Two numbers are given reflecting respectively the course of 16 
foods in Rome and 7 foods in Milan. The former were up 7: per cent in 1912 after 
having been 8-3 per cent up in 1911; the later were up 30-9 in 1913. Taking the 
articles, 5 in number, common to Canada and Milan, the following comparison is 
arrived at:— 

TREND OF RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA AND MILAN, 1900-1918. 


Number of articles, 5*. Prices 1900 = 100. 


— 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 1913 


ee SS a eee a a 


Oo acs Eipemye HERS) EARS OIE) SRL I ST LAI OE emai aia idea SR 100-0| 111-0] 127-3] 132-2) 141-0 144-3 
NUIT: ok Coe eck, here IRGC CREO SSOP OiDr Oia Otani a ie aaa 100-0} 101-2] 124-8} 130-8} 130-8 130-9 


*Namely, beef, pork, bread, butter, rice., The investigation at Rome covers 9 articles included 
in the Canadian statistics, but for 5 of these, namely, butter, cheese, lard, veal and bacon, prices are shown 


to be unchanged. 


314 


THE COURSE OF PRICES IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND ITALY, 1881-1918. 
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(8) JAPAN. 


Two index numbers are given herewith, both of wholesale prices and both of the 
Japanese Department of Agriculture and Commerce. 

(1) The first covers sixty-three articles including, (a) foods, drinks and tobacco, 
(b) clothing and textiles, (c) minerals, fuel, timber and manufactured articles. The 
average rise in these was 33 per cent. Taking the food items alone, the rise was 54 
per cent. Textiles rose 30 per cent. 

(2) The second number covers 15 foods. Like the food section of the preceding 
number this shows a rise of 50 per cent between 1900 and 1912. 

As between Canada and Japan, comparative wholesale price statistics are available 
for 23 articles. Combining these the following numbers are obtained :— 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND JAPAN, 1900-1913. 


Number of articles, 23*. Prices in 1900=100. 


| | | 
| Zz 
— 1900 | 1901 | 9102 | 1903 1904 | 1905 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 4910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
eee | 
eat 
Canada...| 100-0 104-4) 100-8} 104-3} 106-7 104-3} 106-8) 118-6 118-4) 119-7] 128-0) 123-0 131-9} 130-0 
Japan. 2a. 100-0} 98-1} 96-9 102-0) 107-2 116-9| 116-5) 122-8 124-5| 120-2) 121-3] 125-3] 131-9 
| | 


*Namely, barley, hay, straw, wheat, beef, eggs, milk, rice, tea, sugar, salt, cotton, prints, silk, 


pig iron, coal, petroleum, pine (balk), pine (plank), shingles, nails, paper, indigo. 


Tt will be noticed that although the Canadian index numbers are more buoyant in 
the first three years of this century, the lead was taken thereafter until 1910 by Japan. 
In 1912 the numbers show exactly the same degree of advance, with the Canadian 


numbers tending to sag. 
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COURSE OF WHOLESALE PRICES, CANADA AND JAPAN, 1900-1913. 


Number of Articles Includede, 2. Prices in 1900=109. 
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(9) NORWAY. 


Wholesale Prices—An index number of the Norwegian Statistical Office, which 
covers 39 articles, shows a rise of 9 per cent between 1900 and 1911. The food items 
which number 22, have gone up 17 per cent, while textiles have gone up 18 per cent. 


Retail Prices——A yearly bitdget of a typical workingclass familiy in Christiania 
has increased 17 per cent since 1901. Down to 1906 the cost of living fell off in Chris- 
tiania, the increase above noted having occurred between 1909 and 1912. Rents and 
taxes rose only slightly, but-clothing, food and fuel went up rapidly. 

An index number constructed by the United Kingdom Department of Labour 
based on statistics compiled by the Municipal Statistical Office of Christiania shows 
a rise of 9 per cent in the lprices of 25 principal household supplies between 1900 and 
1911. Sixteen of these articles* may be compared with similar commodities in Canada 
with the following result: 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA AND NORWAY (CHRISTIANIA). 1900-1913. 


Number of commodities, 16*. Prices 1900=100. 


aaa 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1911 


GTC] a ee en oct s fi Heel ness) ob Svesaie tl erie vsbal totais isi sie feievelare 8.5 8 e/ At acclg en's 100-0} 110-9} 129-5) 138-1 
IN OIAVOMY Sisco MEd ola pish bl adloya nit Ct ©: glee se OTOH DOE a vORRy KIS SIUC aa ra Oi 100-0] 98-4} 107-4) 111-0 


*Namely, beef, mutton, veal, pork (salt), butter, cheese, eggs, milk, flour, beans, potatoes, coffee, 
sugar, petroleum, coal and wood. 


Retail prices would appear to have been much more stable in Christiania than in 
Canada. 
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COURSE OF RETAIL PRICES, CANADA AND NORWAY, 1900-1913. 
e 


Number of Articles Included, 16. Prices in 1900=100. 
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“ (10) RUSSIA. 


Wholesale Prices —Two index numbers are available. The first, that of the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Commerce and Industry, is for 69 articles. A general rise of 16 per 
cent is shown between 1900 and 1911. To this rise cereal products contributed 27 per 
cent, animal products 22 per cent, oleaginous products 24 per cent, textile materials 20 
per cent, dyes and chemical products 14 per cent, “ colonial series ” per cent; mineral 
products show a slight decline. Tt will be seen that the price rise has been highest in 
textiles, and next highest in animal products, hides and live pigs being a chief contri- 
buting factor in the latter. The second index number is one computed by the United 
Kingdom Department of Labour for the 30 articles of food represented in the above 
statistics. The rise shown between 1900 and 1911 is 20-8 per cent. 

Working out a comparison of the trend of wholesale prices in Canada and Russia 
as based on the 44 articles* which are common to the official statistics of both coun- 
tries the following result is obtained: 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND RUSSIA, 1900-1913. 
Number of commodities, 44*. Prices 1900=100. 


eae 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1918 


Canada...| 100-0) 99-8] 101-3) 102-0) 102-0) 104-1 108-7) 116-0] 113-8] 118-7] 124-4] 126-5| 135-8) 130-0 
Russia....| 100-0} 97-7] 96-4; 95-6] 98-4) 102-9 110-5| 118-0} 112-4) 118-1) 113-0) 116-4)......)...... 


*Namely, barley, bran, flax, oats, wheat, beef, cattle, hogs, pork, sheep, butter, fish, herrings, 
flour, rice, coffee, tea, sugar, pepper, salt, cotton, prints, flax fibre, hides, tallow, copper, iron pig, spelter, 
tin, coal, gasoline, coal oil, linseed oil, rosin, white lead, borax, caustic soda, copperas, indigo, hops, malt, 
corn, peas, rye, lead. ) 


The rise in Canada has been more rapid than in Russia, though in 1906 and in 
1907 the latter stood on a higher level: 
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COURSE OF WHOLESALE PRICES, CANADA AND RUSSIA, 1900-1913. 


Number of Articles Included, 44. Prices in 1900=100. 
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128 jf 128 
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122 | 122 
120 120 
116 118 
116 | | 116 
114 114 
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110 110 
108 108 
106 106 
104 104 
102 102 
100 100 
98 98 
98 98 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 
A “ WORLD” INDEX NUMBER. 


In summing up the preceding the first task is to present an index of the general 
trend of prices since the beginning of the century. As already made plain, the trend 
has varied considerably in different countries and in different articles and groups of 
articles. 

The two large tables at the end of the chapter, as already explained, contain the 
available index numbers of the individual commodities (at wholesale and retail respec- 
tively), and these may be made the basis for a summing up of the kind desired. An 
average “world” index number for each commodity will be found inserted in the 
tables; these when combined yield the results shown on the next following page. 

The results here given are unweighted, the averages being simple throughout. 
Those for the individual articles in the large tables accordingly tend to give promin- 
ence to price conditions in the smaller countries. As the rises, however, have been dis- 
tributed with apparent evenness between the large and small countries not much would 
seem to be gained by the great labour of weighting each number according to popula- 
tion. A more serious defect is in the fact that the averages for certain commodities 
represent a larger number of countries than those for others. For over forty articles 
in the wholesale list, for example, the average is for Canada and the United States alone, 
where prices have been exceptionally buoyant. The above “ world” numbers, there- 
fore, might be presumed to err on the side of buoyancy. 

The weighting of the various commodities, as in the preceding chapters—the 
wholesale by the series of group weights employed in appdx. IT (p. 90) and the retail 
ly the weights used in appdx. III. (p. 222) yields the following results :— 
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WEIGHTED WORLD INDEX NUMBERS, 1900-1914. 


1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 
Ne ected sSaq hak icp: # 100-4 104-8 104-8 | 100-6 105-6 110-0 116-2 
Pp ere re ees iste settee. aloe alee ni| i= \ayaynre niet alfrver neal eel oaa IROVIESY Weeerne, siete fptlyte oe Ce 
1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Bide cucee veneers ccs 114-1 114-0 116-4 117-7 127-0 124-4 
120-2 1238-3 | 129-3 131-0 


ee At ARS RS IRI EOC FES PCR Ta NLL ORM las aR woe 


q The effect of weighting the commodities, it will be seen, is to increase the buoy- 
ancy of both price lines. With regard to the wholesale line: from the fact that the 
groups in which the largest numbers of countries are represented in the detailed 
tables (viz., grains, meats, miscellaneous foods) are those to which the heaviest 
weights are attached, it might have been expected that the weighting process would 
tend to decrease any buoyancy due to the non-representative character of certain of 
the individual averages. This, however, is completely offset by the pronounced rises that 
have generally taken place in these groups. The weighting of the retail number 
emphasizes the rise to 1912 and the halt that was called in 1913. The experiment 
points to the view that the world rise is primarily a rise in foodstuffs. This, however, 
will be more fully analyzed further on. 
The general tendency may be summed up as follows: (1) W holesale—The first 
four years of the century saw practically level progress. With 1904, however, there 
set in a steady rise to 1907, when a check occurred which extended over 1908 and 1909. 
In 1910, 1911 and 1912 a very pronounced upward movement was recorded followed by a 
slight decline in 1913. (2) Retail—The movement was apparently more persistently 
upward than-in the wholesale prices, the numbers being higher throughout and con- 
tinuing to mount in 1913.7 


It is interesting to note 
nection with this “ world” movement, as in the accomp 


the line of Canadian wholesale and retail prices in con- 
anying tables and diagrams. 


1This is substantially the finding of Mr. Ho } 
Abroad, 1890-1910, in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, December, 1911): ‘The general feature 


one year only, and prices have since risen rapidly, ) 
level reached since 1883....In America we find a precisely analogou 2 i 
1890-99, but the 1900-7 trough is entirely swamped by a gener and while the 1908 dip appears, the 
subsequent upward movement has again been sharper than on t 
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COURSE OF WHOLESALE PRICES, THE WORLD AND CANADA, 1900-1913. 
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: COURSE OF RETAIL’ PRICES, THE WORLD AND CANADA, 1900-1913. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, 1900-1913. 
1900 1901 1902 - 1903 1904 © 1905 1906 
Would sean: eer oan 100-0 99-8 102-0 102-3 100-9 104-6 108-7 
Canadas tween. baeass teenies 100-0 100-5 102-7 103-3 105-3 108-1 110-9 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Noi als hymcies, Sakai Shee. iby oaea oe 113-8 109-4 110-0 112-8 116-3 122-6 121-2 
Canada nat. ccaaecses ete. Hes 115-6 113-3 116-0 119-0 121-3 129-2 128-7 
RETAIL PRICES, 1900-1913. 
1900 1905 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Wotldttecc.. (re ee tein see 100-0 107°3 120-2 123-3 129-3 131-0 
(Li MO Rhee: wanae Manage Wes soon ae S 100-0 } 110-1 129-0 135-3 142-2 140-5 


| 


An interesting combination of wholesale price index numbers for various coun- 
tries with the object of forming a world index number is that of Mr. G. H. Knibbs, 
C.M.G., Commonwealth Statistician of Australia (See “Prices, Prices Indexes and 


Cost of Living in Australia” 1912, page 76). 


The index numbers of the Economist, 


Board of Trade, and Sauerbeck for the United Kingdom, of Waxweiler for Belgium, 
of Schmitz and Hooker for Germany, of Necco for Italy, of various authorities for 
France, of the Department of Labour for Canada, of the Bureau of Labour for the 
United States, of MclIlreith for New Zealand, and of the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics for Australia, were averaged. In combining them the following 
weights representing relative populations were used: 


United | 
Country Kingdom] Belgium | Germany| Italy Franee Canada U.S.A. N.Z. Australia 
Weights.... 45 ih: 65 35 40 7 92 il 4} 
The world’s index number obtained in this way is as follows: 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 
100-0 96-2 96-1 98:3 | 100-0 106-8 113-2 105-9 107°5 112-3 115-7 


98-0 


It will be seen that this is in substantial agreement with the results indicated 


above except that it accentuates the weakness of prices in 1901-5 and in 1908-9. 
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ANALYSIS OF WORLD PRICE TENDENCIES. 


This general finding as to price variations since 1900 requires analysis from two 
main points of view, (1) that of the countries included, and (2) that of the commodities 
included. The two of course are not mutually exclusive; much of the significance of 
the variations lies in the interplay of the two factors of locality and of commodity, as 
when an article rises in one country but falls in another. This, in fact, will be found 
to point the way to much that is explanatory of the price situation. In the first 
instance, however, it will be well to employ the two methods separately. 


SUMMARY OF PRICE VARIATIONS ACCORDING TO COUNTRIES. 


The variations of prices in different countries has been the subject of fairly minute 
examination in the earlier part of the chapter and it remains only to bring together the 
results in summary form. 

In the first place, notwithstanding the lack of common basis to the statistics, the 
general impression conveyed is tolerably clear. Briefly it is, that although the main 
changes in the direction of the price movement since 1900 may be described as 
synchronous in the several countries, the lesser changes are not invariably so, and the 
extent of the rises and falls at times differs materially. 

Looking chiefly to the final results of the various changes, it is possible to classify 
the countries examined into three main groups according to the degree of buoyancy 
which their prices have shown: (1)'In the group in which prices have risen least 

(10-20 per cent) and which lie below the average, may be placed the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Norway and Russia. (2) Germany and Austria 
constitute a second group where the rise in prices has been materially greater than 
in the first (25-40 per cent). India, Australia and New Zealand exhibit highly indivi- 
dualized price movements, but on the whole may be added to this second group. (3) In 
the third group, that in which the rise has been most pronounced (40-50 per cent), 
and considerably higher than the average, fall Japan, Hungary, the United States 


and Canada. 
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PER CENT OF RETAIL PRICE LEVEL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF CURRENT 
CANADIAN LEVEL, ALL 100 IN 1900. 
1900 1905 1910 1911 1912 1913 

(GEnTEVs ek ieee eee as SALES mare Peectyiog Sara 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
MimtbeeieECIng CO Mimesh. me orks sale mess le a6 ois 100-0 Oley: 82-9 77:5 78-8 78-5 
ni veda states tet sport ety aioe o onls 100-0 101-8 103-1 95°5 101-6 102-4 
PATS DR OUR RRs oa apt cee Ar less foudgersl sess xe 100-0 91-3 83-2 78-4 Sa lt mec nero ues 
SIECAD EIEN, 5 ak at ete i Parte tal te. car atee te aa a 100-0 97-5 101-0 94-6 CRS Cone RA 
PET UNYSR aT Vite Mee ese Elche Se iateiss eel Sloe Blan ahi 100-0 102-0 101-4 OEE AS as st, ial og amrrcmtic 
elon rman once tmtarsh tines arenas 100-0 97-7 90-7 87-2 SOME ature are 
TRiTOFSRVERS 3 eke he Ny gee ek a i ee 100-0 99-4 92-1 ESE eis, cacao eves taeene hele 
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This, as above stated, is by way of rough interpretation of the preceding figures. 
For more precise comparisons betwen the various countries inter se, the discrepancies 
jn the statistics offer considerable difficulties. The method pursued above of institut- 
ing a series of comparisons between Canada and each of the countries in turn shifts 
the basis in each case and does not directly allow a general point of view. This, 
however, may be obtained by bringing together the figures of variation between the 
price rise in Canada and that in the several countries from year to year. In the 
accompanying tables, the figures show the per cent which the price level in each 
country is of the current level in Canada, both having started even at 100 in 1900, 

A recent valuable estimate of the different extent to which prices have risen in 
different countries is that of the United Kingdom Board of Trade in its report on 
“Cost of Living of the Working-classes, 1912.”1. The comparison is limited to food 
prices, the purposes being in the first instance to portray the rise in the cost of living. 
The method followed was to combine the food prices contained in the official index 
numbers of the several countries and to present the results side by side. Though the 
criticism of this method is possible that the results are obtained for the different 
countries by quite different methods (the result for the United Kingdom, for example, 
being based on the retail prices of 23 articles of foods in London weighted according 
to workmen’s consumption, whereas that for Canada is based on the wholesale prices 
of 78 articles at primary markets weighted by a series of group weights), it is 
undoubtedly a valuable index. 

The table is given herewith with additions and revisions for which acknowledge- 
ments are due to the Board of Trade. The figures are in general accordance with the 
analysis already given. In 1911, the last year for which the table is complete, Canada 
stands fourth from the top of the list, at a small interval below the United States, 
Japan and Hungary. In 1912, with two of the three high countries unrepresented, 
Canada stands first on the list in close proximity to the United States. 


COMPARISON OF ACTUAL PRICES. 


As an addendum on actual living costs, as between certain countries, the findings 
of the United Kingdom Board of Trade, the only authority which has recently investi- 
gated the comparative level of the cost of living in different countries on a compre- 
hensive scale may be cited from the series of reports already mentioned.2 The con- 
clusions of the Board of Trade are expressed with caution, and are intended to show 
tendencies rather than to give exact ratios; but in general it was found that the level 
of the cost of living is much higher in the United States than in the other countries 
investigated, namely, the United Kingdom, France, Germany and Belgium. The com- 
parison is given as follows, prices in the United Kingdom being represented as 100:— 


Average 
ee Number Expenditure 
Country, of Retail on Food, Fuel 
Towns. Prices. and Housing. 
Uiboa Cine OW art al heer sesh. oa ere ae ih ty on de peice 88 100 100 
ECS ate PE Ok TN ts, Bice we pe Nee ek gE 30 118 110 
Germany b Bice Richi cnc) Geen cR ae TORS aoe EE NL SIMEE OR Rita te 33 118 119 
PCN end gts Or ier) ad eee ONE ee! 2! ea ee 15 99 94 
UATE RC WERDER pacccintan Ass ase onde hank oe aac ae eae Mea ae 28 138 


1 See foot-note, p. 228. 
2 See foot-note, p. 228. 
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‘ Supplementary to the above, an estimate of the same kind made by the Economic 


Commission of South Africa in 1913 may be quoted. The following table is based on 
a budget which includes sugar, butter, potatoes, bread, flour, meat and milk :— ; 


RELATIVE COSTS OF FOOD IN SOUTH AFRICA AND ABROAD. 


Relative costs] Relative costs 
of Food of Food 
according to | according to 
— the South [Standards of| Mean. 


African Living in 

Standards of| Countries 

Living. mentioned. 
Wa aichia Genie | ioe 5o da ema ecis BS Ge Ac ORE LMS UCD oo prumo tad 100 100 100 
Ghavgili JMB <0 io Oulton ida ae Bae DDee UR COON OBET ROO prnnntiba Fy lectin bas faisclp cgi tiie aes ici tit 90 
United Kingdom 66 62 64 
France 78 65 72 
Germany 79 61 70 
Belgium 68 53 61 
United States of America 84 82 83 
Canada 84 85 85 
PATS Teh Ae ee eee eee slates coke esha letters Siineye” en ch oles eNF aan » 67 68 68 
Telcoa gf PASAT ES, AIC Le IRS Bieta ilar Bonner oi sieen MikcRa 61 62 62 


*The figures in these lines are too low. 


PRICE VARIATIONS ACCORDING TO COMMODITIES. 


Turning to the second point of view, that of the analysis by commodities: the table 
of wholesale group indices already given (page 322) in conjunction with the large 
tables themselves will be found to throw considerable light on where the chief factors 
in the rise-have operated. It is apparent at a glance in the table on page 322 that 
farm products have led the advance. Animals and meats, grains and fodder and dairy 
produce stand first in 1912-1913 in the order named, followed by the associated group 
of hides and leather. Fish comes next, followed by building materials and textiles 
(cotton and jute), with miscellaneous food products on a somewhat lower plane. 
Metals, fuel, house-furnishings, and drugs all show rises of less than 15 per cent, the 
first-mentioned showing little rise at all. 

Among articles that show extreme rises at wholesale may be mentioned resin, 
potatoes, onions, opium, hay, malt, peas, mackerel, hops, wheat, shorts, lard, eggs, hides, 
cattle, bran, jute, corn, tin, hogs, beef, straw, cod, oak, coffee. The articles which have 
advanced most rapidly at retail are beans, potatoes, pork, lard, veal, bacon, eggs, 
mutton, beef, butter. 

Two highly important generalizations to be added to the above are (1) a compari- 
son of the world rise in foods as opposed to materials, and (2) a comparson of the rise 
in raw materials as compared with that in manufactured products. Index numbers 
combining all the data in the large tables follow :— 


== 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


Foods.....| 100-0} 104-3] 110-0} 106-9] 103-6] 108-5} 109-9 115-5} 117-0] 117-9] 119-3] 123-4) 134-0 125-8 
Materials.| 100-0] 96-7) 97-1] 99-2] 99-2] 102-0) 108-0 112-8} 105-2] 104-5) 108-5] 111-3) 114-7 117°8 
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epets 1900 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


TRENT sae esha be pe Ae ny Ae OR RRO Iron Ae ice Piya. i: 100-0} 124-4) 135-5) 130-4 
AVE UTC HATER PTO GEES o os acces am a:2 Seeceess.e cit pni ole 3.0 sees oleae Soto a eee ene 100-0 113-2) 117-2 118-3 


The above bears out the conclusion already apparent that the rise of the past few 
years has been more than half again as great in foods as in materials, and more than 
a third again as great in raw products as in manufactured articles. It is clearly in 
food production and in the primary processes of production generally that the chief 
factors causing the rise have been at work. 

It is, however, as already remarked, in the observation of the variations of these 
tendencies in different countries that their true significance is apt to be revealed. In 
the following table will be found the “food” and “ materials” index numbers respec- 
tively for nine countries, obtained by averaging in each ease all the data contained in 
the large tables. é 


1 Mr. Hooker’s tables in the article already quoted (see footnote, pp. 229 and 323), areof 
interest in connection with this table. The figures, of course, come only to 1910-1911, since when 
there has been a pronounced rise in foods, and they cannot be directly compared with the above 
owing to the difference in base. 


MATERIALS. 
— United King- France. Germany. |United States} Canada. 
om. 
(Sauerbeck) 
Average 1890-1899..0.......... 100 100 100 100 100 
Average 1900-1909..........0.. 119 127 123 124 116 
PRVOLAPO COLO siete ft tiers 127 138 132 137 123 
Average, September, 1911..... 128 143 137 SUE ni, Uta te SERRA oe 
\ 
FOODS. 
|United King- 
—— om France. Germany- |United States Canada 
(Sauerbeck) 
Average 1890-1809............. 100 100 100 100 100 
. Average 1900-1909............. 101 96 108 117 112 
PV ELAOO AGIOS. on. ces Sa 108 101 125 134 128 
Average ,September, 1911..... 114 115 L42 yr AS. Wes 27 oe ee a oe 
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THE COURSE OF FOODS AND MATERIALS, 1900-1912. 


Foops. MATERIALS. 
- Country. 
No. of Index No.| No. of |Index No. 
, Articles. |1911-1912.| Articles. |1911-1912. 
@anaas Mase oes alg ie De Pees eee lee eT : 7 
ne ee re Fe ee ttak 
United States....06.0¢-c--nceeee tes ee cee ences Dat meen 45 129-4 68 108-9 
oe RMR RRS Ion PR RE ee re he choi ta vise whe witiehepecd rece iene» 35 109-8 1183 97-4 
Raw Gist Cae A aude © Oe Soe Oe eta Tope Danae aad Min aos 22 105-2 11 95-4 
ae oo 8 eA Beal sdlc GEES BORD ARO COICO rane Te ag 16 127-1 21 112-1 
Aon bg ea 2 Be cot Gann dao DORADO a Acie 17 121-8 15 107°5 
; STRELA re TT Parte ois ret carn mien past ate wcisiits cary ee gre 20 114-5 17 112-3 
A Thee 38 2a Ale RR I Se I pr a ee a age ee 10 139-7 11 115:3 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DATA ON COMPARATIVE PRICE MOVEMENTS. 


To attempt an interpretation here of the comparative price movements above 
described from a casual standpoint would be to anticipate much necessary data to be 
given hereinafter. It is, however, of interest even thus early to note certain features 
that pave the way to explanations. 

It is, of course, well known that prices are one of a group of economic phenomena,— 
including trade, finance, unemployment, the marriage-rate—that tend to move together, 
indicating “prosperity ” on the one hand, or “ depression ” on the other according to 
the direction taken. There has been a general rise in prices since 1900, but so likewise 
has there been, as is well-known, a general buoyancy of trade and industry. The world, 
as a whole, has seen “ good times » during the past decade, and it is a natural presump- 
tion (recalling the discussion on this point in the introduction appdx. I, p. +82, to 
associate the price-rise with that fact. 

This connection is further established when it is point! out that the price-rise has 
differed in different countries very much according to what is known to have been the 
general economic trend and the general intensity of the conditions just described as 
constituting “ good-times.” In countries where that trend has shown only a moderate 
degree of change, prices have exhibited corresponding steadiness. Where, however, 
there has been great buoyancy in any particular direction, with consequent displace- 
ments or readjustments, prices have gone up very rapidly. For example, in Great 
Britain, France and Italy, where economic progress since 1900 has been that of normal 
prosperity, the line has moved with corresponding slowness. Where, as in Germany, 
there has been a more rapid process of industrial expansion, the price line has been 
more rapidly upward. Finally where, as in Canada and the United States, this develop- 
ment has attained extraordinary proportions, the highest rise in the line is found. 

It is, however, in the examination of the price-rise in different commodities, and 
particularly as between the two broad groups of foods and materials that confirmation 
of the above is found. That foods in general have risen more rapidly than materials is 
a symptom of an era of exploitation and expansion. Such an era, though: it creates a 
very marked demand for materials, and thus tends to raise their price, provides with 
almost equal celerity for an increase in their supply. It does so, however, at the 
expense of diverting effort from food production and foods in consequence show a 
diminution in supply at a period when, to a certain extent at least, the “ good-times ” 
allow of increased consumption. An increase in food production, apart from the diver- 
sion just mentioned, is of course, necessarily a slower process than an increase in the 
supply of materials. Moreover, the food supply is a local concern to a degree that the 
supply of materials is not. A harvester may be shipped around the world and be con- 
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tracted for months in advance. Food supplies are much more difficult to handle thus, 
with the result that when a local source fails a considerable rise in price is almost . 
invariably entailed. The same reasoning applies within limits to the groups of raw 
and manufactured articles. 

Finally, when we turn from a general statement of this kind to the record of varia- 
tions in foods and materials in the different countries set forth in the table on page 334 
the most striking fact of all appears. It is precisely in the countries where the general 
buoyancy has been greatest that food prices have risen the most. In general, the rise 
in materials has been about the same as in the leading countries, averaging, in fact 
110.4 for the European countries and 110-5 for Canada and the United States. Foods 
on the other hand average 131-0 in America, compared with 110-0 in England, 114-5 in 
Russia and 121-8 in Germany. The figure 127-1 for France looks like an exception 
to the rule, but as this represents import values only, it is not to be pressed. In other 
words, the high price lines of countries where expansion has been most in evidence 
-reflects a rise in food prices due to that expansion. 

One of the most striking of recent developments in Canada and the United 
States is the rapid decline in food exports, leading in some cases to importations. Eng- 
land who for years has drawn her chief foods from abroad has seen little change in the 
method of supply. ; 

The conclusion then is that, whatever the ultimate cause which set the world pro- 
cess in motion, a large part of the task of tracing causes in Canada lies in an analysis 
of the expansion through which she has passed since 1900. 
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*The index numbers in this table are from the following sourées :— 


Canada :—“ Wholesale Prices, Canada, 1890-1909,” Special Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, ditto 1910, 1911, 1912, 19138, prices at leading markets. 

United Kingdom —(1) Sixteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom (Cd. 7181) and “Cost of Living of the working-classes” (Cd. 6955) pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade of the United Kingdom, 1913. Prices taken are in the 
most cases the average import or export declared values as computed from the trade 
returns of the United Kingdom, but for some articles (e.g., potatoes) contract prices, 
and for others (e.g., British meat and British wheat, barley and oats) market prices 
are used. (“Cost of Living of the working-classes.” (Cd. 6955) page XLV.) 

(2) Sauerbeck, in the “Journal of the Royal Statistical Society” April 1914, 
continued by the “Statist,” London, monthly since 1912. Prices at leading British 
markets. 

(3) “Economist,” February 21, 1914. Prices at principal British markets. 

United States :—“ Wholesale Prices” published by the United States Bureau of 
Labour (Bull. No. 149, May 14, 1914). Prices at leading markets. 

Australia :— Prices, Prices Indices and Cost of Living in Australia,” Report No. 
1, December, 1912, continued in “Trade Unionism, Unemployment, Wages, Prices and 
Cost of Living in Australia,” published by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, April, 1918. Prices taken at Melbourne. 

Report No. 2. These reports do not contain index numbers of individual commo- 
dities: the numbers appearing in the above table have been calculated from the actual 
prices. 

New Zealand :—* The course of prices in New Zealand,” by James W. MclIlraith, 
LL.B., Wellington, 1911. Prices at Wellington and Christchurch. 

India —“ Variations in Indian price levels,” published by the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Department of India, Caleutta, 1913. Prices at leading markets. 

Belgium :—* Bulletin de L’Institut International de Statistique,” Tome xix,—3e 
Livraison.” Index number of M. Maurice Sauveur. Prices at various markets. See 
also U. K.. “Oost of Living of the working-classes,” 1912. (Od. 6955). 

Prance:—(1) “ Annuaire Statistique de la France,” Vol. 31, 1911, published by 
the Ministre du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale; prices at import values. No 
index numbers are given in this volume: those in the above table have been calcu- 
lated from the actual prices given therein. 

(2) “La Reforme Economique,” January 23, 1914—market prices. 

Germany :—“ Vierteljahrshefte Zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs” (quarterly 
journal of the Imperial Statistical Office of Germany, part 1, 1914). Prices at various 
markets; see also “Cost of Living of the working-classes”” by the United Kingdom 
Board of Trade, 1912 (Cd. 6955). 

Holland :—Compiled from market prices in “Verslagen en Mededeelingen van de 
Directie van den Landbouw,” 1912, No. 4, “Verslag over den Landbouw in N ederland 
over 1911,” by the United Kingdom Board of Trade in “Cost of Living of the work- 
ing-classes,” 1912, (Cd. 6955.) 

Russia:—Annual Reports issued by the Statistical Department of the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry of Russia, as quoted by the United Kingdom Board of Trade 
in “Cost of Living of the working-classes” 1912, (Cd. 6955). Prices at leading 
markets. 

Japan :—Twenty-ninth Statistical Report of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, Japan, 1913. Prices are the average for a large number of towns in vari- 
our parts of the country. See also U. K. “Cost of Living of the working-classes ” 
1912. (Cd. 6955). 


x NotTE.—The average index numbers for the later years, where the number of countries is less, 
ave been calculated by the “ chain” method, e.g., the average 164.2 for bran in 1912 represents, 
not the average for Canada and Australia, but the per cent change which the numbers for these 


countries show applied to 142.8, the number for 1911, which was an average for Canada. Australia 
and Russia. ’ 
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RETAIL PRICES—INDEX NUMBERS FOR VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Commodity. 1900 1905 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Beef— 
Canndaree ne anes oo: Sarl OUneeeee rece 100-0| 111-8} 188-2} 139-6) 158-0) 171-3 
(GPiinie Cp Boe cod aeets ape oee Shoulder roast...... 100-0} 125-5} 130-6) 1386-7) 150-0) 161-2 
Tnived@Minzdornecee sda casa et aisle cla Hehe ne 100-0 98-7} 118-1) 110-4; 117-8} 120-5 
Winrbed tS pateseneem cute te SinlOiey ance eee ees 100-0 103-2 125-1 125-1 142-9 159-9 
inipece Suabesee fas rina s ncl- Shoulder roast...... 100-0} 106-3} 126-0} 126-8} 142-3) 157-3 
OMT SETA Li eee eee ee te OLELOIM gs ects oes 9,82 100-0 97-7 97-2 96-3) 107-4 
VAIL AIEE once Sat OeROG SEES IRibsroasteeerne css. 100-0 96-4 96-4 95-1 99-7 
PATS UTTER eo cee eer ete areitre 6, cheno we 4 Sey re A A ae 100-0} 108-7} 121-5) 134-5} 144-6 
1B Nitevegeniaiay Gop see Sle diotiek Aor oo Oe aaa Slip Cee 100-0} 112-0} 123-0} 144-0 
TBS fet iiiditets bh Mado we teace oc emo ammneosoy© 100-0) 125-9) 142-2) 150-0) 169-9 
Germany in Prussia.....2.. 0-12-08 sees epee tee 100-0} 113-5) 126-2) 131-7 
Germany Bavarlaeds ss 22 aye oceels te lar r ee 100-0} 112-0} 128-0} 186-0 
(Gianna asin apy Oiler. Shae ee on aoe user amotio 100-0} 109-0) 122-0} 129-0) 186-0 
Germany in Wurtemburg.........-.--+-++:+++5: 100-0} 113-0) 130-0) 138-0 
ihwaiiratn Ivonne badongo apse aban Ioan 100-0; 100-0) 120-0} 130-0| 120-0 
Timalby- ian NAHE Wace, bad Jee ag pic.od oll eigenen ced 100-0 91-0) 121-0) - 127-0 
INSTA ER Oct iSace lie ohne ol peblue eee a bo Un amberronitEn 100-0} 100-0 96-9 98-0 
ENE EN RARITIES: C00 O10 PATO HOES 100:0| 107-3) 121-0) 124-0) 134-3) 145-2 
Nore.—Norway index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Australian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Veal— 
Canadas. iwc heen eer '..Roast from  fore- 
QuUaIELER. geet oie 100-0| 113-0} 127-0] 188-0) 153-0} 167-0 
Austria........ yc oa ah (aol AL SRN Se te tale 100-0] 115-6} 122-9] 130-6) 154-0 
Te limnavriinys 0) Duke ibm a ore id 2 BO cicicinye macniot iu reneke 100-0} 116-0] 138-0} -164-0 
GiGunatiny ikl Pietsch; «aw Oh on ose poecen wanes sok 100-0} 118-3) 141-3) 144-4 
Genmany, mu Bavarian ia. gA nee oncn ee nen 100-0} 113-0} 1380-0; 183-0 
Germanys inv padensew see. tans ee ills a * 100-0| 110-0} 125-0; 128-0} 185-0 
Germany in Wurtemburg.........--.....0550555 100-0} 112-0) 1.9-0; 182-0 
RtalyaiilOmlerematios Memento cates raya + « 100-0 98-3} 110-0} 110-0} 100-0 
INGE er eee here dere nee oe sinelsas 100-0 96-6} 101-1) 100-0 
INVCTAR CARA ate eee ere ine 100-0] 110-3} 124-9) 181-1) 139-4) 152-2 
Norg.—Norwegian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
1 
| 
Mutton— 
(Obie vas leet ian an ot ME COREMAN athe oe heres 100-0} 103-3] 142-3} 141-5} 158-3 162-7 
JOperevel [kGhrtrs OW00, ogg G Nema Senne aici 100-0} 105-7} 104-4} 102-3} 103-5 110-0 
PNTISGRA Mee esters ene ete er 1 Po hick ocean 100-0} 103-5 94-0 90-9} 103-0 
Zi (Bhai ua8 cotioahin 4 Sat ace Oap book cOpmIC UREA 100-0} 120-0} 142-0} 168-0 
J Germany In Ecussiaaee cane atest etalon ea 100-0 116-7 134-9 138-9 
Germany Baden. clini adreabe years 100-0 113-0} 128-0} 182-0) 138-0 
Germany in Wurtemburg.........-..--05s0ee0e) 100-0} 113-0] 131-0} 135-0 
INGE NyAaetteo nin 2b han G08 Gb HEI OISDID Ra areata ore 100-0 99-0} 101-0) 100-0 
INSTORE Se An pod oonwp sees aoe 100-0) 109-3] 122-2} 126-1) 1384-8 143-2 
: Norse.—Norwegian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Australian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Pork— 
MEG) p's hu pabod Saea Onee Fresh roastings..... 100-0} 106-5} 139-8} 186-5) 151-2 166-6 
ene ee ates Salthoaunoos 3 BB ead 100-0/ 114-6] 149-5; 144-0 153-2| 167-8 
United KinedoMisc lash sce te sac ne meier s+ ies 100-0 98-3] 105-2} 101-8) 103-3 109-9 
iObitwecl (hevechenn se aonuaaon Pork «chopsi: os: 100-0| 114-8] 163-7} 156-4 172-5} 1963 
PAIS CEA LIARS eiiers Sec saiste stoecriet: Lice areie sear ae 100-0 98-2] 103-3} 102-3} 111-8 
IGFETHN IE) BOLE 6h eens appa emenaodd UEODpGnnaCrnke 100-0} 120-4| 138-0} 144-0 149-4 
Rag Pew et Rai tel » os tie eld noticia tne 100-0| 125-0| 151-0} 165-0 
UPON Vk hic << rin gees Sense lee sia sla age Bee 100-0} 108-8] 182-5} 136-3 144-4 
Germany in Prussia......-..-+:eesecreeeeretees 100-01 119-41 125-61 115-5 
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RETAIL PRICES—INDEX NUMBERS FOR VARIOUS COUNTRIES—Continued. 


6 Sa 


Commodity. 1900 1905 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Pork—Continued. 
Germany insBav arias: warekic: wae tee vane eere 100-0} 117-0) 133-0) 124-0 
Germanysin; Baden. Se. ann seers 0-8 eee. 100-0) 114-0} 130-0} 127-0) 136-0 
Germany-in) Wurtem burg. .ssacwe seen 100-0) 119-0) 131-0] 124. 
LialyeantVii ans oe. Ve eer eee eee args. ae eens 100-0} 111-0} 186-0) 144-0 
IN OT WAY ie = een nste ck Hs Salltheme eset han 100-0} 107-2) 132-4) 129.7 
VET AGO on as a SENS 2 100-0 112-4) 1383-6) 132-2 141-3} 160-9 
Norre.—Norwegian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Australian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. : 
Bacon— 
Canadad fan tease shy. eee pMoOked = eee 100-0} 115-6; 157-7] 146-7} 1388-9] 168-8 
UnitedsKanedomas = epee ee ee ee 100-0 108-3 135-5} 125-7) 132-3 144-7 
United States ao ..-en ces Smoked aeemere eer 100-0) 126-3) 185-3} 178-8] 180-4} 204-8 
PATIGUPALTAL. cia Tew. c. Oe E Middle.’ eee oe 100-0 95-9 106-7; 103-6) 113-2 
PIS CRAs ew A aeE a Rameas RY ge rn RL ioe 100-0 142.9 179-0} 182-9 177-1 
EE SNRAI VE oo coe Rr, cone en ee ae aS ae 100-0} 127-0} 156-0} 156-0 
Belgium: ses. s. Peet Ber tea, EO RS en bid 100-0; 116-5) 145-5) 144. 146-3 
RTePIARY IP TUssIA eh oet ethos ee 100-0} 112-8) 121-8) 112-8 
Rrereany in Badenc Set no ease tig eae 100-0); 104-0} 115-0; 116-0} 119-0 
Lisl yey Rome ake eee ea mee ty 100-0) 100-0) 116-7} 100-0) 100-0 
tA VET AD ON ete ile Oa 100-0 114-9 141-9 136-7; 138-5) 159-0 
Norz.—Australian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Lard— t ; 
Canada So gesle BE a Pee Ae ae Pures 5.0 AL ASAE 100-0 107-6 148-8 128-9 144-2 140-4 
United Slateshe sess eae eS Pures, a ee 100-0; 110-4) 164-8 138-5) 147-1 158-8 
PAUBULIO. oe ee RECE RR oe nee bier wile fey 100-0 119-4) 149-3 149-3 149-3 
Hungary EL ET A es 100-0 128-0 159-0 159-0 
DalgeaRonies. Sey phot ee a Pkt Ry aires = 100-0 100-0 116-7 100-0 100-0 
NAWAE dec oar ee Cataract See AL! igo © 100-0 113-1 147-7 135-0 141-1 144-9 
Eggs— 
Wanadale 4a2 eee eres. IELESl ia eee ete 100-0 116-7 173-9 177-8 182-8 192-2 
Canada. dsc S aeotve ola eater Packed saa. 100-0} 115-8 158-4} 163-3 175-2) 185-1 
United's Kinailowg . 7 oll iG an nics 100-0 98-1 105-7 110-4 114-1 112-5 
United MOLES oe oo APSR Ereshiety..< eee ee. 100-0} 132-5 159-6} 151-6) 164-0) 176-4 
PRUIS ERG Lic; Ste asc cies, MIVEE TN ARLE, ete te 100-0 97-7 111-3 114-2} 126-5 
Hungary sin aes Seat i evr eee Ne TS oo ne 100-0 118-0 133-0 139-0 
Belgium. BI otk Rock nO OEE aMaNe a eae 100-0 110-0} 120-0} 130-0) 130-0 
Germany in Prassia Ree ee era ne eee eee 100-0 110-7 119-3 122-5 
Germany IMBAVATIA ta, ppm ee ae ete 100-0 113-0 120-0 127-0 
Germany in Baden aa oberon te ak Pome in hee ee 100-0 110-0 126-0 128-0 128-0 
Germany Ls WiObe TE Ure sys ee tee a ie 100-0 109-0 122-0 128-0 
Daly Wu Mian te 20 Net on ot ot ee Tee 100-0} 100-0} 125-0} 125-0] - 125-0 
EOE a tan oh aa Ea tn tigt 108 Mas erhet eel 100-0} 107-9 125-0) 122-1 
DV CEA LOS FR at: SE 100-0} 110-7} 180-7] 183-8] 188-3] 144-2 
Nore.—Australian index numbers on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Norwegian index numbers on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Milk— 
Canada. DL SS OR Nes GAs A MOE: sc OTS cis ME ON, 100-0} 108-2 132-8 127-8 147-5} = 149-1 
United UNSAGR E cs era eke on See 100-0 100-0 100-0 103-3 102-0 100-0 
United States 50 NaC READS Lat PPR Pe oe epee ke se See 100-0 108-1 131-6 132-7 135-6 140-2 
Australia CAs a PE et eA ee ee 100-0 101-2 113-9 118-1 1247 eee ae 
PRUGEINA 2 o cote 14,s eee OE rs A 100-0 10737 “111251% Se Sy eS eee te 


= ae 
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RETAIL PRICES—INDEX NUMBERS FOR VARIOUS COUNTRIES—Continued. 
Commodity. 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
pas eal RE Se en ee ee eee 
Milk—Continued. 
Hungary........... Posy ocR ah peo tae coos ee 100=.0|55119- Ol) iSO lee 144-0) Carer elec io 
Germany in Bavaria............+--..+++-ss++: 100-0)" 106.0} TES +0)" LISS OPRaRee. i osc 
Germany in Baden..........--.-+++-see+ssseee: 100-0} 100-0} 112-0} 118-0) 124-0 
Germany in Wurtemburg........----...+2++++5- 100-0} 107-01 127-01, 14020} sy aoe ae ees 3 
ralvinehRonie tome ee eit voces sete ee re - = 100-0} 100-0) 100-0; 100-0; 100-0|........ 
ISITE TINTS, 4 pooamocomE es a eec ode pabecaaas tidedpe 100-0): —' 100-0}, > -100"0|) 210823)... AIR et oe. 
PAW OAC Chan wre ast ae an hie slerte te 100-0 105-2) » 115-7 120-2 124-9 125-9 
Notzs—Australian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
; Norwegian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Butter— 
Canada sere eee ey Dairy eens wie: 100-0} 111-8} 120-3) 132-1 144-8). 135-7 
Canada...........-.5ee eee: Creamery .. <cseecvr 100-0 108-6 125-5 136-8 145-1 138-8 
United Kingdom.........--..-+---se steer eens 100-0 99-1 106-2} 108-7 113-8] 112-3 
United States.............. Greamery soins es a 100-0 110-1 138-2 129 8 145-7 151-4 
Australia “aha ace Se OAR Sa Oro ao eas 100-0 92:3 95-1 95-0 HOGS [ite cecte 
LNGT RELA tp, A Ao ean PERN RDC ROIS OI REE On ET 100-0 113-0 143-9 141:3 E504. teas eos 
Hungary nh GAtie to oon 5 OIE loo MGIOn TF aon 100-0 118-0 149-0 TOPE yu oa kcrahastne ocho 
Belgium... us c'e <a se loth os Hs bald oe Eee ee 100-0 100-7 109-3 116-2 TD ~Ziaeaee sha 
Germany, in Erissiaseni, aerts<. ok- Mees tedster 100-0 106-7 119) > M23 a7 |e ee tee eee te 
Gennany in Bavaria... a. fesl... oa ieln es siecle > 10020) LO7O| 123-°0)) SSa- Ol oe adobe ere 
(Giarmiehineunisp volar 58 eee Ce nC ene coe cen con 100-0} 108-0} 127-0; 1383-0) 1387-0)........ 
Germany in Wurtemburg............--+-+-+055 1OO*O;,  dLO=0| P1250) e130 Olver. erecta 
eal ya PTV OLIN Geers Be fav ale Getuie d<i-)s\- [> sleet elyzkcos = 100-0 102-9 100-0 100-0 DOU Oe hos et 
Hidiextcyetras Vin ein semmeeri ts arti sleletn stcteletrts!ensce)toteios= sie ace OOO SLOT=O RAL AGONY PMS5 20 rere [le tecceralaeers 
NORV E Vie ne eet ond Sisto dyn akslelnite niece « 100-0 101-0 109-1 TT OSD OM see cutee 
AVCTALC thane sacle case let is 100-0 106-0 121-1 125-3 133-2 130-5 
Nore—Australian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Norwegian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Cheese— 
(CENIRG Blah ree elerenenee aria aero CO Fs PPh A ee A 100-0 109-3 113-0 124-2 131-0 124-2 
(Girsto bn s hese PURER eer INGGanrracisinse cera zenee (7 100-0 107°8 117-4 130-8 133-5 132-8 
WauReN nae rsh ene ice mee teh oe ates: 100.01 93-5 102-3/ 106-7| 117-3) 114-2 
ING GEN DENNER Kp ee, Cane SOE ie Sea aoie poane 100-0 105-7 108-3 106-7 12D cts 
TERE ayeerae WGe aH onee Tem DHE > OReme Ooo aunenorE 100-0 105-0 122-0 1p AR A ate Bese 
takyse in ROM eats. eee ae Paremesan.........- 100-0 91-4) 2 100-0) “10537. AO0OL ices 
INIGGNE Mion sAhocde COG BEA Ee BE pO e One Cea onan nia 100-0 94-1 101-0 1020s somites eases 
Vo lNeanicl peer terecct sae oe. 2 ce ee Wey denseaisss 45-6 - 100-0} 102-9) 119-4) 129-1) 189-8]........ 
INR SEES 1G choco beacons Ge ab oon 100-0 101-2 110-4 116-5 123-4 119-9 
Nors—Australian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Norwegian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Bread— 
(Cire the. a 5 sco OPS OID DS tacit OPE Suntan mic 100-0 105-4 116-2 118-8 116-2 116-2 
fnited Kame dom te... jac iele oo = ss tle we eee ee ie 100-0 109-0 119-5 113-8 119-5 120-3 
y INGE ko nae Sie 2S Riek icin A i ced 100-0 100-0 110-3 111-5 LIVED es Fe = 
4 ING Gish dit Been Lk ge Ce CLO aio Pape cacti, eR 100-0 95-4 133-5 117-1 AO Ol Wee... 3 
Zz (5 OEE NST ie A eet tere REA 100-0] 104-0} 136-0] 132-0}... Feed 
~ TBs Fealhbnwt: | 9 By) = Oe opels OB re peo Somes acter 100-0 100-0 119-2 115-4 L154 eens 
i Germany I DAVATIA. ha -2 eset sss te 100-0] 100-0) 114-0} 114-0).-......]......-- 
ty Germany im Baden. .... 8.5 3-- oes 100-0 101-0 118-0 116-0 m1 Wy fc 6) (eee bs 
Germany in Wurtemburg......-..---+-+++:+0 ++ 100-0} 110-0) 129-0 129-0)..... PO eareni 
TRUSM ER uc 1 v0) m1: Va eb OE RS UR a ea 100-0 93-0 98-8 95-3 1L0Ss3 Seas 25 
Dt alvarmeViilanwer ee bar cok aeke ogee ons home: 100-0 105-0 119-0 119-0) Jed a er ae 
ACT ETAGO EH oc. vane tae wae 100-0 102-1 119-4 116-5] 119-6| 120-1 


Pe Sea ee 


Nors—Australian index numbers, on 190 


82696—24 
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RETAIL PRICES—INDEX NUMBERS FOR VARIOUS COUNTRIES—Continued. 


Commodity. 1090 1905 1910 1911 1912 1913 
ek elas Sane eee 100-0/ 112-0] 132-0] 136-0/ 136-0 132-0 
WnitedeKuned ome. < cba cts erase heaters 100-0; 108-5; 116-1 112-3} . 118-5} 118-5 
(GinitedgStatesOe sat ian ae ed are aveielnc.. a teeter 100-0} 125-4 143-7} 135-2 140-5} 134-7 
PAI SUIS lila SaoarshOn tke. cor teeter PR et role SRE ee 100-0 112-2} 128-7 120-3 12133 pa es 
BATES EINE) ROPES cass ise his SOE RS eto 100-0 104-8 134-6} 129-7 15 will | tae te 
1 Rb hal.(2 1h OMe mene rin Sunes 815 ear eran Oks «SSE LOO) 104'5(0) 37.0 |e 3:20) eee 
SSOTWAADY AM) PLUGS As 3 tate le acre earemjeeets eo ees 100-0) 10629) 5 12 Gime 812756 en ee ee 
Germany in Bavaria cee tebouresiies ete ne 100-0 100-0 112-0 DDO Riera | eee 
Germany.in Bad 6h. i.acn ce eer een 100-0 97-0} 108-0 105-0 LOS) Sep 
Germany in Wurtemburg.............2.2++-¢e.> 100-0 100-0 111-0 LOSEO ley eteee eee ee 
SLINIGG) Gyichs hOB ear Oe a Ue ee rs LE OB, Ch A 100-0 103-0 124-2 TES Zeer. eee eee ee 
Poland xo) hata ae gas Wheatin.sne nee ee 100-0 94-9 109-3 109-3 1L09°3 eee 
ANCLARE Us se A airs Serene ree 100-0} 157-4) 123-7 120-5} 122-2) 119-4 
Notse—Australian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Norwegian index numbers, on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Oatmeal— 
ana dary.isyececs esac mot Phone bite hae a Ee 100-0 108-3 113-9 122-2). 125-0) 119.4 
Uniedgiined ome ston eee na eee eee 100-0} 101-3 111-0} 107-1 123-4] 129-9 
Australian ses ants sok beta ie ibe oe ere 100-0 86-8 102-2 103-7 IPARSaI Gevees aes 
ETollancit: sxs.rt; oe ee cet at Ce eee ee 100-0} (103-4 106-9 114-9 114-9} 100-4 
Averages tats) ote en cee es 100-0 99-9) 108-5) 112-0} 122-4) 499.9 
Nore—Australian index numbers on, 1901 not 1900 base. 
Rice— 
Canada aera Lien Secrecy ee eR Ie 100-0} 101-9 101-9 105-7} 103-8 111-5 
(Waited yingsd omits oes eee seen Deed ee 100-0 92-9 93:4) 100-0) 111-2 119-6 
PANTS UDA TEN ei aN Seth Nome AR eed re ee, Ne ee 100-0 104:3 ea Bc wGaM eo 
INeweZ calandts sg era eio Le annum Re Dene nae am 100-0 88-9 88-9 TS Ui are Bie ee oe 
nn Bary, coe. societal cha ee on sos trae meee see 100-0 96-0) 102-0 SCY EP oenalhne a be ay: 
TeyeN Fea tea ube eR eMe ene URN” Gy DAMM cota RENO? ys tha hc 100-0 105-9 111-8 115-7 1206 eee 
i tallysin Villar cseme kesh aie tak means Ake nee 100° 0/9) A030), lO" 0) eee 1 Oi eed ao 
i sa) UEsy (Xo INR ere an GA Me ey A, 2 RR 8 i 100-0} 100-0} 106-4 106-4 106-4 eseeee 
SASVCTIAL Coteey dak Sect aL oer Rn 100-0 99-1 102-6} 107-5 112-9 121-4 
Norz.—Australian index numbers on 1901 not 1900 base. 9 
Beans— 
Camedia sn wh one ese: PN ee tres ACTS es let ccs ere 100-0} 109-3 127-9 125-6 141-8} 134-8 
FRUIT ney en ER A ee eee ered ae LOOSO|F 174010614250) es 63% Ole een enna 
ELGtlarid ee eee aA jks) ioe, CAR ares ae 100-0} 127-0) 183-3 SURO ato esc an - 
PAV OLARC te Matt yk ee 100-0} 136-8 134-4| 146-2} 169-0) 190-8 
Starch— 
Cana daress scqatts 77.18 Aes, IRE) tae | 100-0} . 101-1 104-5 107-9} 107-9 102-2 
AURELIA. Lh. ro RA te Set: 1c ee A ed ERE. 100-0 106-4} 106-4 111-1 11334) Rae ee 
NewrAealan dian: Ot. teen, eee. OMNI G3 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0)........ 
PAV CLAL Clic «0 Eee ' 100-0} 102-5} 103-6 106-3 107-1 101-4 
Sugar— 
Cansadayene + acca eae White granulated.... 100-0 101-8 102-9 127-7 116-6 101-8 
Canadas. s oe wih. | Seer: bY ClIG WGN... SAL 100-0 98-0} 106-0 124-0 118-0} 108-0 
United Kingdom............... Se runt eee 100-0 133-8 127-2 124-6 137-7 116-7 
WnitedeStatecasy sa ose White granulated.... 100-0 98-1 98-7 106-9 104-7 91-7 
UGS ICT TNS COL a Me ee Sy Rel Mee a ett MU nai ean es 100-0} 107-7 115-0 HURON) oboe 
INGWOOCSIAN t.0. he ge ee eT ont tes 100-0 90-9 81-8 90:9). oe eee cw 
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RETAIL PRICES—INDEX NUMBERS FOR VARIOUS COUNTRIES—Continued. 
i. a wil 
Commodity. 1900 1905 1910 1911 1912 1913 

Sugar—Continued. : | 
INST Gira ey RRR OB Ge ic ae COO OT SES BOCES oar 100-0 87-0 95-7 O62 7a 106 25ie. ee 
Hungary... .. 22... s seen eee cece nese eter nes 100-0 91-0 GOTO hae OURO aerated. As hercines acts 
BOLEYN. «02s. ele cee teeta ee en ees. 100-0 71-2 70-2) 71-2 TAG) i San 
Geridanya ine urbem bugs sir. airs ce tsale otcbetre 100-0 88-0 95-0 SoiOWier ars aieans . oe 
IRGR WENN ae Ger OnIaGe «ae an Gor Coe Eee aoarae LOOSO UTC y L1G Gis SLL Te ey. lanmenie 
TRIO | can eons Oot cic SUELO RRO Samir ania mare 100-0} 106-9) 105-7; 108-4) 109-2!........ 

PAV. CLARO sh otic euriats bie di swat tea oc 100-0 99-3 101-4 105-2 108-9 113-1 
Nore.—Australian index numbers on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Norwegian index numbers on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Tea— | 
Canaday.eent sans oes. Average black and | 
; ees eid oar 100-0} 100-0; 105-6; 106-7) 107-1) 107-5 
United Kingdom.................... Jey Avera ie 100-0} 108-6) 108-5) 103-5) 108-5) 103-5 
SATISULA TARA TL ee MATa, ait Gin sl Manton ohare « 100-0 95-8 98-5 98-5 TOO 0} oe, ee ee 
LOAN Geese ace acres Cette Se esas deeb woos 100-0) 100-0; 101-0; 103-0} 105-0)........ 
oats | 
PAW OTAD Olmert mrt ea ot iain ae 100-0} 101-1 99-7; 102-9} 103-9) 104-1 

Coffee— | 
Canada. DRO Be Biol e.s oe < stnie sno +s Raho nit aes 100-0 101-4 104-3 104-3 109-5 108-9 
United Kingdom Hb ch Lae RRC NS NC RIPE. esi aad 100-0 101-5 101-8 105-3 109-0 109-7 
PRUISUEAITe ton rere Pee Nene wich. Nene TOOL OPO l= LON O02? eet OG. one es: 
FLUNgary...0- 262s e eee cence ener tte e ec neneees 100-0 95-0 95-6 OOO Saree lesen soins 
ISG iihen\, 52.50 o abedoing Umingwomnd 2: Bud oun Gacmomor 100-0 99-6 105-7| 121-0 LS Le hire ses 
IBY AG Vesa, « EQ Frio cer. Ct ORAS, OSIRIS ete Se BI Se 100-0 90-0 99-0 104-0 109? 0) eae ss 
NORE Veh cick vette: Poters Si aeatrn 15: «toate ee alertia siete 6. 100-0 97-5 LOS EDT cxaemee ten ee mee te 
LOLA DC eee ee eits wits Heed s eek ireaictetstno tense oietees « 100-0 90-5 104-0 117-5 L283 Wi aero as 

POVOTAEO Goce ME Ae: gs hONIS. «. 100-0) 97-1} 102-1) 109-4| 115-9} 115-9 
Norts.—Australian index numbers on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Norwegian index numbers on 1901 not 1900 base. 

Potatoes— 

(CENCENG ER 5 bog Carne cca. ear doko en cen OeIraa brats 100-0 116-1 122-3 195-4 152-5 153-6 
Wmitecdmn ed OMde nbn cele eects sd POs Soe 100-0 80-3 76-9 95-1 95-9 96-6 
United States. 3.620. eck risht seni. see Ae 100-0 117-8 128-8 169-2 181-2 162-9 
PAMISL HALA cere cies meta cvenaetl Ae ieiens ths 1oayei aye) bellaahe 2\efnin > 100-0 121-2 107-2 P26 = 7 O22 eee 
IDOI OY 0 eee HOS OOS ae Rabe Ceo aan: 100-0 119-0 150-0 140-0 140i: One nce 
TSG yeg eae aye etter cu lb OTERO schac ciS Cie a ae LOO: O|F WTAS=O L290) LOT Oe elie tern 
iexelParivter} ooo Soy Roe Or RC Oe Seo op cmt near 100-0 133-3 122-2 144-4 a Pob lle Gin. das 
(Glerarnaniya ihe IENERN ipa cgonkiine Aamew ae eo cd wee 100:0|" 120-01 5 160.0) 9 20050) ye crsieane ene 
Germany; ini BAVATIA. atyecedaen so he tee es au teers 10020) 127202820 e OLGS 2 Oe seen leet 
Germannye py GAaceny ois ve oe iva dewmian «sein ie slo 100-0 125-0 155-0 187-0 WSO ewok tee 
Germany in Wurtemburg.:.....-....2..52-+2u-: 100:0\) | 123-0 |e 284.01 9:77.10 ie cee yael |). tierce 
NORWAY acer Rice ee eels str sais a cere eyes 100-0 95-0 115-0 EU ha erecta eh ieee 

INST BYR Ie aA Soe benno ccm oun 100-0 118-4 131-5 160-0 160-0 154-9 
Note.—Australian index numbers on 1901 not 1900 base. 

Norwegian index numbers on 1901 not 1900 base. 

Vinegar— | erate 
Cee Ss 88 oo BO 6 BOO nto OOD ammo DO gn 100-0 100-8 100-8 102-6 105-8 104-t 
DUA OS ANC Cer Wen each ities eisisls + csisis a senile eeiefene > 100-0 100-0 100-0) HUOKU ER capone crt : 
RAY Meee On Ayers. holes < pirtaielaie)> «tidei" obs 100-0 114-0 104-0) 102- | Berea ans one 

AW OTAGO micniias se tiers sieniricis oe 100-0 104:9 101-6 101-5! 104-6 102-9 
_ 82696—244 
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RETAIL PRICES—INDEX NUMBERS FOR VARIOUS COUNTRIES—Continued. 


{ 
|: 
Commodity. | 1900 | 1905 1910 1911 1912 1913 
| 
S couca Anthracite Stove | 
AER OEY 5 ARE 30 Tes nthracite Stov 
calla SIZON iso ee 100-0; 114-4) 119-0} 115-7} 140-7) 134-5 
MG anad a asu Sanaa weer Bituminous;..3020). - 100-0) 103-6 122-4 116-6 129-2 101-9 
United Kingdom........,.. Mean of Derby 
Brights, kitchen 
SnCQMMNUtS: sae 100-0 78-4 83-8 85-1 87-0 90-7 
AUIStiaas: s : oaioeaer hers ee ie ee eee 100-0 87-9} 101-6) 101-1 100 Ojt-0 eae 
Bun PB A eed so Ma cee a ee 100-9 96:0) wee 30 50) ieee 29: (eee ee ee ee 
BINION Walton eaters ee rt cree ieee ee Meee 100-0) 78-4 78-0 SOND see eine eee eae 
IAVETA LOSS: pamiescie otetely s aes ERGO 100-0 93-2} 105-8} 106-1 ve 106-8 


Nore.—Norwegian index numbers on 1901 not 1900 base. 


| | | 
Wood— | 
Wanadaneaa: den ccc ee Average hard and | 
SOMGi.... Sag den 100-0; 110-7; 133-6} 130-8} 186-1) 133-6 
PU Caves... Ape aes cte eae, ARNE Git Hie 100-0 93-0) 0120" 0) 0125-0 eee see 
ANKGY VEN Someta Mero OomcEr as: aoc Bees oore 100-0 94-0; 118-1 T1911) De ene ae 
IAVOTAILE sore teeetese ete ee tee 100-0) 99-2) 123-9) 124-6) 129-7) 1927-4 


Nots.—Norwegian index numbers on 1901 not 1900 base. 


Coal oil— 
Canadair os Be ikt.. ce ae. cee eee evs ci et 100-0 102-0 99-1 96-6 99-1 99-1 
Wi cae a nb Rae RR ok a Cl | UR JSS eee a tS Ge 100-0 80-7 87-2 88-3 SS) eee 
New Zealand (ies. oc tate Sores cc ee 100-0 71-4 76-2 TOD) «sete oR 
AISERT A Sree Arie rad Pat Re te ee eee 100-0 104-2 95-8 100-0 9538) fect a. 
MINOT Y Sac cle ee sco, tes ns AEE op PE, 100-0 89-0 91:8 86003) Saale nae eee 
PASVICLAD Can oOo ear te ete bara) 100-0) 89-5 90-0 89-5 90-2 90-2 


Nors.—Australian index numbers on 1901 not 1900 base. 
Norwegian index numbers on 1901 not 1900 base. 


*The index numbers in this table are from the following sources :-— 


Canada.—Compiled from statistics published monthly since 1910 in the Labour 
Gazette. See also section—above. Prices are averages for 57 localities. 

United Kingdom.—‘Cost of Living of the Working-classes,” 1912, (Cd. 6955), and 
Sixteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom,” (Cd. 7181); pub- 
lished by the United Kingdom Board of Trade, 1913. Prices at London. 

United States—* Retail Prices,” Reports by the Bureau of Labour of the United 
States (Bull. No. 140, Feb. 10, 1914). Prices are averages for 39 cities. 

Australia.‘ Prices, Price Indexes, and Cost of Living in Australia,” Dec., 1912, 
continued in “ Trade Unionism, Unemployment, Wages, Prices, and Cost of Living in 
Australia,” April, 1913, Report No. 2. The numbers appearing in the above table are 
compiled from the actual prices averaged for six Metropolitan cities. ; 

Austria—Compiled by the United Kingdom Board of Trade in “Cost of Living 
of the Working-classes,” (Cd. 6955) 1912, from Vienna prices in “ Mittelungen der 
Statistischen Abteilung des Wiener Magistratz,” published by the Municipality of 
Vienna. , 

Hungary.—Compiled by the United Kingdom Board of Trade in “ Cost of Living 
of the Working-classes,” (Cd. 6955), 1912, from prices in 22 towns in Hungary, pub- 
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lished by the Central Statistical Office of Hungary in the Statistical Year Book of that 
Department. 

Belgium. Revue du Travail,” published by the Belgium Labour Department; 
prices in 16 principal towns. No index numbers are given, but the British Board of 
Trade has compiled those in the above table in “ Cost of Living of the Working-classes,” 
(Cd. 6955), 1912. 

Germany.—Compiled by the United Kingdom Board of Trade in “ Cost of Living 
of the Working-classes,” (Od. 6955), 1912, from statistics published by the governments 
of Prussia, Bavaria, Baden and Wurtemburg. 


Holland.—“ Maandachrift van het Central Bureau voor de Statistick,” the official 
journal of the Dutch Labour Department, quoted by the British Board of Trade in 
“Cost of Living of the Working-classes,” (Cd. 6955), 1912. Prices at Co-operative 
stores in Amsterdam, Haarlem, Arnhem, Utrecht, Leeuwarden and the Hague. 

Italy.—Compiled by the United Kingdom Board of Trade in “ Cost of Living of 
the Working-classes,” (Cd. 6955), 1912, from prices in Milan, published in “ Dati 
Statistici del Commune di Milano,” by the municipality of Milan. 

Norway.—Compiled by the British Board of Trade in “Cost of Living of the 
Working-classes,” (Cd. 6955), 1912, from prices in Christiania, published by the Muni- 
cipal Statistical office of Christiania in “ Statistisk Aorbok for Kristiania By.” 

(See note on chain method in footnote to preceding table.) 
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APPENDIX No. 5. 


Exhibit contributed by Department of Labour, Canada, through Mr. R. H. Coats. 


PRICES OF SERVICES. © 


Under the above somewhat loose heading, statistics are assembled on the follow- 
ing: (1) The price of water, usually a municipal service. (2) and (3) The price of 
electric lighting and of illuminating and fuel gas; these are usually though not invari- 
ably supplied by the municipality. (4) Railway freight rates. (5) The tariffs charged 
by hospitals. The first four are in Great Britain usually included under the term 
“rates.” In all the consideration for which the charge is paid is of the nature of a 
service rendered rather than of a commodity received, though no hard and fast line 
can be drawn. Custom and regulation play a considerable part in the fixing of charges 
of this nature, and for this and other reasons it is of interest to examine their general 
trend. 


WATER SERVICE, 1900-1913. 


In the accompanying table will be found returns showing the cost of water service 
in 74 localities for the years 1900-1918, the results of an investigation including places 
of 5,000 and over in Canada, 80 in all.1. The information was obtained in each case 
from the civic authorities, for whose assistance acknowledgment is hereby made. The 
statements of costs in the table are necessarily restricted in scope; in each case what 
are regarded as the most salient items only were selected as representing the price of 
the service as a whole. The purpose throughout was to reflect domestic expenditures, 
though commercial rates are indicated to some extent. 

The compilation of the table was rendered difficult by the great variety which 
obtains in the manner of quoting services. Such widely divergent methods as the 
following were encountered:— rate by number of rooms, by number of residents, and 
by a. combination of these two; a rate based on the assessed valuation of the property, 
on the real value, and on the rental valuation; a rate according to various uses of 
property and machinery; a rate according to the number of cows, horses, carriages, as 
well as the more familiar lawn-sprinkling and window-cleaning services; a meter rate 
by gallon of water consumed and by size of meter, and a meter and flat rate combined; 
all with varying extras, sliding scales, and discounts, frequently varying according as 
the property is residential, commercial or manufacturing. 

(It may be noted that there has been a tendency toward simpler and more uni- 
form schedules, bodies like the Hydro-Electric Commission of Ontario and the Public 
Utilities Commission of Nova Scotia having used their efforts to this end.) A large 
number of civic charters, manuals, by-laws, and schedules, had to be examined, in some 
cases over each year of the period, for the data embodied in the table. Under these 
circumstances detailed comparison between the various localities cannot be made from 


1 According to the Commission of Conservation’s Report on the Water Works of Canada, 
compiled by Mr. Leo. G. Denis, B.Sc., there were in 1912, 348 such plants, of which 276 were 
municipally owned. Their total cost was $95,566,496, and their annual cost of maintenance, 
exclusive of interest, was $3,435,199. The daily consumption of water per capita was estimated 
at 113 Imperial gallons, and the annual cost per capita at $4.12, at about 10 cents per 1,000 
gallons. In 1900 there were only 266 water works plants in Canada. 
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the table, and in many cases, where decided changes in the method have taken place, 
the trend from year to year, the main purpose of the compilation, could be only roughly 
indicated. 

The general results of the the investigation according to provinces are set forth in 
the subjoined table of index numbers. On the whole, the price of water-service has 
tended to decline somewhat, the simple average of all the localities showing a decrease 
of 4-4 per cent. There are a few instances of a rise, but in the great majority of cases 
conditions have either been stationary or downward. Of 70 records over three years 
and longer, 19 show decreases as betweeen the beginning and end, 39 remain station- 
ary, 8 increased their rates and 4 show alternating reductions and advances. The 
highest rise shown is 51 per cent and the largest decline 52 per cent. 

Of the ten towns in Nova Scotia with practically continuous records through- 
out the period 1900-1918, one town is responsible for the slight rise shown between 
1902 and 1905, and two for the final decline. In New Brunswick, the two towns 
remained unchanged until 1908, when one declined. In Quebec, the nine towns 
remained stationary until 1908, and five throughout. 

In Ontario, with 29 towns, the decreasing trend was gradual from 1901 to 1918, 
and the fall is lower by several points than in Quebec. In Manitoba, four towns are 
included in the survey, in Saskatchewan three, in Alberta four, and in British Colum- 
bia five, but only six records cover the entire period. The phenomenal drop of 60 per 
cent in Winnipeg rates in 1903-04 is overborne by a heavy increase at Brandon in 
1907. 

The meter rate with a minimum supply basis, is apparently growing in favour as 
encouraging building and sanitary improvements, as tending to eliminate waste and 
to conserve costs, and as making for fairness between large and small consumers. 
Competent authorities estimate that from 25 to 60 per cent of all water supplied on an 
unmetered basis is wasted. 

As already explained the data here presented are insufficient to warrant compari- 
sons or to estimate the fairness of rate. Factors in the latter are cost of installing pipes, 
the method of operation, whether by power or gravity, the method of imposing charges 
and the nature of the ownership. 

For such data the reader is referred to the Report of the Commissioners of Con- 
servation already cited. 


1 Large consumers get the benefit of the low cost per 1,000 gallons which goes with a large 
output from the plant. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 1900-1913. 


_ The price of electric lighting over the period 1900-1913 in 68 localities will be 
found in the large table herewith. As in the case of water rates, some difficulties in 
compilation were imposed by the difference in the methods of levying charges which 
prevail, these including flat rates, meter rates, rates based on the number and power of 
lamps used, rates based on house valuation, rates reflecting cost of installation, ete.,: 
with varying sliding scales and discounts. It is thought, however, that the table will 
show the general tendency of costs with a fair degree of accuracy. . 

On the whole, the price of electric current has been markedly downward since 
1900. From the subjoined table of index numbers it will be seen that the average 
decline has amounted to about 30 per cent; this would be considerably increased by 
weighting the localities according to population, as it is in the large centres that the 
most pronounced decreases have taken place. Of 60 complete records, 38 show reduc- 
tions, 22 remained stationary, and only one showed an increase. Most of the reductions 
range from 25 to 50 per cent, but instances of 60 and 80 per cent occur. 

It may be noted that the Maritime Provinces have been affected least by the down- 
ward trend. In Quebec also the situation has tended to stability in the smaller local- 
ities; Montreal and adjacent cities, however, are down by one-half. Of Ontario the 
opposite may be said; the exceptional localities are those in which reductions have not 
been made. This is largely attributed to the advent of Niagara power under the 
administration of the Hydro Electric Commission, which by direct competition lowered 
rates in many localities, and in others indirectly effected the same result. In Manitoba 
the index number shown is the lowest of any province; this reflects a reduction in 
Winnipeg and St. Boniface from an 18 cent rate in 1900 to a 10 cent rate in 1906, and 
finally to a 84 cent rate with a discount in 1912 following the installation of the 
Municipal Hydro Electric plant. In the other western provinces material reductions 
are shown in several cases as a result of municipalization. 

Generally speaking, the reduction in electric light charges has accompanied the 
growth of public ownership. Another agency working for lower prices has been the 
adoption of metering, which in certain localities was reported to have effected savings 
amounting to 334 to 50 per cent. The Public Utilities Commission of Nova Scotia 
and the Hydro Electric Commission of Ontario, it may be pointed out, favour a sliding 
scale according to the amount used, with base rate on floor area. These bodies have 
also exerted their influence for the simplification of schedules, (with implied reduction 


rates, and the securing of publicity through better statistical records. It should be 
added that in several cases where rates have remained unchanged, betterments through 
new and improved appliances have affected appreciable reductions in cost to the con- 
sumer. Taking all things into consideration the price of electric lighting to the con- 
sumer in Canada may be said to be down by nearly one-half since 1900. 
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THE PRICE OF GAS, 190u-1913. 


The price of illuminating and fuel gas in 38 localities from 1900 to 1913 is shown 
in the large table herewith. 

From the tables of index numbers subjoined, the general trend in the several prov- 
inces may be observed. It will be seen that prices have shown a considerable decline, 
especially in the case of illuminating gas. For the Dominion as a whole illuminating 
gas is down 23 per cent, while fuel gas has declined 18 per cent. 

Of the 38 localities, 13 show stationary prices, 18 show decreases, and 4 show 
increases, one of the latter being a reaction from an extremely low price on the instal- 
lation of natural gas. 

The decline in the price of gas has been the result largely of competition from 
two sources, namely, electricity and natural gas. Jlluminating gas has been subject 
to the competition of both; fuel gas, however, up to the present has not been greatly 
affected by the cheapening of electricity, though the tendency is visible. Hence no 
doubt the greater decline in illuminating gas as compared with fuel gas. The increased 
use of gas resulting from the rapid growth of population and the expansion of manu- 
facturing has been a factor in consumption; on the other hand, electricity has on the 
whole the preference for lighting purposes, and gas as fuel is still looked upon as some- 
what of a luxury. 

The price of natural gas at its highest is about half that of artificial gas. For 
ten towns with natural gas in Ontario and the West the average rate is 34 cents, while 
the cheapest artificial gas is about 70 cents. Of the ten towns referred to, three were 
in 1900 using artificial gas at an average cost of $1.58; these now have an average 
rate of 32 cents. 

The returns from the Maritime Provinces are very meagre but indicate stationary 
conditions. In Quebec, however, there has been a considerable decline; Montreal, the 
largest consuming centre in Canada, is down 20 per cent. In Ontario the tendency 
to seek lower levels is more apparent. Several instances occur of prices being cut in 
half, and even greater reductions are frequent. Natural gas and the Hydro Electric 
Commission are the factors chiefly responsible. In a few cases there has been a rise 
in the price charged for natural gas, but the fact that the original price on installation 
was extremely low must be considered. 

In the Prairie Provinces returns from Winnipeg and Medicine Hat show large 
reductions, the former a result of cheap electricity and the latter a result of the instal- 
lation of natural gas. In British Columbia a tendency to fluctuate is visible in the 
three cities recorded. In New Westminster, lighting has on the whole increased con- 
siderably. In Vancouver, lighting gas is down, but fuel gas after a drop in 1906 has 
partly recovered. In Victoria there has been a rise in fuel gas. 
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RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES, 1900-1914. 


The great distances of Canada render transportation a most important national 
problem. It is significant that this country leads the world in the proportion of rail- 
way mileage to population, and that the largest single employer should be a railway 
corporation. Freight rates, everywhere important as a cost item, are especially so in 
Oanada. 

With a view to ascertaining the trend of freight rates during recent years a list 
of typical hauls (in carload lots) was made out, and the current rate (January, 1914) 
and the rate in or near 1900 were ascertained from the files of tariffs of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners. The table of comparative rates is given herewith. The list 
is limited (71 items), but the selection was without prejudice, and at least several 
of the most important hauls in Canada are included. The Board’s files begin with 
1904, but in most cases the rate then in effect dates from some time previously. 

Reducing the data to an index number with the earlier rate in each case made 
equal to 100, the following results are obtained :— 


; 1900-4 1914 
Gon Mod ibys ALCS ys pak eatin ea ene ah cg a ek 1U0 95-2 
(Gla SSUR ATES -citek tn freee tse tras iy Mice Scns Sees PH Sea HEN dimen pee ceLS oe Be Arata ce 100 93-6 


By this showing, Canadian railways have reduced freight charges to the public 
by five or six per cent since 1900.1 

In interpreting this result, it has, of course, to be remembered that the data are 
meagre, and that they are largely confined to long hauls where on increase in rates 
would meet with the greatest degree of resistance. Moreover, the index numbers do 
not allow for instances (five in number) where commercial rates have been replaced 
by class rates, or where( as in three cases) lake and rail rates have been abolished. 

As to the general situation, railway facilities have of course greatly increased 
since 1900. Competing lines have multiplied, and great improvements have been made 
in grades, curves, and equipment on previously existing lines. It is estimated that in 
the past quarter century the capacity of the box car has increased by half and the 
length of trains by twice or three times.2 


NOTE ON RAILWAY RATEMAKING IN CANADA, 


The characteristics of the Canadian transportation situation have been defined as: 
(1) An excellent natural endowment of waterways, buttressed by an extensive canal 
system, both within the zone of international competition; (2) a wide development of 
railways built to suit the exigencies of national policy, under largely unified control 
intimately related to water competition and international traffic; (3) a mobile, flexible, 


‘ Notwithstanding increased dividends to shareholders and’ increased wages to employees. 

2Canadian railway development since 19100. (See Volume II.) The efficiency of 
the secondary transportation agencies, it may be added, has also tended to improve. following 
the Good Roads Movement and the use of motor trucks. As to the latter, Mr. Edison is quoted 
as saying: “ Fifty per cent of all the freight in the world is moved to and from railway stations 
by horse drawn vehicles; the automobile truck of half the length takes double the freight and 
goes twice as fast.” On the importance of the former, a special investigation into the costs of 
hauling from farm to shipping points conducted by the United States Department of Agriculture 
in 1907 shows that the cost per ton per mile ranged from 15 cents in the case of flaxseed to 
‘thirty-one cents in the case of vegetables. The average cost of railway haulage per ton per 
mile is usually estimated by the railways at 3 cent per mile. In other words the expenditure 
required to haul a given amount of freight one mile by waggon and road would haul the same 
freight say 60 miles by railroad. 
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quasi-judicial commission, endowed with power to control the instruments of transpor- 
tation in so far as natural and artificially created circumstances permit, this last an 


| outgrowth of earlier systems of control (a) by common law, (b) by charter restrictions, 


and (c) by statutory regulation. 

The fundamental conditions of railway ratemaking in Canada may be stated as 
follows: Eastern Canadian rates are governed by water competition. Coast to coast 
rates are likewise water-compelled. Between Ontario and the Prairies, water competi- 
tion extends to Fort William; thence westward the influence of contractual agreements 
(including those of the Manitoba and Dominion Governments) rules. Thus from the 


greater part of Canada the possibility of a general increase in rates is eliminated. 


There remains the vexed question of rates in the west. Here the charges were fixed 


originally by what the traffic would bear so that an increase could be made only on the 


ground of diminished traffic, whereas the development of competition and regulation 
has made for declines. The recent decision of the Railway Commission has reduced 
freight rates in the west, though not in every instance to a cost of operation basis. 

With regard to isolated rates, it may be added that an early canon adopted by the 
Board virtually precluded advances.2 More recently, however, the principle has been 
admitted that an increasing cost curve may be met by increases in single cases rather 
than by a general rise. Little or nothing has been made of the principle than an 


increase in the value of the commodity should warrant an increased freight rate. 


1It is, of course, impossible to apply to each of the three roads a rate which would vary 
according to the cost of operation. On through business, if cost of operation were the sole 
criterion, the lowest cost would have to fix the rate. In areas being opened for settlement also, 
even where there is no direct competition the lowest cost rate would tend to induce more settlers. 
The Board’s concern was with imposing a fair rate irrespective of what the company was worth. 


It was unable to hold that a tariff worked out on a cost basis alone was feasible. 


2i.e. the position taken by the Board that a rate voluntarily established by a railway and 
kept in force by it for some time is presumably reasonable. 
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EXPRESS RATES. 


Fruit, Carloads. 1909 1913 
From St. Catharines, to \ikinband eYs2e83 boas hg Geng Ber pin Effective June 09, $2.55.. .|Effective May 3, 18, $2.30. 
From Winona, to Winnipeg.............---+-++-++ : 2.25 $2.00 os 
TOM MOLONbOMtOVOULA Ws ne 25s oases losses Effective July 15, 07, 80c.|Effective May 2, 718, 80c. 


HOSPITAL CHARGES AND COSTS OF MAINTENANCE. 


In this final division of the section the results of an inquiry into hospital fees and 
the cost of maintaining patients in hospitals since 1900 are presented. An obvious 
purpose of such an inquiry is to measure fluctuations in the prices of yet another 
“ necessary ”, namely skilled care during severe illness. A second object was to throw 
a sidelight on the field of personal and household expenditures, through an examination 
of the maintenance costs of public institutions. In the absence of family budgets, 
such costs perhaps offer the best evidence of how the advancing prices of the past few 
years have worked out in a practical way. 

The “kind” of prices that are illustrated by statistics of this sort is thus explained 
by Mitchell (Business Cycles, p. 99): “There remains one other division of the 
system of prices—a division which has much in common with the prices of consum- 
ers’ goods on the one hand and with the prices of labour as a business adjunct on the 
other hand. It consists of the prices of the heterogeneous services rendered to persons 
as such—not to business enterprises. Here belong the prices of domestic service, medi- 
eal attendance, much instruction, many forms of amusement, etc.t The furnishing of 
such services presents a certain contrast to the business traffic in consumers’ goods, 
materials, machinery, loans, transportation, ete. For systematic organization has not 
been developed to so high a point, business motives do not have such unrestricted 
scope, and the wares are not standardized in equal measure. Moreover, the prices 
which people are willing to pay for such services are based on personal needs and 
personal income, rather than on closely calculated chances of profit. The prices of 
these services therefore form the most loosely organized and irregular division of the 


system of prices”. 


METHOD OF INQUIRY. 


A list of hospitals was obtained, from Government reports in the case of Ontario 
and the Western Provinces and from local city directories in the case of Quebec and 
the Maritime Provinces. A circular and form was sent to each institution requesting 
information (1) as to the tariff charged in each year since 1900 for public ward, semi- 
private ward, and private-ward patients ; (2) as to operating-room charges, and (3) as 
to average costs per patient daily. Altogether 274 circulars were sent out. Deducting 
institutions of recent foundation and those whose operations were not primarily in 
the way of caring for the sick, replies were obtained from some 184 institutions. Of 
these 131 supplied complete or nearly complete records. Tables I, II, III, IV and V 
give these statistics in full. In Table I the results are reduced to the form of index 


numbers by Provinces. 


1 Of this list the wages of domestic servants and the salaries of public school teachers are 
treated in the present memorandum in Appendix (7) as belonging primarily to the subject of 
wages and salaries. 
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RESULTS. 


The average charges to hospital patients, it will be seen from Table VI rose fifty 
or sixty per cent between 1900 and 1914, Operating room charges, as distinguished 
from ward room tariffs, went up appreciably less. The cost per patient daily is up on 
the whole 45 per cent. 

These conclusions, however, must be accepted only with the following reservations : 
(1) In the matter of ward-room tariffs: the extent to which the element of charity 
enters is a factor. Charges are frequently adjusted to the capability of the patient 
for paying, and to that extent the record is nominal only. A broad effect of this 
practice is to make for stability of rates, especially in the case of public ward and oper- 
ating room charges, though all fees tend to move together. (2) In connection with 
costs, it should be pointed out that the record reflects not only the prices of supplies 
and services, but also the number of patients. A year in which the number treated 
was large will show a less cost per caput than a year when the attendance was light, 
over-head charges and many costs of maintenance being the same in both cases. It 
also reflects changes in standards, such as the installation of better appliances, (paid 
for out of surrent expenses) the substitution of trained nurses for nurses in training, 
etc. On the latter point the statement may be made that the tendency has been to 
increase efficiency, better standards even in diet having been demanded in recent years. 
The “fluidity ” of tariffs above mentioned of course militates against direct compari- 
sons of fees with costs. 

That operating room fees have been the most stationary is however a fact which 
may probably be accepted without reservation. 


TABLE I.—Index Numbers of Tariffs and Costs. 


AVERAGE CHARGES TO PUBLIC WARD PATIENTS. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 


Maritime Provinces.:............. 100-0} 100-0} 100-0; 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 103-3) 113-3 
Quebeceian ss ie en een 100-0} 100-0} 100-0; 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 108-6) 108-6 
Ontario soothe. jake cae 100-0} 100-0} 100-4) 102-7} 112-2} 113-9} 121-0) 126-3 


1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 


MaritimvetProvincesis ue. ie eke 113-3 122-9 128-7 128-7 135-2 137-9 162-9 
pitches hyn NAA Ne ee Sen Lee Oe Na ITN 108-6 106-7 108-0 108-0 108-0 113-0 113-0 
TVATLO sectors eee ee le Ad ee ee tee 133-2 133-8 143-0 147-5 158-2 170-6 175-0 
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TaBLE IL—Index Numbers of Tariffs and Costs—Continued. 
; (2) AVERAGE CHARGES TO SEMI-PRIVATE WARD PATIENTS. 

1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 
- Maritime Provinces............--- 100- 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 112-1 117-6 
Que DCO se tgracia seas ee Sarat ate Aes 100-0 100-0 100-0 112-5 112-5 112-5 116-6 116-6 
Ontario..... 2 io Saree Bae 100 100 100-5 102-3 105-9 111-1 114-3 117-3 
rAIBLO LE OMIN CCS aah ks aveitile tise eas 100-0 160-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 111-2 117-9 
Mripish Columblavees nse a ahs bles oo 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
QARAC ahr neice. ets tases ® mS. 100-0 100-0 100-3 102-3 104-4 107°3 112-1 114-9 

i =| 4 

1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 
Mia nities LOVILCCSee re. a oritickttan core apollo ot 117-6 117-6 127-4 127-4 127-4 138-3 151-6 
(QnARSIGE cin sateen te ae pack arr beocearioe 116:6 141-6 144-7 150-5 150-5 160-38 160-3 
VATE ATOM Re atErs fe ee ater aay etki enapautes oe. ss 121-4 126-6 132-3 137-9 147-1 154-6 161-3 
Pratl celerOVANCCS aie hate cle eh cress 117-9 126-6 127-6 136-1 141-3 151-9 158-1 
Bittish«Columiplas sieuied sg Ae ees = stein Sens 100-0 100-0 108-6 114°3 114-3 114-3 163-3 
COBB os ce RS ea a6 SEA eS ih ete ar 116-9 124-3 129-4 135-1 140-2 147-8 160-1 

(3) AVERAGE CHARGES TO PRIVATE WARD PATIENTS. 

1900 1901 1902 _| 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 
Maritime Provinces............:-. 100-0 100-0 102-9 102-9 102-9 102-9 113-6 113-6 
UEC) Con oho thatetis 6a 8 6 Sree on seme 100-0 100-0 100-0 106-6 106°6 106-6 109-1 109-1 
(Opie Ao 8 alld blacks 6 on Ae Pee en auice ari 100-0 101-1 102-4 104-1 108-7 112-6 118-7 122-5 
Prairie PTOVINCES sacs... ese eels 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 110-2 118-9 
Pnitish: Colmar atishasici ces ces 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 104°3 104°3 104-3 104-3 
(OBST EAE yc) 4 oes Reh ee eA a ee ea 100-0 100-5 101-4 103-0 105-9 107-7 113-3 116-5 

1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 
Mariti THECUS RG Pre ate eo ees 113-6 116-4 120-6 122-7 125-5 138-4 142-2 
er Sf ee na en a 112-6 ibiyfoal 121-0 122-4 126-7 126-9 131-2 
Srna Or 5 cee Dee Ser Ce cr ee 129-1 132-6 138-9 144:3 148-8 155-7 164-8 
Peirce OVI CCS iain «letusclos eo nels ts cee 118-9 120-3 129-0 137-7 144-3 150-0 160-0 
TS EUEIS OL TUDE cas B lenss « chateter ce ie wilor’s (alte wines 105-3 107-8 110-1 114-3 115-9 120-5 121-9 
“Ctppents Bip. bec ego ceo 3 tren LO Ea ec crek eee 120-0 122-5 128-4 133-5 137-9 143-9 150-7 
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Taste I1.—Index Numbers of Tariffs and Costs—Continued. 


(4) AVERAGE OPERATING ROOM CHARGES. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 


Maritime Provinces............... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 112-5 129-4 
GUS Dee ae nite tecoh Fe rretone: aM oye te 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 107-1 107-1 
Onarig ees eee 100-0 100-0 101-5 104-0} 104-0 107-0 109-1 109-1 
IPTAITICNELOVANCES: cen < Coe 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 102-6 102-6 
Britishi@olum bia ese crcciae tee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Cann aree ween nt croatia 100-0 100-0 100-9 102-2 102-2 105-9 106-7 107-7 


1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 


Maritime; ProvillCeseate jase ore cist tomt eatee 129-4) 129-4 150-2 150-2} 150-2} 150-2) 150-2 
Muebechactesideae san Gamoeince tet eet 107-1 107-1 116-2} 116-2} 119-2) 123-4) 183-4 
Ontarior eee See mee eee ner he 112-9) 112-9} 114-4) 121-9) 124-6) 124-9) 126-1 
IPTairies rowinces cree eters hee 102-6) 113-7} 115-8) 135-4) 141-5 141-5} = 141-5 
British Colimibiar senna a prior oes 100-0} 107-9) 110-5} 119-1 119-1 120-4) 120-4 
Canada, ion mak dtc e< ie eantdle Geek ents 109-7} 112-3) 115-9) 125-2) 128-1 129-1} 130-9 


(5) AVERAGE COST PER PATIENT, DAILY. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 


—— | — —————— | — | | | EE 


Maritime Provinces...........,... 100-0} 103-9) 110-5} 105-1 113-4) 417-3} 116-2) 123-2 
Quebec visu nei ate ce ccton orcs eet eters 100-0} 101-8} 104-4) 109-3} 106-9} 117-0} 123-6} 127-4 
OUCATION Minne ac eet e oniNaeae ee 100-0 96-8} 100-4] 104-0) . 111-2} 129-8} 122-3) 124-9 
Praine, Proyincessn cera tenet 100-0 97-5} 101-3) 100-4) 102-0] 114-5) 110-7} 138-8 
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APPENDIX No. 6. 


Exhibit contributed by the Department of Labour, Canada, through Mr. R. H. Coats. 


RENTS. 


Chapter I.—Rents in Canada, 1900-1913. 


Chapter II.—Rents in Other Countries (United Kingdom, United States, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, South Africa, France, Germany; Belgium, Norway), 1900-1913. 


Cuaprer I. 


RENTS, CANADA, 1900-1913. 


At least three-quarters of the salaried and wage-earning class in the modern com- 
munity live in rented houses, while an equally large proportion of business premises 
are occupied by others than the owners.! Moreover, the incidence of family expenditure 
on rentals, always heavy, tends (in the light of practically every investigation into 
family incomes and budgets), to become relatively more burdensome the smaller the 
income2 For these reasons, as well as for the distinct economic considerations involved, 
rent occupies a very important place in any inquiry into the cost of living. Though 
under normal conditions rents move more slowly than prices (through force of custom, 
lack of standardization of properties, the comparatively long time nature of the agree- 
ment involved, etc.) there is evidence that conditions have been otherwise in this 
- respect in Canada of late, and that in not a few localities the rise in rents has equalled 
the rise in the cost of foods and general commodities. 

In the absence of comprehensive official statistics the problem of measuring the 
trend in rents is very difficult, largely because of the impossibility of standardizing 
rentable properties for purposes of quotation. Each store or dwelling has, as a rule, 
characteristics of construction and location which to a considerable extent determine 
its rental. Identical and immediately neighbouring properties will sometimes be found 
commanding different rents. Comprehensive investigation in a situation of this kind 
is indispensible for statistical accuracy; where only isolated and (comparatively) few 
facts are available, caution must be used in accepting conclusions; and this is the more 
necessary where direct comparison of such facts for different localities and different 
periods of time is desired. Even when the rent for the same property over a period 
of years is obtained, subsidiary data are essential for interpretation. This is parti- 
cularly the case when the period has been one of rapid growth, as in most Canadian 
cities during the past fifteen years; for while an expansion of this kind is marked by 
a general increase in property valuations and rents, the effect within limited areas may 
be quite the opposite, as, for example, when a first-class residential district is changed 
into a boarding-house district by the invasion of the business section, or as when within 
the business section itself a different grouping of financial institutions occurs or a new 


1 Comprehensive statistics on tenancy in Canada are lacking, the Census dealing with the 
subject only in connection with farm lands. It may be noted that the report of the Assessment 
Commissioner of Toronto for 1913-14 records 32,184 dwellings and stores occupied by owners 
and 37,231 (i.e., 54 per cent of the total), occupied by tenants. For the salaried and wage-earn- 
ing class alone the proportion of the latter would undoubtedly be much higher. 

2 By Engel’s law. See Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Economics, Vol. II, p. 19. 
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shopping district is opened. In the property itself, moreover, an appreciation in the 
land value may have gone hand in hand with a depreciation in the value of the build- 


ing.! 
SCOPE OF PRESENT INQUIRY. 


The present inquiry represents an attempt to throw light on the general tendency 
of rentals in Canadian cities since 1900. Four classes of property were taken as the 
basis of investigation, namely, (1) a typical store in a first-class business section, (2) 
a typical store in a second-class business section, (3) a typical down-town office, and 
(4) a typical six-roomed dwelling with sanitary conveniences in a working-class section. 
Under each of these headings information was sought in each locality throughout the 
Dominion having a population of 10,000 or over with regard to rentals, in the years 
1900, 1905 and 1913, respectively. Application was made in each city to three repre- 
sentative real estate agents established in business since 1900, each being requested 
to take the rates from books and to cover in each case the same property in the respe- 
tive years, selecting one free from abnormal features or conditions pertaining to a 
restricted area or class of building. Altogether returns were obtained from one or 
more competent authorities in 48 localities. These are given in full in Table A of this 
chapter, Parts I, IJ, II], and IV. ' 

Supplementary to the final section of these statistics a return on house-rents based 
on data in the Department of Labour is published. In addition to the retail prices 
quoted in Chapter IJ, Part (2) as received from the correspondents of the Department 
of Labour, a monthly statement is also obtained from the same source of the predomi- 
nant rental paid by the working class in the several localities for a six-roomed dwell- 
ing (a) with sanitary conveniences, and (b) without sanitary conveniences. The 
records in this connection are fairly complete for some fifty-five localities from the end 
of the year 1909 until the present. While not regarded as statistically accurate, being 
based on individual opinion, care is taken to insure that the opinion is formed after 
due inquiry, and it is thought that the record, though insufficient to measure differences 
between locality and locality with accuracy, may be relied upon to reflect general ten- 
dencies from year te year. With the object of enlarging and checking the statistics 
obtained from agents as above described, the correspondents of the Labour Gazette were 
requested to obtain data for the years 1900 and 1905 from the same sources as those from 
which their current information is received. Table B, Parts I and II, herewith, con- 
tains the data secured in this way, the figures showing what is regarded as common or 
predominant rents paid by the working classes in the years, 1900, 1905, 1912 and 1913, 
respectively. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE RETURNS. 


In order to ascertain the general result of these tstinidtes two series of index num- 
bers, a weighted and an unweighted, have been constructed for each of the six sections 
of the inquiry as above described: (1) As the cities in the list differ greatly in size, 
those of lesser rank considerably outnumbering the large centres, a simple average of 
the returns would appear to give undue prominence to small localities. There are over 
a dozen towns in the table of approximately 10,000 population, each of which would be 
regarded in the calculation as of equal importance to Montreal, which has a population 
approaching half a million. The index numbers for the several localities, therefore, 


1QOn the point of depreciation, the Massachusetts Cost of Living Commission remarks: “A 
new house should rent for from 10 per cent to 12 per cent gross on its cost, including the cost 
of the land. At first, while the house needed no repairs, this would produce q net income of 
from 7 per cent, to be reduced a little later, when the repair problem appears, to something like 
5% per cent, or in some cases 63 per cent. In the long run, about 40 per cent of the gross return 
must be deducted for taxes, repairs, depreciation, etc. A careful analysis of data collected 
shows that the average owner of rented houses nets from 6 to 7 per cent on his investment, more 
often 6 per cent than 7 per cent.” 
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THE COURSE OF HOUSE RENTS, CANADA, 1900-1913. 
(Rents 1900=100). 
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were in the first instance weighted according to population as shown by the Census of 
1911.1 The results by Provinces are given in Table No. ih beginning opposite. (2) On 
the other hand it might be pointed out that as the inquiry did not include places of 
less than 10,000, the smaller towns should be given greater prominence than that based 
on population alone, seeing that they probably reflect conditions in a large number of 
the smaller communities scattered throughout the Dominion which though Heal 
ally unimportant as to size in the aggregate make up a large part of the population. 

Especially is this necessary owing to the fact that the greatest rapidity of growth of late 
has been in the large centres, producing abnormalities not to be found elsewhere. A 
simple unweighted average of the returns has accordingly been added in Table No. 2. 


COURSE OF PREDOMINANT RENTALS, CANADA, 1900-1905-1913. 


> 


I.—WErIcHTED InpEx NuMBERs. 
(Rentals 1900—100.) 


(a) TYPICAL STORE IN FIRST-CLASS BUSINESS SECTION. 


Locality. 1900 1905 1913 

se INE i Sg ge ee NE oe Se eee ee 
NO VAICOUAN iia cctrk ecu, tM ee AL od ty Sa oc tees dem Ue ne 100-0 141-2 189-0 
Prinice Pid weird Dsl anid His cra hanttedos seine veils otvsiel Ste, Medi kie ic een 100-6 116-6 125-0 
New Prins yd cles. di.sc adit seme nclaa ie ue ne | ee ie 100-0 105-6 185-0 
ALS ot ok Res ee Renee MR: Sh PRN AMR ae MRE aen ec NP Gly? & 7 100-0 138-7 480-8 
ONERINO SB e gas b.tech ot er ay Md eet hte sie een a 100-0 129-9 272-3 
Mambo band orc Ms inguinal Soon eau naa ee he Nn ee ee 100-0 143-4 285-6 
SAS aRCBe Wan nad. (2.8 Ae tings Geese. io Mann oe poe ee Ra 100-0 166-7 361-6 
DUIS EDI TSN ator No ce a Se SLL AMEE sree hae in 6 oe ae ae 100-0 231-7 338-4 
Barish: Cokim bia nc. Ghitaive bones he thaulets ise ane ee 100-0 154-0 469-1 

Domunton ol Canada tras cies Mis eee ee ee 100-0 140-0 343-6 


(b) TYPICAL STORE IN SECOND-CLASS BUSINESS SECTION. 


Locality. 1900 1905 1913 
NOMS CO ay Rue cee i ee ee) i ne 100-0 119-1 160-1 
Eriuve Howard, lsiands oc bacsee ei. ea ie ee eee 100-0 113-9 145-1 
Pie Stuns iGles beset. I, el Aton, aig ato eke Me 100-0 104-5 185-1 
SENSO cee Sree GAR A ae Wik ae OL treed Meme er. ik, ft 100-0 297-4 588-3 
a ee Ae een Lee OC DUNN AM i ae Na ak 100-0 116-1 240-9 
Lt ae cian aoe ae cea eee eran, ARE O TRIM. tp® = FS 100-0 IW Hiiy | pyfilied 
SoS ANGI Wee et Seem gee eet ed Mn ei Gidiaas Se 78s 100-0 164-3 302-4 
PIPE SE ea notre Bacoek oh chor shiprres clone mcd sasieteis ccctn ha ee 100-0 145-9 279-2 
PESTON EOLA IA RY Ha Silence cen 8 eo cee ee 100-0 129-1 279-6 


TOOT ath Gots Cama ake sion ku dee 100-0 174-6 340-6 


1 The weights are as follows: Sydney, 18; Westville, 4; Amherst, 9; Halifax, 46; Truro, 6; 
Charlottetown, 11; Moncton, 11; St. John, 42; Fredericton, 7; Quebec, 78; Three Rivers, 14; 
Sherbrooke, 16; Sorel, 8; St. Hyacinthe, 10; St. Johns, 6; Montreal, 466; Hull, 17; Ottawa, 86; 
Brockville, 9; Kingston, 18; Belleville, 10; Peterborough, 18; Orillia, 7; Toronto, 376; Niagara, 
9; St. Catharines, 12; Hamilton, 81; Branttord, 23; Guelph, 15; Berlin, 15; Woodstock, 9; 
Stratford, 13; London, 46; St. Thomas, 14; Chatham, 10; Windsor, 17; Owen Sound, 12; Sault 
Ste. Marie, 10; Port Arthur, 11; Fort William, 16; Winnipeg, 135; Brandon, 14; Regina, 30; 
Moosejaw,,14; Medicine Hat, 5; Calgary, 44; Edmonton, 25; Lethbridge, 8; Nelson, 4; New 
Westminster, 13; Vancouver, 100; Victoria, 32; Nanaimo, 8. E 

2 See statement with regard to growth of Urban population since 1901, Part II, Section (2). 
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‘(c) TYPICAL DOWN-TOWN OFFICE. 


Locality. 1900 1905 1913 

iNigwa Shots scsben cz. o 6 CUR OUD Dob COMIN es AatrC on Ue PEN aaa Omir oriC Cini icIpEs 100-0 122-7 155-1 
Prince Edward Island............-+-- 222+ ce ree eee recess Sy AL ee ent 100-0 115-0 138-8 
New Brunswick....... Pree ene erik orb nes tent 3 eos senna 100-0 105-1 185-4 
<i rg Boe RAI gag aa a 100-0 118-2 181-0 
Eh BG A ch, th epee So SS Ra a 100-0 117-5 220-1 
TEPPER DP cue c bic oeldee Aictois a ASO Oere bine ON CISD Ino Da SDC ea ae 100-0 169-1 295-6 
eee ec owaneen eee eae fee barge cates ae dee eae andi he ors 100-0 179-7 348-8 
JESS BED wc boi = Sho tie ORO i CU rig I IOC PAC RCI 100-0 164-1 294-6 
Rais NR G@ Olu Dian eeee natsic. teaen comers swipes oe eet seer ewe siens pete 100-0 111-9 153-4 

iDyonainnGnean COREG Eves uensekopo coonccs Son uoUCr aoe cep Me mpm cae 100-0 124-6 212-0 


(d) TYPICAL SIX-ROOMED DWELLING IN WORKINGMEN’S SECTION—WITH SANITARY 
CONVENIENCES—ORIGINAL STATISTICS FURNISHED 
BY REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


Locality. 1900 1905 1913 


ESO te ect ahs 2d Saale wees OE eee se BHM. GORE Fee: 100-0 125-1 161-7 
es C2 OE eG FE Se oc 100-0 117-9 138-5 
EELS rE Wie Ae aes iret meee ee ae te aoe me heals oe 5 og 100-0 114-4 146-9 
ee oer ela c ne ciees ene heh nasi fae eintive Senses Se 100-0 111-9 130-5 
OT eT Oe ie ete alesse os pein eRe sheeinare ngs 2 RS Vai 100-0 123-8 184-6 
Rae re ce teyeic oe ee aimee es eees Hisge Hate sree St 100-0 138-3 187-2 
Re reat eds ahs hw An vin semen Re ah Fe ela aie nero 100-0 176-2 239-1 
INI RIE SOs sa ls as OS REELS GO EDI eR OR ASC aa acl at a 100-0 136-2 182-0 
TEE 2 SUN Ee- ca al ilo SS a a aa a 100-0 114-9 152-4 

BG INIORFOn CONAUAL: ako e cin aie ene ae wat ena ees Ree ee ee 100-0 122-0 165-3 


(e) TYPICAL SIX-ROOMED DWELLING IN WORKINGMEN’S SECTION—WITH SANITARY 
CONVENIENCES—ORIGINAL STATISTICS FURNISHED BY. CORRE- 
SPONDENTS OF THE LABOUR GAZETTSH. 


Locality. 1900 1905 1913 


ream EreL TSIADE foie «statue wie onic cass cis ine SAE eee IN RINE lly aeueeedacdl eanpaseAos 
i Nulesen Bo /EPER Hn (09 So ae nO aa ae Te 100-0 113-7 148-0 
“ich ils, -< nize Seen. CG UO ERIE Un ae ry ais Mamaia ease nanan a) 100-0 116-0 135-5 
Hartt it Pe fo a ike ce cleans Soyer Tet eres ATE 100-0 116-3 177-1 
Ce Eo 2 Se iain amet a I a Rea ig tga 100-0 129-3 210-5 
WEReichewanel .. 4.2.04: fd Maint Seb pre pS Ci: 100-0 100-0 250-0 
2S) oe Shc Pelco dt Gigs ee oa ae hee 
oS ER EGI Irn ripe ie ea a eG 100-0 1 
Sh PEAS ISS Ue Narre Dacre rege tae ce ato ibn arial bak ei 
BOT ETE OF OAURUA ere Cheng Fe seer eseenp so OE EEA 100-0 116-5 165-3 


*Winnipeg only quoted. {Regina only quoted. 
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(f) TYPICAL SIX-ROOMED DWELLING IN WORKINGMEN’S SECTION—WITHOUT 
SANITARY CONVENIENCES—ORIGINAL STATISTICS FURNISHED BY 
CORRESPONDENTS OF THE LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Locality. 1900 1905 1913 

NOV ARO COLI tin WA ix Sued craton sous hk poe ai chink oe a ee ee eo oe 100-0 102-8 132-3 
Princetidwartd Wsland). : 10 60% c00.05 sec sa siisu ide Repeats oueie cc eQunee de ae tee [ieee ee ne ae nee 
ING We DRUIDS WHCK  A8 Riy hoe ny ate bate Conk © UN AIR Gg nee Sanna an 100-0 114-6 140-0 
GUC BEC IN ati so Letra, a wa TW me OT ak nile en aa ee 100-0 122-1 140-8 
CONTAPTO AA rise rere oes Locke se nee Os Se Geo Le ea ee 100-0 120-6 175-5 
SSaskabchewalte cs. elise cawis fe eee ae ne Gees oe ee 100-0 150-5 250-0 
FUL OYE Ca ae Rane © Aer nienam anes MC Binh MMM Cee Nir! iT oS cy 100-0 113-2 196-3 
BTIDISHYC OLN Issa Se see en ko ee ad ee ey ee 100-0 121-0 171-9 

Dominionof:Ganada seas soe Was oes ok ea aA 100-0 120-3 161-7 


*Regina only quoted. 


Il.—Unweicutep Inpex NuMBERS. 
(Rentals 1900100.) 


(a) TYPICAL STORE IN FIRST-CLASS BUSINESS SECTION. 


Province. 1900 1905 1913 


ING a OO a ae etch h ate BO keke og ene a Ue Peay 3 100-0 (127-7 171-9 
Prince edward sland ssssiy isso cc ahha eee ee ee 100-0 116-6 125-0 
iNew Brinswitk go terete ada on dha oth Fn eee ee eee 100-0 112-2 166-6 
Quebec RANA IE out ca REN sehen ON ACE Lae Ase Wai) che OP Sills a *, 100-0 126-4 236- 
Ontario Ne sLatn a dcket teh ISN 74. toast ote enMeEae ARISEN Tie GIL ORE ae a ee 100-0 127-3 212-9 
ME nao a8, geared ee aac sel Aes cake olen ree y G gaee 9 het tee 100-0 132-9 217-4 
Saskatchewan. a sw. mat ot ut tee, Vile with. aoe Bertin Seas Oe 100-0 165-6 371-8 
DML a eee eee Ae nS, Ge Eee nde ett OE Ie PONE S 100-0 155-5 405-5 
Brides Columbia. 2. else A ee pl en epee te Ue er Charge 100-0 113-5 335-1 
Doramionof Canada... a,c ene Ae Ee ee ee 100-0 129-4 281-0 


(b) TYPICAL STORE IN SECOND-CLASS BUSINESS SECTION. 


Province. 1900 1905 1913 
2 Be ee ee ee oe ee 
ON OM COMP on ee Cnc. Ringe (A ils Cutie g Vue ons iret oth tad i a 100- 26- : 
Prince Edward Deland yy Me Ac.aerk Ss tyes ot bia 3h bee ee 0 Shea ine 
AWW ORURS HACER Ae himame Witty LA 3 tac; <a eed i2 ak conics oak 100-0 111-4 156-2 
SOUS UOC Ss ter eters Sct etna coins CORSE Ge oe Oat, sae on Sock J oe oy, ae a 100-0 156-5 259-7 
Ontario Mee Mug erede Sle senn atte hacyaiclanayt Sitesi Dytnstae At S yt sist koks dah ee aN ae 100-0 121-4 201-4 
LN) 001 BRS 0S io CN oe in MMIC Sr 100-0 157-4 227-0 
BRERA RCHOWBDi. sats toc tee tan teh eel Sess cake ge Se 100-0 158-3 294-3 
Alberta.......... A TORRCNO OE TN ORO! Cartes COUR Wes ARR Rc ie ae pi 100-0 139-6 827-5 
Paabiahy Columbiar sy )., +. xtv oe Pasraiies tect eth teat a ee eee 100-0 103-9 254-2 


Porminion pol. Catadadagi sisi: se 2/8 aa oa 100-0 129-2 218-7 


‘ 
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(c) TYPICAL DOWN-TOWN OFFICE. 


Province. 1900 1905 1913 
ING UAT SEO HLA Rea TE See dee gates: Sass oes ee ee ARE re 100.0 120.8 146.9 
Princec bid wardulslanGemien!. ose cde «hci ce git cis vole esi ciecivin may 100.0 115.0 138.8 
INE BUTERA NALS! SS aco otion 6 Banh Donn IRIS BOes © Cb Ric omer EOi IDI Oi ro stacey 100.0 110.8 165.8 
ete ee ha ciate) eet sk A ole seen se Sp eles emis rtedies aisle ei 100.0 121.6 150.0 
Oy SinPey eA Got dats & COR Rec ne LOO Ot oO a Oe a 100.0 121.6 167.4 
Th PPT SKIOI OE ae Me aia aia cB Es ero Neo PORORRT a lc PREG CareBic DIC CEnt Cte a Erie cus Ca Sao 100.0 144.5 227.1 
STC IG ATURE tre INT ct fs erste Pasdeatedeye aim > ve pode, stommmiese tir cae ainiehe 100.0 182.5 362.5 
DST Crea eee Ge BR Us hielo odectaee cece sma Rlobetaon eit maltiony oelshe de mel th 100.0 199.0 457.9 
TEYR Te) ar (OG) WH TNEREN bon onion SEA Mer clo eg ORES gin b. Siete io emer Na ra eID yO 100.0 93.4 166.8 
OAV TIE fa OAT UCl Vera te ai for teeta hertnr tn cpm p leecher erst cris [ssa nieherenssovesipacieratt + 2% 100.0 129.5 203.8 


(d) TYPICAL SIX-ROOMED DWELLING IN WORKINGMEN’S SECTION—WITH SANITARY 
CONVENIENCES—ORIGINAL STATISTICS FURNISHED 
BY REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


Province. 1900 1905 1913 
ENOTES CO CIT Re CN ME east cies auiece logue gure ade cme saecei ances C7ear eae 100.0 124.3 157.4 
ISIC CMELGL CAT OER LANG ee eit trrtet oie ase iar ately oles nese alerisiernre petits 2 100.0 117.9 138.5 
Nore US Wa Clonee We eee cre cctn instars ecu nmares neksherste Fe t/7 > 100.0 file 149.3 
Le Steyerdis Sy ip Sy <8 lc A Leg) EU Rac ce aac 100.0 115.2 sAlENY) 
(OTN EO ois Acton BOs RAID ORO no OO ie ania ic ine cae aeaan a 100.0 117.4 163.6 
RENEE NG) SYP oases oa Ge O BERG NGOID NH lec an Fata cAeIte ee cass Sane 100.0 136.2 178.1 
Spljbruy adie era Nas ee MINA RSS EM ai ora ei CCC ata ke 100.0 175.0 237.5 
INN Svea ooe eG Ble 2 Bs Sle eget Ok ae OSCR RO ac ne a 100.0 146.6 2251 
He ee ete Case eh co a en ce sesuie qr erale FAR ees ceceteaeigg oa Fre oe 100.0 94.9 167.3 
uyopetiiy Pants #2 AUG T RE  pee gee ee a a 100.0 121.0 170.4 


(e) TYPICAL SIX-ROOMED DWELLING IN WORKINGMEN’S SECTION—WITHOUT SANI- 
TARY CONVENIENCES—ORIGINAL STATISTICS FURNISHED BY 
CORRESPONDENTS OF THE LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Province. 1900 1905 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 

WU SS eee ane 

ING VAS COLIAR ete ees aes 100.0 112.3 140.0 150.0 159.7 Be) 146.9 
er er rit standin wen lod bas ods (ates ered sPacieneeey |: Leas a qa parle ab con 
New Brunswick..........-.- 100.0 116.2 TOS Seid cine a eae 160.0 148.5 1530 
(OTT sYs a= goon canna aouMOaOna 100.0 120.4 147.4 150.7 143.0 147.7 161.7 
MONTATIO Me re eras cleaves 8.4 4c 100.0 124.0 140.4 136.0 148.7 150.3 158.6 
WV TT POL eee friace eile ares 100.0 TUPI Bl laces chee? oral [ere oy (Oe snc eO 3 250.0 250.0 
INES Rah ao boon corchoea eroloame 100.0 108.3 158.3 158.3 122.0 153.5 165.0 
Saskatchewan........-----:: 100.0 FU IE tal eek erty cme Sl teoloonneAr Gr0i>} Ino Sacred 250.0 250.0 


British Columbia..........-- 100.0 121.7 163.9 112.5 167.3 179.7 164.7 


Dominion of Canada......... 100.0 120.4 144.5 138.6 145.8 154.6 160.7 
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(f) TYPICAL SIX-ROOMED DWELLING IN WORKINGMEN’S SECTION—WITH SANI- 
TARY CONVENIENCES—ORIGINAL STATISTICS FURNISHED BY 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Province. 1900 1905 1909 1910 

NOV ar OCOUIS Stee. bias ont 100.0 TIOT DT alee oe 138.4 
PTINCeM a wards [Slang ee lm dee cie eel cee kee eee eee ee ee 

INewabrunswicks.. 055... s007 100.0 TIA ToS eee eee 122 
QiUebeCr ete Anca ee eee 100.0 118.5 149.3 150.0 
OUTATIO eee ahs Seen. Sane eee: 100.0 DRY it 125.8 127.9 
IMSIItO ba wath e eee ee 100.0 130.3 136.4 136.4 
Saskatchewan........< so... 100.0 100.0 100.0 194.4 
LAOS AR a ee ee ee ae a et [MOE Se PACT AME Ml a Mel Tee 

BribishyvColumbia. 0... yoee 100.0 110.4 163.0 148.7 
Dominion of Canada......... 100.0 119.0 135.4 140.7 


1911 


1912 


1913 


TABLE “A”—RENTALS, CANADA, 1900, 1905, 1913. 


(Returns from Real Estate Agents.) 


PART I—RENTAL OF TYPICAL STORE IN FIRST-CLASS BUSINESS SECTION. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Year or Month. 


City. Street. 
1900 1905 1913 
Armib ersten eyan-ky, (ASA ote ht te Mictoria@) seen oe eee 700 00 775 00 860 00 
- BOLE OR IS om ee ie Ren, ey ets Bee se Be eR 1 oF ry! 8 300 00 300 00 600 00 
Be OAS NAO ct ae eee ee a cate pee Me Pee pee ee eee. 300 00 360 00 500 00 
Halifax maa tee tees MARC a tetes Be UR Ne Barring toniens oss. ane? 600 00 900 00} 1,200 00 
New Glagpowse. oe ae Me oe ‘PrOV Ost ere ee eee 25 00 30 00 45 00 
SA ADELA iy gn Ee Ras eet ee Charlottes. aoe an ee 600 00 900 00} 1,200 00 
BSCE OAS Re eet aoe Rie lh dai * «yh Set Te Princes 6%) 3 se) 5 AG, Ss ae 360 00 390 00 420 00 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Charlottetown =-Gs 5.15.) bacbmond Gi). eee 900 00 900 00 900 00 
eg pak te ns ier Upper Queen s727.554. 0 eee 200 00 275 00 300 00 
OTIS ARO Pape Upper Hillsborosena sees 96 00 108 00 120 00 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Wreclerictonneyas.: esate nian Ah. ul veo. Queen 600 00 700 00 900 00 
Moncton ESOS CP Ie CRT Ae: ee a Main §o0 2 lo Bee ae 50 00 60 00 75 00 
Pree PONE ie ee kd 4 el ede a 4h Prince William...... 300 00 300 00 600 00 


(i) With heat. 
(ii) Water rates included. 


COST OCF LIVING IN CANADA 465 
“TYPICAL STORE IN FIRST-CLASS BUSINESS SECTION—Continued. 
QUEBEC. 
Year or Month. 
City. Street. 
1900 1905 1913 

Hull. LEAS a8 aE Belo oe Rca Saar an Main 7 AWAIT Re Na Uo rat Rute we Ae 30 00 40 00 80 00 
Oeil OS OS a cc be raed ee a ree ae ee an 00 35 00 75 00 
OU DeeP CPU MAMET ae iS onl oc tpeeinidiredt 2 8 GS A atta SN LE ACAI Se eR 30 00 40 00 75 00 

INICOMIGT CHL EAS UAE cn otters Suet eae oe abut eke ats St. Catherine West, near Uni- 
WETSUGY okies nae ckeeeleay opin: 1,500 00} 2,000 00} 7,000 00 
haa RE Ss sa Rte ete Sr a eee Re . “ 1,200 00) 1,800 00} 7,000 00 
SIRT piRorel iano oo poe pelle On EOE aaa aie WWellimetons cette seamen nena: 600: 00 600 00} 1,000 00 
Sr lal oe eI] sioleneey coches eeerteechew ANI OTISLON EE ASU A ae cer ae 10 00 24 00 } 30 00 
35 00 
G+ | Soe AR Rk Ls os RN ear ear King 25 00 30 00 35 00 
vied PURE WN MRR oN BF AONE aa “ton sect ern 15 00 22 00 30 00 
Shctlyacinuhe costes esse eee else St. Antoine........0.. 0.65505. 900 00 950 00} 1,000 00 
Ges 1 GLORIES clits ey CIEL LLn Pec Ie ntene Chellis tsa Pan Mtoe Las sce 300 00 400 00 600 00 
AP Nara dot Riel te) gi oe Ce NOE op DID NS acc a BOT SES At cep ai ter kon CAPE entree tere 600 00 600 00} 1,000 00 
CGlear PMP IMMUN DE Menlo aI Pts Meee oi8ic, ayo ais Notre Dame...... 800 00} . 800 00} 1,200 00 


ONTARIO. 

PSY ental ve. a0 tee Wer cutee hist One chemee mmc nn cece 12h ios GEM SHIH eal Iitia cancel ener 100 00 140 00 190 00 
Tarra Ng era Sk eS eT te TRG GANS NUS RCH ay oR ae Race ny Ole *375 00 *395 00 *6§25 00 
AMIR EM ALARM LENCE rc tle abbot aces eiyetereter o> SOE IN Da ds ot ONIN PPh A OE Ot td 600 00 700 00 800 00 
cee em eae WM HEN Oyen FG Rae LL AG Roe he Ta SUPT ah er SRG en CNS OLA 600 00 750 00} . 1,000 00 
TSE ors led ob colniecoes Conk Res Cs Ces aa Colborne: 4: 4.4%: 600 00 750 00} 1,600 00 
LN CE edt ge anette ee en ibe a PUI Ay UPR et ES CANE 600 00 720 00 970 00 
CENT SP ESR OR scsi aes 6 lap eiouloh stake bai = IG) SOR AIG ee rie os POY cha e020, 40 00 70 00 
Brockville........ GIN Ei Rect teat sent tee eeribtec rigors 600 00 750 00} 1,000 00 
Ger TLE ete nel ceo ole a Sine ean oes ire rete oe niet bey pea pete 20 00 20 00 35 00 
CC TPR TUNE. Pts cur uiets cinta talsaatin eo CER MUL RR ee cy) SpNt hain Sees 600 00} 1,200 00} 1,200 00 

UE 2 Bay SAA Gs aE” ee i OC eRe CNS MOEN Acco em eee ee 1,000 00}. 1,000 00} 1,000 00 
Guelph..:... Se ep ee od ih ee ae eat he WAViGlloeh spas SaAmwo ops ouKco be *600 00 *700 00} *1,100 00 
1S (HTONUNHOINe oy Cokes SMD Bolts ee pene WTA TING She at era inion eet a ee 100 00 100 00 300 00 
INEM adda ome ue HOOUn Om ponecne nares PP CINCOSS Haeeeectel aoa apenas 400 00 600 00} 1,000 00 
CM RAR PE IA us nay sci we tleatne ts 5 Seip aN Teed Oe eal mane a eecate 1,000 00} 1,€00 00} 1,000 00 
YS ACG UGH eto pecs ek CRTC TO eae cee DUNG Assen wie ha eave ie. ener 1,000 00} 1,200 00} 1,600 60 
sees Vis. con th URI, Tec ROMEO ERE area oe Oa 2 RAG See ee pas, wales OOONOO 1,200 CO} 2,100 00 
Niagara Falls....... AY Oye (Saenenenae Came Sra 2Res See Omich aioe 40 00 45 00 50 00 
COMAIN eati b is Pine Ute cai cake wh’ CANIS 3d ho piotiab eipetior Soci of 50 00 60 00 70 00 
ESTEATIEALS. Scheel inte ICA cpa oR heads Dice Meta ree IMGSSISSIDDLase cheats ee eee rae 240 00 360 00 600 00 
MT TM SOE hs oat aa cee oa aa('ere ee COR Re ihe Recor etee ee eK 300 00 450 00 650 00 
OY EME s Festus Pl Ae Ue ei tract i mena Sparkststcseat: cnveaaceens cmap 600 00 900 00} 3,000 00 
WON MAE ie ir atin sleusid yg atitee a. RUE Me Bre Ma Dagt rs HM ott Ienprraiath Sa PAS AUC Re ieee beetles fo 8 250 00 
ENS abl Sfayhhays Ws cic eines eat ote ice IPOUleth ce shoe eee seat *50 00 60 00 75 00 
APMP eR RL re TR ees siete re sung e age et Shermer Be EN ito Kurs **350 00 675 00 900 00 

COP REE: ae ene Pc on Oe Ee EM een SE iouy onto 21 *z*750) 00 750 00 900 00 

CGF ie BG OPS fer ee. Obes ice Sec ant Cae es rae tata) AAO ort Se Rea ae OL 00 750 00} 1,000 00 

CO ee ie A RE a ingen Same eae LPR t ee eee We Av icattnuticy’ 1,100 00} 1,100 on 1,500 

1 1 DV tas ene QeOrcer na acess oeeerh ker 1,000 00} 1,100 0 1,300 0 
A Aes PER Ree AUER ee BS, hee: Bi hhe hyd dake aa aa 1,600 00} 2,000 00) 2,200 00 
Fe MRE EINE GPL OT ol so Ans ii anol tfay'a)/as Sey 2 2h SE ee POR teres BATON OF 350 00 350. 00 500 00 
RPM ar io MP Ly neni none ants Sree pe ee eg Pele olor a 100 00 100 00 135 00 
Pm @ AEN ATING Sain oc, ole ihe a2 ese pases St. ay etx Lee CC CM SRO ENAR ST uw te 7 fr ps oe 

BD ies ANS nt ee LMA oct aon ae. Dero OOt ac 

a ear spe ke aE ie NR ot 500 00; 550 00 550 00 

OSE al a allan a enna Ontariowene ier eae 420 00| 540 00 20 0 
Suse ka aie Bee oe OS EC ere Fin ae ae SAoue 
fg ES SR a ERD NRO CI Cone re a DOWHICs Ate os aera pererana te 600 00 600 00 900 00 
LN ce Ree SE 1,000 00 

Ge Ne a rns ie ee Ontario & Downie, Central... BOO. OO Samrat 900 00 

Por ico. < 700 00|....-...--! 1,100 00 


*Tenant paying taxes. 
*Grocery Store. **Boot and Shoe 


paying taxes. 


82696—30 


Store. 


***FHardware Store. 


*«**Dry Goods Store, tenant 


466 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 


TYPICAL STORE IN FIRST-CLASS BUSINESS SECTION-—Continued. 


ONTARIO— Continued. 
Year or Month. 

City. Street. EE ee eee eee 

1900 | 1905 1913 
$ cts.) $ cts. $ cts. 
MOEONLOUe nee sess Riparian et Yonge, near Shuter........... 1,750 00 2,500 00 *5,000 00 
[Lt Oe it eee aL ea a Oo igi ct na eeten eee 1,000 00; 1,250 00] 23500 00 
Windsor Cpt hads Ue mm i 09 enh a Aullette: tie ee steel rhea daar 15 00 30 00 70 00 
BWOOCISEOC thw tu (ee tess! Siete an Ones Dundas eee ee ee ee vere 800 0 900 00 1,000 00 

MANITOBA. 
Brandoniseeert er. c ctr setae cicatrs Ninth and Rosser ............- 75 00 90 00 100 00 
VII DCO aernee 4 ea amin Ne iy Pies POLURE On trcr. btenrn Neagle ae. **300 00 500 00 1,166 67 
fy Rp RE a Ret ened, Bc Lea Wigner cin oe eee bb Sb adore 200 00 300 00 450 00 
Dey | PE kae AB AeeNers tna ae Main, bet. Portage and McDer- 

LOG feen neni s Hee SAE ee 1,650 00 2,000 00 4,800 00 


ALBERTA. 

Galganviinin.cscien Wee eho te Mini ie eck a: Fe BONED | 150 00 200 00 350 00 
Hdmonton ye. -are oo gate ne ee AS PORLASVG. cerns ae bs ee ra SOL OO 150 00 300 00 
ty eae See artes | iene (Ak gle Wile ots ao Bf Bc crate Sats we EHO OU 10) 00 250 00 
{75.00 150 00 300 00 
wt OL eiege (ise owe wa ml es 6 & cerns Md See Me velgits.tg: site coke! o/.0 einginie dare l 100 00 200 00 400 00 
Wetbbridscme ee. = ya meet eee ord Aven South ee ae crs Ase 20 00 30 00 125 00- 
Medicine Hat ian .c meer aue a orontoete cis tet eee Ft 50 00 75 00 175 00 
iS Ee ath Gace. ARPA hss Main Ss er aoe erly ore eS 50 00 75 00 175 00 
Time a ee Aare ee eine o Aenea a WMOLOntO sires Bhan oe) ete 60 00 70 00 175 00 
*Tenant paying taxes ($900 in 1913). **This‘district has changed from 8rd to 1st class section. 

"30x75. *RERIDX5U, 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. ~ 

INeISom a onein reat line Puce id 6 Saker act ete ee ae Siar 100 00 50 00 110 00 
BVADIXCOUVEIINE eiKy coe tee Recs ar.) ta, ELAS GIP Siren Neen *130 00 *130 00 *500 00 
FO (uateht RED Me Siete MEE etd. Antes SP ABP enero AIant Sed w Ae, ; 215) 06 **200 00 **700 00 
ile Greehils kee pie ccs tke Le thea berate " Wiese tsi iy. paeeeeaen *75 00 *160 00 *500 00 
OP ROPING Rat ee a Serene Re Ae ce eer " At Magedson **100 00 **150 00 **550 00 
LAO tee vntnt ssi Mae at " (f\ Mcyarsn cape a lal euei rane 100 00 250 00 500 00 
IVT Ob Siac eR) coheed. pig halk om Governimentaaciass (eee 45 GO 50 00 250 00 
f OS A Rail aes St AGG E IM CESS DE ge iter a Waren dace eae cara 75 00 100 00 200 00 
Ab ger eas Bana oret Scyial eA (OPM, tlk teat Wontntts a eematukse dase cee 45 00 55 00 ' 150 00 


*Tnside. ** Corner. Z 
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PART IL—RENTAL OF TYPICAL STORE IN SECOND-CLASS BUSINDSS SECTION. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Year or Month. 
City Street. ha 2a gs a el ee 
1913. 
$ cts. 
PASTINOUS Uae ape eesteld aa crletei ne cha): EVEL CLOT Brepneren ata cists c eps oa rts 20 00: 
Bi seh ttech pairs od eo Ciiavely: Kec. etn os ik eat, 350 00 
Lil Oi, Ceca eb er WO nen eu IOICRGR OO Clea Lonel TiAt rar © Rom Raney eters Mearcite ciate. steeae Saat] seihaee anc terlonss AMev berate rai 400 00 
WD ee eee ves 4 nes ee sees eae Mb es Pesattscerst" moter) foiele is, aKesej~=\4'= 250 00 
PET Ali fateh nite tocsaciiee te et hes Gyan valleymerresian . ivasatern se 900 00 
Shee Glasrowsa. faye: : eee pe EERO EL SSCA cen a 25 00 
SV UIICV Oni nce Shae siste Giaretes Usiese COLE One RR hao h. ccwhetera es 2 600 00 
EEO ees Matar ete Serer reieiae tie COUCrAIN Mesa eel crane 5s whites 25 00 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. \ 
GATIOLTCLOW TIME tes ca RIS hehe. mace mays, Ne Misiead orev 200 00 250 00 300 00 
(pe RE Ee es cen keke Upper Great George.... ...... 150 00 175 00 225 00 
MEN AR EMO or verertitte, 2 cese Gt. George, Central........... 96 00 56 00 130 00 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
rederictont..c. fects cuneie te i's IN (030 eee a GA aren ; 400 00 450 00 500.00 
Moncton... «550/556 easier yar ees Sti George Gaia a SEEN Daa 30 00 35 00 50 00 
ENT GWCASEI Oiches aerate cis stay eo Notetel ers [EIGN ae od Gene Bebe ecneoetc oF 150 00 175 00 200 00 
Shaerohn furs )uemiaetts ae ea ues outer Main....... 500.0. ee ee eee e es 150 00 150 00 300 00 
QUEBEC 
TEE 7 Sorc SERS ie ana iod cone ar ieee ees Dearne eats tetcknideoratesore virheleeets cs 15 00 25 00 40 00 
Teese states tishate eretay NarcPoracava tare! S faid. ous ay Be AA See eas ee eter aio 15 00 25 00 50 00 
PN ere are Fete, nts se ces’ || CU) bie ral ele), Neve erale ohio) sigtecee nye ets 15 00 20 00 30 00 
VPM trem lmepn cents a aieu hehe ees 2 St. Catherine, East near St. 
Lawrence St... ae 440 00 1,450 00 2,900 00 
; 10 00 10 00 20 00 
BSHOLOPOOKO eee ae eel kisses. Keni arene es eee paationed 15 00 15 00 35 00 
SOLG Leteee ee SRN eta cie gin Sr one's ue BE eect a Ooh ates: se ote 6 00 12 00 22 00 
Peres ec Vc Nh fessreta penne aide sio)e alee. 8 “515 15 00 18 00 25 00 
mei ele. een OI Oo ake eee Siri a en 10 00 15 00 20 00 
St. eRe EN ae Se ae ae Itt @aecuces wae Te cen 500 00 600 00 700 00 
TG Tae ea sony one: |OUs UAINGS ine cto BA ere a AP 150 00 200 00 200 00 
Pico Rivers.4. 06.00 e.s.-W eed. Horeesere tern nce eerie 300 00 300 00 500 00 
" Ee Ree BES ore oNigade IDEN IGS ao.d ace cosorode 400 00 400 00 600 00 
ONTARIO. 
i 2 Wh iBhateleysj. Sk neoeaosad 100 00 125 00 160 00 
ue ie a ee Rae Ses a *295 00 516 00 
S07 ore” TE AGREES aE) i a a a Cl 900 60 950 00 Bah 00 
Me TY I Market; scivent arcrge tena 480 00 660 CO 960 00 
raatford, A shi die HERE Eee Marketieaacn'-ene scares ae sien 
ih) Pa te Us Oe ie aee aera West End Colborne.......-- { 15 00 15 00 30 00 
MURMUR et the sick sai ee eyeuniey e+ ee Py ee eee RI 20 00 30 00 40 00 
Perro LLGMa eee Sees, ccs the sso, orem Main.. 200 00 300 00 450 00 
* Tenant paying taxes, 
82696—304 


468 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 
TYPICAL STORE IN SECOND-CLASS BUSINESS SECTION— Continued. 
ONTARIO—Continued. 
| 
Year or Month. 
Oity. Street. a ee a Se. 
1900 1905. 1913 
3 $ ‘ $ 
Mlleetan I Fc oes ee ee aI Mhammies ae eee nowt e eae 15 00 15 00 20 00 
“Tis GER a COR Eesry ee BIKA Pa padeeee see Wil here 300 06 500 00 500 00 
ease Eloy fos comments: Whee St. Glair.. 450 00 450 00 450 00 
Guelph Ba RE Re hoes «epee ee les @uebectanac sta. sa se eieeb oes 180 00 *270 00 *360 00 
Piamitton) | eos oe ote eee  JETHOS er secht eee ee ate eet 35 00 35 00 75 00 
Maas AEA Ag Pee SR aio sa above Montreal.....- 240 00 240 00 350 00 
ARGO) etc crac Sener oe | ROMS Re at Serer ob eratege: atersias 20 00 25 00 30 00 
Peay, oi ae ete eet ec ee and Richmond. a ee 300 00 300 00 600 00 
Niagara Haliset jes... a-5 epee ‘Barkercemee caer 20 00 22 50 25 00 
ts Me aaa RR eee om cee ee Erie Ave.. between Park and 
i Brid eGo ae 30 00 40 00 5d 00 
OvU ae ceaee eo ee See Pater ee ee ae a eee 180 00 300 00 504 00 
" Pos Se <a ae er aree es vit Rhee TO ee eae ee ae Slave (ale May arall pete 200 00 300 00 480 00 
Ottawa Lae aa artery ae See aetta s's Bake. eae Coes eae haves enamels 180 00 200 00 780 00 
ON ani ounce eet hiss cae eee eon ANs\oh itty Ia ro NA ioeate 300 00 450 00 565 00 
Peterboroupghve -seeescscier aaa La Wipales ees Rate hap alk eu < 200 Ov 200 00 300 00 
OES in Te, Diode ane Wisteria. ye hice tees ihe sie 250 00 275 00 300 00 
GR Se yeh eh heen “ EX YA Aa DE Se Oo 200 00 250 00 300 00 
Sault Ste. GW FSWT: Doe noe pis ice ee en tates UAE APO SHO O SMES OO OOS 40 60 35 00 50 00 
mE StiCatharinese...c <crmmctl cece) Olt plo hee Abn Ne ine eiatic 10 00 15 00 35 00 
Sto S ra cs ek ee ete tae SV al bGt; sins eee ee oe 20 00 ' '20 00 30 00 
Tah) Mage rcee SR ers anaes ys Redan and Balaclava’.......... 228 00 228 00 264 00 
_ Downie, Wellington and West | 240 00} f 300 00) { 360 00 
SOURED oan nin Sts Oe? gail of Ontarionh. dienes 4-0 00[L 540.00 600 00 
" . |Ontario .. 400; 00.4 eee 850 00 
Det) aes SESW AG eeooiaen Oe _|Ontario, Downie & Wellington, 350 00 400 00 760 00 
900 00 
SROTONEO c. «sac ce lee re aes Yonge, near McGill. aon, v6 360 00 390 00 1,140 00 
Bh Seatac prema ee iicrornO ae ANOS es 305i oot Ga rca petc Gener 600 00 750 00 1,000 00: 
Wondeor SR gh ek ton a en eat ie Pitty, ote Oreo te oes 10 00 15 00 30 00 
Woodstock......:... Re ANS ae Dandas: tsk. pea ees lee tie 500 00 600 00 700 00 
* Tenant paying taxes. 
MANITOBA. 
BTANG OT eres - Sas Econ ep oeeske Sixth St. and Rosser Ave...... 75 00 100 00 125 00 
DVN VER CO ANe.tice ass Mee akon: NotresDameso4.ae aan. erent - 20 00 25 00 40 00 
“ eee eee eee Mainhots SOubnia. : 50 00 85 00 175 00 
ee ie eS Ore ee oe between n Graham 
: and Stevan ysis ees eara ess 480 00 1,200 00 1,500 00 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
WY ROXO ECVP Ngo on ice iomeerdinis ASR sian Lom dns Beta Sar miociortg ok enirya. 40 00 60 00 150 00 
PATS Bret Be eg ae eh Higher ane cs 2 5. Stamens 75 00 100 00 125 00 
Wega aie ae ce RISOubhRailwayre ence eee 30 00 60 00 100 00 
Ea jee RR a ee ieee BRE ae Broad A oe aaa ee ee 115 00 150 00 
‘Tre tbe fee's bspese eae Pra ETT Tenth Avo eae tree Mee 50 90 75 00 150 00 
ALBERTA. 
Calgary...... Ress rae tithe eters VERE SU 5 betas bees attests msrp 100 00 125 00 150 00 
MG RADNTLOMS. Says temie. ela.s gee ete uiNamay.o -AVves: bn Ataseneetidecaes 25 00 50 00 125 00 
(GR eA Ft te, OA: NRE AR a REA e TN, Was Lohan 2 AUN 59 es f 25 00 75 00 
: : i 50 00 150 00 
eee Ean ee 8 aeons 13th: S&. North 3. dc0 ane > 80 00 40 00 
= ODE See ad he BRR BN pst Ave, oasercu iteaaoee setts 15 00 15 00 25 00 
Medicine 1a Bn Tin ik ae OMA a Ieee Northe Rallway on sec cane 25 00 35 00 150 00 
Ate eg ReDe eon racer erate ae Third, Aversa cwen seston ee 25 00 30 70 00 
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TYPICAL STORE IN SECOND-CLASS BUSINESS SECTION—Continued. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Year or Mcnth. 
City. Street. We BN i ee 
1900. 1905. 1913. 

: $ = cts $ = ets ba, Hea! 
GEG 5 see ee neeoobeer re Moo ueE WieTMOM eee detentions bela teeter ts **5O 00 30 00 30 00 
IVANICONVEL. cel Gey. > +e) aust aches ‘Glare caniie i nepcea tem amee cor 60 00 60 00 150 00 

Sn Beas did crs Cuero Ps ROD " GSB acess tole, oy st avsueieeans OU if ***195 00 ***150 00 
1 ****100 00) | ****180 00) | ****250 00 
MaDe Gee: she Bene 6 o's Pager per ene iis ae. «Led waitress 60 00 150 00 
WAT rea aM Oe GOO ROR es Homer Daiplisneeetn. ct asee te oe aces 25 00 25 00 200 00 
RA hte eR Sais “espe unre «= Blane hands ate stem 3 42 ves « 25 00 30 00 75 00 
PERRIN, PAR OM Ey Aechone aah ees oe OMMSOW wees ai Se Re Rk ete 45 00 55 00 150 06 
* No second-class business section. ** Boom in progress. #£* Inside store. **** Cormer........%-)-- 
PART III.—RENTAL OF TYPICAL DOWN-TOWN OFFICE. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Year or Month. 
City Street. —_—— =-— —-- —— 
; 1900. 1995. 1913. 
$ cts $ cts $ cts. 
Ambherst..... Sich oy GOON eee Wietonlannnins sence « 32 ne 37 o 45 00 
? 5 0 5 
uw . Ea ekwisi habaie.c: ter as areyel6) 3) ef rene: 6a SUS) 2 Xe 8 00 8 00 10 00 
[RIDIN Es caren ek erg gore mCP aero oral [D DELS leit oh as Sen et APE era ae 300 00 360 00 480 00 
New Glasgow........----- Pe rar rovOsbeih wnataa cen ashe ics 8 00 10 00 12 00 
SiaibhGhy) coo eeshowey ant Sb otaar Gharlottotaasee ee 250 00 350 00 400 00 
RAIN OWe Racin ph ac CO EB Oe a) Ononigde WES) baie hark Haga cee is cece ra aC 15 00 16 00 17 50 


1 \ é 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

y MiiarlottetOwue Geese te. es Le Richmondseesanccsesas «cae: 80 00 80 00 

J Mae otis Gatioe ney tckchiaes ee Upper Queen...-..--++++-- Se 120 00 140 00 

A " RRM othe Way cAN AS ws rat Ome aa ee nen retorn: 75 00 90 00 

" 

J , 

2 

: NEW BRUNSWICK. 

MAG eTICCOM Maen oda ace cele ate ie Queen BE Rea nit are wick 200 00 225 00 

MNT ONCEOM. . 5). fhe cles eye cleric nese AY Brite Mareen. mickiyernrh crear costa ony “ys 25 00 30 CO 
46 PONGESS acc sap eas 150 00 150 00 


pie Wie alle, © Gaye mene weer m. fan 


80-00 
180 00 
100 00 


300 00 


Moncton . 
| io. Onn... :. 


\ 


470 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 
TYPICAL DOWN-TOWN OFFICE—Continued. 
QUEBEC. 
Year or Month. 
CITY. Street. SSE en 
1900. 1905. 1913. 
$ cts. |° $ cts. $ cts. 
BEAU meena gees Sores Fri cee | peer aN RRS Us Ogee ee 12 00 15 00|- 18 00 
0. get Banc ea eine ren ae PRM ge de ee | De AL ea erg Arh nat IGS) Sa 10 00 12 00 15 00 
Worrell speak tare nei eis ../St. James (Merchants Bank } 
f BYoho43) Praia asec Aas Hache aoe 216 00 250 00 360 00 
(The crenata or cae " " ae 750 00 900 00 1,415 00 
SNOT DLOO KOR tte ee inate eon wuseniners Welling tonto genes eeeer ae 150 00 150 00 250 00 
{ 15 00 15 00 20 00 
Elan So) (wintei os winiece, seis \els pirat she @unrane ail wie lsiaipistetetsite wilarayaaeik cle Tarefels aisieltaieta 25 00 25 00 45 00 
Bomelyacintheyme ae Un Eran: Sty Denis. cawecrae seo 200 00 300 00 500 00 
POM LOMNS LS frets ere ofa ls sae nett cll trey eat WN Naik lene a asec AY a hee ee 100 00 150 00 200 00 
SOLE) Ror re oen eRe any ol ia Becta elas dace ee ORE & 00 10 00 15 ry 
15 
PR sens Aaah pte Slit Pant odd Mcaysk shes oi Pe 10 00 12 00 { ake 
(iodo tn Weetordintarac MimanG Ge Prtiess| Leper tir Rs ae oem aries emmy tant | WANN OI 10 00 13 00 18 00 
r . 60 00 60 00 120 00 
MA TCSMNLV ELS SG cote Set el haa ltoe Meee Oe IE eee { 75 00 75 00 180 00 
ONTARIO. 
Belleville Sa sak Meee ee Nello ee eee em ee AE 100 00 125 00 150 00 
a 6113 (1 Menara tren aetagcrehe a 7 ete RY Ane Se Stemi, OAD hu DNs a 1OO<O0 ae ere 180 00 
The Boe ure nereats tara an om eee: Kain eeR Be ioe an eas eee ee 120 00 140 06 175 00 
AE Fin le eis SiGe nish Seinetwye piintehere eae nae Nh MES outs tid) wn Ceres Reet ee 226 00 250 00 300 00 
OT) SO eet cases ota ae en Peay ene UPS Se Sats aera Greta everest 150 00 175 00 200 00 
Bramctor det. § 1 ope an 2 ee Near Market Square.... .... 300 00 360 60 540 00 
: : f 180 00 240 00 360 00 
The REAR Gace GENE ROR ore on Contrallin! Cityaas seme Lene 1 240 00 300 00 400 00 
ie Bene orn Pre Acie Seer rane eA Uae eR SS ree mene nee AD 12 00 15 00 20 00 
Brockville te Sehr. = & eee Otel ede ai PER ee ame 200 00 240 00 800 00 
Chatham pin, el ai payek eee KG oan eta Eh ocetea aot 10 00 10 00 15 00 
" eee esate | Decons —Mloors Cor King and 
ith Steen ae eee eee 180 00 192 00 216 00 
BM, Macken Neve le ev aterssfo's) ator se akel Le cuceuays | Weltrelescccay secre lay siteey ager ovapuegos esse 15 00 15 00 15 00 
dcuel phir ae a Hee Goer Leena Douglas. et oe 130 00 144 00 175 00 
dioiualtoi' ssa. 8. tocgnge ce JANES Ree ae eee ee 25 00 25 00 50 00 
FINE SLON ees pees ie eo Re ee Clarenceteertae str eee ee 300700) Sees 350 00 
Ue adobe sc coher ey gis n. McNay a Vent Parl ON a oda REN oe SR CTA. 00 | eee 18 00 
UBrosaye lohan Gene A Ae ete tons Pol Sh Riehmon dine as onm eee eee. 40 00 45 00 50 00 
SN! CORA peas AGnin acu otc nea One i eecrtioh anes Seachonto reer ocn dive eb 180 00 180 90 240 00 
Nidears Walla * serie & toe etre OM Seo e 4 ae is DOWEL Be mle 12 50 15 00 18 00 
Hed ai Ne Oe aetna oc eater McClure Blocks: 30.0 week) 14 00 17 00 22 00 
CHILES 2 sie heehee werner ea” MP pis Loo NRE pa ky hile 40 00 60 00 90 00 
WY Rar ORs evs Ns, ie ene aga ps SMM allele cil Cope crepe Ate SET Eh ae ec MR 60 00 73 00 100 00 
OU Caw ater yee eet ri, Ate Sparks & Elgin (Trust Bldg,). 400 00 500 00 700 00 
PEt etporoue nn pik” << Se shui Rp Cs. 4ukk SEAN 5 aan 175 00 200 00 250 00 
Ss Warts tetas Ric aero eee Wiaters ) ss alee: a ie: BRN 175 00 200 00 250 00 
" Lc rae hoe REGS OF Beas APRs isa) cup ctetacesae, eee it Cnn 100 00 150 00 200 00 
alo sbem Varies eens oe BP oie dnd Seed ae ae eee 50 00 50 Ov 75 00 
St. WRG AROS aN ot Neh ea hie ee yee key ia SWAN er ee 5 00 7 50 10 00 
SUS UBIETCE DOs 9 OR ao Re ne eee Tt DO Mea OF iE Roldan MBeb 12 00 16 00 20 00 
Wig Sretewth ot cient austalesdve tera Talbot wAblaKenieladefs, se lsheva ieee <i8te on ene cd's 180 00 180 00 216 00 
Murabiord). Ys) atyeediaests J 120 00 180 00 240 00 
Cee MOM wr mrs UCLA at We de Wel * oe ooo eevee ere eee w ee t 180 00 940 00 360 00 
RIA? tone ieee ath: fee hn eRe Downie isons ta tonto Bima 200500 | enna ene ne 400 00 
IVE hae Stree ees, 2 Scots ee ABest n (Market place)......... 150500 eee ees 350 00 
Weronio. eke east i 2: | Kine '&. Toronto... ic aca aw eae Ys e250 . 75 RMLs DG 
EDS a eS oth, DANO ORY cid tLe Pe PCR es Rien et Bake tie ag 60 * 90 ro 221.00 
bs Ge Sock EN APRS tol vwee pCR MRM Ls QC ete pl 2 10 00 12 00 15 00 
Woodstock Near centre of city...... 14 00 16 00 18 00 


* Per square foot per year. 
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COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 471 
TYPICAL DOWN-TOWN OFFICE —Continued. 
MANITOBA. 
Year or Month. 
CLEY? Street. PR ee Se ea A ee 
1900. 1905. 1913. 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Brandon... i602 -- 2 12s eee e eee Central 2-roomed suite........ 17 50 20 00 25 00 
AWAIT Ree hole Bia We cradee iia ne Portage & Garry (Garry Block). 75 00 150 00 300 00 
" SOW Ae Se Siete sche aa Main St., McIntyre Blk...... 546 00 1,116 00 1,609 00 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
é 
INIOOSEI AWA eine, rte see neta Main St. (up-stairs). .........- 15 00 30 00 60 00 
{ 50 00 100 00 200 00 
Ga ee Pale lo wie 6 0,6 syers, (ele iat Gite tat wy Bilas l S16) Borie Ss CP SUG 6S ie Oh SON STA, ASF MONS See 75 00 125 00 300 00 
ROGAN isis ietsle: eit viele cies eS \> SPEC N ADO Way NORD BRAG & OS aeR err OFS 20 00 30 00 60 00 
“iy lee sine crs Be ae Senco iene Searth St.. 2nd floor, 35’ x 40’... 50 00. 100 00 175 00 
ALBERTA. 

Cal gary Pane eye seea che are * McDougall Block..... .....-+- [eee sees me ee = a 
HG ON FON cies crite alot). wetare 10" 3 { 5 00 20 00- - 
JES Ae a dbcaclawasce Jo aif 10 00 25 00 40 00 

Seer per ie Piel ay eR MIA aber te 8 00 15 00 35 00 

| { 10 00 20 00- 40 00- 

Le OS ence | iN: aad MGR oe ane areas heres os 20 00 35 00 75 00 
Methbridgze-ny esl ene eee sia. Meee eee ie ont oie oat ace eye) = tetayeee Miss ep ne ake 180 00 210 00 
ee AF ad oS ciclo. eect yoso crc Gia D aes Main Site Pele cdl. @) ei retei ailDi-sls) "els: alasdaiterene) 9 5 00 15 00 25 00 
Cen 1Eky ll. . Sedge ese ues Teen 1s ie SSeS ee a Aer ReCro NE tue AOTC Cc 20 00 35 00 150 00 
" cit POSSESS BS Peeneeatere aUNnice ins fiz SW kk td DORA Do ROMO ODIO OS 15 00 25 00 125 00 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
PNCLSON Me et eta tad aaniastote es BakeniQ Walden ter cic: 50 00 25 00 | 50 00 
WANCOUVEL mentee aiiiste «) aie leatiatetes Hastings west ... ..---¢- +> 20 00 22 50 22 50 
we ak ch: le ob span UM 44 71 ca ne eal Br oe eo ret Oe Mc on CS eT Ms) 1 00 1 50 
WKEROVAG main) «nats. Marc abinee Be Gulpey Onin N.W. Cor. Yates & Douglas St. 

(Upstairs) press 3) 2 aes eee 55 00 55 00 200 00 
UMN PEN Cee ree restates Ryle eel Wate alts Nevstemtvecaleleye “ae Tes in sane 15 00 20 00 30 00 
ae ERs hia ac tS He eee DIS ee aap aS i@overnmeniteens aosctcealatiesiee 25 00 30 00 75 00 


*Per square foot per year in first-class office building upstairs. 
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PART IV.—RENTAL OF TYPICAL SIX-ROOMED DWELLING WITH SANITARY CON- 
VENIENCES IN WORKINGMEN’S SECTION, 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Month or Year. 


City. Tana —_ 

é 1900 1905. 1913 
$ cts. $ = ets $ cts. 
PENS TAY UXO roe MOLD art RE Ha RA RAE RS Ps ma PMR o Pty ABER rau iri WN Pere 9 00 11 00 EEORGO 
f 1200 (ney Ake eae 18 00 
WRB Lu lece Os hp tele. gi) ste bb) om Crojelale id Sus, 0.018 © re Rie le Be alee” “eis! ofl y \rh eel qin 6 anal dita ‘ 15 00 15 00 20 00 
rit, oe te SR ate Rae ERR ama Sea ., OCI eee IRN COR COR Fics CNB a OOO, Ss earn 12 00 
AESey Lit Fenn. (Ie seers ee) cere aise a eee Ooh rar sieht cia an orh roi ee None 141 00 180 00 240 00 
SUL Cine ee Lope InD (on hohere cia Morar cuciave tise his eueinde eieua Se ee eee ole 150 00 200 00 250 00 
FETT OC a eee Nera eet Na he ergy Se hee Weg Maa ay Skye MES AA a eC 12 00 15 00 18 00 
Vest Vill Cota tar isin tyot Rehm d ne tad Ron et RIAL ys chtend..c ahele cia bys ctetety ya shies 8 00 10 00 14 00 


(i) Tendency regarding this class of dwelling is to run higher than figures given for 1913, due to great 
scarcity of dwellings. $30 per mo. has been quoted in extreme cases. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Charlothetownesces chau Ore eee cee Rhee tals same ey Takcohaees 78 00 * 96 00 120 00 
TDM vaSiseie sie EMG: eos Mest a ete oe seco g aa mS Sh ae 72 00 84 00 96 00 


Th Attia Serene eee sn tae Mem Nee mcbr eres Bodh nce Holo weic Mee 84 00 96 00 108 00 


HECORI GhOM orn ermine CAPER aN AUR Ue nc. Tete, See ese PN alt te 100 00 120 00 144 00 
IVLOME TOIL eS epee ete tea Are On ice anda pelea sre, SMOn yoke mn enue ae 10 00 12 00 16 00 
Neweastle ; : “4 00 *6 00 *8 00 
Pc Ree Noh ce LRA PON CoO wea Sete ater Aa *6 00 *8 00 *10 00 
: PES URN ity Ties On A igre ah ie RAE 2 ee CAN a 7 00 10 00 12 50 
SLATES) (havea yan Scr yee Rents ke en ARORA AL AAT OR eee Rees un pM 100 00 112 00 144 00 
I EPR coe 9 00 10 00 
Riel R ae Mavoleve tetatem levels.” wis. 5 (clehatalaioXellianeNateunle  einiefeleleeriedsipeldhs tate tel vepeceisl 6 muleteicen \ es Oh fee 11 00 12 00 

* Without sanitary conveniences. 

QUEBEC. 
He Ari Ie eee. eee cn Paper re anes Meee ee Rn eel een Oe. kr 3 Na 16 00 13 00 17 00 
IML aie Biden tar elttey caiman 2 fate GicuoR AMES © Gecol ed cohiyale hash 5, are meh eR ET UENCE Ie 12 00 15 00 
UB, \eicte ee a s,s BI RCE RP ae ALERTS oye COS ECA TL GEN ee RR: PE MR 8 00 12 00 18 00 
f 12 00 13 00 14 00 
Blomiceals: ice vss Sack frien wou coats Meee eee ae \ 14 00 16 00 18 00 
5 00 5 00 10 00 
Mare oe ga egg ets 2 Pein Saige Wives slolie-eiv felch oa’n ciety eon gan 2 10 00 10 00 20 00 
Sorel..... OSE One Ce SIPEG NO OMEN ISG. 4 Gola cot etree NEM nen SG eos 3 7 00 9 00 10 00 
i | ERAS eS gee PONE At AEN AES IES Ihc Oa GTR ARE gm ca ; 6 00 7 00 8 00 
bik Spoke hea tenet fishes Gaieiaie yah cove sich. intetes PME PARR STAN EI SHS Tote ts etch hk aA 6 00 6 00 8 00 
i Gam ELV CITC Omen a Mei s ? Cutie nk, 8s Reman Og pet ee ay BEE 6 00 6 00 1I 00 
asd aria ca arate Bp ures NC eek paca! ae UR Ale 6 50 6 50 13 00 
mbt TS tae Pe Ur ies een ek ee a Ree ga ek ee ERC CANE TET 60 00 84 00 120 00 
IPORC GD PRIVORe ete atti Was cc aitMrine | gcet We aukleatnces hehe eee { 100 00 100 00 eh Se 
ONTARIO. 

MSGR mete hits 238 ks gi AME Ee a pe rls A 8 00 12 00 16 00 
PAARL OR ES otto 5 0, ap MOR A! OS EOC Che ngs ee 120 00 144 00 204 00 
USL ai AN HA i { 120 00 150 00 180 00 
SNP C | Vale Ley mire ih ae ol oO. 6) erate Lite 6 a pliex want a, bub ie: 6.0) eid tl 15u 00 175 00 240 00 


————————oeee 
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TYPICAL SIX-ROOMED DWELLING, WITH SANITARY CGNVENIENCES. IN WORK- 
INGMEN’S SECTION— Continued. 


ONTARIO—Oontinued. 


Year or Month. 


City 
1900. 1905. 1913. 

; $ cts S cts & cts 
erie Ln MM Pein, rete est ad aecei si S rhaannecer nensgtel oVopexn ofSi oj onnnafieres fir’ e122 10 00 11 50 13 00 
Gia aparies esa os versie eee eters GNM DAE MS th rate ier gum sie eds 8 oe 12 50 12 50 16 00 
WME AC Lge Me rr As) AHERN Lats core Uopoar cue Gonsuelle (cenit lose) @ Musvends 9 3-8 180 00 216 00 240 00 
ROMER Menta RIN it fa cars voreans elalerpspnaed coe eden e ce ae ste StS 15 00 15 00 15 00 
ale NeR eee arent salac aise Figs seugietea ete Seekers soto 11 00 13 00 15 00 
SINGS So) SSR Se I a aia ae 15 00 15 00 25 00 
BGs aPPOM hee ee 6 aie oe cipie tele Bir em cee ne \ree sini Ba eRe ere niet 750 00 1,000 00 1,500 00 
Ne ee SW Seta lesshe sreng hina tem niovetenes pevnceumin Stoel ecg as 7 50 10 00 16 00 
csp ros baal aas So oh ty GEMS of cic ced IeSione ORO earn Re COED ae athe ae OOO tee ape ee corte 14 00 
ThiDUG OO Baus Wig RE RRNA e Eee ai ee ASO no tensa oC O DD cds CRO aT 14 00 15 00 16 00 
FM RN Rena euchal ore a\ ola avin = grins easerene iene ax eres eves 180 00 180 00 to 00 
240 00 
Niagara Falls...........-000+0++ (Re, By Enea Ae Ween Demme tee 15 00 17 00 90 00 
aah ONT a i ail eS Pe BO aie acre AIOE ONG aC COLE! PRS eek 14 00 16.00 20 00 
(Gy raw Wi ey ie RS, Cr es ce eM ae te een an IST erie Teas eter ote Bue 6 00 7 00 12 00 
ee te a ONT A PE OO ee en tle le CNC CH RCRA RSS RNR CHM aU ‘te 00 132 00 
144 00 168 00 
OECAW Be teen bie asiaeteiatse Penn MMe Pe pei Chl aunt ait (iol pt nke fad one 150 00 170 00 225 00 
Owen SOUDG ete emcee at reise DUE RERDR DN ae ie Le irinete neces aveeede ate 15 00 15 00 20 00 
Reterboroughy ys vanes faces one oi» RD AA ERLE UNc ans pra tceseneeiets 12 00 12 00 {16 00 
{18 00 
MNT Rr te Te ah tntg: Ne sscuosaiiatnval's siscryewte se oles ay Figura) ehh ts 15 00 20 00 25 90 
SemDe Ls MENTE Ramee eure ecm ee Niac. 1's Aidrenip o/ t0,ee) sie 6! ol hareteheene fis 12 00 13 00 16 00 
oUt EMPL aT OMe ee seer ee Vasile a cls aia a es eialnsien Nevin siemens 15 00 15 00 20 00 
CORY GATS sem te Cet re wicien ess Rupee slarsle 21S waieiate Win cle ie cl 87 5 00 6 00 15 00 
Sip TO Oya on tact rcs ldser Sieh eho Lk nee Orie aca ca aa Alar 13 00 15 06 18 00 
RM NMRN RN TAH cesbed ists aren? aie) (ais @aceS eae 6 12 00 13 00 15 00 
SELTELOLG He eee eri eon olga etscle Vmte.s (12 00 13 00 14 00 
: 116 00 18 00 22 00 
FMR SIR Sr ieee ca Aaisye ose vodiel gy ro iegeiieosie Hb Stk S 15 00 15 00 20 00 
{30 00 
ee LOR Tea yet st cetening spends. Se ays: adeneibinyeyera sie e°F eg Pay UME oak aia he 15 00 
VUES OOle ia caecrs ee 25 00 

TBASETHIS..v Says niobate ARID TPA CURe 63 Oe SOO a akca eae inetd 114 00 168 00 300 00 © 
Si)» sik ult eo ceSistedirl BX BE ORS ele keto Melee cee ata a a Oe ee ea 12 00 15 00 20 00 
Wiens rey Ao ciao Oe ha i Lele CHIE eis OF ECR OHO CECI WoL aerate ree 10 00 15 00 20 00 
WAS ELG Lol ens 5 wale bite GSA 6 RASA a c cuca Or aia eno 6 00 7 00 8 00 

MANITOBA. 
TBF ihad cle nk Dre ONL On OOS Rn a Sn ee 15 00 20 00 25 00 
Sp Ti Oi SOC WS ND Sea cae RE a aR OYE, OOh ss 2d. 85 eal an cote ee a 
. { 15 00 20 00 30 00 
fy ie sles RE ala es I ne Te CS aby a 18 60 25 00 35 00 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
‘ , ' | 25 06 30 00 
Ee EM UR ee PERS eh ey Mine an eh Pevcta stem attra ete prae. ca SoS ABE | 5 

pee “PTET de can aaa een Salama ees Oe eC OL TORN Us | 30 00 35 00 
aS Eo GINS NAR ae no EOE ea 20 00) 30 00 35 00 


10 00) 20 00 30 00 
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TYPICAL SIX-ROOMED DWELLING, WITH SANITARY CONVENIENCES, IN WORK- 
INGMEN’S SECTION —Contznued. 


ALBERTA. 


Year or Month. 


City. 
1900. 1905. 19138. 


$ cts $ cta. $ cts 

@algarvinn sete DIOS RR ete hs CUTER CONES, An a Ne ohn eC NR MME aL ae, 25 00 30 00 30 00 
TOSSING) elo) Cee ea Sie Rr ye ANN AeA De LUC ALR Ma NUIT a Tt *15 00 20 00 35 00 
GS a Ane SS URN Pos Rd Sena Re A Cee UN Rae ey ye oa far 14 00 28 00 35 00 

F JRE Bets Fs GG RE AINE A a rae er Re em aE Nee COREL eS RO cP Ee *15 00 20 00 30 00 
50 00 

Wethbridge. es)... 002: ee ee re ae Cn ee MEN en SL 15 00 18 00 
MAAN on ceeousA Weim crsn Zee sucirtasere Napsiays aus ise Mg Peta varsGed wedouatti ie eyes e Bae ere eee 240 00 300 00 

BAL Ari i CRS EEN Oe) SUS | Aer ie BPG 5 ln Pat Bee Rae per a MS *10 00 15 00 25 00 

Medics TVA DRE 0s Zk er Ay oe oe, ROR Ey INET Wee AT es ae *10 00 *20 00 25 00 
40 00 

CUD Mes Rr enreReee NG cee TORN Sees ye ERPS DN ee eee cea eee *15 00 *20 00 25 00 

40 00 

Wer PEG eretakee eters oh. APMIS ee hetoeakes Hee T Races RTC LCRA en Ae *10 00 *15 00 me 00 

35 00 


“Without modern or sanitary conveniences. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


NG BOLE enna Tai kh ee ote A veh ee eee awe 20 00 10 00 20 00 
Vancouver...... uae | aka See ee es Tene sisi te eee ee *12 50 *12 50 *25 00 
UU ie i DES ac COANE PRENSA OMS 8 ERG Re aN Cy ee ay ae an Wy Fy UCI GE ag 15 00 20 00 25 00 
Riess gestern 00. BEA At TO Nae eR NO ee Ae tet ect iae , TSUN din 25 00 
NCHOTIG er aie i. tat LL) ce a reenter, Sete 10 00 13 00 25 00 
AND Meahas Seaee Bor Reon eee SiS ana igr. can UMI, ope Penal te Pde Ni atie  ed 15 00 17 00 25 00 

Meares kets ba nasi HO ce eMac tf ait chatewacnt cps tks oan cla A ae Re 12 50 15 00 30 00 


*Central property. Assessed high for taxes, having a future value for business purposes. 


TABLE B.—RENTALS, CANADA, 1900, 1905, 1912, 1913. 
(Returns from Correspondents of the Labour Gazette.) 


PART I.—SIX-ROOMED DWELLING IN WORKINGMEN’S DISTRICT—WITH SANITARY 
; CONVENIENCES. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Month or Year. 


City. ee 

1900 1905 1912 1913 
$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 
BA TOUIOU SO em SAR dtl, ecniit tei a scot. bee) ae 10 00 14 00 18 00 18 00 
MAUNA AD eee Meena yy RM MORO? habe st Medals 13 00 13 00 15 00 20 00 
f 10 00 1200 Ra eee 15, 00 
WEPUYO fa Wpicr emn eea a) w ee eon Abo ha fee \ 12 00 15 D0lSo. co el eee 
DVIS DVELLO SM eet cet 2. 2h. 8 et iaty h/he a ATL Sal rte 9 00 10 00 14 00 14 00 


\t 
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SIX-ROOMED DWELLING IN WORKINGMEN’S DISTRICT-—-WITH SANITARY 
‘ CONVENIENCES-— Continued. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Year or Month. 
City IS a ee ee 
1900. 1905. 1912. 1913. 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts $ cts. 
- i 6 00 
Pear Pe LORE eee ea it oi ew Sarees eng ors PE [EY elev vin svi |e tee haat ts 8 50 8 00 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Ti NeTleRiCEOMe omeie o cievaiainvetelaioneisiesere: siedsajarsyacenisaras 9 00 10 00 11 00 12 00 
ENTORICLON IMME Ca ene Sencha acer ah uelaiiare. esocecelaiareel mays) 10 00 12 00 15 00 15 00 
TN ESTED SG oein aio cit GeO gt ne eens OOmaireeodoy ec i lee media hee cetee (en note naca octane |i ereretmmetsorsual 12 50 
Que PE > 4 ee ox eo GIL Og OOO CO iO OC OLOR ian EOC CS 8 00 9 00 9 00 12 90 
QUEBEC 
TBippl acc ows CRG NAS eee cee apate eae iaes o er ramos el pena 15 00 17 00 
f 12 00 13 00 16 00 14 00 
IN Ripa Se oe cairns Sneek tank Yea 1 14 00 16 001>. cee i8 00 
8 00 12 00 16 00 16 00 
(Quebec EL ee Metsee a iwhsiheyeistes atela ial seta eh sire ra s)-eie-(6 Jer ane: seve) 8188 | 10 00 15 00 18 00 18 00 
fil eee ercentectiee, cere | ee eter ten rete 12 00 12 00 
Sherbrooke RPP or rev ate eer alater a egy es, corete ter iis eatery 1 of cP enacts ee eck tare 3 15 00 16 00 
Bho sitclla, os sas chs GG SIG CHIR EE ORE ae Oe ce aa 7 50 8°00 |n.c5 area as 13 00 
. f 6 00 6 00 9 00 11 00 
St Hyacinthe ee ITPA ena oteie ola 4 svakalors tice show fssacee ese ells i 6 50 6 50 10 00 13 00 
{ 6 00 8 00 10 00 14 00 
St. Johns EN ER cer tia ia inlveiia cays) alle'-evalvestw\'a wus uni ee sia 7.6 e.)'s |” 1 8 00 10 00 12 00 16 00 
“TR ania oen BAIR IS aol A io ORE OO BNC SIERO mia a a RIOR 7-50 9 00 10 00 12 00 
ONTARIO 
; 10 00 TORO ee cee = 12 00 
TRG oe adole bate Depa Onn ne Aer nC OOG ne | Agee cere PED PEON DLAs 15 00 
Orie rock akrosee & ee ee a ee cell ne Rationale anNe ze: 15 00 16 00 
i 10 00 14 00 13 00 13 00 
main GeO Clee eee te svaetan acrorielets wois ciate Sheer ails ey ea Leas 15 00 15 00 
STO VillOremen theres ev iteale nthe Mt ERROR erin: ¢ 5 00 10 00 12 00 183 Ny 
12 00 12 00 15 00; 15 0 
MOT RCIA LU P em coche se siete vos) oot (ona =" osel-nieei starts anoles) (Picis} { ae ee ih ea om ance 18 00 18 00 
‘Dainese apa OGk GL AAO URiae Oe eea oe on ce ncktol [apogee ise ctl make e oe apes 25 00 25 00 
(CANDO OS 505.4 5on Ip loco Miao an yeeros Or nc 9 00 10 00 13 00 13 00 
iS layelhnn ee ©. Sor. 5.6 a OIC OREO OO oko aio ee OOO AOE 10 00 10 00 18 00 i8 00 
“ERE | NS Te ORT or en UC oOe a aah ieneae | baataanaey Ghh 13 00 ic “ 
9 00 10 00 12 00 
IDGiGWIN, oo ens ob Le Dea T MO non ania carom outs { 13 00 15 00 16 00 16 ae 
: CNT ay PMCS yD) Wat me BINNIE Ciara lolececajotes| acer erantezeney Se 5 0 00 
Nangara, Falls. sa-. -.- cs. seen ogee te se eee { OSE come ier eee i 00 18 00 
-Orilli rao oP pee 10 00 12 50 11 00 
DMR ttre ts siecle aie «cl «6 ce a eters SARI A ital Ti nae Oe { Hea cel EER 12 00 15 00 14 00 
Ottawa 2-5... oe ol Deca ee CIR a OPTS he es 12 00 oh 15 00 "A Ms 
P ~ 
(Ovens OOUNdo. Ja. eo. oeeciee - ere Nar inet 4 ope Bleek aabrad 277. a ur i ce errs NN oe 
Peterborough... 2.cc.s6 seve eee teers bh he WY. 10 00 12 C0 nace eae 
Port Arthur and Fort William........----++++++ +: { Peis. abo: Wie Ne tee. Me 00 25 00 
MER ey tier ops aie be bs Seed Ae rine neal dee Wels tere a eR tee 25 00 18 00 
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ONTARIO— Continued. 


Year or Month. 


City. eau nar rr e 
1900. 1905. 1912, 1913. 
$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 
tw O@abharin oars. oni! i ops ois 5 le. Al Dyan oe Hae ANNI a AM CL Tees 14 00 16 00 
a f 10 00 10 00 12 00 14 00 
St. Thomas Ria sbaite Weve ho) so witecalapia ‘ah ekal eretazed x care atl atca’teie openers mi sie \ 12 00 12 00 14 00 922 00 
U f f 8 00 12 00 14 00 14 00 
ULAUTON OMe ya hoy Sree cte wae Sy ehalot at fate) speltencla iL - Sole \ 12 00 14 00 18 00 18 00 
T f 12 00 14 00 23 00 23 00 
OL OMUON ss sia cteh en nein) & onto eaten aie le wore oS teet ieee eapareke 14 00 16 00 26 00 27 00 
Windsor. ...... REG terse ne cee IR omens ee den FE | 10 00 15 00 15 00 20 00 
DMOGUSLOGIO MT, srt oral cit, hie Ne oe ak Rees Sue 10 00 11 00 12 00 12 00 
SS eS ek ee eS ee ee 
MANITOBA. 
Bran Onna strats ea en TG aA onal ey Oe ep an eat ae snahsthel lta erste ER eee 25 0v— 20 00— 
" SCRE etetrt Py. nore RNs Lael Sheree ee Cees Siege a ee ae 30 00 30 00 
WATT DCO ee Bene Oko tN PMG) s Shee N oe eet AE 15 00— 18 00— 38C 00 35 00 
(ft: Phas iw lin ts SR Reg ode CR a mG Rea EE. tte 18 00 2000) Se we eae 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
ee ee ee ees eee See ee ie he Be 
AWMOG SOI Wem tires fe eke cee a cae Pree a. ac rca eh ee Beer omnia ty AEE 30 00 20 00 
Pin coZA ber tiga: Wey oe Ape hose eee Mapctata te (aoe ewe oe ead ly shcons, Meee 35 00 - 30 00— 
PD TRE RRR LES oe ag sole i lease tape Rbens Phauoiole aie el he es Cay oe 4 kell le eae In| 35 00 
TENG SID aac DORR ome LO eaten hn od naib Ey La ae 18 00 18 00 40 00 45 00 
SABIADOOD cree Paton anlle SRN Os Cae NS tr ae aS Rk ea i rn 45 00 35 00 
ALBERTA. 
a ee ee eee 
ANREP water brantor ig tenet tian tee ene us) PaaS dR) i nee ee 25 00— 35 00— 
NU sgctens aakerret ns csel-rnebeeristsMtues cists eaieye ait ee tion: en teal oc epee ae eo aE 30 00 50 00 
Edmonton REID EO Rone PETALS RUS NSERC ENCE EIEN Hal heer Oe 25 00 35 00 35 00 
Portes oe Naokes asi et ee Peat Aa icee i tale on me tna oe SoA tam aE 20 00 16 00— 
RUG phat ube mca Gusterey Auch Suet na ee oe leis eae te | ne Hie 25 00 
PRR GINORELARL Santa ak ts cL 5st NEAL NP angrier A ny 25 00 25 00 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
PIO BTN ies Se Mi ta noe ne OO Eo AIG ORT! to Ssh 15 00— 15 00— 
Reset soo ahs We fs calc to' 9 Wie ces eNaps Pe ess cree ELSA Coches Ad Tae 20 00 20 00 
Nelson HOSUR. A? Cen ae SAAD ak ha Aaa AE DY ¢ 20 00 15 00 20 00— 20 00 
Hide pats Fe ares 3 Bross Cracks rer) Rn lewct tre Marios een aa ig CHES, Smee ; 25 00 
ee weN enttolnaton: (ay (gait k tae. JP SCAN 88 oe 15 00 20 00 25 00 22 00 
BiAmeOUVor nope wre A oda ee ibe, ey iy 12 00— 14 00— 25 00— 20 00— 
ep AR pe CHGS cack Saad tcl se Re eM De Saree 15 00 16 00 30 00 25 00 
BGM oo 5 Woe ean 4. ee Os sac ce tele ata ye nis 12 00— 15 00— 25 00— 25 00-— 
Ty oe Uae Icey ep A Un ne ee oa Sree Arts 24 3 15 00 18 00 27 00 27 00 
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PART II.—SIX-ROOMED DWELLING IN WORKINGMEN’S DISTRICT—WITHOUT SANI- 
TARY CONVENIENCES. 


(Returns from Correspondents of the Labour Gazette.) 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Year or Month. 


City Ren ee ee 
1900 1905. 1912 1913 
$ §6cts $ cts $ ~ cts % cts 
POBErs ig, WERE on tang fc tigaer Areas han =r 6 00 8 00 9 00 9 00 
i SIGE Ely ce heap a cr ie Anes a RTPA ERE ees cis See tatoos 8 anal 9 00— »9 00— 10 00 12 00— 
rin oh eae aa, IRR IE Picci menion = Rie cere RS eC SMG 11 00 11 00 15 00 
Soa ya rah et eis elt se veh eines na eee ore iPS nie we Gr00 = |eeween aur. 9 00 9 00 
“ee ein Beek Riek Side WEALTH chee Mok Peirce Ro itso eect CC a OUT a! Bedieetone Deoick | Poi eon otc 
day) Denne SR SG Ree IGh GADIO bul Gy pimeomt ees ict SRR CaO he 6 00— 8 OOH at. cect 11 00 
ETRE GS SEG AR BaD ars eae 8 00 L000 HOM. ct st 
NUTSUNIL OM Pee city aie rakndlc cine dis.te vie ce mesrip yaar clea 5 00 5 00 9 00 9 00 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
¢ 
Charlottetown.) sie). .4../- MLA eng ay RMN UR ED Ue Wht [toes ce stay Setar: eye’s laleveretopes 5 00 5 00— 
Per UMN og heen tn tant rhe Areata ra tecat sone ot || al fora Qiare oe ells. ahricahele/ersi ei il PoASeN Maat sstlaliels 7 00 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
MPRA GROIN ee oo katle © wajats vypigraceiaielting se 5 00 6 00 8 00 8 00 
INancton tartan eons setae 3 LE age ey dered 8 7 00 § 00 12 00 12 00 
Dew. Castlonnys tks seus sels cote Nine Rare dy Weenie te oe Le § ae tr pane arian NA Lie, ames (los era a 8 0O— 
Bie ahs re ag Gtr LENE Dar Sensioie te fitiaras x cer¥)2 = Tesi ero imiocs Ge ee asi | Sie ayarane ale 10 00 
(ao «AW Ghd) Ubaricom CARRS CSAC ae a 7 00 8 00 8 00 9 00 
QUEBHC. 
rere i 
Esp ton Se Dah Sago ROIS ae ROH Sai nner Oe 1 CO ieee Poy 10 00 15 00 
Nrontrenline nc eno es telests PORE MGR err Sts, Se deci Stayer * 8 00— 10 00— 12 00— 12 00— 
cy ve 2 a nl, Re ae aioe eyo mec eee ee 10 00 12 00 13 00 13 00 
SHOE TOOeua mane as or camISeR No sec wigmrsizih gees 8's Up Lid ak [he ase Sere gach se 8 00— 10 00 
i SR YES a me mit rer re ence teUS co iliac ays os siekor nie | OM eee gs 11 00 14 00 
Sorelle eee een earn ctsticjrols ten ccrursep pee ateite ep eae 5 00 6 00 8 00 6 00 
Se. Hyaciitheres Geter e yeh rare ee beeen ee 5 00 5 00 7 00— 9 00— 
Ria iiios ECM DORR J eh Relea ce yc Sfas cian ain gue vay & PFDA ia sneha ane 8 00 10 00 
SEA) GHATS Moye Pe al eto leal eter etiam 4 00— 6 00— § 00— 8 00 
" itty Luce bia) Sie 8S UMA yale ei acts eRe ee ae 6 00 8 00 9 00 12 00 
cork OLS Aerie eae te uses aketein tela iainleiare, + 3s 5 00 6 00 6 00 8 00 
Fy RaG HEE reek i re hae oom coaras CO ees 0 crn 8 00 9 O0O— 9 00 10 00— 
1 DNO Oia ck eee aa ee eaters 12 00 
TBYVd bial enue Sen aes Datta Ne ais hese it Als Sore on oBecobe 2 niHiE aur net ey ocd aCe Seer 12 00 14 00 
iB RTRAKOVTClS thy, ene ubb Ivo c AGE On Grromrioce onragi 8 00 10 00 1L 00 11 00 
Brockville.... .. Ae sie a aah i RNS a WARE BOs Pa ae 8 00 7 00 9 00 10 00 
Oa INEUTIN IO ets fea caged she, Danep tart ase a's 12 W\ebvepery dit ie.teeSye 7 00— 7 00— 10 00— 10 00— 
10 00 10 00 12 00 12 00 
ea). io valics oa SOW ea Aa des Sst Re ees tags Rona 15 00 15 00 
GHelolas.s ca se svisienco sche Ne meee ae OU eae 6 00 7 50 10 00 10 00 
TTP OTIC) Ve Maer ifiec, se eis chasselsherscdte sie-e tose lolepate hay cmwieys 8 00 8 00 14 00 14 00 
TEGue Save ele eles Oye erg Roe eae sae tae Cae cae Op ae 4 00— 6 O0— 10 00— 10 00— 
6 00 8 00 12 00 12 00 
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SIX-ROOMED DWELLING IN WORKINGMEN’S DIST'RICT—WITHOUT SANITARY 


CON VENILENCES— Contin 
ONTARIO— Continued. 


wed. 


Month or Year. 


City. 
1900. 1905. 1912. 
$ cts Gi ictss Ge Chsa 
VD ay i¥a CG) estes cae dey ae enna ream Co MY ang a Ne ry ASE 6 00— 8 00— 9 00— 
Ss . 9 00 12 00 12 00 
AN gare eH al Sir ees an bse isvae recast see hehe. suesisiele Sl etihcnt eed Poe See | ae MORAG cys ck 8 00— 
OI ee. Lae hae cee 10 00 
Osi tears citer et es rt oR aeae Bl a Nir Ree A a ete 6 00— 8 00— 10 00— 
8 00 10 00 12 00 
LO Wem SOUND s Se een Vos. * ole lair Chane cee ccche ces bell aches ce ae ee 10 00 
I ELORDOLOUGM saaywn eae oe mis ba eee te yaseraiaiars see ea ceteehe 8 00— 9 00— 9 00 
Fiaht, See e ane 12, 00a Meee 
orb Are nursandaborg: VWealllicin saitcace re eentee sere ele nn tee oc anemen || en 15 00 
Sanli Ste. Manors. tie Mocs ivsk cstilereiees Bod Volek ok cate eee ee 22 00 
bn Catharines ay weehs sae ieesl neler cease as ie Nec Cote Te eR Ue ee ate | he 14 00 
Ob ReNOMMAS mmrse = ceercntee eres TOCA SE Acres See 8 00 8 00— 8 00— 
PROM rabey wats fee 10 00 
po Urathord er. stse Motes ten a kekacame. eaten Me eee eee rue. 6 00— 8 00— 8 00— 
8 60 10 00 12 00 
SUOVOMILO Recs e eect treet acre eee rig ee Re, 10 00— 12 00 20 00 
12 00 TATOO; ieee eee 
WD GSOLR Mechs etre oe cnn h ee tees ee eee 5 00 10 00 12 00 


1913. , 


MANITOBA. 
eee 
BBN OMe M rattles oan See eis ec ete Aan agi Re piece OMe It ee |, 15 00— 

" Sree Pam iyN aNars se to wendy or acer aiaree Rens ehceml patpe eee Sen Te | Me ete ll Eee ee 20 00 
NW RIND MDD ati asin ic ody ake Oman Naten ha tas th cae ME grin dees a eee a 18 00 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
IMGOSeIAW Coes oe kane ce uae eaeaha Suge aiatad’ [ia ameere, BAP Se eae | ie Ae ee 20 00 
PrincerAll bent.ra wien reve tid sncn oer ede ee cea eel | ate Ba, tes 20 00 
pA tee i ee EER ORE TH: Silla: 10 G0'«|" 28s 15 O0s0 ton 25 00 
SAN KACOOM MAMET er Ae tea ki ok Aree” Wee Reels avs | ei iera.S Alla oie ee 35 00 

ALBERTA 
OSU E re tae. a etna este ealacaes tia doo oR Aaleh oP la aa, Gee | hee a ee 
PidimontOntee a gee re teen. Sacto ck es ORs ta 12 00 a oe 1500 ane 25 00. 
OTH DTAAG OF ty Metres cae pears vata ee curiae aa ee 10 CO— lo 00— 10 00— 

18 00 18 00 14 00 
WEG Ct erie Gta mene ote. a. oda AA Mei ot Ohta «ee Ge 12 00 20 00 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
ANAM ATO Gam Nate etnias Tee AM | re Dm SLA Ninn Bt 8 00— 8 00— 12 00— 
CCT Blt eee ene a Cry AE a ea eee Cee aire 12 00 15 00 20 00 
INGISON pee eee eine al coe RR oal eine sh Laban ue We 15 00 10 00 15 00 
ING@WAy Ostrminster te itd wes teitae ss oa RPM tc 6 50 10 00 18 00 
ViBTICOU VERE wen mamicnt 1 ti. Cnn a) PAU RN eo wl 10 00— 12 00— 20 00 
012 GANe pen St PRA APRNs RPE, ORG eat e eR SR ee 12 00 14-00! "er eae eye oee 
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THE GENERAL RESULT. 


’ While, as already stated, the situation with regard to rentals is one that differs, 
sometimes very sharply, between city and city, some interesting general tendencies are 
revealed in the accompanying tables. It will be seen at once that down-town business 
properties show the most rapid advance of all. It is apparently safe to say as a general- 
ization that the rent of stores in the first-class business sections of the larger Canadian 
cities has gone up by nearly three times, while store rents in second-class sections have 
advanced nearly as much, and down-town office rents have doubled. At the same 
time house rents for the great mass of the people have advanced by 60 or 70 per cent.! 

These conclusions must, of course, be taken with due regard to the data on which 
they are based. The advance in centrally-situated business properties has been most 
conspicuous in the large centres of population like Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, Winnipeg and Vancouver, where rentals have in cases trebled and even quadrupled 
within the fourteen-year period. The fact that the weighted index number, which gives 
these large centres an influence proportionate to their population, rises considerably 
higher than the unweighted number, which averages all 48 localities as of equal import- 
ance, confirms this. On the other hand the unweighted index number for a six-roomed 
workingman’s dwelling is slightly higher than the weighted number, showing that in 
house rents the small cities have probably gone up as fast as the large. Other things 
being equal, the western cities show the most considerable advance, and the Maritime 
provinces and Quebec (outside of Montreal) the least, though it should be remembered 
that the exceptionally rapid growth of certain western municipalities, some of which 
were either small villages or practically non-existent in 1900, renders the record 
abnormal.? In only one town on the list, namley, Nelson, are rents lower in 1913 than 
in 1900, the latter figures reflecting a local land boom which subsided in subsequent 
years. More detailed analyses of the figures follow: 


Store and Office Rents.—The increase in down-town rents above mentioned reflects 
the enormous increase in land valuations which has taken place in the business sec- 
tions of the large Canadian cities since 1900, due to growth and consequent specula- 
tion.2 Great as the rise in rents for this class of property has been, it has not in 
many cases equalled the rise in valuations, and represents a decrease in the per cent 
earning capacity of the property. It may be pointed out, however, that rent-increases 
on properties of this class may not directly or immediately affect the cost of living 
(through increased prices of goods to offset the advance in rent costs) seeing that if 
based on population increases they represent a corresponding increase in the volume 
of business and earning capacity. Moreover, stores in such localities tend to be 


1 Comparing these figures with commodity prices, it would seem that they bear out, in so 
far as Canada is concerned, and so far as they go, the belief that rent of land has in recent 
years been gaining an increasing proportion of the dividend of world-wealth. 

2 Saskatoon, for example, was practically unoccupied in 1900, was a small village in 1905, 
but in 1911-13 had become a city. : é } ; 

3 The abnormal proportions attained by land speculation in an era of rapid growth and 
developments (particularly in the way of opening up new areas) like that through which Can- 
ada has passed since 1900, is, of course, a familiar spectacle. No direct measurement of its 
increase in volume is possible from existing statistics, but it may be noted that the number of 
real estate agents doing business in the cities of Halifax, St. John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
London, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver and Victoria, increased from 500 in 
1904 to 4,250 in 1913, or over eight times. Speaking generally, land speculation in cities has been 
keenest in central business properties and in vacant building lots, and less in built-on residential 
properties. In the case of the latter, the value of the house is an important element; in ap eee 
town properties this is less the case, even when the buildings are of an expensive character. oe 
extent to which the amount of vacant building lots for residences has been increased by the sub- 

ividi farm property is, of course, well known. ; 
seomhe SHEN aitro$ Cee enn and the growth of cities to rents is difficult to saps 
Even where the population is able to find an outlet in the outskirts of the cities, Bho paneer one 
inconvenience of transportation often operates in the same manner as an increase aoe sree 
some localities this process, by encroaching upon areas devoted to market gardening, has ca 
a marked lessening in the supply of produce from nearby sources. 
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restricted to the sale of high class goods and luxuries or to small wares like haber- 
dashery and drugs which depend to a large extent on chance sales and high rates of 
profit. Rent in such localities is based to a large extent on window space for purposes 
of display. It is significant that grocery stores have disappeared from many central 
streets in recent years. ‘The rents of the second-class of store, however, namely 
in second-class down-town localities, represent advances in overhead charges that 
to a great extent are paid by the consumer. Here the high rate of increase shown by 
the weighted number (over 3800 per cent) is due to the fact that the return from Mont- 
real (the heaviest weight on the list) is for a section (St. Lawrence Main) which has 
advanced with extreme rapidity. Omitting this, or taking the unweighted number 
as guide, it is apparently safe to say that the ordinary shop-rent paid by the retailer 
engaged in supplying families (omitting the corner grocer of residential districts) 
has doubled since 1900, and that this represents a change which the dealer must recoup 
from his customers, except to the extent that increased volume of business may have 
enabled him to lessen running expenses. Similarly the typical down-town office of the 
professional man has approximately doubled its rent since 1900. This again is largely 
a reflection of the rapid advance in centrally located real estate in our larger centres, 
combined with the fact that office rents in small localities were very low a few years 
ago. ; 

House-rents—From the cost of living standpoint, the most important of the 
returns are those referring to housing accommodation. The rent which the average 
mechanic now pays for a typical six-roomed house is shown as 60 to 70 per cent higher 
than it was in 1900. It is worthy of note that though the individual returns obtained 
from the two sources above mentioned on this point, namely, real estate agents and cor- 
respondents to the Labour Gazette, differ in individual localities, the general tendency 
which they reveal over the whole Dominion works out at exactly the same. This is in 
the case of houses with sanitary conveniences. Houses without sanitary conveniences 
have not advanced quite so rapidly, this being due to the fact that such dwellings are 
in process of disappearance in the larger centres. There has been no doubt a gradual 
improvement in the conveniences demanded of rented dwellings, and perhaps some 
allowance for this as well as for the circumstances of rapid growth in the west already 
mentioned, should be made, though in the larger centres increased congestion and over- 
crowding has appeared, and the working population now lives in flats to an extent pre- 
viously unknown. : 

As to the circumstances accompanying and explaining the rise in house rents, fre- 
quent mention has been made of the following :— 


1. The enhanced cost of building, due to 
a. The rise in prices of materials. 
b. The rise in the wages of building mechanics. 
c. The increasing stringency of building and sanitary regulations. 
. Increasing taxation, due to the extensive scale of local improvements. 
. The demand for additional conveniences. 
. The enhanced demand, due to increase in population. 

5. Speculation in vacant suburban properties. 

With regard to the’ increase in building costs: By reference to Appendix TI, it 
will be seen that since 1900 lumber at wholesale has gone up 55 per cent, bricks over 80 
per cent, and paint 15 per cent. At the same time the wages of labour in the building 
trades, as shown in Appendix 7, have advanced approximately 50 per cent. , It should 
be borne in mind, however, that cost of construction has a bearing on house rents only 
when, there is a local demand for additional housing accommodation. ‘Where popula- 
tion is stagnant or declining, an advance in building costs alone is not likely to be 
reflected in house rents. But when, as in many Canadian cities during the past decade, 
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there has been rapid growth in population (following upon industrial ‘expansion and 
heavy immigration) and a stimulated demand for dwellings—so much so that at times 
acute scarcity, especially of the four to eight-room type of dwelling, has prevailed— 
rents will be directly influenced by the cost of building. The rise in materials and 
Jabour will then accrue directly to the landlord and become an earning element apart 
altogether from his original outlay. Even at such times, however, other and more 
powerful. factors than the cost of production will tend to enhance rents, namely, the 
speculative ground value which at times of expansion is peculiarly liable to inflation 
on the basis, largely psychological, of discounting the future. Thus during 1913 rents 
have fallen in certain localities as a result of the check to speculation, though building 
materials and labour, and the prices at which contractors are undertaking new work, 
are as high as ever. 

Reference to the influence of speculation in building lots has already been made 
(footnote 3, page 479). The demand for additional conveniences which has undoubtedly 
been a factor in raising the cost of a certain type of dwelling has gone hand in hand 
with the tendency among the lowest wage-earners towards greater congestion and a 
lower grade of accommodation. 

NOTES ON LOCAL CONDITIONS. 

As already, pointed out, the figures do not render close comparisons possible as 
between place and place. They have been collected by several hands and they are from 
a limited number of sources. Moreover, statistical comparisons are difficult in a coun- 
try so large and varied as Canada, where the climate ranges from the rigours of North- 
erm Ontario and the Prairies to the mildness of the Pacific slope, with corresponding 
differences in the housing requirements of the people. The unequal economic develop- 
ment also creates differences that are difficult to gauge by statistics: in a new town,— 
of which several examples are included in the tables—the housing accommodation is 
usually of a higher standard than in the old-established city. 

With a view to assisting in the comparison of local conditions, the subjoined des- 
criptive notes, based for the most part on comments by the persons supplying the 
figures, are given. Some rough general conclusions may be arrived at from these 
notes taken in conjunction with the figures. It would seem. that the Dominion falls 
broadly into five sections from the standpoint of the present general level of working- 
class rents: (1) The maritime provinces, where a typical house would appear to be 
$15 a month; (2) Quebec (outside of Montreal) where the typical rent may be set down 
as slightly less, say, $14 a month; (3) Montreal and Ontario, where it rises to about 
$18; (4) The Prairie Provinces, where it reaches $27.50; and (5) British Columbia, 
where it falls to $23 or $24. Taking the cities one by one, the following table may be 
regarded as a personal judgment of comparative conditions at the close of 1913 
(Toronto being made equal 100) : 


| 

Oity. No City. No City. No. City. No. 
SShife ben ge Oa ane eee 85/St. Hyacinthe...... 55|Brantford.... ....- 80|Winnipeg .......... 120 
WWESEVILLG. «sic shee oo 60/St. John (Que. ..... Abi Guelphy o. yes, sear Go Brandon wee. eer 105 
TAR OTSh Sees se 75\\Nontreal.......5.-..| 90|Berline. 223. 2s. ORCS Danae wmuecttey-javenye 130 
JE IG ip bcs peaeae tth teva SO HEL Mere meee. ecteta a 75|Woodstock........-- 35|Moosejaw. .......-| 130 
Ue dnemeeees Sees) OO PAW Ay, ei,calevselns «on Sh Strabrorcme ne pane 75|Saskatoon........... 130 
Charlottetown .....! 40|Brockville.......... Bo luom Gores ese es 80]Medicine Hat. ..... 135 
MTONCUOTa eo chet c as TO) aingston, 2.95... -. G5iSb. LO maseenstcmeera: 7D \ Onl oor Viner sels 110 
SST MONTE. oases «2.2 BOlpellemiUlereasasirras PAO NRE, se oe 75|Edmonton .........- 140 
Fredericton .........| 50|/Peterborough........ 85|Windsor. .....-.-..| 85|Lethbridge..........] 90 
SCHR tLO eee oe ail AOOTIUI ac. 5.) aisces0axeleke 55|Owen Sound........ RolNelsonmie es) eee 8) 
(aus) sta Oe ea aa ATUMMG Wo} ROL AS ee CO 100/Sault Ste. Marie ....} 85|Vancouver..... sper A lhe £2915: 
Three Rivers........ 55|Niagara Falls...... 90|Port Arthur and Waictorinees tye cect 105 
Sherbrooke.... .....| 80|St. Catharine..... 70| Fort William......} 100 
S 1a) Co a ae a 45|Hamilton... .. ...| 95 


wu 
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Amherst.—The town has about doubled in population and has added many indus- 
tries during the past fifteen years. There has been a re-arrangement of the business 
and residential sections. Taxes have increased considerably. Rents have gone up 
about one-third. Houses are in 1913 more plentiful than during the last three years, 
especially those of the poorer classes. Some landlords are reducing rent on account of 
business depression. 


Halifax —Though the increase in population has not been rapid, the amount of 
building has been insufficient, and housing has been scarce during the past few years. 
The situation is rendered acute by the demolition of an entire residential district to 
make room for railway terminals and industrial expansion. Rents have advanced 40-50 
per cent in ten years. Houses now building will relieve the difficulty somewhat, but 
are too high in price for mechanics. There is need of housing at mioderate rentals for 
workingmen, of whom the majority are now paying proportionally excessive rents. 


Truro.—Houses are much scarcer than ten years ago. The expansion of the busi- 
ness section has led to changes in the residential districts. Rents have gone up about 
65 per cent during the past fifteen years. Houses which in 1900 rented at $8 now bring 
$15 to $16, but in the interval have been improved by the addition of sanitary and 
heating accommodation. The main cause of the local increase in rents is inadequacy 
in the supply of dwellings with modern conveniences for which there has been a great 
enlargement in the demand. 


Sydney.—A large fire occurred in 1902, and houses have been remodelled or 
rebuilt since. The supply has been insufficient, especially in the case of workingmen’s 
houses—a larger number of business men’s houses appears to have been built. Houses 
erected for the working class during the past year have been less expensive, tending to 
lower rents. The increase in rents since 1902 amounts to about 25 per cent. There is 


not much building under way at present. 


Westville, Stellarton, New Glasgow and Trenton.—These towns are situated 
within a radius of five miles and are served by electric tramways, making it possible 
for business people to live in any one of the towns and work in any other. Many 
workmen, therefore, own their own homes. In Westville and Stellarton, the coal com- 
panies own a large number of houses which they rent to employees at $2 to $7 per 
month, a rate which has remained constant for many years. Those at $7 are com- 
fortable six-roomed houses, but without sanitary conveniences. During the past few 
years large numbers of “ modern” houses have been erected, renting from $14 to $25 
a month and in good demand at that price. The erection of workingmen’s houses 
kept pace with requirements until the opening of the Eastern Car Company’s works 
at Trenton in 1912, when all kinds of buildings had to be used for dwellings and 
hundreds of new houses were put up. The depression has lessened demand and little 
building is being done this year. During the last two years rents (store rents parti- 
cularly) rose rapidly on account of the industrial expansion. The rise during the 
past decade has been about 40 per cent, but returns on money invested have not kept 
pace, as the costsof land and building material has gone up correspondingly. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Charlottetown.—At present it is impossible to get a small cottage or tenement, 
but rents remain steady, there having been little or no increase during the past ten 
years. The population of the city has been stationary. Lumber and building materials, 
however, have increased, insurance is higher, and taxes 50 per cent higher. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Fredericton—The housing problem is acute. Building has not kept pace with 
requirements, and for the past year hardly an unoccupied house could be found. 
Rentals have steadily advanced and are now 75 per cent higher than in 1900. The 
value of tenement property has correspondingly increased, and is still going up. Build- 
ing, it is stated, costs double in comparison with ten years ago, and rentals are based 
accordingly. Few care to build under present conditions, and landlords take full 
advantage of the situation. A large block of workmen’s houses is needed. 


Moncton.—A large proportion of local wage-earners own their homes which are 
as a rule built of wood. There are practically no unoccupied houses at present. In 
1900 there were many. A five-roomed house, with water, in the latter year rented at 
$5 to $8 per month and a nine-roomed cottage having all sanitary conveniences at 
from $12 to $14. No material change occurred till 1907, when the new Government 
Railway shops were erected and the building of the National Transcontinental Rail- 
way begun, causing an increased demand for houses and advancing rents. House 
construction since then has been at the rate of fifty yearly, but the supply is still 
insufficient to meet demands. Five-roomed houses are now $12 to $14; and nine- 
roomed, $18 to 22. Construction of late years has been limited to the latter class. 


Newcastle.—House rents about doubled in the period 1900-13, while business rents 
went up about 25 per cent. A five-roomed house without conveniences, formerly $4 
to $6, now rents at $8 to $10; houses with conveniences, formerly $7, now $12.50. 


St. John.—Since 1900, a better class of houses thas been erected, but up-to-date 
tenements for working people have become scarce, and some are compelled to live in 
apartments that are not sanitary. Since the extension of the street railway many 
dwellings have been erected in the suburbs. Rents have increased 50 to 60 per cent, 
and in some cases 100 per cent. Flats formerly rented for $7 to 8 now bring $9, $10 and 
$12, and even $13 to $15. About two years ago the Board of Health compelled 
the installation of sanitary conveniences and rents immediately advanced, but tenants 
were unable to better themselves. The prospective opening of a sugar refinery at 
Courtenay Bay will make the housing problem still harder to cope with. High rates of 
taxation militate against mechanics or labouring men owning their homes. Real estate 
agents’ figures show an increase of 100 per cent in first and second class business pro- 
perties and offices, and of 40 per cent in workingmen’s houses since 1900. 


QUEBEC. 


Hull.—The demand for houses has been greater than the supply for the past six 
or seven years. After the great fire of 1900, ground rents were increased about 50 per 
cent, and thus eventually caused low house rents. From 1904 to 1907 a crisis existed 
and rents were very low, with the supply of houses greater than the demand. After 
1907, rents increased materially in Ottawa; this drove the people back to Hull and 
raised the rents there. The increase in the decade has been about 50 per cent and the 
tendency is still upward. 


Montreal.—Housing conditions have degenerated and there is a decided lack of 
workingmen’s dwellings with proper conveniences at low rentals. Rents have increased 
50 per cent in the last seven years, leading to “doubling up ” of families in same 
apartment or house, overcrowding and ill health. Present rentals for workingmen 
range from $7 to $18, averaging $10. City assessments have'increased considerably 
since 1900. 


Quebec City—Rents up to 1900 averaged $1.50 per room for a three- to six-roomed 
house. The tendency has been upward owing to inadequate supply. Municipal taxes 
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have increased. In 1912 the basis of assessment was changed from rental to real values, 
but no decrease in rents occurred. A rent of $3 per room is now the average, an 
advance since 1900 of 100 per cent. From $9 to $10 is paid for a three-roomed tene- 
ment, and $16 to $18 for six rooms. In good localities.a rent of $20 is paid for a six- 
roomed house. 


Sherbrooke—Rents have increased 50 to 75 per cent in the last decade. A house 
formerly $12 now rents at $21. Houses in residential sections are scarce. Some tene- 
ments are now going up for working men. The increase in population from 13,000 to 
90,000 is due to the establishment of additional manufacturing plants. The chief 
growth has been in the south and west quarters, where working men live close to their 
work. A scheme to assist workmen and clerks to build or own their homes would be 
of help. Workingmen’s houses, stores and dwellings have improved 100 per cent in 
conveniences since 1908. 


Sorel.—Since 1900 rents have been on the increase in the south and Richelieu dis- 
trict. Houses formerly $6 are now $7 to $8; formerly $10, are now $11 to $12, in well- 
to-do sections. The growth of the city has been slow. 


St. Hyacinthe—Since 1900 there has been a steady upward trend in rents amount- 
ing to 40 to 60 per cent according to locality. In spite of the recent depression the new 
rates have remained steady. Dwellings were very scarce in the years 1903-6-7-9 and 
1910 owing to new industries starting, such as the Ames-Holden Co., the Canadian 
Organ Co., the Grothe Cigar Co., the Duhamel Chair Co., the Langevin Biscuit Co., 
ete, Building has been on a large scale in the past ten years, but not sufficiently to 
supply the demand except in 1911 and 1912. A portion of the city burnt in 1903 is not 
yet fully rebuilt. The tendency to higher rents is diminishing owing to the financial 
depression. 


St. Jean.—Reuts have doubled since 1900 owing to the increase in population and 
the searcity of houses. A population of 4,000 in 1900 increased to one of 7,500 in 1913. 
The houses constructed during the past ten years are more sanitary. The increased 
price of material and labour is said to have helped to advance rentals. 


Three Rivers.—Since the great fire in 1908 rentals have been higher, but the houses 
are better. An increase of 662 per cent has occurred in business rentals. A typical 
six-roomed workman’s house with conveniences has increased materially since 1909: 


ONTARIO. 


Belleville-—Rents have nearly doubled since 1904, an eight to ten dollar house o1 
that year renting at fifteen to eighteen dollars in 1913. There have been some slight 
decreases lately. A year or two ago considerable demand was created by the movement 
of Grand Trunk Railway employees here, but there is no scarcity at present. Data sup- 
plied by the City Assessor show an increase since 1900 of ninety per cent in first-class 
business rentals, sixty per cent in second-class, fifty per cent in down-town offices, and 
one hundred per cent in workingmen’s six-roomed houses. Rents were considered too 
low in 1900; even at present the return is low at the prevailing cost of building. 


Berlin.—Rents have doubled in the past decade. Houses formerly renting at $6 
to $7 are now $12 to $16. For three years past it has been difficult to secure a house at 
a rent within the workingman’s means except by “doubling up.” The town is noted for 
the number of workingmen who own their homes. The supply of houses for renting is 
chronically short of the demand. Instances have occurred of workmen leaving because 
unable to secure a suitable house, foreigners taking their places in the factories, and 
living twenty to forty persons to a house where only six or eight Canadians would find 
accommodation. A proposition to build one hundred houses a year by a Housing Com- 
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pany for sale at a six per cent return on investment fell through. Houses now being 
built are too dear—$16 to $22 per month. Nearly all houses in Berlin are of brick; 
few of frame. There is no exclusive residential section. 


Brantford.—Rents have increased thirty per cent in the decade, owing to inade- 
quate supply, advances in cost of building material and labour, city improvements and 
the general increase in cost that takes place in times of either apparent or real “ pros- 
perity.” The quality of houses built recently for workingmen has improved, and sani- 
tary conveniences are now more general. Factories are not grouped in any one sec- 
tion of the city, and house building, therefore, is fairly equal in all directions. The 
increase in the number of houses was normal up to 1910, when scarcity caused a build- 
ing boom which reached the top in 1912. There are no vacant stores at present. Fur- 
ther increases are looked for unless more building occurs. 


Brockville—Rents are up 40 to 50 per cent. <A six-roomed house ten years ago 
rented for $9 to $10; now for $14. The tendency is upward. Houses have been scarce 
for four or five years. Improvement of houses by new plumbing, sanitary conveniences 
etc., is one cause of the increase in rents. There has also been an increase of two mills 
in the 1914 tax rate. Permanent pavements, better street lighting and other local 
improvements also tend to increases. A number of up-to-date dwellings are being 
erected. 


Chatham.—Rents have increased 15 per cent for houses with conveniences, and 10. 
per cent for those without. There is a keen demand for the former which cost about 
$1,500 with all sanitary improvements. There is a movement towards steam-heated 
flats; fifteen years ago not more than a dozen families were so housed. Urgent need 
exists for ten to twelve dollars a month houses, as wages do not warrant higher rents, 
but capital is shy of building tenements owing to high taxation. A real estate boom 
last year caused continual moving of tenants and many bought homes. There is no 
workingman’s quarter. Only within the last few years have large factories been estab- 
lished. There are few foreigners. The city covers a comparatively large area. 


Cobalt.—Workingmen live in two or three small sub-divisions of the town, also at 
North Cobalt and Haileybury, which are connected by electric railway. Houses with 
modern conveniences are scarce in all three towns. Miners live on the outskirts of the 
town, chiefly in shells of houses of three to five rooms without conveniences. Some 
mining companies are housing their ¢mployees in well-built dwellings on the property 
rented at moderate rates. 


Guelph.—There has been a general rise in rents during the decade, amounting to 
about 25 per cent. At no time has the housing problem been acute. During the past 
five years there has been a demand from workingmen for houses at $10 to $12 which is 
their limit, but a new building by-law makes it difficult to erect a six-roomed house with 
modern conveniences to rent for less than $18 to $20. Consequently there has been a 
tendency for the labouring class to move to outlying portions of, the city and to build 
cheap houses without sanitary conveniences. In the past few years Guelph has pro- 
gressed greatly as a manufacturing centre. It is now feeling the financial stringency, 
though considerable building is still going on. Rents are now stationary. 


Hamilton.—The housing question has been serious for working people during the 
past few years owing to the many new industries locating here and the great expansion 
of older concerns. The working population has largely increased without correspond- 
ing increase in the number of houses. Workingmen’s rents have almost doubled in the 
past ten years. The sharp advance in real estate has made it impossible for working- 
men to buy houses, and they have been forced out to the cheaper outlying districts’ 
with street railway communication. Apartment houses a few years ago were unknown; 
they are now going up in large numbers, but the rentals are still too high for working- 
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men. Owing to the prevailing trade depression many mechanics have left town and 
there are now more houses available, though no noticeable reduction has occurred in 


rents. 


Kingston.—Workingmen’s houses, formerly $6 to $12, are now $12 to $15. In the, 
residential part of the city rents run $15 to $30. An experiment in erecting rows of 
houses at $12 to $15 failed, half standing empty, though three-roomed one-story cottages 
in the same locality, renting at $8 to $10, are well filled, and more are being put up. A 
cause cited for the increase is the heavier taxation for local improvements, such as 
concrete sidewalks, gas, water and street paving, “ white-way ” lighting, ete. On one 
street rents are a third higher on the south side than on the north. The south and 
west sides of the city are building up, and factories are being built in the lower end 
of the city; houses must follow. Taking into consideration the number of empty 
houses and the number being erected, the advance of house rents is difficult to explain. 


London.—Rents have increased 50 per cent in the last ten years and are still going 
up, following taxes and assessments. An outstanding feature of the last four years 
is the scarcity of workmen’s houses of six to eight rooms to rent at $10 to $15 a month. 
The dwellings being erected now have modern conveniences, and rent at from $17 to 
$25, a rent which is a heavy burden for workmen of moderate earnings. Building has 
no more than kept pace with the demand and empty houses are scarce. A company is 
building workmen’s houses at rentals of $9 to $14 in Chelsea Green, a suburb; these - 
are mostly rented by the McClary Manufacturing Company’s employees. The Mc- 
Cormick Biscuit Company are to build one hundred new workingmen’s houses in con- 
nection with their new factory—to be sold to the employees. The city in 1913 annexed 
a large district on the line of the inter-switching Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific 
railways, with a fixed rate of fifteen mills for fifteen years. Already several manu- 
facturing concerns have built there, and workmen’s homes are being erected nearby. 


Niagara Falls——A continuous increase, amounting to about 50 per cent in twelve 
years, has occurred in rents. The city’s industrial development has been rapid and 
the increased rents are attributed to the influx of workingmen. Workingmen now 
demand a better type of house and modern improvements, whereas formerly inferior 
houses were easily rentable. Building has been active during the whole period and the 
supply of houses fairly equal to demand. There has been no “ house famine.” Many 
new suburban districts are now well built up and are growing rapidly. Business sec- 
tions are steadily expanding, and encroaching somewhat on residential streets. Trans- 
portation facilities have followed the movement to newer sub-divisions. A one-story 
cottage of five rooms with improvements, near the factory district, rents for $17. 


Orillia.—P opulation increased 2,000 between 1909 and 1913, during which time 
500 houses were erected. ‘The supply, however, is still somewhat scarce, and rents have 
increased 35-40 per cent. New houses are of good class, with a tendency to crowd 
closer on smaller lots, particularly in the older sections as a result of the rapid advance 
in land values. Financial stringency affected industry early in 1913, but forty or fifty 
houses then under way were completed, relieving the scarcity. In 1914 a downward 
tendency of rents was noted. 


Owen Sound.—Up to three years ago a decided scarcity of houses prevailed, but 
the removal of the Canadian Pacific Railway to Port McNicoll, with some Phan 
slackness, has now left at least 75 houses vacant. These are either at high prices or are 
in other ways undesirable. From 1900 to 1911 rents rose 20 to 25 per cent, but the 
tendency is downward now, and some houses are offered on the seale of 1900. The 
town has a high proportion of brick, cement and stone houses with few frame or rough- 
‘cast, and none of the latter being built. i 


Ottawa.—Rents have increased 30 per cent in the past ten years. Land values, 
assessments, tax rates, cost of building (labour and material) have all advanced about 
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35 per cent. A steady increase in population demands more housing accommodation. 
The extension of the business districts has in some sections largely advanced prices of 
residential property. Rents of business property to-day even at the higher rate bring 
only 4 per cent on the investment as against 6 or 7 per cent a few years ago. Values 
and rents are thought likely to remain steady. A large number of apartments have 
been built or re-arranged from other buildings. A tendency to overcrowding in 
“ foreigners’ ” districts is noted. 


Peterborough.—House rents within a mile of the centre of the city have increased 
50 per cent, in the outskirts 25 per cent. In the business section the rise is not so 
great. There are plenty of good houses with sanitary conveniences and furnaces, but 
a lack of six-roomed houses without conveniences. The city has grown most rapidly 
to the south owing to the establishment of factories and the opportunity for cheaper 
land’and lower taxes. It is in this section that workingmen are building houses. The 
east side lacks transportation and rents are lower. In the north—the older section— 
rents are not so high, but the houses are not modern. In the west, growth is slow, lots 
much higher priced and the houses of a better class. No scarcity of houses has pre- 
vailed for the past three years. Before that it was difficult to find one empty. 


Port Arthur and Fort William.—The rise in rents during the last ten years has 
amounted to from 35 to 50 per cent. Houses have been very scarce at intervals. Cot- 
tage building the last two years has fairly equalized the demand though the supply 
has not been over-run. Rents, therefore, are firm. Some change from residential to 
business or industrial uses is expected in the near future in certain sections. At 
present the residential section is constantly growing, especially between the two cities 
where two hundred cottages have been built and a school opened. The feature notice- 
able: (1) A large increase in land values due to speculation and high rates of interest 
on loans for building purposes; (2) an extension of transportation facilities whereby 
workingmen are enabled to get out to less costly districts. Ten years ago, land being 
cheap, nearly every one owned his shack or house. Six years ago six-roomed houses 
without sanitary convenience rented at $10; to-day they command $15 to $20. 


Sault Ste. Marie-—Rents up to 1905 were about the same as in 1900, but a boom 
in real estate in 1911, 1912 and 1913 caused advances all round. Conditions are 
stationary at present. 


St. Catharines.—Population increased by 8,000 during the past ten years, but the 
supply of houses has latterly kept pace with the demand. Rents, however, increased 
by at least 20 per cent. Many new streets have been opened. 


Stratford—A considerable increase in rents has occurred since 1900; houses 
formerly $8 are now $12, formerly $14 now $20. The last three years has seen a grow- 
ing scarcity, met to a certain extent by the erection of workingmen’s houses to sell at 
$1,500 to $2,000 in easy instalments. ‘The supply of houses at $10 to $15 is below the 
demand. Manufacturers have gone into house building to keep labour convenient to 
factory, and there is a noticeable movement of population towards such districts. The 
general tendency is towards the improvement of houses, but considerable crowding 
(former lawns used as building sites) is noticed owing to the increased local improve- 
ment taxes. A new regulation requires a uniform distance from street lines and 35 
feet minimum frontage. Real estate agents say business rentals tend to increase. 


St. Thomas.—Rents increased 30 per cent on the average, but 40 per cent in some 
cases. Houses with modern conveniences have been scarce the past three years. There 
is a steady demand for this class. Supply and demand have been about equal 1906 to 
1910. Previous to that houses were plentiful, but the demand then was not so insistent 
for modern conveniences. Business and industrial expansion has encroached upon 
residential sections. Development in the south has been due to industries established 
there during recent years, viz., Pere Marquette shops, Brush and Broom Factory, 
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Packing Company, Dehydrating Company and Stave Company. A section formerly 
owned by the Michigan Central Railway Company has been sub-divided and is selling 
to railway employees. Homes are chiefly of pressed brick, costing $1,800 to $4,000. 


Real estate is gradually increasing in value. 


Toronto.—The advance in rents has been rapid for the last five or six years. 
Houses eight or nine years ago renting at $12 to $15 now command $20 to $22, seven 
or eight-roomed houses with modern conveniences bring $26 to $380. Housing for some 
time past has been a serious problem. The Medical Health Officer estimates a shortage 
of 10,000 houses. In the city hall district, 1,275 families live in four rooms, 348 in 
three rooms, 227 in two rooms, 139 in one room, and 61 in basements. The scarcity 
most pressingly affects the working classes, inducing “doubling up” to save rent and 
resulting lodging house and tenement house problems. Districts formerly residential 
are now manufacturing, and many fine houses have become lodging houses. A large 
number of apartment houses of modern type have been built of late. Annexation of 
new territory to the city has furnished an outlet from older parts. The extension of 
transportation facilities (strongly opposed by apartment house owners and builders) 
has materially helped to relieve down-town congestion. 


Windsor—A great increase in rents since 1900 is reported. Houses formerly $5 
are now $15 to $20; formerly $10 to $12 now $20 to $30. No house to-day is obtainable 
at less than $15. Scarcity has prevailed for three years. Most of the houses being 
erected are put up by real estate dealers for sale (only about one per cent for renting). 
The quality, therefore, is only fair—principally frame with cement block foundation— 
profit being the chief consideration. 


Woodstock.—The increase in rents amounts to about 20 per cent. The growth of 
the town has been so gradual that no housing problem exists, notwithstanding a con- 
siderablé demand for the past two or three years. There has-been some improvement. 
in the quality of houses, the average being very good. 


MANITOBA. 


Brandon.—Houses were uniformly plentiful except in the years 1906 and 1912. 
Many apartment blocks have been built recently. Most business men and workmen 
are owners of their homes—even 90 per cent of foreigners own their home, a shanty or 
cottage with 100 to 200 feet of garden. Speculative building all is in the direction, of 
smaller houses; five to six-roomed bungalows or cottages, costing less for upkeep, heat- 
ing, ete., rent for the same as a larger house ($20, $25 a month) and are in greater 
demand. 


Winnipeg.—Rents are up 75 per cent in some localities. The erection of 70 apart- 
ment blocks in 1912 abated the scarcity existing throughout the previous decade, but 
rentals have not come down. In 1905, when the scarcity caused by the increase in popu- 
lation was acute, rents advanced rapidly. A social survey in 1912 showed the average 
rent in the “foreign district” as $3.71 per room per house. Overcrowding was found 
prevalent, many families living and sleeping in one room. The high cost of building 
and of lots make it almost impossible for workingmen to own their homes. The City 
Planning Commission has exhibited plans of four semi-detached model houses, and has 
drawn up comprehensive plans for extensions in order to avoid the mistakes of older 
cities. Real estate agents say it is difficult on account of the change in business loca- 
tions to give fair comparisons; for instance, Portage Avenue was a third-class business 
section in 1900, but is now the best in the city. From 1900-13, Winnipeg’s population 
almost quadrupled—1900, 50,000; 1905, 78,800; 1913, 184,700, and great changes have: 
occurred in the character of building and of civic services. 
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SASKATCHEWAN. 


Moosejaw.—In 1900 the population was 1,500, the people living in houses grouped 
around the Canadian Pacific railway depot. In 1904, population was 3,500; water, elec- 
tric light and sewerage systems were installed, and rents advanced $5 to $10 a month. 
After 1906 a steady growth set in with fairly sufficient building. In 1908 new residen- 
tial sections were opened up and building became very active, continuing so in 1911, 
1912 and the early part of 1913. The class of houses improved. Up to 1912 the rise in 
rents continued. $30 per month being the present fair rate of a six-roomed modern 
house. Rents are now steady and the supply of houses sufficient. The present popu- 
lation is 27,000, with about 6,000. houses. 


Prince Albert.—In 1911 and 1912 the abnormal increase in population forced the 
housing problem upon municipal consideration. Prior to this there had been sufficient 
accommodation, and the houses:generally were owned by their occupants. Rents were 
very low compared with the present. With the increased demand in 1911, rents 
advanced greatly. Apartment blocks, terraces, ete., were rushed up and speedily 
occupied. High land values have compelled owners to maintain high rents, though 
there has been a downward tendency of late. People of small means have been forced 
out to cheaper sites. - 


Saskatoon.—A heavy influx of people in 1909 to 1911 caused the demand for houses 
to exceed the supply, and the land values to rise sharply. Since then increasing taxa- 
tion and financial stress have sent rents down more quickly than property values, 
though the latter have fallen considerably. Owing to excessive rents during the period 
mentioned the number of boarding houses increased very rapidly. The marketing of 
98-foot lots tended towards congestion, and slum conditions developed amongst the 
foreigners. Conditions are better now. 


ALBERTA. 


Calgary.—From 1900 to 1905, six-roomed houses rented at $20 to $25, and cot- 
tages of 4 and 5 rooms at from $15 to $20. After 1905 population increased very 
rapidly and the demand for workingmen’s houses sent rents up 35 to 40 per cent. Cen- 
tral two-roomed flats rented for $25; in suburbs for $15 to $20. Rents reached the top 
in 1911 and 1912. 1913 showed a slight decrease and less demand. In 1914 six-roomed 
modern houses ranged from $20 to $35 according to location. There is a large number 
of empty houses and little building in progress. The growth of the city has compelled 
workingmen to move out to unimproved districts where taxes are less and rents cheaper. 


Edmonton.—The rapid growth of the city has been'a factor in increasing rents, 
which are 75 per cent higher than ten years ago. Comparison of rents at present time 
and ten years ago is difficult. In ten years, population increased from 7,000 to 72,000 
and the demand for medium-sized modern houses has been greater than the supply. In 
1911 houses became very scarce; this was relieved in 1912 by the erection of some 1,400 
houses. The residential districts have been constantly changing and business blocks are 
now to be found.on lots formerly considered desirable residential property. 


Lethbridge.—The demand for good houses has fallen off and there are many empty. 
The progress of the town was slow up to five years ago, when a sewerage system was 
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installed. The people then left their old houses and occupied new ones which com- 
manded $5 to $7 per month more in the case of a six to eight-roomed house. The set- 
tlement of farmers in the district helped somewhat to build up the town. At present . 
the chief building going on is in North Lethbridge near the coal mines. Reductions in 
rents have occurred during the past six months. 


Medicine Hat—Medicine Hat was a village in 1900, with 1,100 population, and 
the houses were without sanitary conveniences. A five-roomed cottage then rented 
for $10; now with sanitary conveniences it commands $25 per month. The sewerage 
system was installed five or six years ago. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Nanaimo.—Rents are up 50 per cent in the last ten years. Up to 1908, houses 
were plentiful and cheap, but an inflow of population filled all available houses and 
rents increased. In 1910 and 1911 houses were scarce. Workingmen, however, began 
to buy lots and build, bringing demand and supply closer. At present there is no 
scarcity of houses to let. There has been a marked change for the better in the style 
of houses. Rents are somewhat lower now than in 1918. Most of the business men 
are the owners of their premises. The sewerage system is not yet complete and sani- 
tary conveniences in houses are only in course of installation. 


Prince Rupert.—Good houses are always difficult to obtain and are readily rented. 
The only empties are small houses put up in the pioneer stage and without modern 
conveniences. Accommodation is being provided by the erection of apartment and 
rooming houses. Cottages or houses have practically all been built for owners, few 
for speculation. 


Vancouver.—Rents have risen 40 per cent in the last ten years. During that time 
there have beeen two depressions; the first dating from the end of 1907 and continuing 
for two years with gradual improvement; the second commencing, so far as rents are 
concerned, in 1912, and now serious. During the first depression rents dropped 
10 to 15 per cent with much house and business property to let. During 
last 18 months, the decrease has been 20 per cent on office, business and house property 
vacant. During the period between these two depressions house and business property 
was in demand and building was insufficient to meet requirements. The growth of the 
city and the rise in land values has pushed the residential section further out. Only 
rooming and apartment houses are now within walking distance of business centres. 
The latter class of house has increased last five years very rapidly owing to the large 
numbers of young unmarried people and the growth of the hotel habit. 


Victoria.—During 1905 to 1913, house rents increased 30 per cent. In 1908 to 
1912 great scarcity of houses prevailed. Real estate boomed, houses changing owner- 
ship in some cases two or three times in a month at increasing prices. Tenants were 
obliged to pay $30 to $35 for houses formerly $18 to $20. They then sub-let rooms, etc., 
to make up their increased rent. During the latter half of 1913 financial depression 
caused a marked decline in the demand for houses, rents declining $5 or more on $30 
houses. At the end of the year 200 to 300 houses were vacant, chiefly in the older part 
of the town or on the outskirts. Six or seven years ago there were no apartment 
houses; there are now about 30 in the best sections of the city, with rents $40 to $60 
for four to five-roomed suites. Two or three years ago these apartment buildings were 
fully occupied; now nearly all have vacancies. Growth of city advanced price of 
central lots. Most houses built during the last five years are within a two to four-mile 
radius of the business section, all being of the better class, detached on a lot of 30 to 
60 feet frontage. Mechanics own their own homes to a considerable extent in Victoria. 
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Cuapter II. 


RENTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES., 1900-1918. 


Official statistics of rents in other countries are limited. Some notes on recent 
conditions in the United Kingdom, the United States, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, and, in a briefer way, in France, Germany, Belgium and Norway, 
follow. . 

Historically, the notes show that Australia, New Zealand and South Africa have 
experienced more or less rapid advances, the rise since 1900 being set down at 40 per 
cent in the first-mentioned and at 20 per cent in the second—both considerably less 
than the Canadian advance. The United States has also seen a rise in rents, but a 
generalization is impossible. In Great Britain, on the other hand, conditions have 
been stationary, and in France only a slight rise has apparently taken place. 

As to the relative present level of rents, the comparative studies of the United 
Kingdom Board of Trade in 1905-1909 showed that, taking the United Kingdom as 
100, the other countries stood as follows: France, 98; Germany, 123; Belgium, 74; and 
the United States, 209. More recently the South African Economic Commission pub- 
lished the following tables of comparison in this respect :— 


Index Numbers of Working Class Rents. 


OH ATMESOUES MUM e Ricks Tokio obatoh! aren aleene Oc ateiep (ilew eats hiehaly rene lweyiiotey ss 100 
Soi Cima Wine beige hala | Sad Gactlolo, Walt go.0m bo oles tulle CMe ICmE Ocean Cr oc 80 
MIL CORS CEOS Oe AIN GLI CAren tera beetieis ete esl c's ere wey sie) Sle sie -)0) aie uous 47 
INGTBENB OS Sn nb) Gia eG Dot, o. CO Dee) ROG ELE G1 CINE OD Cieice TOTO DuOT AOC EEA Ch 46 
Iienre Aeeleh aval ee SRA BS io Gatlin e oe WIDE GO a OCG Om One RO RAC ICR Oa HO aac DumC ITP 46 
GaN AEA orm crhs CREE oN tetera titers Awl! Tel'st ‘eis iis elena lel. sveg levees is) y ois 45 
(Gla AINEhINIAL 5. Go GlgnO Dele .C.cL.Did ac CL Dic DEERE URNCIOn CRCIRIGIOIND Cason kaart koucriCea Cie 28 
TDM, Ah ag oe! A aba Nome, hO- Don Rane G Gap) tip leo cro eich oer Uno Pol OWL 23 
HET NGG tne re Pte Pepe reL Sen co kere Brel (oll ude) oi. Sire sa (6). Whe, huey Gets) tele RSs) User iar a, M olism sca Winene 22 
SSleun st eereEter csr ren ce sek Sele sss) ele beef ee lene: sie, colle, sie) “Ge? Tole 17 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The special investigation of the United Kingdom Board of Trade in 1912,1 which 
covered 88 important localities, shows that between 1905 and 1912 rents were on the 
whole practically stationary. The simple average of per cent changes in the eighty- 
eight towns shows an increase of 1-8 per cent. If, instead of taking the simple mean 
of all the changes, due regard is had to the population of the towns, a decrease of 0-3 
per cent is shown. An increase was recorded in forty-five towns, a decrease in twenty- 
six towns and no change in seventeen towns. The extreme changes were an advance 
of 18 per cent at Coventry and a decline of 10 per cent at Burton-on-Trent. 

In London rents fell by about 4 per cent. London, however, is still much higher 
than any town in the United Kingdom as the following table shows :— 


MEAN OF PREDOMINANT WEEKLY RENTALS, UNITED KINGDOM, 1912. 


Number of Rooms. 87 Provincial Towns. London. Excess of London Rents. 
¢ 
S d. Ss d. Dance 
MT eCHOOIS eee coe ae dl Cine. 4 43 7 3 66 
MMNeTOOIIS: te tre. Pattee sy ste a 13 8 9 71 
CREE COIIS tere | ete cic hes clei 6 0 10 9 19 
SEO IT Saeen eee sc errs oe: cuales: «0's 7 45 12 6 69 


1 Cost of Living of the Working Classes (Cd. 6955). ‘The records of rentals were obtained 
from house agents. The change in each case is in the rent charged for the house. 
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Outside of London, “of the dwellings most commonly occupied by the working 
classes one type is prevalent, with few exceptions, in all the towns of England and 
Wales. This is a small self-contained four or five-roomed cottage containing a front 
parlour, a kitchen, a scullery, and two or three bedrooms.” In Scotland, the typical 
residence of the working class family is “a flat of two or three rooms in a stone-built 
tenement-block, two, three or four stories high.” Ireland is in general similar to Eng- 
land, “the self-contained cottage, containing two, three four or five rooms, being the 
rule.” - 
An analysis of changes in the average assessment of London houses assessed at 
less than £40 per annum, by Mrs. Frances Wood, B.Sc.1 shows a slight upward move- 
ment. A most pronounced rise is shown in rates. The opinion is expressed that with 
a falling demand for houses of late, landlords have probably had to bear the increase in 
rates themselves without making any corresponding increase in rents. On the whole, 
rentals in London, according to Mrs. Wood’s investigation, would appear to be firm or 
possibly slightly upward in tendency since 1900—a conclusion, it will be noted, which 
is at variance with that of the Board of Trade. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Statistics for the whole of the United States over a period of years are not avail- 
able. At least two States, however, Massachusetts and Minnesota, have instituted 
inquiries. The following is from the report of the Massachusetts Commission on The 
Cost of Living, 1910: 

“The general fact that rents have increased in the last ten ur fifteen years is 
readily determined. The average percentage of increase cannot be stated definitely. 
In the light of the information gathered in this investigation, the approximate extent 
of the increase in the case of working people’s dwellings and tenements might perhaps 
be indicated as about 12 per cent. Opinions obtained from a large number of compe- 
tent observers of real estate conditions may be classified as follows :— 


Rent. 
Per cent. 
Himher snorvper Cent States. = contracted icuticnices cccchas chuctaie, om oe teers 53.23 
5stoslU per Cent DISMEr sa Ayetes ueret ne oPacre Mato p a es ent et) oc 3-20 
LO tonto percent hisheran” oh kecWe samen cto) cnn sehen eine» wn ee ae 4.83 
20; tO+v20) Der Cent Dishes, acces teks eens TS bis. cc eee 8.06 
38: Der Celt, DISH sree slp nGeraurewo eee lashes eee te Gee, ee oe 3678} 
SA DOUCCUNG Sail Osisprcteuee a! ku cites chemo ever ake ui MEA ene Steen Gene ent Re 24.19 
POWWEB cites ISS Peta Ne Se lay tal Seth ed rca retell tebe mays © ie SRL, ee een ee 3.23 


“While it is unquestionably true that in some cases rents are practically the same 
as they were fifteen years ago, or even lower, the great preponderance of evidence shows 
that throughout the State there has, on the average, been a decided increase. A distine- 
tion must be made, however, between new buildings and those built before the rise in 
prices. The rents in new buildings seem to a large degree to be based on the increased 
cost of construction. Rents in old buildings have increased somewhat, but not to the 
extent of those in more recent structures.” 


The following is from the Biennial Report, 1909-10, of the Minnesota Bureau of 
Labour :— 

“The United Kingdom Board of Trade Investigation in the United States in 
1909 contains the following: 

“* Although the predominant type of working-class dwelling in both the United 
States and England and: Wales is that accommodating the single family, the excep- 
tions to this prevailing rule are far more numerous in the former country, and the 
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scale upon which the tenement house provision in the greater part of the City of New 
York departs from the more common practice is without counterpart in England and 
Wolesso. ss... 

«<< While the classes of dwellings in the occupation of the working classes in the 
United States are thus considerably more composite than in’ England and Wales, the 
difference in the material of which they are constructed is still greater, frame or timber 
houses being the more usual type in the former country.......- 

“« Ag regards the size of rooms, comparison has been found to be impossible, though 
the measurements ascertained by the investigators seemed to indicate that except in 
New York, where rooms are apt to be exceptionally small, the more general dimensions 
of rooms in American towns were somewhat greater than those usual in English 
TOW Siens) er-'s «15: 6 

“¢In the following table the predominant rents for dwellings of three, four, five 


and six rooms in the United States are set out in comparison with those for England 
and Wales :— 


PREDOMINANT RENTS OF WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
AND IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Ratio of Mean Predom- 


Predominant Range of Weekly Rents. : . 
Number of Rooms = 2 inant Rent in the 

spe rien U. S. to that.in England 

I ‘weil England and Wales. United States. and Wales taken as 100. 
ST TAGEMOOWMS a nicctincee steal: 8s. 9d. to 4s. 61. 6s. 9d. to 9s- 7d. 198 
PMO una OOUIS wet ce ehaieie Scie teek- 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 8s. 6d. to 12s. 207 
em OOMIS Cr econ ea orto sare 5s. 64. to 6s. 6d. lis. 6d. to 14s. 11d. 220 
TT RTOOMIGH TA th ne) ercisiokeions 6s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. ASsieeee a tonlis.mrac. O13 
INSERT ASUS, INGEN, sold Padre Late Re qaaoe SH OGRG ua oe Mile mop ede cis 209 


“¢A further basis of comparison of rents as between the two countries is afforded 
by taking the mean of the various predominant ranges and comparing the average rent 
per room for the whole series. By this method the weekly rent per room in the United 
States is found to be 2s. 74d., as compared with 1s. 3d. in England and Wales, equiva- 
lent to a ratio of 210:100. 

“¢ An alternative comparison may be made by re-working all the index numbers 
for the rents of the American towns to the basis used for the towns of England and 
Wales, viz., rents in the Middle Zone of London, that is, a very extended area, the 
inner boundaries of which are about two miles from the centre of London and the outer 
limits about four miles from that centre. This has been done in the following table :— 


RENTS INDEX NUMBERS IN DESCENDING ORDER. 
London (Middle Zone) =—100. 


A Index Jndex 
Towa: Marios Lown. Number. Town. Number. 
INCI NAOT peters fa int satks , 160 |Philadelphia ......- j27 Cleveland” ee yas 102 
Shine Boyer weeiseneron ee 159  |Minneapolis-St. Paul.. 123 |Paterson........+-.->- 99 
pits Ure ss cs 26) iia ben AP Niiebihe e na gokae eee cor 122 |Peovidence.......--- 96 
Memphis -- 25. .--- > +: - 150 |New Orleans.....-.--- 115° Detroit... os arin teqy 94 
(Cpa Ob nel perasseners cee 145 (|Savannah......-. a 114 |Augusta.... «+ «-:: 93 
ASrOCKt OM. crete aa te 136 \|Chicago.... .....-=- 114 |Fall River.........-- 90 
(tinued Sea eeesoaonE 132 |Louisville...........-- 113 |Baltimore.... . ¥: 85 
Birmingham ........- Le 130 |Milwaukee........--- 108 |Lowell......---++.--:: 54 
Ve Waritia: tiaccc ear - 198  \lawrence....... -- -- 106 |Muncie.... .-..----- 71 
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“¢The mean index nuinber on the above basis (of the rents of the Middle Zone 
of London) for all the towns investigated in England and Wales is 56-2; for the above 
American towns 116-6. The ratio of the American to the English mean is thus 
207 :100, about the same as the mean ratio of the predominant rents for each class of 
dwelling and as that obtained by comparing the general average per room as given 
above. 

“The explanation of the higher rentals in the American towns investigated must 
be looked for in various directions, but principally in the higher cost of building -as 
expressed by labour and materials, in the more generous allowance of ground space 
per dwelling, except in congested areas, in the more modern character of a greater pro- 
portion of the fittings and conveniences of the dwelling, as illustrated by the more 
frequent provision of bathrooms, in a higher general level of material prosperity that 
is able effectively to demand such increasing variety and completeness of acecommoda- 
tion, and in the shorter life that is expected from the individual dwellings.’ ” 


AUSTRALIA. 


Rents have advanced rapidly in Australia, where the disproportion between urban 
and rural population is marked. The following table shows the extent of the rise in 
the capital cities of each state since 1901.1 


COURSE OF HOUSE RENTS IN METROPOLITAN TOWNS, AUSTRALIA. 
(Rents 1901 equal 100.) 


Mel- ae } Weighted 

Year. Sydney. ae Brisbane. | Adelaide.| Perth. Hobart. | Average. 

BPH: (6 cities.) 
HO) ete We rh ase ees 100°0 100°0 100°0 100 0 100°0 100°0 100°0 
NOD Steer cee ssh ip Cre 100°0 101°4 100°6 100°0 99-3 100°2 100°5 
[90S See ee ey pete | 100°3 101°9 103°6 100°0 100°1 100°8 101°0 
LOO eer rer cain Pees Ba 100°6 104°2 103°9 100°0 O9N6 101°0 101°9 
TOD Ved ee beste te eae ee 103°3 105°1 106'1 ia es; 9253 101°8 103°8 
LOOGW Ade oe a eee ee 103°8 106°6 107°2 120°8 89°3 102°7 105°1 
LO firceehe Meter ty: apo aol 106°0 109°6 Tees 128°9 85°5 106°1 108°3 
OOS meer Saco eee ee oe aicca’ 107°5 Tibases) 126°0 138°5 84°7 169°0 Miles: 
OOO Roan Aer ereetan Ace ar a 114°8 1Bi 8: 149°3 83°3 1123 114°9 
LO ep en nee ec Sede er 114°9 125°0 143°2 161°8 86°9 116 2 121°9 
DOES em Eva et a A ae OL 126°2 132°2 156°6 176°6 101°2 120°6 132°4 
a RU Deir atin eo nice ea clatint 136°7 138°5 164°5 184°2 109-4 124°2 140°8 


Supplementary statistics for 1913 based-on returns from thirty cities show that 
there has been a further advance amounting to about 4 per cent, being greatest at 


Victoria (over 5 per cent), while in South Australia a decline of 4% per cent has taken 
place.” 


1 Six classes of houses are represented in these statistics, namely, houses having under four 
rooms, four rooms, five rooms, six rooms, seven rooms and over seven rooms. The index numbers 
are based on the “average” house rent in each of the cities, the average being obtained by 
multiplying the average predominant rent for each class of house by a number (“ weight’) 
representing the relative number of houses of that class in the particular town as shown by the 
1911 Australian census. The sum of the products thus obtained divided by the sum of the 
weights gives the weighted average for all houses. The result is a generalization which, of 
course, does not reveal the fact that the increase for some classes of houses has been greater 
than for others.—See Report No. 2 Labour and Industrial Branch, Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics, Trade Unionism, Unemployment, Wages, Prices and Cost of Living in 
Australia, 1891 to 1912, pages 51 and 52. 


2 See Labour Bulletin, Labour and Industrial Branch, Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, February, 1914, page 253. 
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A table of predominate house rents in Australia follows :— 


CURRENT WEEKLY HOUSE RENTS IN METROPOLITAN CITIES, AUSTRALIA, 1912. 


Average Predominant Weekly Rents for Houses having. 


—— ; __ | Weighted 
Town. Average 
i os all 
ouses. 
eed 4 Rooms. | 5 Rooms. | 6 Rooms. 7 Rooms. 7 A s peridt 
patel s. 4d. Sharad Bs. a. Sard gs. d. say are) 
SyGney eres secession Pe i 150 2 180 8) sy Se Rabe dal LOL 
Melbourne.... .....--+.++- Sean 11 8 ae es 18 2 Dian G ODREAS 15 10 
Brisbane ........-+--+ +++ (aie) lb Sie tT Gy, eZ iby 9 3y, 16 10 22). 10 TOIT 
TAGAB Glee ae ona epee oo Ae ore 18 ae 14 +O 18 6 Daal: 2s 8 DO we: 1g 
| Bs aloe Sak 8 Meyer eae Ae, a Sig PAT, 1495 Veen De 8 Dee tk ee ey 
Hobart 2 see cs. iets x. eee 9 10 1290 ieee Gs aye As: 20 8 ie Ane 
Weighted Average of above 
and 24 other cities.. .. . 2 9 6 V2 ae 14 10 Lue tS 23808 one 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The commission of 1912 on the Cost of Living estimated that there has been an 
advance of 20 per cent in working class rents during the past fifteen years." In 
Auckland, where the most rapid increase in population has taken place, rents have 
increased 45 per cent. Increased ground values are held responsible for 25 per cent of 
the advance, and for the rest, the increased cost of building, the more exacting require- 
ments of local authorities, increased rates, increased cost of new roads, and the general 
demand for more convenjences. An important witness before the Commission said that 
at Auckland in 1902 workmen’s cottages of four rooms were let at 9s. per week, of six 
rooms at 14s. or 15s. per week, but that such houses are scarce now and about 20 to 25 
per cent dearer than ten years ago. 

A table of predominant rentals from the New Zealand Official Year Book for 


1913? follows: 


PREDOMINANT WEEKLY RENTALS, NEW ZEALAND, 1912. 


City. Pop. Four Rooms. Six Rooms. Hight Rooms. 

iE oR £) eaSaule Gs Cine: 
I Site CIO ASS , apo deen aloe oer er eo Omna a 47,783 0 10: 9°94 0 16 2580 Tipe Ze A708 
@hristchurch 3.00... .)- Pee che tes 55,098 0 10 -5°97 Oo 1a be 22 1 0 8°82 
iDyniayiyo 5604 Goeistecnas aaa eS Onmotec ee Rents 48,988 0 10 6°01 Oma sos Irae Orn, 
\WGlibiedtom 5oen guccscce SaubemoeaC DNS 66,338 0 14 4.26 LO uleoS Tee ORS cI6 


ls ei EE eee ae oS 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


From the Report of the Economic Commission, J anuary, 1914, the following table 
of average monthly rents of different working class dwellings in South Africa is taken, 
no historical data being available: 


1 Report of Commission on the Cost of Living in New Zealand, p. XX. 
2 Page 761. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY RENTS OF WORKING-CLASS HOUSES IN FOUR TOWNS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


— Cape Town. Kamberley. Durban. Johannesburg. 
Index No. 43 92 60 100 
£ said: Sraoas) | a. Ln be Sued nay Vises OG 
Three Roomed House :— 
Average per Houses. ses. «6k qe oe iL ay 6 Be 1D 0 2 15 0 4 10 0 
Average per Room. ... ...-...-. 0 12 6 i 0 0 18 4 Ly 0 0 
Four Roomed House :— 
Average per Houser... 25 - eos 2 aff 6 4 10 0 3 15 0 6 0 0 
Average per Room........ ..... 0 11 105 1 2 6 0 18 ) 1 10 0 
Five Roomed House :— E 
Average per House......... .... Sea) 0 5 10 0 4 5 0 (ao 0 
Average per Room..... .:....- or 0 14 0 L? 2 0 OS 17 0 plo: 0 
Additions for rates when not in- 
eluded in rent per room per 
AT ONUN ee. eciiseyases Gielae atria Ear Ln Jetaee erage ORG URE ninety Senet AP eas oGtnns nr oncc 
Average per room with rates 
EXORGING herseahr, da riety Jere aries eae ORE 0 12 95 ale 97 6 0 18 04 DLO 0 


The Report of the Commission contains the following interesting notes on rentals: 


“The predominant cost of working-class housing in England is about 5s. 6d. per 
room per month, including the kitchen, which is there used as a living room. The cost 
in Johannesburg, including the cost of the same local services and including the kitchen 
which is seldom so, suitable for a living room as in England, is about 24s. per room per 
month. Consequently, if the cost in Johannesburg is put at 100, that in England 
becomes 23. It is estimated that a reasonable mean figure for South African towns is 
SU) aerate. 

“Rough calculations based on the Australian report of 1913 show that rent in 
Australia per room would come out at about 46, which is also the figure for New 
Zealand calculated from the New Zealand Year Book. On the average, Canadian 
working-class rents come to about 10s. 10d. a room per month according to the figures 
given in the Canadian Labour Gazette for J uly, 1913. Consequently the index 
number for Canada would be about 45. 

“The ratio of expenditure on food to expenditure on rent varies greatly from place 
to place. In Johannesburg it is roughly 2 to 1, but in some places in South Africa it 
seems to be somewhat more. According to the reports of the English Board of Trade 
already referred to, in America it is 3 to 1, in England and Germany about 4 to 1, and 
in France and Belgium about 5 to 1. In Australia, New Zealand and Canada it is 
estimated as 3 to 1. Habits and customs, wages and the cost of housing, all play their 
part in determining the proportion. . ee 

“Rent is the chief factor in the high cost of living in South Africa. Rents for 
white working-class dwellings are high throughout the country, and correspond to 
about half of the family éxpenditure on food. The evidence laid before Your Com- 
missioners is also to the effect that in no town of the Union is house property a good 
investment, and this was emphasized by the statement that at the present time it is 
advisable to buy rather than to build; for the original cost of erection is seldom reached 
when the property is sold. 

“It is therefore clear that high rents are the result of some cause which prevails 
throughout South Africa, and that while local causes, such as uncertainty about the 
future, heavy municipal rates or high cost of land, may locally have some effect, they 
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cannot be the main cause of this exceptional state of things. ‘Railway rates on build- 
ing material, though also entering into the question, have only a limited effect, for it is 
clear that the position exists at the coast as well as inland. . . . In the opinion of 
Your Commissioners a leading cause of high rents is the division of the South African 
community into two distinct racial strata with widely differing standards of living 
and purchasing power. The class of house considered is provided only for the whites, 
and, as the latter are comparatively limited in number, the supply is subject to all the 
uncertainty of a small market, and the cost of building for this reason is also high. 
This, together with the high rate of interest prevailing, largely determines rents, cost 
of importing material being of course another item... ..... 

“This condition of things is not confined to the Union of South Africa. From 
the recent report from Southern Rhodesia on the cost of living, Your Commissioners 
make the following extract: ‘Complaint against the rent charge is universal. On the 
subject of rents generally there is the strongest feeling, the average rent paid in 
Rhodesia being rather more than £6 a month for a three-roomed cottage’.” 


FRANCE. 


Working-class rentals in Paris went up about 8 per cent between 1900 and 1910. 
The estimate is based in part on value of house property for revenue purposes and in 
part on records of rents actually paid by the occupiers of a selected number of identical 
dwellings (in number 2,526). 

The following table of predominant rents in France is from the United Kingdom 
Report of 1909 :— 


PREDOMINANT RANGE OF WEEKLY RENTS FOR FRANCE, 


Two Rooms. Three Rooms. Four Rooms. 
TORENT eat lel ea gel cares aE Pa BN er 8s. 1d. to 6s. 2d./4s. 7d. to 7s. 5d.\6s. Odes tow ieearoae 
PSR OT ATCO. Te eas beste einer a8 Qs. 4d. to 28. 10d.|2s. 11d. to 4s, 2d.|3s. Gd. to 4s, 4d. 


re a 
The report states: 


“There are two types of working-class housing which appear to be prevalent. 
The first of these, which is predominant in about one-half of the towns, is a flat in a 
house let out in several separate dwellings.Thus in Paris the working classes are housed 
chiefly in tenement houses of five, six or seven stories in height; in Marseilles houses 
of the modern type have five stories, with two to six tenements on each floor; in Brest 
the predominant type of house has four or five stories, with an average of 5°4 dwellings; 
and in St. Etienne there is an average of 5-5 tenements to each house. Other towns 
in which large tenement houses of various sizes predominate are Lyons, Grenoble, 
Limoges, Nantes, Havre, Rouen and Rennes. The second type, found in about one- 
third of the towns, is a small house or cottage, standing generally in rows but often 
detached, consisting of one or two stories and of one to four rooms; these are sometimes 
two-tenement houses and sometimes one-family houses.” 


82696—32 
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CERMANY. 


In 1908 predominant rents in Germany were as follows :— 


PREDOMINANT RANGE OF RENTS, GERMANY, 


% 


For Two Rooms. For Three Rooms. 
btn gees S.C a Saal: 
BERIT ey atl deltas witch Bete oh ina ee hn ee See OmbOmOmm 7 0 to 9 3 
CH Ar Germinal cowl Saeco. cacti nee tence ee accor wets trae tena Qe OR LOROMEAO 3 80 bOntaee GD) 


As to the character of housing in Germany, the United Kingdom Board of Trade 
states :— ‘ 

“The prevalent type of working-class dwelling in Germany is a flat in a large 
house containing a minimum of six or seven tenements.This may fairly be described 
as the common type of housing accommodation for all classes in Germany, and it is a 
characteristic feature of German towns that, whilst there are purely working-class 


districts, yet the working classes are generally scattered throughout the whole of a 


town, occupying either the upper floors of houses whose lower floors may be occupied 
by middle-class tenants, or else housed in buildings which le concealed behind the 
better-class houses visible from the street. There are some exceptions, but as a general 
rule the large house with a considerable number of tenements is becoming more and 
more predominant.” 


BELGIUM. 


From the United Kingdom Board of Trade investigation published in 1910 are 
taken the following :— 


PREDOMINANT RENTS OF WORKING-CLASS DWELLING IN BELGIUM. 


Number of Towns Predominant 
Number of Rooms per Dwelling. to which Range of 
the figures relate. Weekly Rents. 
PW! ROOMS Ete nom ree en tiene ae ho eee ae ee 12 Is. 9d. to:2s. 3d. 
ERG TOO ROOTAS 1.0 CAR Ins oe rok Pn ae coey ta ony Cee 11 2s. 2d. to 2s. 10d. 
TH OUDTR Gori sasagcey bh Mette year shor Ae Sees en oa re Vy 2s. 8d. to 38s. 6d. 


“The types of housing found in the Belgian towns investigated present on the 
whole great uniformity and approximate somewhat closely to those which prevail in 
English industrial towns; that is to say, the small house occupied by one or two families 
is the predominant type, whilst tenement houses play only a very small part, and even 
where they exist are rarely of large size. Tenement houses appear to be of importance 
only in Antwerp, where there are a number which are considerable in size, in some parts 


of Greater Brussels, in the centre of Liége, to a small extent at Charleroi, at Tournai, 
and particularly at Verviers.” 


NORWAY. 


Statistics relating to Christiania show a rise of five per cent in rentals between 1901 


and 1912. The house rent paid annually by a typical working-class family in 1912 is 
placed at $75.00. 
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APPENDIX No. 7. 
Exhibit contributed by Department of Labour, Canada, through Mr. R. H. Coats. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR, CANADA, 1900-1913. 


Recent tendencies in wages and hours of labour require careful examination in 
an inquiry into the cost of living. If wages and prices advance or recede part passu, 
the situation is fundamentally unchanged. Again, during the past decade, the rise in 
wages which labour has been able to obtain, accompanied in many instances by 
decreases in working hours, has been cited as a primary cause of the general enhance- 
ment of commodity prices, labour costs being an omnipresent and most important ele- 
ment in expenses of production.’ 


[RATES OF WAGES— NOMINAL” WAGES. 

Since 1900, publication has been regularly made in the Labour Gazette of various 
wages statistics, including large numbers of fair wages schedules currently prepared 
for insertion in government contracts (relating almost wholly to the building trades), 
as well as the results of more extended investigations into current rates in the more 
important industries and trades. For the present purposes the most useful data are 
contained in (1) a quarterly record of changes in wages and hours maintained by the 
department, and (2) the results, as yet unpublished, of a comprehensive investigation 
into tendencies in wages and hours in representative occupations throughout Canada 
since 1900. 


1QOn wages statistics in general, Scott Nearing,— (Wages in the United States, p. 5) says: 
“There are at least three directions in which a study (into rates of wages) if carefully made 
would be of supreme importance,—first, in the discussion of wage theories; second, in the discus- 
sion of the cost of living; and, finally, in the problems arising out of the standard of living. 
The aggregate necessity of the three problems makes the presentation of statistics of wages 
ultintately imperative.” : 

Sir Louis Mallet before the Gold and Silver Commission of 1888 (Third Report, p. 420) 
discusses the significance of wages changes in relation to prices: “It is a question of great 
importance, whether low prices are caused by an increased production of commodities relatively 
to the standard of value, or by a decreased supply of the standard of value relatively to com- 
modities... 

“ Wortunetely there is a test, by the application of which we may be enabled to decide as to 
which of these two causes, a fall of prices is attributable. 

“Jn both cases the quantity of labour may be assumed to be the same, for we have assumed 
that there has been no sudden addition to the supply of labour corresponding with the increased 
supply of commodities. If then the fall in prices has been due to what is commonly, but loosely, 
called over-production of commodities, and not to a scarcity of the standard metal, it cannot 
affect wages. These will remain the same, and the working or wage earning class will have its 
full share in the increased abundance. 

But if, on the other hand, a fall of prices is due to a diminished supply of the standard 
metal the price of labour will be affected, as the price of everything else is affected, and wages 
will inevitably fall. The condition of the working classes will not be worse, for all that they 
consume will be proportionately cheaper, but it wil be in no way improved. Cheapness in money 
value and cheapness in labour value may coincide, but they have no necessary connexion. 
Things may be cheap merely because gold is dear, not because there is an abundant supply of 
them, but in this case labour will be cheap too. If the price of labour falls at a time when gen- 
eral prices are falling, it may be inferred that the cause is an appreciated currency. If low 
prices are the result of an increased return to labour owing to improvements in production, or 
increased facilities of communication and exchange, the value of labour and the wages of labour 
(its quantity remaining the same) will relatively rise. 

“The truth seems to be this: when prices are rising there is a constant effort on the part 
of the producing classes to increase production and reap the gain to create a new supply to 
meet the new demand. When prices are falling there is a constant tendency on the part of the 
same classes to diminish their production, so as to avoid the risk of loss, to diminish the supply 


in order to meet the diminished demand.” 


82696—323 
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(1) DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR RECORD OF CHANGES IN WAGES. 


The record of current changes in wages and hours of labour is published quarterly 
in the Labour Gazette. The record was begun in 1902 but was not finally systematized 
until January, 1903, since when it has aimed to include detailed statistics with regard 
to every change in wages and hours affecting work-people throughout Canada.!. The 
accompanying series of tables gives the facts of the record in condensed form. It shows © 
for each year the total number of workpeople s*-ected by changes in wages and hours and 
the estimated total increase or decrease in tiie weekly wages bill and working time result- 
ing, the figures being classified according to industries and groups of trades. At the 
close of the series two summary tables will be found, the first reassembling the aggre- — 
gate annual results of the preceding, and the second showing the numbers of changes 
affecting in each ease a specific group of workpeople which occurred in each year of 
the period. ; 

A general summary of the information contained in the series of articles upon 
which the tables are based is as follows :— 


1902.—The upward movement was noted as an important feature early in 1902. 
Even at that date the advancing cost of living was to some extent made the basis of 
demands, though the prosperity of trade and industry, and the increasing competition 
among employers for labour were factors more frequently cited. The advance was 
particularly pronounced in building trades, but by the close of the year there were few 
localities or classes of labour which had not felt its influence. 


1908.—These conditions were continued and intensified in 1903. A new feature - 
“was the increasing friction between employers and employed. Especially was this the 
case in the building trades, where strikes to enforce higher wages retarded operations 
both east and west. Difficulties also occurred among transportation employees. 
Increases to both skilled and unskilled factory labour were on:the whole easily obtained 
on account of the pronounced shortage of hands, which finally became the cause of 
Government consideration in Ontario. The feature of the year was the widespread, 
almost omnipresent, nature of the upward movement, especially during the summer 
months. 

1904.—The winter began with serious interruption of transportation, through 
abnormal weather conditions affecting all classes of trade and industry, particularly 
in Eastern Canada. Later on, however, there was a continuance of the wages advance 
in the building trades, but the mining and lumberi¢ industries saw reductions for 
comparatively large bodies of less skilled men. In the final summing up _ the 
increases of the year did not greatly overlap the decreases. A widespread movement 
for earlier closing and a weekly half-holiday began to appear, many factories and large 
departmental stores making concessions, whilst the trades generally secured permanent 
gains in the way of reduction of working hours. In the paper and pulp-making indus- 
tries, however, hours were increased. 


1905.—The predominating tendency was upward, though not so generally as in 
1902 and 1908. Advances to the building groups were again conspicuous, but only to 
about one-third the extent of 1903, both as regards number of workmen and amount 
of increase. The most important change of the year, so far as numbers were concerned, 
was probably in farm labourers wages, both in Ontario and in the wheat growing - 
provinces of the West, where harvesting was delayed by lack of labour. With regard 
to hours, Provincial Legislation (as in the British Columbia enactment re hours of 
underground miners), and civic by-laws (as in Montreal and other cities, limiting 
hours of retail clerks) brought about material reductions to large bodies of employees. 


eae 


1 Doubtless there are changes which escape notice, and the record does not include those 
far-reaching movements affecting individuals, which are frequently in the aggregate an important 
consideration ,i.e., only such changes as involve a group of employees are taken. ‘The record, 
however, enables a fairly definite idea to be obtained of the current wages moverfient among the 
larger aggregations of workpeople. 
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1906.—In this year the upward movement in wages was again in full progress, 
having regained the widespread range and buoyancy characteristic of 1902 and 1903. 
Even the high record of the latter year was exceeded, the amount of the increases 
recorded being double, with two and one-half times the number of work-people partici- 
pating, amongst them being large bodies of employees in the railway service, the 
mining industry, textile manufacturing, and unskilled labour engaged in railway con- 
struction and harvesting. 


1907.—Wages continued to rise throughout the first. half of 1907 which was a 
period of great activity for all classes of labour. The increases (nearly all of which 
occurred during the earlier months of the year) affected fully 100,000 men, of whom 
the transportation service contributed a large proportion, with lumbering and mining 
employees coming next in order. The building trades, though out-classed in numbers 
‘and amount of increase, profited to more than double the extent of the previous good 
year, with one-third more men participating. A sharp recession in the autumn, how- 
ever, which reflected the financial crisis and the short crop, wiped out by about one- 
third the advance made during the earlier portion of the year, the wages of unskilled 
labour, more particularly in the lumbering industry being immediately affected. This 
class, together with the less skilled and imperfectly organized trades suffered the most 
heavily during the winter of 1907-8; those working under agreement being for a time 
able to hold their gains. 


1908.—As the effects of the depression were more fully felt, decreases in wages 
were made in factories, and in the building and other trades, and at the close of 1908, 
every trade and industry of which the department had information, except the print- 
ing trade, showed a more or less heavy preponderance of decreases, the final results giv- 
ing an adverse balance—the only year in which this occurred during the decade under 
consideration. 


1909.—Although some signs of strength in the situation were discernible towards 
the close of 1908, wages did not again tend upward until well towards the summer of 
1909, except in the West where the recovery was more rapid, owing to the strong upward 
movement of real estate and the large amount of railway construction under way. 
With returning confidence came a better demand for labour, and at the time, owing to 
the increasing cost of living a general and vigorous movement for higher wages, which 
met with sufficient response to show a net increase in the annual summing up. A 
feature was the suddenness with which the upward movement, once begun again, 
attained large proportions. 


1910-1918.—During 1910 the upward tendency increased, a condition which became 
more accentuated during 1911 and 1912, and reached its culmination in the early sum- 
mer of 1913, making a third period of great general prosperity and advancement, in 
which all classes of labour, but particularly the printing, building, transportation, and 
unskilled classes, shared very largely. The cessation of the advance in the latter part 
of 1913, resulting from the check to business administered by the increasing tightness 
of money, affected the final results for the year to an appreciable extent, the situation 
being in some degree parallel to that of 1907, though the reaction was much less 
sudden. On the other hand, the advance movement during the later period did not 
reach the rapidity of 1906-7. The depression was felt earlier and with greater severity 
in the West than elsewhere, thus in another aspect reversing the conditions of 1907-8. 

‘he increasing cost of living, both East and West, all through the quadrennium 
1910-13, formed the prevailing plea for advancement in salaries and wages. 

The records of changes in hours show that the movement for shorter hours kept 
pace on the whole fairly equally with that for increases in wages, being perhaps more 
pronounced in the last three years, the aggregate reduction for 1911-12 and 19138 being 
far in excess of any similar period during the decade. No single year, however, came 
up to the record of 1903, although 1913 came very close. Altogether, of 1670 changes 
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in wages and hours recorded since January Ist, 1903, some 320 were of the nature of © 


decreases in hours, while thirteen only involved increases. Increases in hours were, 
therefore, practically a negligible quantity, 1904 being the only year in which any 
appreciable lengthening of hours occurred, (apart from seasonal changes in certain 
trades) and the largest portion of this was a temporary requirement in railway and 
other machine shops, caused by the abnormal demand for repairs, etc., owing to dam- 
age and destruction of rolling stock. 


A brief recapitulation of the above by industries and trades follows :— 


Building trade-—The very material gains of 1908 were not again approached until | 


1911, and were only surpassed in 1912, the highest year in the third cycle of advances. 

The Metal and Engineering trades, show about the same records in amount of 
increase and number participating in 1903, 1907, and 1910 with advanced aggregates 
in 1911 and 1912, the latter being their highest year in the decade. 

The Woodworking trades reached their highest aggregate increase in 1913. The 
records show that the advances of 1903-1907 were practically wiped out by the adverse 
balance in 1908. A considerable recovery occurred during 1910, followed by a sta- 
tionary period until 1918. Returns for these trades are meagre. 

In the Printing trades, while the numbers benefited did not bulk largely against 
the trades with more numerous followings, progress during the decade has been. remark- 
ably steady, not having been interrupted even in the year 1908. 

In the Clothing trades, the outstanding years are 1903 and 1918. ‘In the former, 
the number benefited was the greater, but the amount gained was larger in the latter. 
Statistics in this trade in the intervening years are not satisfactory, and the same may 
be said of the Food and Tobacco Preparation Classes where the years 1903, 1907, 1912 
and to a less extent 1910 and 1918 are the-only periods in which returns of any impor- 
tance were received. The high years were 1907 and 1912. 

The year of most rapid advance for Municipal and other public employees was 
en 

In Lumbering the year of highest increase was 1907, but against this the decreases 
of 1908 were almost as-great. Statistics for this class are approximatious. 

In the Transportation service, 1907 showed 40,000 employees participating in an 
advance estimated at $50,000 per week, the record being more than double that of any 
other year, with 1906, 1910, 1911 and 1918 approaching each other very closely in 
amount of weekly increase ($22,000—$25,000). 

Tn the Textile industry the first statistics relate to 1906. Apart from that year the 
only records of note are those of 1907 and 1908, where an increase of $68,000 in the 
former year, affecting 95,000 work people (many of whom were women and children) 
was practically all lost during the reverse of 1908. 1912 saw an advance to some 6,000 
workers. This class has profited permanently through the reduction of working time 
by legislation. 

The advance movement in the Mining industry apparently began in 1905, showing 
a decided improvement in the next year, both as regards men and amount, and a very 
marked upward trend in 1907, when advances affecting 13,000 miners, both coal and 
metalliferous, were recorded. These gains did not succumb to the drop of 1908, though 
there was little movement in 1909 and 1910. 1911 and 1912 were more active. 

Unskilled Labour.—The difficulty of obtaining anything like accurate or con- 
tinuous statistics has been very great. The statistics in 1903 took cognizance only of 
comparatively small bodies of men, but undoubtedly large numbers received a perman- 
ent addition to scale. After that year it may be said in a general way that unskilled 
labour lost some ground during 1905, profited largely during 1906, but lost again 
during the 1907-8 period of depression. The years 1909 and 1910 saw a recovery and 
1912 a decidedly upward tendency. A recession has since occurred. 
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(2) SPECIAL INVESTIGATION OF WAGES TENDENCIES, 1900-1913. 


The above gives only partial information as to the wages movement. More valu- 
able data for the present purpose may be gathered from an investigation begun by the 
department in 1912 into rates of wages in the leading industries and trades since 1900. 
The collection of materials in this connection (including the collating of all previously 
gathered data) is not yet completed, but several thousands of authentic records of 
representative classes in the chief centres have been assembled and are available for 
reference. The large table published at the end of the chapter is made up of selections 
from these records, and a word of explanation as to the method in which it has been 
prepared, as well as its purposé and significance is called for. 

The aim of the table is to present a series of continuous statistics of actual wages 
and hours which may be regarded as fairly typical of the wages situation since 1900. 


The departmental investigation covers the leading occupations in each of the chief. 


industries and groups of trades in the larger towns and cities. From each of these 
groups a limited number of returns were for the present purpose taken, the classes and 
localities being selected with the object of making the table representative of such 
features as geographical distribution, sex of employees, proportion of highly skilled to 
low-grade workers, proportion as between large and small centres of population, ete., 
etc. For example, the department’s investigation in the building trades embraces four- 
teen classes of labour in the ninety-two localities throughout Canada having a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or over (about thirteen hundred series in all), whereas the table herewith 
quotes six classes in thirteen scattered localities (i.e., seventy-eight series of quota- 
tions). Inevitably certain features are more satisfactorily covered in a limited surve 
like this than others. 
In order to show the general significance of the table, index numbers have been 
worked out for each group of trades and for the entire list with the year 1900 as a 
basis. This will be found in the table beginning on the following page. In construct- 
ing these numbers the statistics of wages have been reduced to a weekly basis so as to 
make allowance for current change in hours and thus to reflect net earning capacity. 


Hatent of the rise in wages, 1900-1918.—It would appear from this estimate that 
wages in Canada since 1900 have shown a continuous and at times (as in the past three 
years) rapid advance. 

The following table of aggregate index numbers with the chart on the following 
page will show how this has proceeded from year to year:— 
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Altogether the rise between 1900 and 1913 is shown at approximately 43 per cent. 
By occupations, the chief rise would appear to have been in domestic service, 
namely, over 70 per cent. In agriculture, the rise is 50 per cent. Skilled and well 
organized trades (printing, clothing and building) are about the same. Electric rail- 
way employees have gone up even faster, this being a reaction from a low rate ten 
years ago. In most of the other branches the advances lie between 30 and 40 per cent. 
In presenting these results it must be remembered that the seope of the return is 
restricted, considering the vastness of the field, and that it includes a liberal representa- 
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tion of the more skilled and highly organized branches in the larger centres, and of 
branches, like agriculture and domestic service, in which conditions as between supply 
and demand have been abnormal.! Needless to add, as will be pointed out in detail further 
on, the figures do not reflect such important factors as employment or the growth in 
the division of labour. It may be said for the return, however, that it exhibits a series 
of about 1,000 continuous and reliable records back to 1900 picked over the available 
field with the sole purpose of rendering the final result as representative as possible. 
Tt will enable certain salient features of the wages movement by branches of trade to 
be seen in outline, and it permits the generalization that rates of wages have advanced 
by anything from 25 to 50-per cent, according to class, between 1900 and TONS ee 
A system of “weighting” the averages would partly meet the objection arising 
out of the paucity of returns, but as alreay pointed out satisfactory statistics for this 
purpose are lacking. From Census Bulletin No. 1, of the Census of 1911, “ Wage 
Earners by Occupations,” corrected by Bulletin No. i, of the Census of 1911, “ Manu- 
factures of Canada,” a series of groups weights were devised and, the following aggre- 
gate index numbers obtained: 1900, 100; 1901, 101-6; 1902, 103-8; 1908, 106-5; 1904, 
109-8; 1905, 113-1; 1906, 116-5; 1907, 122-6; 1908, 124-8; 1909, 129-0; 1910, 134-0; 
1911, 137-9; 1912, 145-0; 1913, 148-9. This shows a higher rise than the unweighted 
average; the weights, however, are so arbitrary, that it is doubtful if importance is to be 
attached to the result. The weights follow: Agriculture, 20; Fishing, 2; Lumbering, 
5; Mining, 5; Building, 14; Metal, 8; Woodworking, 4; Printing, 2; Clothing, 7; Tex- 
tile, 3; Leather, 1; Brewing and Distilling, 3; Transportation, 8; Municipal, 4; Domes- 
tic Service, 20. 


1 One indication of this lies in the fact that the numbers shew little effect of the reduction 
which, as hewn by the record of changes above, took place in 1908 and 19138, but which were 
largely confined to unskilled and “ floating ’’ workmen. 
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Hours of Labour, 1900-1918.—On the kindred subject of hours of labour, some 
equally interesting results are shown. The large table of wages and hours contains 
altogether 712 series of returns showing hours of labour from 1900 to 1913. Of these 
461 show no change, while 239 show a decreasing tendency and only two an increase. 
The most important changes in hours in the table melude 55 changes from 60 to 54 
hours per week, 52 from 54 to 48, 21 from 60 to 48, 17 from 60 to 55, 18 from 52 to 49, 
9 from 52 to 49, and 19 involving the 44 hour week. The table would appear to 
bear out the Departmental record of changes in indicating that the tendency 
was strongest between 1903 nad 1907 and again during the past three years. While 
the statistics in this connection are subject to the limitations pointed out above in the 
case of wages they offer strong evidence of a considerable tendency towards a lessening 
of the duration of the working day. 

This conclusion is in line with common knowledge. A prominent instance is the 
movement which the Typographical Union conducted in 1906 for an eight-hour day 
throughout the continent. In the building trades also the tendency has been strongly 
towards a shortening of hours, several classes having now obtained the eight-hour day 
over considerable areas, while several important localities have adopted either the nine- 
hour day or the eight-hour day in all branches of these trades. The movement has been 
especially pronounced in the western cities and in Toronto and a few other eastern 
centres. In Canada as a whole the instances in which more than ten hours a day con- 
stitute a day’s work are exceptional. 

The tendency illustrated by the above specifie facts has been reflected in legisla- 
tion, the provinces being the authority within whose jurisdiction the matter chiefly 
rests.. Since 1900, four provinces have enacted factory legislation restricting the 
hours of employment for women, young girls and children. British Columbia has 
strengthened its legislation restricting hours in mines, and has enforced 
the eight-hour day in smelters. Alberta has adopted the eight-hour day in 
coal mines and Ontario in metal mines. Hours in bakery shops have been regulated 
in Ontario. Nova Scotia and Ontario have each legislated to regulate the hours of 
motormen and conductors, and in Quebec the hours of women and children in textile 
factories have been restricted. It is significant that within the decade a Royal Com- 
“mission in Nova Scotia and a Select Committee of the Dominion House of Commons 
have taken evidence in connection with proposed enactments for an eight-hour day, 
though without legislative action following. “Fair Wage ” nolicies have been adopted 
by the Dominion Government, by the Governments of eight provinces, and by over 
forty municipalities since 1900 in public works. 


Analysis of Increases by Provinces.—The return is insufficiently broad to serve as 
the basis of an analysis of tendencies in each of the trades by provinces. The follow- 
ing, however, shows the number of series of quotations contained in the large table 
for each province and the average rate of increase shown in each in 1913 compared 
with 1900 :— 


Number of Index number 
series of quotations. | 1913 (1900=100). 
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Disregarding the high level shown for Prince Edward Island and Manitoba, (the 
result of a preponderance of agricultural and domestic labour in the returns) the rise 
has apparently been least in British Columbia, an indication of the fact that the 
“spread” between wages in British Columbia and Eastern Canada has tended to 
lessen during recent years. ; a 

Actual present wages statistics may be compared in the large table, where it will 
be seen that on the whole the level is lowest in rural Quebec and in the Maritime Proy- 
inces and highest west of the great lakes, culminating in British Columbia. Similarly 
in the matter of hours, the eight-hour day may be said to be the prevalent working day 
in British Columbia: outside of that province, however, it is restricted to localities or 
branches of trade: printers, for instance (members of typographical unions), have the 
eight-hour day throughout Canada, and the building trades have it throughout the 
West. In the East, however, only Toronto, Hamilton and a few other localities are 
prominent in this regard, the nine-hour and ten-hour day being commonly in force. 

As in the case of Prices, it is important to note the level of the year (1900) since 
when the above advances have taken effect. No comprehensive data for earlier years 
exist, but there is reason to believe that wages did not decline as rapidly during the 
nineties as did prices.1 Such, at any rate, was the experience in the United States — 
where wages rates sagged only slightly between 1890 and 1900.2 In Great Britain, — 
wages fell in the seventies, rose in the eighties, remained steady until 1895, after which 
they rose. In Germany, likewise, wages did not fall with the decline in prices of 
1872-1888.4 This, of course, makes the rapidity of the recent Canadian rise the 
more remarkable. i 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING—EARNINGS AND “REAL” WAGES. 


/ 


Has there been a rise in “ real” wages in Canada since 1900? In other words, have 
the earnings of the ayerage workman increased in greater proportion than the cost of © 
living 2 


Unemployment.—On one point absolutely necessary, as already remarked, for an 
answer, namely, unemployment, statistics are lacking. In a general way it is known 
that, except during intervals in 1903-1904 and 1907-1908, and the past year, employ- 
ment has been uniformly very active, and that unemployment long continued or on any 


1 Records in the Department of Labour show several increases in skilled trades during the 
nineties. 

2 See p. 531. 

3 See p. 527. 

4 4% See Report of Royal Commission on Gold and Silver—evidence of Professors Nasse and 
exis. 

5“ When comparisons are made between the economic conditions of groups of different 
countries, districts, trades, or periods, it is useless to regard simply the nominal wages. This is 
most evident when a great interval of time is taken; thus a hind’s annual (nominal) earnings 
in the 13th century were valued at 35s. 8d. (Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, 
p. 170) ; now those of an agricultural labourer may be taken as about £40; and it is difficult to 
suppose that this ratio, 1.22, in any way measures their relative well-being. Hence, comparison — 
of nominal wages is, at any rate in extreme cases, futile.” Dictionary of Political Economy 
Art Wages. 

“According to Walker “real wages are the remuneration of the hired labourer as reduced 
to the necessaries, comforts, or luxuries of life,” and they differ from nominal by reason of (1) 
variations in the purchase power of money; (II) variations in form of payment; (III) opportun- 
ities for extra earnings; (IV) greater or less regularity of employment; (V) longer or shorter 
duration_of the labour power.” On this definition’see Marshall, Principles of Economies, ed. 
1895, pp. 629-635. 
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extensive scale has been practically noneexistent. No statistical measurement, how- 
ever, of these conditions from year to year is possible.! 


Division of Labour.—Another factor is the tendency more or less constant to 
greater division of labour. In the larger manufacturing establishments (the growth 
in the number of which has been marked during the past decade)? a relatively greater 
proportion of low skilled or merely dexterous workmen ‘is noticable. No accurate 
measurement of the drift in this direction is available.* 


1 Hxee vt indirectly by means of the statistics of production, construction, ete., which appear 
in Volume II. 

Discussing the question of uneraployment as normally affecting wages in the United States, 
Scott \ezaring (Wages in the United States, p. 199) says: 

~~ for the unionized trades of New York State, for the coal industry of the United States, 
and by inference for the other industries of the United States, we may draw these conclusions,— 

A. Unemployment is always a factor in modern industry. 
B. The average miner can work, from year to year, about two-thirds of the time. 
C. In other industries, the average unemployment from year to year is almost one-fifth. 
D. In some years the unemployment is several times more severe than in others.” 
the causes of unemployment he classifies thus (Chap, X) :— 

“(1) Personal causes,— 

“a, Malnutrition, 

“b. Sickness, 

“ce, Accident, 

“d. Inefficiency, 
** (2) Industrial causes,— 

“a. Seasonal trades, 

“‘b. Industrial crises, 

“ce, Labour troubles, ; 

“d, Lack of stock or transportation facilities, 

“e, Casual trades.” 

The comparatively severe winter season in Canada increases to a considerable degree the 
amount of idleness in out-door occupations during four months of the year. 

It may be interesting to add that a recent New York investigation (Standard of Living 
among Workingmens’ Families in New York City, by Robert C. Chapin, 1909) concludes with 
‘the statement that a man, wife and three children under fourteen cannot live and maintain 
efficiency on Manhattan Island for less than nine hundred dollars per year. This is considered 
a fair average for the great cities east of the Mississippi and north of Virginia. With regard to 
Canada, note budgets, p. 9. 

2In 1900 the number of manufacturing establishments in Canada was 14,650 and the 
number of employees 339,173, an average of 23; in 1910 the number of establishments was 19,218 
and the number of employees 515,203, an average of 27. 

3 Scott Nearing (Wages in the United States, Chap. IX) has analyzed existing statistics in 
the United States in order to ascertain how far this ‘‘stratification’’ of labour has gone. He 
concludes thaf less than ten per cent of adult male wage earners in the United States receive over 
$1,000 annually, fory per cent from $600 to $1,000, and fifty per cent (unskilled) less than $600 
@ year. 

After an exhaustive survey of the more recent wage statistics of the United States,—Frank 
Hatch Streightoff, M.A. (The Distribution of Incomes in the United States) concludes that ‘it is 
reasonable to believe that in 1904, something over sixty per cent of the males at least sixteen 
years of age, employed in manufacturing, mining, trade, transportation, and a few other occu- 
pations associated with industrial life, were earning less than $626 per annum, about thirty per 
‘cent were receiving $626 but under $1,044, and perhaps ten per cent enjoyed labour incomes of 
at least $1,000. If to these the agriculturists are added, sixty-five per cent fall in the lowest 
earnings group, twenty-seven in ‘the medium, and eight in the high. Suppose all the men engaged 
in gainful occupations in 1904, but unaccounted for in this estimate, to have been paid $12 per 
week or more. This is manifestly impossible, yet, even upon such an assumption, fully one-half 
of the adult males engaged in remunerative labour were rewarded in that year with less than 
$626” (p. 139). Mr. Bowley commenting on this (Economic Journal, XXIII, 426) says: Put 
otherwise, the median wage in 1904 in U.S.A. was less than $12 per week; against this we may 
say with more definite evidence that the median weekly wage at the same date in the United 
Kingdom was rather below $7.” 


\ 
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Earnings.—On the subject of “ earnings,” comprehensive statistics which would 
sum up the effects of the above-mentioned and other factors are lacking." The Census 
office issued in 1907 a bulletin on “ Wage Earners by Occupation ” which gave the 
average earnings of male and female wage earners. by occupations as disclosed by the 
Census of 1901. As the similar compilation based on the 1911 Census is not yet avail- 
able no light is thrown from this source on conditions in recent years. ' 

The census of manufacturers for 1900 set down the total number of employees at 
339,173 and their total wages at $113,249,350. The similar census for 1910 gave the 
number of employees at 515,203 and their wages as $241,008,467. This represents a 
growth in average earnings from $333 to $420 during the decade or 40 per cent. 

The annual reports of the Comptroller of Railway Statistics give since 1907 the 
“average daily compensation” of employees, the figures to date being as follows :— 


Employees. 1907. 1908. 1909 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 

S cts.) $ cts.| $ cts.) $ cts.) $ cts.) $ cts.| $ cts. 

GesmamWOinkeisc. an gdeocan boumador sooue 11 74. |° AL 59} AL 7385) 10 Gore ae i ez 
eae ene npits Sea Ghee ey Bea eee ai 4 63 4 59 4 73 4 84 4 92 5 00 
General office clerks............ 1O) 1 81 1 al 1 94 1 98 1.99 2 03 
Sbapon avenbsee aces que oer 1 91 2 04 2 09 2 16 2 28 2 39 2 60 
Other stationmen.... Rn 5 i ee 1 56 A 1 65 1 65 LS 7% 1 90 
Enginemen..--....- Ee ee oi 5 coer 3 89 4 53 4 13 412 4 40 4 64 4 8& 
rem nee cs ceenqar Ke MAS Ah tite, satel nse 2 42 2 50 2 52 2s 278 2 84 3, 02 
Conductors.... Sr Re Re ts Senet 2 3 20 3 30 3 31 3 30 3 62 3 69 3 85 
Otherstraimmens ae-pead sees wee 1 92 2 06 2 13 2ek2 2 44 Dk 2 66 
IMACHINISES) cone ie crt nace mrce moka ioe 2 41 2 68 2 39 2 98 3 14 3 34 By ei 
@arpenters saan treo rereteradaeingi ack ae 219 2 23 2 52 2 44 2 58 2 75 
Other shopmena ne aceon sia aera ren cite 1399 2 16 2 33 219 2 22 2 33 2 42 
Section fOremeni . cra oe smeulnss stele nei aes 2 06 P25 215 2 18 2 32 2 38 2 50 
Otherstrackmen tence nee ck aes Tp els Pag 1 59 1 58 1 66 rere 1 83 
Telegraph operators..... ..... 1 88 2 07 2 09 2 20 2 28 2 28 2 51 
Kmployees-floating equipment SES: Wag) 1 26 AY) 1 11 1 22 1 26 
Allotheremployeests..3.- aes.e- os 1 81 1 87 1 95 1 95 1 87 1 84 1 82 
INOTERE Op be eth ete ela iay- ea cate ore the i 2 83 2 94 2.97 3 00 3 10 one 3 38 
fndex number (1907 =100) 100°0 | 103°8 104 6 10579 109 be | Pace 119°0 


The best that is possible by way of illustrating the course of real wages, is to chart 
the lines of prices, rentals and rates of wages in juxtaposition, as in the accompanying 
diagram where the heavy line shows the course of wages, the light line that of retail 
prices and the dotted line that of rentals. As they stand, the wages of the classes 
covered in the present review—which it should again be pointed out are rather pre-— 
ponderatingly composed of skilled or abnormally affected classes—have gone up some- 
what faster than retail prices of food and fuel, but not so fast as rentals of dwellings. 
The line of ‘“ real” wages would be on this showing practically horizontal;? if unem- 


1 Avérage earnings are, of course, of limited interest from the standpoint of the individual. 
As Sidgewick remarks (Principles Bk., II, Chap. IX): “In examining how the remuneration of 
labour taken in the aggregate tends to be determined, we have been inevitably let to take note 
of the differences which normally subsist, even where competition is legally quite open, between 
the wages of different branches of industry. As has already been observed, it is this latter 
question which is most interesting to any particular labourer: the variations in an average 
found by dividing the aggregate of workers’ remuneration among the aggregate of workers do 
not practically concern him, except so far as he may infer from them the variations in the wages 
that he may himself expect. It might be added that even the average rate of earnings in his 
own industry only concerns him indirectly, unless he is conscious of being an average worker. 
There is hardly any branch of industry in which a labourer stronger, more industrious, more 
skilful, or more careful than his fellows is not likely in one way or another to obtain more than” 
the average rate of remuneration. 

2 Regarding rent as constituting twenty per cent of the family budget, the index numbers 
for rent and prices combined would be: 1900, 100; 1905, 110.0; 1909, 125.0; 1910, 129.9; 1911, 
133.8 ; 1912, 140.9; 1918, 142.9; which are almost identical with those of nominal wages. 
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WAGES, RETAIL PRICES AND RENTS, CANADA, 1900-1913. 
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ployment were reckoned in, however, there would be a sagging tendency in 1908 and 
a drop, just how pronounced it is impossible to say, in 1913-14. In certain instances, 
labour has clearly maintained its place in the prevailing rise; in others, including low- 
grade factory help, this is by no means certain.t 


WAGES AND COST OF PRODUCTION—WAGES AND PRICES. 


Associated with the question of real wages, or wages from the standpoint of labour, 
is the question of wages from the standpoint of capital as affecting cost of production, 
and from the standpoint of the general consumer as affecting prices through cost of 
production. As already remarked, the assertion is frequent that the rise in prices is 
largely to be accounted for by the rise in wages. 

The manner in which wages affect prices is usually explained as follows: Labour, 
having by organization increased its strength, compels, by means of a strike or a 
threatened strike, an advance in wages. This enables the workingman to advance his 
standard of living and thus increase the general demand for goods. At the same time, 
the employer who conceded the demand recoups himself by a rise in the price of his 
product. If this has occurred on a general scale, labour as a consumer feels the effect 
on cost of living and the rise becomes the basis for a further demand for increased 
wages, and so on, wages and prices pursuing each other in an ascending spiral. 

In examining this it will be of interest to present, first, the facts with regard to 
the growth of trades unionism in recent years and the prevalence of strikes in Canada: 


Labour Organizations and Strikes——The growth in trade unionism in Canada has 
been: made the subject of statistical measurement only since 1911 when the first annual 
report of the Department of Labour on the question was issued. The record is as fol- 
lows :— 


~ 


Year. Number of Unions. Total members. 
191h 1,741 BRIER; 
1912. 1,883 - 160,120 
1913. 2,017 SP AT5799 


The earlier progress of the movement, however, may be illustrated by the record 
of the Trades and Labour Congress. Organized labour in Canada is for the most part 
affiliated with the similar movement in the United States, the “ International” unions 
in Canada numbering 1,792 with a membership of 149,577, of a total of 2,017 with a 
membersship of 175,799. The “Trades and Labour Congress” is the chief central 
international labour body in Canada, and though its growth reflects an increase in its 
representative character within the international movement itself as well as the gen- 
eral progress, the following statistics since 1900 are noteworthy :— 


. 1 The ‘subject of real wages is further dealt with below (pp. 520-526) and under the heading 
Tendencies in Wages and Hours in Other Countries (pp. 527-544). Real wages would appear to 
have remained about the same in Australia, but to have declined in England. 
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PROGRESS OF THE TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS, 1901-1913. 


a / 

Year. Membership. Receipts. Expenditures, 

$ cts. ¢ cts 

TRON cee of Belly oie MirntncbA GICRea Cee LENNIE torrie is aieaeie earn en 8,381 1,009 88 908 00 
IC ee ane ee RN ar Ss laine et ehecy aise ove = 13,465 2,342 41 1,795 57 
EGS ee eee ee et eee alt Sica Saree ey lake 2 hs aisser oie. 9: eae 16,108 3,858 34 3,363 38 
OO Tee ee oe orc a raincm. heulasate's. o's ays 22,010 3,747 96 3,346 29 
LT} ) pan eer re CE noma afte torreltce: vans inelnuehate bre srueys) 22.004 4.700 29 4,001 36 
TOO Rie alee soco cece es Sipe Sipps Mae ene ARENA 27,676 5,747 40 3,970 C8 
EMV eee ete oes eatiole lois Welded nade creme sr epaetae ns 32,395 7,474 79 6,570 26 
OOS ease Ve eSiere et eines el fe piaveten es ele eh ae 40,728 8,904 44 7,442 09 
TID wl NS GOES 2G Rs Gn eT EDI D oan On mara) 36,071 7,899 47 6,667 74 
OL Seats, Geet ise as cin aicte a shen tepavevefe is! Sou meaer 51,000 9,482 34 7,103 56 
TET es ae Be ies a en ere een a ea er 57,259 12,454 33 9,139 64 
St Chi Dane TERR Eee crs ae chat ras! alanis ersicii ntorsre. #8 66,128 16,699 79 10,219 82 
DES tote itey foteiscnic eter e iar a ne cet fiet oor ittentucicieaepel = oats fe 80.801 19,871 49 10,475 44 


The American Federation of Labour which is the supreme federal head of the 
international movement on the continent has shown the following growth :— 


PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 


Year. Membership. Year. Membership. Year. Membership. 
90 Wey eet a eee. HGR. AI MUG ES “ocorncecne 145422005 LOO ae eye. ctarte ators 1,562,112 
QOD toes cores ays Scorers 1,024,399 |1907..... ...2..-- ISR. URAL Seal wide arene 1,761,835 
OOS ok sa see) oaensts os: 1,365,800 |1908 .. ....-...-. 1,586,885, |191 20 a ee. a 1,841,268 
NOOA err a eheas ate overs W676: 200) fLOG9E Te cop. foe oles DARDS 72, g|LORS Serres eet ae 1,996,004 
O90 Raised cece 1,494,300 


The record of strikes and lock-outs follows: 


We cates Number Number Approximate time 
Year. N ie at: Establishments |Employees Affected. Losses in 
eee concerned. working days. 

OY U 2 Shoes RE are Bacto areas 104 273 28,086 632,311 
TCA ea aa een aaa 121 420 12,264 120,940 
NOOSA owas aaege fete 146 927 50,041 1,221;,500 
POA ety. Pe sere oi Pree bites i 99 575 16,482 265,004 
Cie neidoasunorogaecae 89 437 16,223 217,244 
TERA Sic rcin eentop opee Damres 141 1,015 26,050 39,797 
ROO Tete nor es ntiee ee iare eer 149 825 36,224 621,962 
1 Oe a be DOR Obie aon 68 175 25,293 708, 286 
GIT) Sie a le Saeko oriapeas! 69 397 17,332 871,845 
NOOR uerseie se ccciele otal’ 84 1,385 21,280 718,635 
he eee os ee 99 475 30,094 2,046, 650 
TQ 2 sos Se A ee ae oe 150 989 40,511 1,099, 208 
POMS Aer aoe oltraie enlcte Ue eee es 113 1,015 39,536 1,287,678 
EDotaleyae. ee areoe- 1,432 8,858 359,416 10,176,059 


It will be seen that direct relationship between the strength of unionism, the pre- 
valence of strikes and the general movement of wages is difficult to establish. 
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Wages and Cost of Production—The only comprehensive data for Canada on the 
relation of wages to cost of production are those of the Census of Manufactures, 
showing capital invested in manufacturing plants, number of employees, their total 
wages, the value of raw and partly manufactured materials entering into production, 
and the value of the finished product: 


x Value of raw and 
M Gant Cap*tal Number of Wages. partly manu- | Value of Products. 
aes (value of plants). employees, ached articles: 
¢ 446,916,487 339,173 113,249,350 266,527,858 481,053,375 
1908. oe. 846,585,023 392,530 165,106,011) | Aco aoe 718,352,603 
1910........|  1,247,583,609 515,203 241,008, 418 601,509,018 1,165, 975,739 


According to the above, average earnings in manufacturing establishments 
advanced from $333 in 1900 to $420 in 1905 and to $467 in 1910, a rise in the decade 
of forty per cent. Proportionately, however, to the value of the finished product, the 
wages bill has been decreasing. In 1900 it was 23-5 per cent; in 1905, 22-9 per cent; 
and in 1910 only 20-6 per cent. The similar ratio of raw materials to finished product 
also has declined, from 55-4 per cent in 1900 to 51:6 per cent in 1910. It would appear 
that, notwithstanding the higher wages paid to the average workman and the higher 
costs of raw material, the relative “spread” between total costs of production (wages 
and raw materials) and the value of the finished product has been increasing. In 
1900 the “spread” was 21-1 per cent of the product; in 1910 it was 27-4 per cent. 
Confirmation of this is obtained by working out the relation of these margins to actual 
capital. In 1900 the margin was 22-8 per cent; this had grown to 25-9 per cent in 
1910. These figures, of course, do not include such costs as rent of land, insurance, 
etc: 

From the wages statistics of the present review it is impossible to trace the con- 
nection of the rise in wages and the rise in prices. Thus the wages of farm labour 
have gone up fifty per cent since 1900 but the prices of products of the farm 
are up considerably more. Lumbermen’s wages have advnaced about 30 per cent while 
the price of lumber has gone up 56 per cent. On the other hand, furniture factory 
employees have secured raises amounting to 48 per cent while the price of furniture 
has advanced only about half that much. The entire rise in wages in the manufac- 
turing industry, 40 per cent, compared with a rise of about 30 per cent in the prices 
of manufactured products. The insufficiency of such statements, however, is shown 
by the fact that in many cases the same labour produces commodities whose prices 
have fiuctuated in an entirely different manner. Thus the recent great rise In meats 
has taken place concurrently with a drop in grains though both are the product of 
farm labour. Flour has advanced very moderately compared with bran and shorts, 
though both are made in the same establishment. The comparatively low rise of fur- 
niture prices possibly reflects improvement in manufacturing processes. The connec- 
tion between labour organization and advancing wages does not account for the rise in 
domestic service and farm labour, the least organized and the least class-conscious 
groups of the list. 

But the deductive refutation of the suggestion that wages are the cause of prices 
is perhaps more telling: First, it has been pointed out that the same argument can be 
made by starting at almost any point on the circle. This has been illustrated! by the 
example of a monopoly raising prices: 


“Under the protection of a tariff a number of the trusts are formed which raise 
the price of their products above the level in the open market; the rise of prices raises 
the cost of living, produces unrest among the working classes, and eventually a rise of 


1 Layton, “ Introduction to the Study of Prices,” p. 129. 
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wages; the increase in the wages-bill cuts into anticipated profits of the trusts, which 
on the score of increased costs of production attempt to raise prices still further, and 
probably demand a higher tariff. If this is secured the whole process begins again, 
and, just as when the rise started in wages, seems to involve an indefinite upward move- 
ment of prices.” 


In general, it is the experience that wages follow rather than lead prices upward 
in times of buoyancy and expansion, and similarly that they tend to remain up in 
times of trade depression when prices are falling. The low curve of prices in 1896-7 
was not paralleled by wages, and from observation of the general industrial situation 
in the opening years of the present century it would appear that the trade boom was 
well under way before labour was able materially to better its position. It is possible 
to trace in the Labour Gazette a gradual change from the plea of “ good times” to one 
of “cost of living” as the basis of demands for higher wages, though the two were 
intermingled from the outset by the fact that the lead in the price rise was taken by 
the common foods. Thus, as pointed out above, the great rise of 1903 was a rise essen- 
tially among unorganized small groups, while the other great rise, that of 1907, was 
exactly the reverse. It is an assertion frequently made, in fact, that the large profits 
of good times depend on the assumption that wages move more slowly than prices and 
thus enable a profit to be reaped in the early stages and that it is the higher prices that 
enable the advance in wages to be granted.' 


1“ That wages go up more slowly than prices is one of the best attested facts in economic 
history. It is mainly due to the force of custom.... Of the fact there can be no question ; when 
prices rise, the wages of hired workers do not rise as fast.... It is familiar experience that 
those business men gain most in periods of rising prices whose operations involve in largest 
degree the payment of wages.... The manufacturer who buys few materials and whose expenses 
are chiefly in the direct purchase of labour, profits most of all” (Taussig, ‘‘ Principles of 
Economics,” Vol. 1, p. 304). 

“Wages rise less rapidly than prices of commodities. From this cause rising prices favour 
employers’ profits. As employers, more generally than wage-earners, are accumulators, the 
growth of capital is thus favoured. The growth of capital in its turn favours extended trade, 
increases the demant! for labour, and raises wages within profitable limits.” (Prideaux Selby, 
Letter to Gold and Silver Commission, Third Report, p. 428). See also Tooke, “ History of 
Prices,” III, p. 52; Layton, “ Introduction to the Study of Prices,” pp. 10-12 > etc. 

Price, however, (‘‘ Money and its Relation to Prices,’ Chap. 11) points out one source of 
advantage to the labourer in rising prices: ‘It may be plausibly contended that in the case of a 
rise, although his wages may not respond at once to changes in prices, and for the time ‘he may 
lose, yet the general air of prosperity, which accompanies the rise, and the encouragement, 
which it affords to the employer, are not unlikely to enable the workraan to insist more easily 
on better terms, and to make the employer more ready to respond to a demand for an advance 
in wages; and that with more rapidity than in the opposite case of a fall of prices the readjust- 
ment will be effected. In short, the accompanying friction and irritation are likely, it may be 
argued, to be less protracted and extensive in the case of a rise than in that of a fall of prices.” 
But see Cairnes, ‘“‘ Essays,” p. 6 and pp. 147-9. 

Professor Mitchell may be quoted (“ Business Cycles,” p. 465-6) as an observer writing 


vith the present situation immediately in view: ‘ Both the American and the British statistics 
confirm the prevailing opinion that in times of business revival the prices of labour rise less 
than the prices of commodities at wholesale...... Less well known is the fact that the advance 


often begins sooner in the labour than in the commodity markets. Yet both in the United 
States and in Great Britain wages began to rise after tne depression of the middle ’nineties 
before wholesale prices had touched their lowest point...... The crisis of 1903-04 was not 
sufficiently severe in America to cause a reduction of wages...-.-.. In England the crisis of 
1900 was followed by wage-reductions, and in the later revival wholesale prices advanced not 
only farther but also earlier than the prices of labour. 
“The reason why wages rise less than wholesale prices is found principally in the unlike 
organization of the labour and commodity markets. Where trade unions are non-existent or 
weak the individual labourers have neither the prompt knowledge of changes in business con- 
ditions necessary to determine what employers can afford to pay for labour, nor the power to 
enforce such demands as are not readily conceded....-- But many unions seek to make wage- 
contracts running for a considerable time and binding the men not to ask for fresh advances 
until the contracts have expired. Most important of all, the individual working-man, the trade 
union and the employer are much more under the dominion of the idea of a just price than are 
the business men dealing in commodities. This survival from the relatively stable economic 
life of the middle ages has almost ceased to influence the prices men offer or accept for cotton, 
wheat, or iron ;—such commodities ‘are worth what they will bring.’ But there still persists din 
the minds of all the parties in the labour market certain notions of what is a proper wage for & 
day’s labour. When the employer offers much less than the customary price, he arouses stub- 
born resistance which is reinforced by the whole community’s common sense that the work !s 
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It is probably true that labour in many countries is, as a result of the rapid 
increase in wealth gradually obtaining a larger share of products not only absolutely 
but relatively.1 Capital regards this tendency on the whole not so much as the sign 
of high cost of production as a sign of increased productive power.” In a rapidly 
expanding country like Canada, at a time when the demand for labour is very great, 
the accentuation of this process is to be expected, especially while the existence of free 
land enables the employee to force a minimum wage equal to what he can produce from 
the soil. 


worth more, or that a man cannot support his family decently on such a sum. On the other 
hand, when working-men ask much more than the customary prices, their pretensions strike 
others as absurd. Of course, such feelings impede the free working of supply and demand in 
the labour market—or rather constitute an important feature of both supply-price and demand- 
price—and tend to keep wages more stable than are prices in markets where pecuniary motives 
have unrestricted sway...... It must also be said that the ecoxoiic pressure which drives the 
great mass of wage-earners to sustain their arduous struggles for higher wages relaxes just at 
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the time when rapid increases might be wrung from employers. The relatively moderate rate 
‘at which retail prices rise in the earlier stages of revival prevents the cost of living from going 
up fast. On the other hand, the economic position of working-men is being improved by the 
greater regularity of employment and the abolition of “short time.” Even without any increase 
in their rates of pay the wage-earning class is better off. They hesitate to demand an increase 
of their customary wages until the feeling of this relative prosperity is dulled by familiarity, 
until the cost of living has advanced seriously, and until personal savings or trade-union accum- 
ulations have put them in position to fight with vigour.” 


1“ The broad tendency or progress in the modern world inclines to an alteration in the 
distribution of wealth in favour of the workmen, and to an advance of wages.” (L. Price, 
“Money in Relation to Prices,” Chap. VI.) Sir Robert Giffen in 1883 estimated the progress of 
the working-class as fifty per cent in the preceding fifty years . (“Essays in Finance,’ Second 
Series, p. 365.) Giffen’s investigations have been superseded by Mr. Bowley’s in 1904 and Mr. 


G. H. Wood’s in 1909 . Mr. Wood’s chart (Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, March, 1909) 
is reproduced on the following page. 


NOTE ON THE THEORY OF WAGES. 


The bearing of particular phases of the wages and hours problem is more easily 
grasped with the general theory of wages and its development in view. 

Before Adam Smith the subject of wages was hardly touched: as a rule wages were 
held to depend on the price of food. Adam Smith, noticing that with the division of 
labour the relations of productive effort and its reward had become indirect and prolonged 
in time, laid it down that wages are paid out of capital and tend to a minimum. Malthus 
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added little to this doctrine, but by fastening attention on the standard of living as de- 
termined by population, emphasized the dependence of wages on capital. After passing 
through the hands of Ricardo and James Mill, the so-called ‘“‘ wage fund” theory became 
for fifty years the accepted doctrine of economists, receiving its final and orthodox form 
from John Stuart Mill. Wages according to Mill were a matter of the division among the 
existing number of labourers of a certain fund whose magnitude is fixed. In other words, 
they depended on the ratio between population and capital. The most extreme statement 
of this theory is, perhaps, that of Lasalle that “by an iron and inexorable law,...... 
under the domination of supply and demand, the average wages of labour remain always 
reduced to the bare subsistence which according to the standard of living of a nation is 
necessary for maintenance and reproduction.” To the prevalence of this doctrine may be 
attributed the unpopularity of political economy with the working classes of 1820-70. For, 
as was pointed out (Dic. Polit. Econ. art. Wages), “if the teaching of political economy 
on the subject of wages were true, any attempt that the working class might make to 
gain better terms was foredoomed to failure, or if successful would but benefit one parti- 
cular section at the expense of the rest.” In point of fact, however, the final promulga- 
tion of the theory by Mill was the precursor of its overthrow. The rigidity of the wages 
fund was almost immediately assailed by Longe and Thornton, to whom Mill himself 
surrendered, and later by Sidgewick and Walker, who denied that wages bear any rela- 
tionship to capital, but are paid out of current production. Walker added the theory that 
of the four main destinations for the products of industry—namely, rent, profits, interest 
and wages—the first three are fixed by economic considerations independent of produc- 
tion, while labour is “ the residual claimant to the products of industry.” 

At the present time it may be said that the untenableness of the wage-fund theory is 
admitted, but that no equally clear-cut doctrine has taken its place. The relation of popula- 
tion to capital is regarded as only one factor in the fixing of wages. Walker’s “residuum és 
theory has been challenged, and instead wages are held to be “a varying proportion of a 
varying product of industry,’ as,’ in fact, are rent, interest and profits. That wages are 
entirely dependent on the productivity of labour is questioned, though a very close relation- 
ship has been proved to exist. The Austrian school has in this, as in so many branches of 
economics, coloured thought of the day with the view that wages, or the price of labour, 
depend on the “final utility” of labour, i.e., the part that can be most easily dispensed 
with. 

Marshall’s summing up (‘Economics of Industry,” Book VI, Chap. XIII) may be 
paraphrased: Labour and capital together produce the “national dividend.” It is evident 
that unless this dividend is increased neither capital nor labour can get more except at 
the expense of each other. There is a fixed limit to the latter process in the vanishing of 
profits (the employer not being able to dictate prices beyond a certain limit) or the starv- 
ing of the labourer. It follows therefore that unless higher wages spell increased effi- 
ciency there will be ultimately a drain upon industry and the labouring classes as @ 
whole. Similarly the lowering of wages will not permanently benefit the employer if it 
results in the deterioriation of labour. In the case of reductions in hours, if the process 
goes beyond the point of providing needed rest and leisure it is not in the interest of al 
labour. The theory that the lessening of hours raises wages is a fallacy, (based on the 
mistaken assumptions,—1, that there is a permanent work fund, and, 2, that all trades 
can benefit by a procedure which may benefit one trade at the expense of others,) though 
it may be that the wider interest of society calls for the change at the expense of pro- 
duction. The point between the above limits of high and low can be decided only by 
niggling and bargaining. 

Some years ago Mr. Keir Hardy, in giving evidence before the British Labour Com- 
mission, quoted three pounds a week as a proper labour wage for miners and added, I 
believe wages should be determined by the standard of living. If you improve the con- 
ditions of the man you make a higher wage necessary.” To this William Smart (“Studies 
in Economies”) replies that to the extent that the standard of comfort is a factor and a 
powerful one in affecting the supply of labour the above doctrine is true. It is not true, 
however, he contends, that the labourer may demand any standard and by holding out 
receive it, wages being fixed by negotiations and what the traffic will bear. 

On the difficulty of tracing connection between changes in wages and hours and cost 
of production Marshall says: ‘We must distrust all attempts to solve the question, 
whether a reduction of the hours of labour reduces production and wages, by a simple 
appeal to facts. For whether we watch the statistics of wages and production imme- 
diately after the change or for a long period following it, the facts which we observe are 
likely to be due chiefly to causes other than that which we are wishing to study. 
Firstly, the effects which immediately follow are likely to be misleading for many reasons, 
If the reduction was made as a result of a successful strike, the chances are that the 
occasion chosen for the strike was one when the strategical position of the workmen was 
good, and when the general conditions of trade would have enabled them to obtain a rise 
of wages if there had been no change in the hours of labour; and therefore the imme- 
diate effects of the change on wages are likely to appear more favourable than they really 
were. And again many employers, having entered into contracts which they are bound to 
fulfil, may for the time offer higher wages for a short day than before for a long day: 
but this is a result of the suddenness of the change, and is a mere flash in the pan. On 
the other hand, if men have been overworked, the shortening of the hours of labour will 
not at once make them strong: the physical and moral improvement of the condition of 
the workers, with its consequent increase of efficiency and therefore of wages, cannot 
show itself at once. And secondly, the statistics of production and wages several years 
after the reduction of hours are likely to reflect changes in the prosperity of the country, 
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or of the trade in question, or of the methods of production, or lastly of the purchasing 
power of money; and it may be as difficult to isolate the effects of reduction of the hours 
of labour as it is to isolate the effects on the waves of a noisy sea caused by throwing a 
stone among them. For instance, when we look at the history of the introduction of the 
eight-hours day in Australia we find great fluctuations in the prosperity of the mines and 
the supply of gold, in the prosperity of the sheep farms and the price of wool, in the 
borrowing from old countries capital with which to employ Australian labour to build 
railways, etc., in immigration, and in commercial credit. And all these have been such 
powerful causes of change in the,condition of the Australian working-man as to com- 
pletely overlay and hide from view the effects of a reduction of the hours of labour from 
ten gross to eight net.” 


On the effect of the gold supply on Wages, see Newmarch, VI, pp. 204-18. 


2Cairnes (‘‘Essays”’) on this point is classic: “The rate of wages, whether measured in 
money or in the real remuneration of the labourer, affords an approximate criterion of the cost 
of production,...... but in a sense the inverse of that in which it is understood...... In other 


words, a high rate of wages indicates not a high, but a low cost of production, for all com- 
modities measured in which the rate of wages is high; as on the other hand a low rate.of wages 


indicates a high cost for all commodities measured in which the rate is low...... Capitalists 
and labourers receive large remuneration in America because their industry produces largely.... 
That is the simple and patent fact which all must acknowledge...... the high scale of industrial 


remuneration of America, instead of being evidence of a high cost of production in that country 
is distinctly evidence of a low cost of production; that is to say, in the first place of gold, and, 
in the next, of commodities which mainly constitute the real wages of labour—-a description 
which embraces at once the most important raw materials of industry and the most important 
articles of general consumption. As regards commodities not included in this description, the 
eriterion of wages stands in no constant relation of any kind to their cost...... Perhaps I shall 
here be asked how, if the case be so, the fact is to be explained...... that the people of the 
United States are unable to compete in neutral markets, in the scale of certain important wares, 
with England and other Huropean countries...... How happens it, that, enjoying industrial 
advantages superior to other countries, they are yet unable to hold their own against them in 
the general markets of commerce? I shall endeavour to meet this objection fairly, and in the 
first place let me state what my contention is with regard to the cost of production in America. 
I do not contend that it is low in the case of all commodities capable of being produced in the 
country, but only in that of a large, very important, but still limited group. With regard to 
commodities lying outside this group, I hold that the rate of wages is simply no evidence as to 
the cost of their production, one way or the other.” 

See also “The Economy of High Wages” by J. Schoenhof, 1893. 

The diverse effects of increased remuneration on the labourers’ efficiency are well illustrated 
by the following passages from Lord Brassey’s ‘‘ Work and Wages,”’ c. III :— 

“At the commencement of the construction of the North Devon Railway, the wages 
of the labourers were 2s. a day. During the progress of the work their wages were raised 
to 2s. 6d. and 8s. a day. Nevertheless, it was found that the work was executed more 
cheaply when the men were earning the higher rate of wage than when they were paid at 
the lower rate. Again, in London, in carrying out a part of the Metropolitan Drainage 
Works in Oxford Stret, the wages of the bricklayers were gradually raised from 6s. to 
10s. a day; yet it was found that the brickwork was constructed at a cheaper rate per 
cubic yard, after the wages of the workmen had been raised to 10s., than when they were 
paid at the rate of 6s. a day. 

“On the railways of India it has been found that the great increase of pay which 
has taken place has neither augmented the rapidity of execution, nor added to the comfort 
of the labourer. The Hindoo workman knows no other want than his daily portion of rice, 
and the torrid climate renders watertight habitations and ample clothing alike unneces- 
sary. The labourer, therefore, desists from work as soon as he has provided for the neces- 
sities of the day. Higher pay adds nothing to his comforts; it serves but to diminish his 
ordinary industry.” 
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Cuarter IT. 
WAGES AND HOURS IN OTHER COUNTRIES, 1900-19138. 


Tt will be of interest to note, as in the case of prices and rentals, the recent tendency 
of wages in the countries more closely associated with the Dominion. Some significant 
features in the recent wages statistics of the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Australia are briefly set out below. 

Though a tendency upward has been general, the rise would appear more pro- 
nounced in Canada and the United States than in the other countries. In the United 
Kingdom it has been slight—less than 3 per cent, according to the Board of Trade, 
variously distributed as to trades. In Australia the rise has been about 25 per cent. 

All index numbers have been “translated” to the base 1900. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The Labour Department of the Board of Trade issues annual reports on (1) 
Standard Time Rates of Wages as at January 1, and (2) Changes in Rates of Wages 
and Hours of Labour. An index number of wages in the building trades, coal mining, 
textile factories and agriculture has been compiled back to 1897 as follows :— 


GENERAL COURSE OF WAGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1890-1910. 


Norr.—In the following table the wages at the end of 1900 are represented as 100. 
Years in which wages were higher or lower than in 1900 are represented by percentages — 
correspondingly above or below 1900. 
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* Base year. 
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A summary of the Department’s record of changes in wages and hours of labour 
follows :— 


CHANGES IN WAGES CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRIES.* 


(Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Board of Trade on Changes in 
Wages and Hours of Labour.) 


Number of separate individuals Amount of change in weekly 
affected. wages. 
Number SSS SS ee peer eee penne oar cee ee Cea SG aa ae ogy eS Se 
Year. @: * = r (4) 
changes. 1 nerease 

8 ne in heat Total. Increase. | Decrease. a 
Decrease (—) 

£ £ £ 
GOO ee idc es 1,413 1,109, 284 23,010 1, 132, 386 211, 412 2,822 + 208,590 
POO Ua eet oo 966 429,715 489, 318 928, 926 40,790 117, 377 — 76,587 
IUD Ah oer 470 91,812 789, 891 887, 206 5,326 77, 921 — 72,595 
QOD | Ni estate 443 21,327 874,721 896, 598 1,542 39, 869 — 38,327 
LOE te ee aot 412 16, 054 784, 604 800, 658 1, 202 40, 432 — 39,230 
MOOD pes Ss 385 319, 304 249, 586 688, 889 16, 333 18, 502 — 2,169 
LOOG Sere 794 1, 097, 984 5, 140 1,115, 160 58, 409 512 Of, Sou 
OO Fas me: 825 1, 243, 534 2,930 1, 246, 464 201, 152 240 + 200,912 
1908 eee 686 119, 327 464, 216 963, 333 7, 260 66,431 | — 659,171 
UST tight c seen 435 18, 371 IS 15505 1, 154,796 986 69, 908 — 68,922 
GIOF Se ea ee 621 391, 183 137, 465 548, 938 16, 413 1,879 + 14,534 
1 IS eee ee 1,138 507, 207 399, 362 916, 366 46,247 | 2 115/669 + 34,578 
MOI 22 Vi cee 1, 963 1, 804, 844 46 1,816, 640 139, 210 6 + 139,204 


* These statistics are necessarily incomplete. They do not include changes in the rates of agricultural 
labourers, seamen and railway servants, while many changes in other trades, especially those which are 
unorganized, escape notice. Changes affecting less than five persons have been omitted. 


The special inquiry made by the Department in 1912 into the cost of living and 
wages in leading cities of the United Kingdom in continuation of a similar inquiry in 
1905, contains the following analysis of wages increases between 1905 and 1912 :— 


RATE OF WAGHS: MEAN PERCENTAGE INCREASE BETWEEN OCTOBER, 1905, AND 
OCTOBER, 1912, BY GEOGRAPHICAL GROUPS, 


Mean percentage increase. 


Number 
1 C3 Ne of sae a areas ae rece ae on Oran 
Geographical Group. _ Towns Building. Engineering. Printing. 
included. — --- — — _|—__—_ -- —— SaaS 
Skilled | Labou- Skilled Labou- | Composi- 
Men. rers. Men. rers. tors. 
London........ Beretta Scale Ss ee prada 1 1 Nil. 3 9 Nil. 
Northern Counties and Cleveland...... 9 O11 EY 5-9 - + 2°3 
Yorkshire (except Cleveland) ....... ; 10 2°0 eh bos -T 1:6* 
Lancashire and Cheshire... ........ 17 26 2°6 4°8* 5'0* Done 
Midlands. _ Nee Ul 3 Sates Soc hoe 14 2°29 3°6 5: 9* WS: 4°8 
Eastern and East Midland Counties... . 7 0°3 Bil —t -t 4°5* 
sonthern Counties eu... ce. cee etine. 10 0:9 16 —7T = | 3°9* 
Walesié Monmoutite..)..ne.s eeence) 4 5°8 6°8 — tT -T 10°5* 
Scotland 6 as See eee ae mee ais 10 3°0 ial —Tt -fT 69 
Ureland cece eve ne aia ere cian & 6 0.5 5°3 —fT -fT 322" 
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* The number of towns used in calculating this percentage is less than the total number included in 
the geographical group. 

t The number of towns for which comparable information is available for October, 1905, and October, 
1912, is insufficient to justify the calculation of a mean percentage for the group. 
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On the tendency in wages in the United Kingdom between 1905 and 1912 as shown 
by the inquiry the report states: 


“ Although in many cases rates of wages were at the same level at the dates of the 
two inquiries, and in a few instances in the building trades were slightly lower in 1912 
than in 1905, on the whole there was a distinct upward movement between the two dates 
in each of the five groups (skilled men-and labourers in the building and engineering 
trades and skilled men in the printing trade). The rise was least marked in the build- 
ing trades, in which only 26 of the 88 towns showed increases exceeding two per cent 
for skilled men, and 45 out of the 88 towns showed no change or a slight decrease for 
labourers. The group with the greatest rise in wages is that of skilled men in the 
engineering trade, 54 out of the 57 towns for which information is available having 
had increases of from 2 to 10 per cent; rather less advance was shown in the rates for 
engineering labourers. For compositors in the printing trade 24 towns showed no 
change in wages; the remaining 54 towns for which particulars are available had 
advances ranging from 3 to 15 per cent. The mean percentage increases in rates of 
wages in all the towns are: building trade—skilled men, 1-9, labourers, 2:6; engineer- 
ing trade—skilled men, 5-5, labourers, 3-9; printing trade—compositors, 4:1.” 


A valuable article on the course of real wages in London since the beginning of 
the century by Mrs. Frances Wood was published in the Journal of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society for December, 1913. The retail food and wages statistics were obtained 
by private investigation, the former including the principal articles of food and rentals 
and the latter representing the nine trades which it is estimated include about one-half 
of the manual workers of London. The conclusions of this very thorough inquiry 
may be seen from the following table of index numbers :—_ 


(Average 1900-1912 equals 100.) 


r Retail food prices. | Cost of living. Wages. * « Real Wages. Cons pHOR Pst 
Year. Lond Lond Lond Lond head. 

(London) (London) (London) (London) (United Kingdom 
1900 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 1000 
TOOTS. 9959 100°3 100°4 100°0 eee 
E902 ise 100°9 101°0 98°8 eae 98°9 
OOS Se ance 100°9 101°2 97°5 96° 4 96.5 
S04 Fy. << 102°0 101° 95°0 93°3 98°0 
OOD. 56 - 103°1 102°6 94°9 92°5 97°0 
1906. 102°5 102°5" 96°5 94:4 93°8 
SOU 5: 102°2 102°1 . 96°3 944 98°5 
O08... J04°5 104°1 Gla 87 °6 96°3 
3909... 105°5 104°S 91°3 872 9853 
O10 lea 106°1 105°2 95°1 90°4 96.2 
The ae 106'8 105°8 99°8 94° 4 97 °6 
OND ses. or 108°5 107°0 100.9 94 4 98°38 


* Including changes in the amount of employment, 


The writer adds: 

“ According to the present investigation between 1900 and 1912 retail prices in 
London increased by about 8 per cent. The Board of Trade, on the other hand, esti- 
mate the increase at about 13 per cent........ 

“During this period wages have not kept pace with the prices, even when the 
increase which took place in 1912 is included. While the cost of living increased by 
7 per cent, wages, when changes in the amount of employment are taken into considera- 
tion, only increased by about one per cent. In other words, taking the period as a 
whole, ‘real wages’ in London show a marked decrease. Between 1900 and 1909 they 
dropped by about 13 per cent, and between 1909 and 1912 rose by about 8 per cent, with 
the net result that for the whole period they actually dropped by about 6 per cent..... : 


82696—34 
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“The purpose of this inquiry was to discover to what extent the prosperity of the 
working classes in London had changed during recent years. The results obtained show 
that there has been a substantial increase in the cost of living which has not been 
accompanied by a correspondingly large increase in wages. If the Board’s figures for 
the change in retail prices are taken*in preference to those obtained during the present 
investigation, the discrepancy between increase in the cost of living and the increase in 
wages is still more marked.” 


Commenting on this tendency, Mr. J. A. Hobson (“ Gold, Prices and Wages,” p. 
122) says: 


“The rise of prices has been the signal for the stoppage of the rise of real wages 
which had been taking place, with a few slight breaks, during the previous generation. 
During the opening decade of this century a positive decline of real wages has taken 
place in Great Britain. In various degrees the same is true of the real wages of the 
working classes in the United States and Canada, in France, Germany and Italy. In 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING, LONDON, 1900-1912. 
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some cases the loss of real wages has been considerable, in others trifling, but this cen- 
tury has seen a weakening of the economic standard of life throughout the developed 
sections of the industrial world....There has been a considerable enlargement of the 
national dividend, but labour has been getting a relatively smaller share. If anyone is 
disposed to cavil at the adequacy of this cumulative evidence that capital is getting a 
relatively larger, labour a relatively smaller, share, there remains the clinching testi- 
mony of the rise of interest......The hire price of capital has risen at least equiva- 
lently to the rise in prices; the hire price of labour has either fallen or not risen at 
all......Trade unionism, the newly-won representation of labour by workingmen in 


Parliament......seems to avail nothing against this insidious attack upon their stan- 
dard wages by the rise in prices.” 


Mr. Hobson accounts for the more favourable wages situation in new countries by 
the inflow of foreign capital, eapital being greater in mobility than labour: “If 
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reliable statistics for South America were available, we should almost certainly dis- 


cover that a rise of real wages for a rapidly increasing number of workmen has been 
taking place.” 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Yearly statistics of wages are collected by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, and by several of the States, notably Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Kansas. 


1890-1907.—The Federal Bureau conducted in 1901 an extensive investigation into 
wages, the results of which were presented in the Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Labour, 1904. The investigation went back to 1890 and was designed 
to show the trend of wages and hours of labour in the distinctive occupations in the 
leading industries throughout the country. It was found necessary to omit transporta- 
tion, mining and agriculture, but the manufacturing and mechanical industries were 
well represented, 3,475 establishments being visited and 519 occupations covered. The 
statistics were brought up to date from year to year thereafter until 1907, when they 
were discontinued. The final report of the series (Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour, 
No. 77, July, 1908), contained the following table of index numbers :— 


RELATIVE EMPLOYEES, HOURS PER WEEK, WAGES PER HOUR, FULL TIME WEEKLY 
HARNINGS PER EMPLOYEE, RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, AND PURCHASING POWER 
OF HOURLY WAGES AND OF FULL TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS PER EMPLOYEE, 
MEASURED BY RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 1890-1907. 


(Relative numbers computed on basis of average for 1900=100.) 


= eh Purchasing Power 
Retail prices} measured by retail prices 


Full-time of food of food, of 
Hours per | Wages per weekly weighted §|————_——_- -—_ 
Year. Employees. week. hour. earning per |accor ling to Ballin 
b employee. oe Hourly nee 
COR SMERPuOR wages, earnings per 
employee. 
SOOM ec 6: 82°0 102°0 95°1 97-1 101°3 93°8 Jue 
ioh3) ere § 84°2 101°8 95a 96°9 102°7 92°95 94°3 
Lh Ye re 85°8 101°8 95°6 Sis 100°8 94°7 96°5 
SU Sema s Sh 5 86°0 101°6 9576 S73 103 3 92:5 94°1 
SOAR Ser. 81°4 TO Lert: 92°8 93°9 98°6 94.1 95°2 
SOD oescc. ays 83°4 101°4 93°2 94°5 96°7 96°3 Shar 
SOD Gain 85°3 101°9 94°5 95°6 94°4 100°0 101-2 
Lei re 87:3 100°9 94°4 95°3 95-2 99°1 100°0 
BROS Se tee ass 92-0 101°0 95°0 95,9 97°6 97 °2 98°3 
LC ae 97°0 100°5 96°7 97°3 ~ 98°4 98°2 98°83 
OOO esis, 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°9 100°0 100 0 
OM eo 103°0 99°4 102°4 101°8 104°0 98:4 978 
OMS oo cay 106°9 98°6 106°4 104°9 109°7 96°9 95°6 
Oe A To 109° 4 S79 110°3 107 9 109°1 90°1 98°83 
LSS ee 108°7 Oje 110°9 107°8 110°5 100°3 97°5 
iS) ee i156 97° 1 112°7 109°6 LAIN. 101.4 98°5 
Ue 123°6 96°5 ET 113°9 114°4 102°8 99°4 
TU i eee 125°0 96°2 12 117°6 119°3 102°3 98°6 
. 
4 
r The report adds: 
1 “ Referring to the foregoing table it is seen, that . . . . the lowest point 
ts reached was in 1894. . . . . From 1894 the movement was upward for two years; 
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in 1897 there was a slight decline. From 1897 there was an advance each 
year. . . . . Wages per hour in 1907 in the manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries of the country were higher than in any other year of the period covered. pied 

“ While wages per hour were higher in 1907 than in any other year covered by this 
report, the regular hours of labour per week were lower in 1907 than in any other year 
of the period. . . . From 1890 the weekly hours decreased until 1894. . . . In 
1895. there was a slight increase, after which there was a gradual decrease to the mini- 
mum in 1907.” 


In W. S. Mitchell’s “Business Cycles” a table based on the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics is given in which the tendencies in selected manufacturing industries are 
shown. Commenting on this, he says: “On examining the figures for separate indus: 
tries, one finds that there is less variety of fluctuation than in commodity markets 
But still considerable differences appear between, say, cotton mills and foundries, o7 
building trades and shoe factories. However, no industry escaped a reduction of wages 
after 1893, and none failed to register a large advance between 1894 and 1907.” 


Professor Mitchel! has also analysed the Bureau’s returns according to sexes. 
« Female wage-earners are shown to have received a greater relative increase of pay 
than any group of men represented by the table. This result may be due to the fact 
that nearly a quarter of the women represented by the data were employed in the cotton 
industry, where advance of wages has been specially rapid; or the hapid advance of 
wages in the cotton industry may be due to the fact that higher rates have been 
demanded by women and girls. Among men, the highest priced workers have secured 
the most rapid increases in pay, and the lowest priced the least rapid. Perhaps these 
differences are connected with differences in the scope and efficiency of trade union 
organization among wage-earners on the higher and lower planes.” 

A final comparison by Professor Mitchell of tendencies in- England and the 
United States may be quoted: “ When the English and American index numbers of 
wages are compared, they are found to reflect the differences in the course of business 
cycles. . . . . In the depression of 1901-04 the English wage-earners lost much 
of the gains they had scored in the prosperous years 1896-1900. American wages, on 
the contrary, received no set-back in the short-lived depression of 1903-1904. It is for 
this reason that in 1907 the American table shows much heavier gains than the English 
table over the level of 1890. But when only the first decade is examined, the com- 
parison comes out the other way. Depression was more severe on this side of the 


Atlantic, and the relative prices of labour in 1900 were materially lower here than in 
England.” 


1907-1912.—F or some time after 1907 no wages statistics were compiled by the 
Washington Bureau. In 1918, however, a bulletin was issued, showing the wnion scale 
of wages and hours of labour, 1907-1912, for more than forty trades in thirty-nine 
important industrial centres throughout the United States, including one-fifth of the 
total number of people in the country. No general index number for the several 
years, 1907 to 1912, was given, but the following table shows the per cent of change in 
hours of labour and rates of wages in 1912 compared with 1907: — 


— a 
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COMPUTATION OF INDEX OF REAL WAGES, 1890-1912. 


| i Purchasing power 
measured by retail prices 


i SS Aas of food. 
: Hours per Wages per |, ee: vetail prices;|. |. arte 
Year. sa hour. y of food. 
care per employee. Hourly Weekly 
wages. earnings. 

90%. 102°5 Cyt 98° 2 98°9 96°7 99°2 
1891 deo aoe 102°3 95°4 ae il 100°4 95°1 97°3 
ASO DT rene ate oe 102-1 95°8 ES, 98°7 971 99°2 
WSOS tees se 101°8 96°6 98°5 1011 95°6 974 
S04 ee weir 109°6 94°4 lait 96°3 98°1 98°7 
1S OD a etree sc 101°2 94°2 96°1 94°3 OES 102°0 
RS OG en ccree. e 101°1 95°5 96°6 92°4 103 °3 104°5 
SO erate are 100°9 Y5ab 96°0 93°9 101°4 102°3 
RO Sie wees 1a 101°0 Conn 96°7 96°8 98°9 99°9 
SOG es. 100°6 96°8 97°5 9729 99°0 99°6 
1900 . 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 
MOOT Siete xcs 99°5 102°2 LOL 7, 105°4 97°0 96°6 
MO OD eras « 98°8 107°0 105°7 111°3 96°1 94°1 
LOO Seo). seeasers Sle 1k 110°3 108 °¢ 111°4 99° 1. 971 
NOOD Reta a See ES thea 108°1 112°8 98°4 95°8 
BOO) Saeere tens ed 114°2 111°2 113°0 101°2 98°4 
OOGE Rc wer. 96°7 118°0 114°2 116°8 101°1 97°8 
LOO Toc 96.4 12325 119°2 122°2 101°1 97°5 
OOS eee rae 95°8 122°7 117°6 126°3 97°2 92°8 
HOOGs scktank 95°7 124°1 118°8 133°2 93:2 89°2 
TT) este eee ae 95o1 128 °0 121°8 140°0 91°5 87°0 
Gl aeWee es 94°6 130 2 123°3 138°9 93°8 88°7 
HOTZ: 94°3 135°1 127°5 149°7 90°3 85°1 


The comment follows :— 


“The loss of real wages within the last five years was about 7 or 8 per cent, and 
within the last twelve years some 10 per cent. In years of falling or even slowly rising 
prices, the American wage-worker was able to hold his own or to improve his condition 
to a slight extent. But.when confronted with a rapidly rising price movement (accom- 
panied as it was by a violent growth of profits), the American wage-worker, notwith- 
standing his strenuous efforts to adjust wages to these new price conditions, notwith- 
standing all his strikes, boycotts and riots, notwithstanding all the picturesque I. W. 
W.-ism, new unionism, and the modish sabotage, has been losing surely and not even 
slowly, so that the sum total of economic progress of this country for the last quarter 
of a century appears to be a loss of from 10 to 15 per cent in his earning power.” 


Massachusetts —The annual census of manufactures gives figures of average yearly 
earnings for each year back to 1896. The Bureau of Statistics also records changes in 
rates of wages and collects returns of current rates from trade unions. The statistics 
of the Bureau show that wages advanced fifty per cent between 1860 and 1897. 
Between 1897 and 1908 the average increase was about twenty per cent. Since 1908 
another increase of at least ten per cent has taken place. 
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The following table of average weekly earnings is compiled from the annual cen- 
suses of manufactures :— 


AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS, MASSACHUSETTS, 1900, 1904, 1908 AND 1912. 


Tndustries. 1900. 1904. 1908. 1912. 
$ cts. $ ets. $ cts. 3 cts. 
Boots and shoes......-.+-++++srrees sree 463 44 513 86 562 59 605 11 
Carpetings.. 6 2... -- eee reece eee esters 373 66 423 46 443 97 499 05 
Carriages and wagons......---+.-+ --+-+++: 600 67 609 58 663 73 700 79 
Gimli. cogs Gaga tcdobe  woposmsccr eas noe 372 25 394 27 453 00 552 80 
Cotton goods .....-. 6 vies: Fis ae aa oe 361 17 366 95 439 34 435 65 
Furniture. it ete Oh 2a ete re Saancne 500 13 481 74 531 50 571 00 
Hosiery and knit goods..........+-++-+++++ 337 28 348 69 399 89 432 57 
Bisa inerrancy. teeta clevetahe avis ebm chr sie lagoon ey Wels ste 482 12 494 70 537 49 582 60 
Machines and machinery... - +--+ +++ 554 19 ARO nak he Reese ad|\bmue roo Spetorios 
Metals and metailic goods..........---+++- 511 76 ABB ea Andis acon @aerie ae Saute 
-Paper and paper goods.......-. «++. .2+50- 424 31 ACGrol el: ce ae eterer Pi: 523 23 
Rubber and elastic goods........- -+--+++ 413 06 474 98 498 64 561 02 
nr ORe eran Spree eions s ciepsiniel alas alot : 534 64 ONAOD Bite mee ce eshte Bon Anh ee ac 
Wooden goods...  .--- seers eee ence eces ; 462 61 500 35 543 87 569 9d 
Woollen goods......+-..220-eeeee steers 402 O1 421 67 455 49 489 78 


Worsted goods........----eesee secretes 375 66 399 00 | 444 35 489 78 


Norr.—Other States whose wage statistics show similar tendencies are New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Michigan, New Hampshire and Pennsylvania. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics has obtained a record of 
wages back to 1891 collected from trade unions, Government Departments and awards 
of .ndustrial Courts ond Wages Boards.1 Altogether 652 occupations are covered, the 
rates being for the most part union or “predominant” wages. The returns have been 
reduced to a series of group index numbers (weighted) as follows :— 


1 Trade Unionism, Unemployment, Wages, Prices, and Cost of Living in Australia, 1891- 
1912. Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics; Labour and Industrial Branch, Report 
No. 2. : 
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The comment of the report on the above table is as follows:— 


“Tt may be seen that the index numbers increase during the whole period under 
review except in 1896, when there was a fall. The wage index number increased from 
100 in 1891 to 117-9 in 1911, and 123-9 in 1912. It will be observed that the increase 
from 1891 to 1911 was relatively greatest in Classes XIII. (Domestic, Hotels, ete.). 
TV. (Clothing, Hats, Boots, ete.), and III. (Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc.), and it is 
probably in the industries and occupations included in these groups that “sweating ” 
was most prevalent. The relative increase is least in Class VIII. (Mining, Quarries, 
etc.), the index number for that group having increased only from 106-3 in 1891 to 
112-0 in 1911 and 114-0 in 1912.” 

In addition the Australian Bureau has computed statistics of effective wages, 1.e., 
nominal rates of wages corrected so as to take account of (a) variations in the cost 
of living, and () loss of time through unemployment. The index numbers follow :— 


UNEMPLOYMENT, COST OF LIVING AND NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE WAGE 
INDEX NUMBERS, 1891 TO 1912. 


‘ Nominal Cost of living Effective 
Year wages, Index ee Index wages, Index 

| numbers. numbers. numbers. 
TED cas ats veers ao odin Rina ado coer acaroeS 0c 100°0 140°9 110°5 878 
LUST, Pay einwt eso es ce Uc Shao noe Ste ae ICeE SI 96 2 164°0 93:5 98°2 
Oe Rea ree ear eR a emi oc evac\ ole fotere wesensiig’ = 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 
OOS ted e waco k SUID ORDO Ree cen menaEEN 102°1 101°2 102°5 99°5 
Lire ter ee eee MeN ur Ae 2 hist on omledeisl« 105.38 871 101°9 104°3 
OS Meee ieee ee Osean H ciising hee Sma 106°1 90°7 1080 98°8 
RO) Me reece ce Pac ries eeeris sige steve crete arene leuwrey atv 108°8 87°8 107°7 101°9 
UI) Waa tn cree cere heceiie te curtchecrteion oc obs 112°6 854 110°2 103°0 
POLI sao sm orth DS Rel Een tin og 1179 70°8 1136 105°8 
TERN aor niet ce ry ad ee era cia eR 123°9 84.2 ipa 100°1 


Based on Sydney prices only ; exclusive of house rent. The accompanying chart shows this effectively. 
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PRESENT WAGE LEVELS COMPARED. 


Statistics of changes in wages offer no final evidence as to actual wage rates in 
the several countries compared with each other. On this point, perhaps, the most 
comprehensive information is to be gathered from the series of studies made by the 
United Kingdom Board of Trade between 1905 and 1909, to which reference has been 
made in preceding chapters.1 The investigations of the Board of Trade covered only 
the building, engineering and printing trades, selected as representative of the more 
highly organized and skilled classes of labour. The average rates shown for the 
several countries in the several reports follow :— ; 


1 See page 528. 
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The investigation of the Board of Trade was extended also to hours. 


[expressing rates in the United Kingdom as 100, the following table of index 
numbers of comparative wages and hours has been collected from the reports :— 


Kinng he ae France. Germany. | Belgium. 

« 5 ee ‘) @ io} 4 io) Cs} ro) 

Bal BO eB oe ee eee ee 
Building (9 classes)........ Rede tle 100 | 100] 243 89 75 | 120 10 | 110 59 | 128 
Engineering (5 classes) D Se tot 100 | 100] 213] 106 69 | 114 90 | 112 66 | 114 
Printing (stand compositors)....... | 100°} 100 | 247 93 85 | 1138 83 | 103 69 | 114 
SUES pita Ree oe: eae eae ale LOOmS L008}, 230 96 81} 117 ESI all ey) eal 


To these may be added the following statistics for Australial and New Zealand. 


AVHRAGE RATES OF WAGES IN THE CAPITAL CITIES OF BACH STATE, AUSTRALIA, 
WEIGHTED, PAYABLE TO JOURNEYMEN OR ADULT MALE WORKERS FOR A FULL 
WEEK’S WORK, 1913. 


———————————S SS eee 
No. of Weighted Average 


Industrial Groups. Rates included, Weekly Wage 
(for full week’s work) 


8 d. 
I Woodumittireretcaas. ne i eee 124 58 
IT Engineering, Metal Works, etc............ .... 235 56 6 
IME HOO, sD rimianc LC perden okra sels re oan, a ae ae 206 54 1 
TV Clothirie “Boots sete ean ee beeen ae een 40 51 6 
V Books, sPrithing, Weber «. sat ae mets aS ee ey Sg iPAL 65 6 
vi Other Manuiacturtag: rie etree 1) ee eaap ae ea 841 55 3 
VII LEIS 11: SA a as GB ANN Henan ash Oiiehs pec aaa N < Vaio) 139 62 10 
VITC io Mining, Quarries alex.) ae actcd. tees bane eee. 125 60 10 
[X. Lailwey ‘Services, be suck hee ey ak ee eS 115 55 aie 
x Other. Dard Transport; 2b res 4 Oem ee 12 47 3 


ee et ILS PANS RS a Tee aia eho. al Haid ines en wie Tarlo:|l, wise ein 6 falda! eote 9 temcailel qpttey Smnea Nerc ear ane a 


* Insufficient data available for the satisfactory computation of an average. 
{ Weighted Average, exclusive of Groups XI and XII. 

1.Census Report No. 2, “Trade Unionism, Wages, etc.” page 42. 

2 From the official Year-Book of New Zealand, 1918. 
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RANGE OF AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES IN THE PROVINCIAL DISTRICT OF AUCK- 
LAND, NEW ZEALAND, DURING THE YEAR, 1912 


SS 


aaa Provincial District of 
380) 
Description of Labour. i aland: 
sexs Ss. 
Agricultural Labour— 
Farm labourers, with board, per week..-..........05 sees eee eee ee eens 20 0 to 30 
Harvesters, with board, per week.... ...--. +055 pene etter ee beet eeees 30 0 to 40 
Female farm servants, with board, per week.........-.0- 40055 seer e eee eees 10 0 to 15 
Artisan Labour, per day, without toard— 
IMEC ONES Mellche bereah Cone Lle GG ccOle 4 wieder aacec TS As Gr! Green aon GOT SLI 12° 0 to 16 
{Bia rvarerntany obo nal ie aly dk eae nl ly che ea tar eaiee Det pe eieeetne aCe T oie RCO a A 12 0 to 15 
ANTC 1S, OVS aiew tacts slants re) eer gre athe teens aril tite oa se NaS a 11 4 to 13 
MGI UST TROUT CORSO ie ieteieoa Te eel cet nae Namicin chal siar=, -colgiohe lars, ase Sayin eiaauare arise, 10 0 to 12 
Nee Ona Oo en Ween Pn serie 2 ae a eee (er I ae 10 8 to 12 
ere ryi COR S eer eT WO eon OR ae opetere e ate tee Belen always.» sterelbieee > = dd O8to. 12 
Hlack:SmisAsiayimvre ese ie = on sets ks A ERS SOC oO OIE 10 0 to ll 
BAP Mah Tit Oran ee eM ce alienate Pot aris. aie ogden Sy SLM ee ia ahtiw ofa Shay oF else's 10. 0 to 12 
PAINCOLS cee aes eee ee iy eaeettess. io eso de 8323 Vee a ietin Se Dir iter ae 10 0 to 12 
SHGOIIAIKOES Sey toc ate dey peerage oa TR SO SRO SI OO ETOCS fans 8 0 toll 
SS SEE) ne) EL Oe EE OS RCO SOE ae aa 00 10 to 00 
Servants— 
Cooks, with board, per week.... 2... - 0+ 2 + recessions ne ey Ons AR 20 0 to 40 
General house servants, with board, per week ......6+-. eesee vee teense 15 0 to 20 
Housentaids, with board, per week..-....... 200 se see cc eee eee eee te a 15 0 to: 20 
Miscellaneous— ; 
General labourers, without board, per day.... «0s... see seer eee erect eer ees & 0 to 10 
Tailors, without board, per day.... .. ign, Bin RCO, ae Dee price 8 4 to 12 
Bakers, without board, per week.......--..:.s see eee e nee eens ee ig NOES 50 0 to 65 
Compositors, without board, per week...........-0 ++ se eee eee reer ent sete 50 0 to 65 
) Sawmill hands, without board, per week..+.... ...- 2+ seer eee reese ences 50 0.to 72 


The figures for the United States are based on averages for twenty-eight cities! 
east of the Mississippi. They are, it will be seen, slightly higher on the whole than 
Qanadian rates. Apparently it would be safe to say that wages in these trades in 
Canada are double those paid in Great Britain, nearly but not quite treble those paid in 
France and Germany and at least three and a half times those obtaining in Belgium. 
The Economic Commission of South Africa? arrives at the following conclusions as 
to the comparative money wages of skilled artisans in the several countries at the 
present time (Johannesburg wages equal 100) :-— 


—— Wages. Hours. Waves. 
Ste oft IS, Big eons baae ae: Gman rnc actnor oau erm oes 80 104 92-101 
Pngland and Wales.......¢ 26-2. cree eee eects seen ns me 31 109 63 
rari OME EP re else Nee nte sings Sate eee a¥ereleia Seley, sim hs 25 127 . 43 
Hela OIN@ Gc sed coGeB ea ao br camer admired BESS Oe Soe ress 26 121 46 
aE eR eee Noon) age dew nme ooh Mena 8S este 20 132 44 
RDP TCS ete iee es ane) te Sofie eae array e% Groe ierecayel emlewc eb 72 104 101 
Canada. is + Sb A end ee ee eth ORNL oe Na acta: ENTE 70 105 100 
EASES EMT CO Ah IB BC lp nar eR AR ee en eR eres che 60 100 98 
Rare AN ist bc te ee atede ve os 'eleighe “ons's ies a ist a AR oe rE a DSi) chon he met neers 102 


et SEE ee i a eT asi en a ol 
1 New York, Boston, Brockton, Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, Providence, Baltimore, Newark, 
Paterson, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, Muncie, Pittsburg, Chicago, 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Atlanta, Augusta, Birmingham, Memphis, 
New Orleans and Savannah, 
2 Report, p. 23. 
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Norr.—The “Abstract of Foreign Labour Statistics” published by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade of the United Kingdom contains typical wages 
statistics for the following countries :— 

Russia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary and Japan. 


An interesting study in comparative railway wages is contained in Bulletin No. 
34 of the Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D.C., in which wages in the 
United States, the United Kingdom and the principal countries of Continental Europe 
are analysed. For an analysis of recent wages statistics of the United States see Scott 
Nearing, “ Wages in the United States,” 1911. 


I.— AGRICULTURE. 


Note.—For the purpose of the inquiry ,agriculture is divided into two main 
branches, (I), grain, stock, dairy and mixed farming, and (ID, fruit farming. 
Under the first heading the employees are divided into (1), experienced and (2), 
inexperienced; and the wages for each are set forth according as the terms of the 
engagement is (a), for the whole year; (b), from spring to fall; and (a), by the 
day for short periods during the harvesting season. In the case of fruit farming, 
the wages of skilled orchardmen and pickers are given, the latter being divided into 
pickers of tree fruits and pickers of small fruits. In the case of general farm hands, 
the statistics are from two sources, (1), Experimental Farms and Agricultural 
Colleges, and (2), Correspondents to the Labour Gazette. The returns relating to 
fruit farming are from individual growers. 


. 


Grain, Stock, Dairy and Mixed Farming. 
( a) Data from Experimental Farms and Agricultural Colleges. 


EXPERIENCED HELP WHEN ENGAGED BY THE YEAR, WITH BOARD. 


Locariry. Unit. | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 |1906 |1907 |1908 |1909 |1910 |1911 |1912 | 1918 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: 
NBD DAD, weacecreres Year..|250 |250 |250 /|250 250/250" ||250'- 1250. }250 1250) 1250S a S25u sao omelet 
Prince Edward Isle.: 
Charlottetown....|Month| 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 el 13 15 17 18 18 20 
Quebec: 
La Trappe.......-.|Day..| 1,00} 1.00] 1.00) 1.00] 1.10) 1.10) 1-20) 1.20) W725| dees} Sb] Ie 4Ol tes Olnie Do 
MacDonald’ College) Year sie sir se. toll eolccts |eic ed aoe Mell ea allt eee ae a eee | B/D pto, WO20en| ae 
Ontario: 
Guelphoos 4 cas! Month| 40 40 |40 40 40 40 40 40 45 45 45 45 45 45 
Manitoba: 
Winnipeg........ Year../200 |200 |200 |200 |200 {250 /|250 {250 {250 |300 |300 |300 |325 {325 
Saskatchewan: F 
HUOSGDENTD ee eae ae Worthy ese ari bay tpe tc cilis oesaae tl Caeeenc ose iere nln a amma | cee ae 55 60 65 65- | 60- 
! 70 75 
Indian Head..... Month] 25 25 25 26 26 26 27 27 28 28 30 30 30 30 
Alberta: 500— 
Lacombe TEeTMSRMTER Viears a2. cram jorsratcrell iste clea satel eae ell eee 400 {400 [500 {550 1575 |600 {500 
Lethbridge....... Month]..... 26 26 26 26 26 Bil 31 34 34 36 36 36 36 
| 
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EXPERIENCED HELP WHEN ENGAGED FROM SPRING TO FALL SEASON, WITH BOARD. 
Locatiry. Unit. {1900 {1901 |1902 |1903 |1904 |1905 |1906 |1907 |1908 |1909 |1910 11911 |1912. | 1913 
$ $ 3 $ $ $-| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: 
Nappany e650. Year..{150 {150 |150 {150 [150 |150 1/150 1/150 |150 {150 150/200 ° |200 |..... 
Prince Edward Isle. 
Charlottetown....|Month| 12 12 12 12 12 12 13 14 16 18 19 20 20 24 
; : 
Québec: : 
Wacbrappe. .ao+.)- Day. |) 1220). 20) 15.20) 1720) 1.30) 1.30) 1.40) 1.50) 1.50) 1250) 1,60) 1.75) 2.00) 2.00 
Wire Donalducolle gel Daye « |i7 sie |ecccesare (a ekdrens Nise love fete et wre Lao] 1975) 1 Sho) Leoni ayo) Lavo LZ S| 125 
Ontario: 
Cruel hie saease< ster: Day 1250/50 12 SO Pp pO 12501 150) 150) 150 Lovo) Parsi e751 75)! 175i) 1.75 
Manttoba: 1.92 
Winnipeg........ Month} 25° 25. 25 25 PAD 30 30 30 30 35 35 35 40 Pats t5) 
4 40 
Saskatchewan: 
Indian Head..... Month| 30 32 32 BO 35 35 37 30— | 380— | 35- | 35- | 35- | 37- | 37- 
37 37 37 37 37 40 40 
Alberta: 
Lethbridge....... Months 2s 30 30 35 30 30 35 35 35- | 35- | 40 40” | 40 40 
40 40 
EXPERIENCED HELP WHEN ENGAGED DURING HARVESTING SEASON. 
LOCALITY. Unit. |1900 {1901 {1902 |1903 {1904 |1905 |1906 |1907 1908 |1909 }1910 /1911 | 1912] 1913 
Sees SS $s |S tS es | 8 [ye oS Sn Ree ses 
Nova Scotia: 
INADA cisias 5.0 oh: Day. 1.25) 1,25) 1.25) 1.25} 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.50 LeSO| eee. 
Prince Edward Isle.: 
Charlottetown....|Day..] 0.75} 0.75] 0.75] 0.75] 0.75} 0.75} 0.75} 0.75} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.25) 1,25) 1.75 
Quebce: 
Toa Drappes.... Day..| 1.20] 1.20} 1.20] 1.20} 1.30] 1.30} 1.40] 1.50} 1.50} 1.50) 1.60 1.75| 1.75} 2.00 
Meee monaldecollege "Daya toa s et omeh | ne ce abs te sel) oe osi6 LEV SSL a7 De ZOl dl ovo) Maley Ol ebagco| ey Lengo [uel acO | abetenats 
Ontario: r ; 
Guelph... aces ses Day. 1250! 1.50/21 50) 1-50) 1.50} £250] 1.50] 1.50) 1.75) 1075) LO 7OeL Woy Wacol ers. 
Manitoba: ie : 
Winnipeg.........|/Month] 35 35 35 35 35 40 40 40 40 45 45 45 50 50 
PE ICCLOILE LUC 1) a Hee oes ie Piaget | uss wits lages|tstasele ei) teers) aifler« Faces: [raoue! gsi}, sae eubnert-aics\opecsl [homey oor [te tn neuen aun z 2.50- 
Indian Head..... Day . 1.50] 1.75| 1.75| 1.75} 2.00] 2.00] 2.00] 2.00] 2.00) 2.25} 2.50} 2.50} 2.50/ 3.00 
SRA! Aree Pail oe 8 lle ee ere ee al tax eens | lace ena emer ce: [paercegen 2.35- 
Rosthern....... 2.50 
Alberta: 3 : 
Lacombe........ Ys LGiaWE llc cell lo aeechee bo coes oat bs Wear leatiolos Ponta Scores 35 32 35 40 42 45 40- 
45 
Lethbridge....... VEEN ara||tecer a ste 1.50! 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50) 1.75} 1.75} 2.00} 2.00} 2.50} 2.50} 2.50 2.50 
oo | ee 2.75| 2.75| 2.75| 2.75| 2.75] 2.75] 2.75) 3.00) 3.00} 3.00 3.00) 3.00} 3.00 
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BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 


INEXPERIENCED HELP WHEN ENGAGED BY THE YEAR, WITH BOARD. 


De Se 


LOCALITY. 


~ 


Nova Scotia: 


Prince Edward Isle.: 
Charlottetown.... 


Quebec: 
La Trappe 


Ontario: 
Gielol. aces ct. 


Manitoba: 
Winnipeg........ 

Saskatchewan: 
Indian Head..... 

Alberta: 
Lacombe 


Unit | 1900 ; 1901 
$ $ 
Year. .4175 {175 
Month| 8 8 
Day..| 0.50} 0.50 
Month} 10- ae 
15 15 
Year..|100 {100 
Month| 22 22 
Voatls| wet aiece: 


1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 


$ $ $ $ 
175 |175 \175" \175 
8 8 8 8 
0.50} 0.60} 0.60) 0.60 
10— | 10— | 10— | 10- | 
15 15 15 15 
100 |100 j100 {125 
22 22 22 22 


1906 | 1907 | 1908 

$ $ $ 
175 |175 |175 

Ser cage ee. 
0.70| 0.70] 0.75 
i 10- | 10- 
U5 15h! 4S 
125 |125 |125 
24 | 24 | 24 
Rasy 300 300 


1909 


175 


150 


24 


325 


1910 


175 


10 


350 


1911 | 1912 | 1913 


$ $ $ 
200 {200 |..... 
11 13 15 
0.90); 1.00 : 00 
10— | 10— } 10= 
15 15 15 
150 {150 {150 
25 25 25 
400 |450 450 


INEXPERIENCED HELP WHEN ENGAGED FROM SPRING TO FALL SEASON, WITH BOARD. 


LOcALITY. Unit. |1900 |1901 |1902 |1903 /1904 |1905 
$ $ $ $ $ 1S 
Nova Scotia: 
Nappan........./Year../100 |100 |100 {100 |100 /|100 
Prince Edward Isle.: 
Charlottetown....|Month| 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Quebec: 
ae Pre ppesertas.. s Day 0.60] 0.60} 0.60} 0.70} 0.70} 0.70 
Mac onaldi@ollegelDay sel. = laces se ee hee Moll) ee Ass 
Ontario: . 
Gel pli we arenes Month] 12-— | 12— |} 12— | 12— | 12- | 12- 
18 18 18 18 18 18 
Manitoba: 
Winnipeg........ Month} 15 15 15 11653 15 20 
Saskatchewan: 
Indian Head..... Month} 25 25 25 25 26 26 
HROStNECED 2 ene DRO Viwel| ead all scatters nese etal serach koa cell hee 
Alberta: 
WSR COMN DOs Men ater ee ail a seiee ail dope esl eens [oe ac chon ics oe melee eee 
Lethbridge....... Month]..... 15 15 15 16 ey 


1906 {1907 |1908 |1909 |1910 {1911 1912 | 1913 


$ $ $ 
100 |100 {100 
10 10 10 
0.80} 0.80} 0.85 
1.75) 1.75) 1.50 
12— | 12-1) 12- 
18 18 18 
20 20 20 

| 

28 28 28 
Soren 25 25 
15- | 15- | 15- 
20 20 25 


$ $ $ $ 
LOOM L209 | t20 es eee 
12 Shes inet 
0.90] 0.90] 1.00] 1.10 
ERAS SailiPAN EL fal do 
iS | Sores || S|) ee 
gE PSHE bey Se 
PVE Oia an) sy | Os, 
BOP Te80). WESONMIReO 
139219202110 
30- 
25a 80) lsh Sh 
15 Lo— ale ol as 
SOs sSOLecOmmico 


COST. OF LIVING IN CANADA 


INEXPERIENCED HELP WHEN ENGAGED DURING HARVESTING SEASON. 


547 


Locauiry. Unit. {1900 {1901 |1902 |1903 [1904 |1905 |1906 |1907 |1908 |1909 | 1910 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
$ $ $ $ $ $. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: ' 
IIE 0) oy: 0 eee ee Day 0.80} 0.80} 0.80} 0.80) 0.80} 0.80} 0.80} 0.80] 0.80! 0.80] 0.80] 1.00] 1.00]..... 
Prince Edw. Island: 
Charlottetown....|Day..] 0.50] 0.50 0.50} 0.50} 0.50} 0.50} 0.60] 0.60} 0.75] 0.75} 0.85] 0.85} 1.00] 1.50 
Quebec: 
La Trappe....... Day. .| 0.60) 0.60] 0.60} 0.70} 0.70} 0.70} 0.80] 0.80} 0.85] 0.85} 0.90} 0.90] 1.00] 1.10 
MacwWonsa id, Colleze| Dayie.| smile lo. eo saan .|ece-oclk ae ae Deol £5 \te co GOlIE COMO TE 75} 175-14. 
Ontario: 
Quel phieetrcae.cs Day 1.00] 1.00} 1.00) 1.00} 1.00) 1.00} 1.00] 1.00} 1.00] 1.00] 1.00} 1.00] 1.00] 1.00 
Ae ZOE pl ela2olle2ol ole 2olel, 25) Aeon os ZO le ZO wow eco tool Loo 
Manitoba: 35 35 
Winnipeg........ Month| 25 25 25 25 25 30 30 30 30 35 35 35 40 40 
‘Saskatchewan: 
Indian Head..... Day 1.35] 1.50} 1.50] 1.50) 1.75] 1.75] 1.80] 1.80] 1.90] 2.25] 2.45) 2.50] 2.50] 2.50 
Rosthern. 4.05... « Days stack, a Lees Ieee sel epee posi ratsa seal fetes atereso  [tneerss tiiene 4 TIAEPA I SAL AO eet DAR Tt gs oe. 
Alberta: ” 
Lacombe........ NToss hla ecberrelt enact [eae re ltmers om ysay ai lleys fe sorittarane we 30 30 31 Sh: 35 38 35 
40 
(b) Data from Correspondents to the Labour Gazctte. 
EXPERIENCED HELP WHEN ENGAGED BY THE YEAR, WITH BOARD. 
Locauity. Unit | 1900 |1901 |1902 |1903 |1904 |1905 °|1906 |1907 |1908 |1909 |1910 | 1911 } 1912 | 1913 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: ; 
Ta Fax rkas ovens Month| 15- | 15— | 15— |] 15— | 15— | 15- | 18- | 18— | 18— | 18— | 18- } 18-} 18- | 18- 
wi 18 18 18 18 18 18 25 25 25 25 ae 25 25 25 
SO We Bixee cranes I ae ores | 2 ie Pere eA een aah aen a aera eo een Ce 25- | 80-— | 30- } 30- 
. SVGNOYs Hs has cee Se 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 25 745) 30 35 35 35 
Westville........ oe 15 15 15 16 16 17 i 18 18 2¢ 22 22 24 25 
Prince Edward Isle.: 
Charlottetown.... + 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 22 23 24 25 25 
New Brunswick: 
Fredericton...... ve 18 18 18 19 19 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 27 27 
IVPONCEON macs s econ: u 18 18 20 20 20 20 20 20 24 24 24 24 24 26 
Neweastle......../Year../400 |400:. |400 |400 |400 |500 |500 {500 {500 {500 {500 {500 {600 /|600 
Quebec: : 
Montreal. ... 6... Month] 2 22, -| 22 22 25 25071) 280 1928) | 28 3 30 |; 80 | 40 | 40 
Sherbrooke....... Ceo doe | Totes No | fo" Loe |e | Ce vet Grade vomit Suen ena o0) 
Rorelieeiie cts « 199 |20 |20 | 35 | 35 |35 | 35 | 35 | 35 | 35 | 35 | 35 | 30-| 30- 
35 35 
Ontario: 5 
ehatham....2. 5.5. Year../300 |300 |300 |300 |300 |300 |300 |275 {200 300 350 350 350 1350 
Optawane f2caccnc Month] 15 15 15 15 15 15 a Le) 15 18 20 20 25 380 30 
DSETATLOT). cia cera: 4 jo t5— | b= Weld— | 6 | 20-1 20= | 20—3) 20— 5) 20-4) 20 4920— 1)20=" 1 25— 
18 18 18 18 18 30 3 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 
5 is 
Manitoba: 2 : 
WBnemdone.... ae « Year..|265 |265 |265 |265 |280 |280 |280 |280 |275 |275 [274 |275 |300 /250 
a 50- |250- |250- 1250- |300- |300- |300- 
M MUBNIPER. sa... - sem ese ceiera)| RaSeMer fe arses -i es sence tierersverel| (= s¥eurts 250— |250— |250— |250— |250—- |300- |300 
B oe 200 |200 |200 |200 |200 |200 |300 {300 |300 |300 |300 {350 400 |400 
> 
* 
_ Saskatchewan: , 
s Moose Jaw....... Month} 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 25 25 30 ae 
‘4 4 
Prince Albert.....|Year..|200 |200 |200 |200 |225 |225 |240 |250 |275 275 |300 |300 320 [330 
a SI TS Sc cit A Ne ln Bed SoS BLS I i ias ae 
w : 
‘a 82696—354 


1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


290 


25- 
30 


35- 
40 
35 


230 


35- 
40 


40— 


40 


548 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 
EXPERIENCED HELP ENGAGED FROM SPRING TO FALL SEASON, WITH BOARD. 
LocaLirty. Unit {1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 
3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: 
ISENCb eh an ee Month.| 15- | 15—'| 15— | 25— |-15— | 15— | 20- | 20- | 20-— 20- 
eS 20 20 20 20 20 20 30 30 30 30 
Svidneviewsaa-ce « i 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 30 
Westville....... ‘* Mess) alls) 15 16 16 17 Wye 18 18 20 
Prince Edward Isle.: 
Charlottetown... | * 15 15 ies 16 16 17 17 20 22 22 
New Brunswick: 
Fredericton. .... se 2a 23 23 24 24 24 25 26 27 28 
Moneton:..:-.. Be 22 22 24 24 24 24 24 24 26 26 
Neweastle....... Day...| 1.00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00] 1.25) 1.25 1725) We25) D225 
Quebec: ” 
Montreal....... Month.} 20 22 22 22 25 25 25 28 28 30 
Sherbrooke...... nt 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 iS 14 26 
Sone lpn eeacens 30 30 30 30 32 32 32 32 32 32 
Ontario: ; 
C@hathanit. nee. Day...| 1.00] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50} 1.50} 1.50) 1.50) 1.50 1.50} 1.50 
Ot aIW derocet: we Month.} 18— | 18— | 18— | 18— | 18— | 18— | 18- | 18= | 20 p45) 
eS 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Stratiord sae a « ue 18-7} 18— | te) 1S | ts— | 30— | 30= | es0— | 30 soe 
Bt 25 25 25 25 25 35 35 35 35 35 
Manitoba: Six 
Brandon........|Months/200 200 1200 |200 |210 |220 |260 |245 |225 |240° 
Winnipeg....... Month.| 25 25 25 25 25 25 25- | 25— | 25- | 25- 
SEMIS eet te eet ee Net ae ot Sacateyan in totitars 30 30 30 30 
Saskatchewan: 
Moose Jaw...... os 20- | 30 30 30 30 30- | 30— | 30- | 30- | 30- 
oe DA ae ee OM ier rll eee eee. eno er oo 35 35 35 35 
Prince Albert.... a 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 
- 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 


45 


50 


$ $ 
20— | 20- 
30 30 
30 30 
24 25 
25 25 
32 32 
26 30 
1.50! 1.50 
40 45 
29 30 
30- | 40- 
32 50 
1225) Go. 
35 35 
35- | 35- 
40 40 
250 |200 
35— | 35- 
45 45 
45-— | 40—- 
40 35- 
60 45 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 549 
EXPERIENCED HELP WHEN ENGAGED DURING HARVESTING SEASON, 
Locauiry. Unit. | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: 1,25-|1.25- 
PLATA x An toc eve shorts Day..| 1.25) 1:25] 1/25] 1.25} 1.25] 1.25) 1.35} 1.385) 1.35) 1,35) 1.35] 1.35] 1.75) 1.75 
SV ONEVics ste ee. sir Month] 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Westville........ Day..| 0.60] 0.60} 0.60] 0.65] 0.65} 0.65) 0.70] 0.70] 0.75} 0.80} 1.00] 1.00) 1.25) 1.25 
Prince Edw. Island: 
Charlottetown ...|Month}| 20 20 20 20 20 20 21 21 23 24 24 24 25 25 
New Brunswick: i 
Fredericton...... Day eds tel stato 20) 122010 1220) 1525) 1225) SO 1240 150i" 150) 1. 751.75 
Moncton........ Day AWA eOOHea2ole L251 1325) 1325) 1 251 e265] 1 oO te 50) Leo) 1 (oO) 1. 50)1 60— 
1.75 
Newcastle.......|Day. 125 25 SS S25i) eBay W250) el 50h P5050) Te S0r et 750) 52-50) 1a 75) 1375 
Quebec: 3.00- 
Montreal: <n): ac Day . 1.50] 1.60] 1.60] 1.60] 1.80] 1.80] 1.80] 2.00} 2.00] 2.00} 2.00) 2.00] 3.00} 3.50 
Sherbrooke....... Month} 28 28 28 28 28 28 28 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 
Orel eetuee fi. Sane? Month] 30 30 30 30 30 32 32 32 32 82 32 32 30- | 40- 
35 50 
Ontario: : 
Chathaniey a cs.; Day . 2.00! 2.00] 2.00} 2.00} 2.00} 2.00] 2.00] 2.00} 2.00} 2.00} 2.00} 2.00} 2.00] 2.00 
OETA W aiewtrscshs sec Day. .|1.75-|1.75-|1.75-|1.75-|1.75—-]1.75—-|1.75—-|1.75— 1.00) 1.25) 1.50} 1.75} 2.00]2.00- 
PAO OOle 2 TOON O00 l2 200}; 2.001) 2 J0ONE2 SOOT cn railcret-t= sb'eceuepel ei] nee ailiste sets 2.50 
Stratford’. : ..22.% Month| 25— | 25— | 25- | 25— | 25- | 40- | 40— | 40- | 40- | 40— | 40- | 4C- | 40- | 40- 
40 40 40 40 40 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 
Manitoba: 
Ina ONwasccsmees Month} 30 30 30 40 40 40 50 50 40 40 50 50 55 45 
Wapnlper ae nie cn oie Day. 2.00! 2.00] 2.00] 2.00] 2.00] 2.00}2.00-|2.00-)2. 00-|2.00—]2 .00—|2 . 50—}2. 50-2. 50- 
bak & ee ca Berd id id tegatana bea i | Acta a 2.50] 2.50} 2.50} 2.50} 2.50} 3.00} 3.00] 3.00 
Saskatchewan: 
Moose Jaw....... Day. 2.00] 2.00] 2.00] 2.00! 2.06] 2.00] 2.00] 2.25) 2.25) 2.25; 2.50} 2.50] 2.75 2.50 
Prince Albert.....|/Month| 25 25 25 30 30 35 35 35 35 40 40 45 45 40 
Saskatoon....... ID yan |S Se eel. Ula at lola lars a a ame nes ica one fence nied (Pore aclicl Iersecrpen| abuca 2.00-|2.00-|2.50-/2.50-]..... 
2.50] 3.00) 3.50) 3.50)..... 
Alberta: 
Edmonton....... JOYS Altea ol eset ie o ele tate ieee een jeece On| ems tea seo 2.00] 2.00} 2.00] 2.50; 2.50} 2.50 
Lethbridge....... IDYARZS nll o Bolle o besicl ldo c:6 alle cis engl neal |aeems | a capnes| (ons otra |S ni o | LCloe re oebigc 2.50-|2.50-}2.50- 
3.50] 3,50] 3.50 


550 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 


INEXPERIENCED HELP WHEN ENGAGED DURING HARVESTING SEASON, 


Locauirty. Unit. | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
eee ee ly a EN (os ee ee eee eee 
Neva Scotia: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 8 $ $ $ $ $ 
Westville........ Day. .| 0.50} 0.50} 0.50) 0.55] 0.55} 0.60} 0.60} 0.65] 0.65] 0.70) 0.90) 0.90] 1.00} 1.00 
New Brunswick: 
Fredericton...... Day..| 0.75} 0.75) 0.75] 0.75} 0.75} 0.75} 0.80] 0.80] 0.85; 0.90] 0.95} 1.00] 1.25) 1.25 
Newcastle....... Day’. .| 1.00) 1.00} 1.00) 1.00} 1.00) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25] 1.25) 1.25) 1.50] 1.50 
Wioncton.... 6 s+. Day;..| 0.80) 0.80} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00; 1.00) 1.25] 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25}1.25- 
1.50 
Quebec: 
Montreal? <s.-.,... Day. .| 1.10) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 2240) 1.40)-2.50) 1.50) 1075) 275) PTO ie2 50 ee7a— 
3.00 
Sherbrooke....... Month} 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 2.2; 22 (22.50) 23 |23.50) 24 25 
Ore lcretetels eteseiere os Month} 23 24 24 24 24 24 Zo 25 25 25 25 25 23- | 25- 
25 35 
Ontario: ; 
Ghathamt, s-..+//.. Day. .| 1.50} 1.50) 1.50] 1.50} 1.50} 1.50} 1.50) 1.50} 2.00} 2.00] 2.00) 2.00/1.50-|1.50- 
2.00) 12,75. 
AO GEAWajck cir Daye of 2 n75|- P05) 1 75] a7 Sal, 75 aL 75 LD faecal eek gece ee se Deedes ol eZee a meer 
Stratiord... «sas. Month} 12— | 12— | 12-— | 12— | 12— | 12— | 12~ | 12— | 12— | 12—7 12—| 12—]| 18— | 25-— 
15 15 185) 15 15 20 20 20 20 20 20 25 25 30 
Saskatchewan: f 
Moose Jaw....... Day. .| 2.60; 2.00) 2.00) 2.00) 2.00] 2.00} 2.00] 2.25) 2.25) 2.25] 2.25) 2.50) 2.75) 2.50 
Prince Albert.....}Month} 15- | 15- | 15- | 15— |} 15- | 15- | 15— | 15- | 15— | 15— | 15- | 15-7} 15- | 15- 
20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 25 25 PAS EN ect 
Saskatoon’..- eect | VUOIGE arr uee reese licvare tei Gee Secks li sgeee eienl nerere alla tw [eee eee eee 1.50-|1 .50-,1.50-| 2.50}..... 
20072 200) 825 00) eee eer 
Alberta: ‘ = 
Hamontona sets: Davy: Seals se Gall gusie maces een Mer oie tall iconie-a' | See caval ech aoe 1.75} 1.75] 1.75} 2.00) 2.00} 2.00 
Lethbridge....... Dayal azozete sll OBNo te alls votelsara eater lncetrele Souttous cece: Ils vee Fell 2 otoerell ioueeeneee, [seme | eee 2,25) 2.25). 2.25 
DI SY OORT CAPA 75) 
(2) Fruit Farming. 
EMPLOYEES WITH SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE OF SPRAYING, PACKING, PRUNING, 
AND GENERAL FARM MANAGEMENT. 
Locatiry. Unit. 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
Nova Scotia: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
Annapolis....|Day...... 1.50} 1.50} 1.50] 1.50) 1.50] 1.50}1.50-|1.50-|1.50-|1.50-|1.50-|1.50-/1.50-/1.50—- 
L775) 1.78 1275 75) 2. 00122001, 200). 2300 
Wolfville.....)/Day...... 1,25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25] 1.35] 1.35} 1.35] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50/1.50-/1.50— 
2.00] 2.00 
Prince Edwaid 
Island: Day ie 
Georgetown. .| (Including | 2.00} 2.00} 2.00] 2.00] 2.00] 2.00} 2.00] 2.00] 2.25! 2.25] 2.50] 2.50] 2.50] 2.50 
board.) 
New Brunswick Day 
Fredericton* .| (Including | 1.50] 1.50} 1.50} 1.50] 1.50] 1.75] 1.75] 1.75] 1.75] 1.75] 1°75] 2.00] 2.00] 2.00 
Board) 2.00} 2.00) 2.00} 2.00)'2.00} 2.25] 2.25] 2.25] 2.25] 2.25] 2.25] 2.50] 2.50] 2.50 
Quebec: 
Hemmingford|Day...... 1.25) 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50} 1.50} 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 2.00] 2.50] 2.50] 2.50 
Year 1 Ti 220 |230 
Montreal. ...| (Including |240 {240 {240 1/240 /240 |180 |180 {200 200 {200 |200 {220 |230 1/250 
Board) 
Ontario: Day 
Burlington. ..| (Including |_ 1.50} 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.75] 1.75] 1.75] 1.75) 1.75! 1 =15| 2-00) -2) 251 2°50 
Board.) 
Grimsby..... iD ayecncueer 1.50} 1.50} 1.50] 1.50} 1.50] 1.50]-1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.75] 1.75] 1.75] 2.00 
Month : 
St. Thomas. .| (Including |} 30 30) 35 35 40 40 40 45 45 45 45 45 45 | 45 
Board.) 
British Columbia| Month 
Kelowna ....| (Including}.....].....]..... 25 25 30 35 40 40 45 45 45 50 55 
Board.) 
Victorias a. |Wayen oe oo: 1.75-|1.75-|1.75-|2 .00-|2 .00-|2 .00-|2.00-|2.25-|2.25-|2.25-|2.50-|2.50-|2. 50-12. 50— 
2.00} 2.00} 2.00} 2.25} 2.25) 2.25] 2.25) 2.50] 2.50] 2.50] 3.00] 3.00] 3.00] 3.00 


*Board is supplied only in a few cases. tImmigrant Labour. 
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PICKERS OF TREE FRUITS. (Except Cherries.) 


. Locauiry. Unit. 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ 3 
Nova Scotia: 
Annapolis....|/Day...... 1.25-]1.25-|1.25-|1.25-|1.25-)1.25-/1. 25-|1.25-]1. 25-|1. 25—-|1.25—|1. 25-|1. 25~/1. 25- 
1.50} 1.50] 1.50] 1.50} 1.50) 1.50] 1.50) 1.50) 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50]'1.50 
Prince Edward 
Tsland: 
; Georgetown..|Day...... 0.60] 0.60] 0.60] 0.60] 0.60] 0.75} 0.75} 0.75} 0.75) 0.80} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00} 1.00 
New Brunswick: Day 
Fredericton. .| (Including | 1.00] 1.00] 1.00} 1.00] 1.00) 1.10} 1.10) 1.20; 1.30) 1.40} 1.40] 1.50) 1.60) 1.60 
Board) 5 
Quebec: ‘ 
Hemmingford|Day...... 0.75| 0.75) 0.75] 0.75] 1.00] 1.00] 1.00} 1.00} 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.50] 2.00} 2.0- 
Montreal..-..|Day...... 0.75| 0.75) 0.75| 0.75| 0.75] 0.75] 0.75) 0.75} 0.75] 0.75) 1.00) 1.00/1.75-|1.750 
1.00] 1.00] 1.00] 1.25] 1.25] 1.50] 1.50) 1.50) 1.50] 1.50] 1.50} 1.75) 2.00) 2.00 
Ontario: 
Burlington...|Day....,- 1-35] 1.35) 1.35) 1.35] 1.35] 1.50} 1.50} 1.50) 1.50) 1.50] 1.75] 1.75) 1.75) 2.00 
Grimsby..... DAV Sesto 1.25} 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.75) 1.75) 1.75|2.00-/2.00- 
1.50] 1.75) 1.75) 1.75) 1.75 1.75| 1.75] 1.75} 1.75] 2.00] 2.00} 2.00/375* |400* 
St. Thomas...|'Dayi.....: 1.40 1.50] 1.50] 1.50} 1.75) 1.75} 1.75] 2.00]. 2.00] 2.00} 2.00} 2.00) 2.00} 2.00 
British Columbia / : 
Neelowala erin. = |IAVe.c et osm. 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.75) 1.75} 1.75] 2.00] 2.00] 2.00] 2.25} 2.25)/:'2..50} 2.25 
Victoria....°: Dayeratec » 1.25-]1.25-|1.25-|1.25-]1.50-]1.50-]1.50-]1.50-| 2.00) 2.00) 2.00} 2.00} 2.50) 2.25 
TSO ie SOP OOM Ee Ole ba On Le ONl Leow L cdO liars. clare lets cilersl acevel{tete rcs «ll etal eiairrdlc isievege 
*Wages per year including house. 
PICKERS OF SMALL FRUITS AND CHERRIES. (Women and Girls, except in British Columbia.) 
LOCALITY. Unit. 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
$ $ $ $ 3 $ $ 3 $ $ 3 $ $ $ 
New Brunswick: 
Quart Box.| . e 
Fredericton. .| (Straw- 0114] .0114}.0144].0114|.0114|.014% .0114|.0114|.01%].01% .02 .02 .02 .02 
berries.) 
(Rasp- 
berries.) LOS ee OD a eO2 enOD OZ) 02)" 2021.02), 2021502 .02%}.0214|.02%].02144 
Quebec: 
Montreal....|/Day...... 0.60! 0.60] 0.60! 0.60] 0.60] 0.60] 0.60] 0.60) 0.60) 0.60) 0 TOW OLToW Oto! 2,00 
0.75| 0.75] 0.75] 0.75] 0.75] 1.00] 1.00} 1.00} 1 00} 1.00) 1.00} 1.00} 1.00] 1.25 
Ontario: 
Quart Box 
Cherries, 
Grimsby..... Straw- .O1 oy! .O1 .O1 .O1 O01 .O1 nO .O1 .O1 .O1 .01/*0.15)/*0. 51 
berries and 
Currants. 
Quart Box 8 
Cherries |.0114|.0114].0114].01}4].01}4|.01}4).01/4 0114].0134].0124].0124].0114)0.20)70. 20 
Quart Box 
Rasp- LOR 202 .02 02 .02 .02 .02 .02 .02 .02 .02) .02 .02 02 
berries . os 
‘ Dt. Lhomas. .|Day...-.- 1.00] 1.25} 1.25} 1.25] 1.50} 1.50} 1.50 L7G Lew Olt Lew ens eum leargo 
British Columbia 
"4 Vactoria...:..|Day...... 1.25] 1.25] 1.25] 1.25] 1.50} 1.50] 1.50 1.50] 2.00] 2.00} 2.00] 2.00] 2.00] 2.00 
| 4 
a *11 Quart Basket of Currants. +11 Quart Basket of Cherries, 
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II] —FISHING. 
(1) Lobster Canneries. 
FISHERMEN (boats, gear and bait supplied.) 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locatiry. Unit. 24 — 5 a 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages)Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.} Wages) Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages)Hrs.| Wages)Hrs. 
| $ $ $ $ $ i 8 
New Brunswick: 
New Mills...|/Per month}| 35 35 35 35 38 38 38 
P. E. Island: | 
Charlottet’n*.|Per 100 !bs! pie BOO. Ae 90]. 790) ie LOOSE TOC 1225 
| 
*Not included in index number. 
SEALERS. 
Nova Scotia: 
PANG aKa, bee Per month 
(with board| 30 30 30 30 30 oe 35 
New Brunswick: 
New Mills... 38 38 38 38 40 40 49 
P. E. Island: 
Charlottetown | 35 35 | 35 35 40 40 40 
i 
PACKERS (Girls.) 
Nova Scotia: 
Halifax. so. .0s Per day... FAQ ee BAO eee ZO Nar TAO ees FAO ae 44-5 ae S55 Ses 
New Brunswick: 
New Mills... a . 60 60}. COsio= 60). . 260(2 8 $60/ 3228 560| 29s 
P. E. Island: Per month | 
Charlottetown|with board| 9 9 10 10 11 Sipe 12 
GENERAL EMPLOYEES. (Men). 
) 
Nova Scotia: 
alitascr es, aae Per dayarei. L200) an 100 1.00). 1.00 1500) 309) ESO Ge ses E00 % 
New Brunswick: 
New Mills... a ie) 1525 1725 125 T2522 el ele 1.25 : 
P. E. Island: Per Month 
Charlottetown|with board| 18 20 20 20 20 25 25 
(2) Wholesale Fish Establishments. 
r CURERS. 
c c c c c c 
Nova Scotia: 
Difbyet  aaee Perhours.| 12=15)..8.| 2=15|. | leetSi, Toate 14-16 14-16. 2 14216 
$ $ $ $ $ $$ 
Cansose Anita Per Month} 35 35 BOY Mibu ap eels eee 35 40 40 


eo atn 


SSS 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 553 
II.— FISHING. 


(1) Lobster Canneries. 


FISHERMEN (Boats, gear and bait supplied.)—Continued 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 


LOcaLirTy. —-—— ooo “i es _ 
Wages] Hrs.| Wages) Hrs.| Wages)Hrs.| Wages Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages) Hrs. 
es 3 { 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick: 
New Mills. ..|Per month.| 38 |....| 38 ....| 40 re eesO ....{| 40 ees ee wea +0 
P. E. Island: 
Charlottet’n*.|Per 100 lbs| | 1.50].... ele tie tTe 7.5 |e ele OO ee ra DO keer se DOM aero ienaic KOT. « « 
{ 
*Not included in index number. 
SEALERS.—Continued. 
Nova Scotia: 
aliiaxs,.... 
with board] 35 Bs (OO: Bee OO: Ban tc40 pee ie es ie U ee ao 
New Brunswick: 
New Mills... 40 ace |e 40 better Nak 8) sea ee a2) rer ee 23) ok eeleto a at peeo: 
P. E. Island: 
Charlottetown 45 scale 96 Gre |e es Fetes 50 50 hey ee Res OO 


er a ee 


PACKERS (Girls)—Continued. 


Nova Scotia: 


Halifax... s«,\- 


New Brunswick: 
New Mills... 


P. E. Island: 


Per month 
Charlottetown|with board| 12 234s eds Spend): 28a) Se KS 


BO) eae Aho) |e € 


SU lrcere BOO eeser St Oegicds BAUR ee BOs tareusts (ie cipae BS) I2 soc 


16 poe |) 2S Srvskci fc 


GENERAL EMPLOYEES (Men.) —Continued. 


Nova Scotia: ‘ 

Halifax... 7s. pea ail he ee 5 a hs) ere LEAD ier er. 1.15 1.25 » 1.25 L225) 
New Brunswick: , 

New Mills... tbs 0) bi ee Pe Solen 1 SS 15} [atcha L285 aes Teoollig =. 150i. LbOR Se: 
P. E. Island: Per Month 

Charlottetown|with board! 25 Be lezZG, RA H48 eso: Saeed ee 35 spysind acaes 


(2) Wholesale Fish Establishments. 


CURERS.—Continued. 


Nova Scotia: 


} | 
c c ¢c c c c C 
14-18]....| 14-18]....| 14-18]... L7A=1S sate L718 ieee Te Wia2One en. 
$ $ | $ $ $ $e $ 
Per Month] 40 pnt eU) | 40 wae [45 ot ba | 40 45 45 
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(3) Salmon Fishermen, B.C.* 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locauiry. Unit. _————$ | — | | 


c c Cc c c c c 
British Columbia 
Fraser River .|Per fisht...| 25- |....| 123¢-|....] 20— -+}....] 15— -{....] 20— |....1 124%-|....] 25- 
25 10 12% 14 20 ae th al sete al 2A) 


*Not included in index number. 
tFirst figure, July price; second, August price. 


(4) Salmon Canneries. 


FOREMEN. 
$ $ | $ $ $ $ $ 
British Columbia|Per season. : 
Frasen River.) (of <6 or 8/1,000 4/27. 21,000 157 211,000. 9] 2.7. /1,0007 | 55. a O00 ae: COON meee O50 
Months) 

Skeena RiversPer, Monthy os cate are) erat tocol cals ofigrstoncnolte|le ceaccll & apava aiecllVeeenSeed ec een eee | 145 60 
Rivers Inlet. |3|(Per Moms 25 «cal aceon cere oils aot. once so: aller. sulin citale coreut ncarteeet | reel Keene] (a ean 135 60 
CLERKS AND BOOK-KEEPERS* 

British Columbia| - 
70 70 70 70 70 70 TO 
Fraser River .|Per Month] to to to to to to to 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Skeena River. SPO hess sas cei dircie! al utelé-s nincteectembesayecel total hse ore] eal te orn 60-95] 60 — 
Rivers Inlet. . SS dy Ub atateearctellts: bo sil Seca LIE, So ge gee ag aeaetl Nai ts Ree | Peep RAs es 60-95} 60 
*Lower figures: clerks; higher: book-keepers. 
CLEANERS AND WASHERS (lIndians-female) 
c | c c Cc c c c 
British Columbia | 
Fraser River..|Per hour...| 16 | 16 16 16 16 16 20 
Skeena River. ah |'2: ete 1, <cakelleteceress lisse telltale ol foter ames ay Pat We nee tee | 15 | 54 
Rivers Inlet. J gO aes | Veg eed | Ca walitow goad fc os0/8] soo ee CN Soa Ste aE ae eee ee 15 | 54 
ee I et Fe en ee ee Den ee 
’ 
PACKERS (Indians-female). . 
British Columbia 
Dkeena River|Pershours, elon «lees este cence |e oe laa Floto is\|is a dpiel| (als Ceewevel| sete elf alarm teee he eieenl e eeeeneee 25 54 
Rivers Inlet. . Fide” Fy Ubtexotece fa Rife-nls ell hatedeltopotec¥esesl scscese totem tek el creel cheer fers al re ee] cies SER] eee | ee 27 54 


See ee a OP Os 


>» 
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(3) Salmon Fishermen, B.C.* 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locatity. Unit 9 .|-_—_—_—___—_-— | —__-—_ | eae | Sees 
Wages({Hrs.| Wages{Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wage } Irs.) Wages| drs.| Wage»|Hrs.| Wages(Hrs. 


——=—— 


Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
; : c | wk. c wk. Co wk. pe wk. ec |wk. c wk. ec |wk. 
British Columbia 
Fraser River.|Per fisht. «| 25— | 21.) 25=-|..-.] 12¥4-|.....) 25— |... 2.) 85— 2.) B5= fas.) 15— 

20 naais| 0 eo Shorea (pea) pers noo: Meneliso soso as 


wel SS Se a a RR aa SS ST 


*Not included in index number. 
+First figure, July price; secon], August price. 


(4) Salmon Canneries. 


FOREMEN.—Continued. 


British Columbia|Perseason.| | 
Fraser River.|(of 6 or &/1,050 |....}/1,100 |....|1,100 |....|1,100 |.... L100) Woes, [AS LOOR | Soe L 100 
Months) | , 
Skeena River.|Per Month}145 60 |145 60 |145 60 |150 60 |150 60 |150 60 |150 60 
Rivers Inlet..|}Per Month|135 60 |135 60 {135 60 |135 60 |150 60 |150 60 |150 60 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


CLERKS AND BOOK-KEEPERS.*—Continued. 


—  ————————— a ET 


British Columbia - 
; 70 70 70 70 70 70 70 
Fraser River .|Per Month| to to to to to to to 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Skeena River. os 60-95} 60 | 60-95] 60 |70-105] 60 |70-105) 60 70-105] 69 |70-105! 60 |70-105| 60 
Rivers Inlet. . aM 60-95] 60-| 60-95) 60 |70-105| 60 |70-105) 60 70-105] 60 |70-105} 60 {70-105} 60 


‘ 


*Lower figures: clerks; higher: book-keepers. 


CLEANERS AND WASHERS. (Indians-female.)—Continued. 


c c c c c c c 

British Columbia - 

Wrasew River |Perdiour:..| 20 |---| 20 |.1..) 20 Jen. Oe eee ec leer el Nee ee cok tee ar oars 

Skeena River. y 15 54 15 54 15 54 20 54 20 54 20 54 20 54 

Rivers Inlet. . - 15 54 15 54 15 54 20 54 20 54 20 54 20 54 

PACKERS (Indians-female) .—Continued. 
¢ 

British Columbia 


Skeena River.|Per hour...| 25 54 25 54 25 54 30 54 30 54 30 54 30 54 
Rivers Inlet. . ee 27 54 27 54 27 54 30 54 30 54 30 54 30 54 


Meee a eee 
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III.—_LUMBERING. 
(1) In Logging Camps. 
,-CHOPPERS (Fallers in B.C.) 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locatiry. Unit. ee a 
Wages|Hrs .| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs. Wages|Hrs. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
$ | wk. $ | wk. $ | wk. $ | wk. $ | wk. $ | wk. $ | wk. 
Nova Scotia: : 
iBridme watery Per:Gaye. tes| oo teaceal ls ttarel|izssacto eis | te eactl Re rererse tt aera | eee 1.25] 60 1.25) 60 1.25] 60 
New Brunswick: 
St. John River 
Valley..... Per Month} 25 60 | 26 60 | 26 60 | 27 60 | 27 60 | 28 60 | 30 60 
Quebec: 
Metapedia River : 
Valley..... ot 20-26} 60 | 20-26} 60 , 20-26] 60 | 22-28] 60 ) 22-28] 60 | 22-28] 60 } 22-28] 60 
St. Maurice R. 
WEDINESGE ee su 18 18 18-20 18=20|.7,- dS 20 eet 20) 20 
Ontario: 
Georgian Bay 
Districtys- tne PoP aa\cctecreealle 2oted ae eR ae vrs 24-28] 60 | 26-30) 60 | 26-30] 60 | 26-32] 60 | 26-32] 60 
Rainy River 
District.... ‘ 30 60 | 30 60 30 60 | 30 60 | 30 60 30 60 | 30 60 
Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert 
Districterys| Pere Mor thle ees levee | emery eee | coe eae oe cee | | MOOG Miacsno le mice 28 60 
British Columbia 
Mountain Dis-|Per Month| 35 |....]......].... 35 60 2.25) 60 | 2.25-| 60 | 35-40] 60 | 2.25-| 60 
trict.......]/or per day. 2.50 2.75 
SAWYERS (Buckers in B. C.) 
Nova Scotia: 
Bridgewater aiPersday anes qe ilo g 7a] sete elas | eee a ase hal| Raa 1.25 | 60 1.25; 60 1.25] 60 
New Brunswick: 
St. John River 
Valley.....|/Per Month] 25 60 | 26 60 | 26 60 | 27 60 | 27 60 | 28 60 | 30 60 
Quebec: 
Metapedia River 
Valley..... 20-26] 60 | 20-26] 60 | 20-26] 60 | 20-26] 60 | 22-28! 60 22-28] 60 | 22-28) 60 
St. Maurice ; 
River Valley ” 18-20} * 18-20] * 18-20} * 18-20] * 18-20) * 18-20] * 20 * 
Ontario: 
Georgian Bay 
District... . Trin BM cai eeaenliaed RUIN we 24-28! 60 | 26-30] 60 | 26-30] 60 | 26-32] 60 | 26-32] 60 
Rainy River 
District... . 30 60 | 30 60 | 30 60 | 30 60 | 30 60 | 30 60 | 30 60 
Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert 
ENS REROM creas; aie lliaatge cil uate an Saintihe ashi oe earl teen sae eRe ae MRS 6A ioe saan ie 26 60 
British Columbia 
Mountain Diet fos ive. ond ees [ek can apes cates aes punl sfvatodie ccheri ech on: ee eee 
NEIOG).. ae ee 


*Daylight to 


dark, 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 557 
III.—_LUMBERING. 
(1) In Logging Camps. 
CHOPPERS (Fallers in B.C.)—Continued. 
(0 Ee 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
LocaLirTy. NG ee eS oe lo oe, I eee 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages Hrs’.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs .| Wages|Hrs 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
$ | wk. $ | wk. $ |wk. $ |wk. $ |wk. $ | wk. $ j|wk. 
Nova Scotia: . 
Bridgewater..|Per day... 1.40} 60 1.25) 60 1.40} 60 1.40} 60 1.40] 60 1.40} 60 1.40} 60 
New Brunswick: 
i. St. John River : 4 
fee Valley tc. % Per Month| 30 60 | 32 60 | 33 60 | 33 60 | 35 60 | 35 60 | 35 60 
Quebec: 
Metapedia River 
Valley..... * 22-28) 60 | 26-30] 60 | 26-30} 60 26-30! 60 | 26-30} 60 | 28-30] 60 | 28-30] 60 
St. Maurice R. : 
Vallevec- * 20 20-22 20-22). ... .| 20-24 20-24 20-24 25-26).... 
Ontario: 
Georgian Bay 
District....... a 24-28] 60 | 26-32} 60 | 28-35} 60 30-35) 60 | 30-35] 60 | 30-35] 60 | 30-35 60 
Rainy River 
District.... a 35 60 | 35 60 | 35 60 | 35 60 | 35 60 | 35 60 | 30 60 
Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert 
District ...|Per Month) 30 60 | 35 60 | 35 60 | 35 60 | 35 69 | 45 60 | 45 60 
British Columbia 
Mountain Dis-|Per Month 2.50-] 60 | 2.10-| 60 | 2.00-| 60 2.50-| 60 | 2.50-| 60 | 40 60 | 40 60 
.jor per day.| 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 


trict: sates 


pen er te 


SAWYERS (Buckers in B. C.)—Continued 


Nova Scotia: 
Bridgewater..|Per day...| 1.40 
New Brunswick: 
St. John River 
Valley.....|/Per Month} 30 


Quebec: 
Metapedia River 
Valley. t YY 
St. Maurice 
River Valley 


Ontario: 
Georgian Bay 
District.... 
Rainy River 
District... . 


Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert 
WI TsthlOtacie.a tees = bene eros 28 


British Columbia 
Mountain Dis-}........-- 


*Daylight to dark. 


60 


60 


60 


60 


60 


1.25] 60 1.40; 60 1.40] 60 
32 60 | 33 60 | 33 60 
26-30] 60 | 26-30) 60 | 26-30) 60 
20-22} * 20-22] * 20-22] * 
26-32| 60 | 26-32) 60 | 28-35) 60 
35 60 | 35 60 | 35 60 
30 60 | 35 | 60} 35 60 
2.10-| 60 | 2.00-] 60 | 2.25 60 
2200 3.00 3.00 


1.40 


60 


60 


60 


60 


60 


60 


60 


1.40] 60 
35 60 
28-30] 60 
22 * 
30-35) 60 
35 60 
40 60 
35 60 


1.40 


30-35 


28 


40 


60 


60 


60 


60 


60 


60 


60 
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ROAD CUTTERS (Swampers in B.C.) ; P F 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locauity. Unit. | | -—_}- 


Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs .| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs. Wages|Hrs. 


Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
$ | wk. $ | wk. $ | wk. $ | wk. $ | wk. » |wk. » |wk. 
Nova Scotia: 
Bridgewater..|/Per day...|...... skelter ponseonsy ancl earceel eRe Ine de Sail Rr, wee | abot OO) 1.25) 60 1.25] 60 
New Brunswick: 
St John River 
Valley.....|/Per Month} 20 60 | 20 60 | 22 60 | 23 60 | 23 60 | 24 60 | 25 60 
Quebec: 
Metapedia R. 
Valley..... a 18-24} 60 | 18-24] 60 | 18-24/ 60 | 18-24] 60 | 18-24} 60 | 18-24] 60 18-24] 66 
St. Maurice R| * : 
Valley..... a 16-18)... <1 L6=18) 2h) 16=18)) a) A618] Seen ts: SEES ten LS we 
Ontario: 
Georgian Bay 
District... . ak Wc trs | Ee Sete kee +++] 22-26) 60 | 22-28] 60 | 22-28) 60 | 24-30! 60 | 24-30] 60 
Rainy River 
District.... i 26 60 | 26 60 | 26 60 | 26 60 | 26 60 | 26 60 | 26 60 
Saskatchewan: i 
Prince Albert 
District......|Per Months 7a iengal to taller ts rat sii = Takeecstent| |e: aoaes |i woes cena vce tT ee eee ee 24 60 
British Columbia 
Mountain Dis |Per Month|......|....]...... eet? (0) 60 | 2.00-]} 60 | 2.00-| 60 | 35 60 | 2.00-| 60 
trictee..... |& per day . 2525 AOA) 2.50 


\ 


CHAINERS OR ROLLERS (Hook Tenders in B.C) 


Nova Scotia: 
Bridgewater..|Per day...|...... Re irate Cn la ccre reeds ol ial ieee 12259) 60 1.25} 60 1.25} 60 
New Brunswick: 
St John River 
Valley. sce b.ce Per Month| 25 60 | 26 60 | 26 GON 27 60 | 27 60 | 28 60 | 30 60 
Ontario: 
Georgian Bay 
District....|Per Month]...... SRG call Ae -++.| 24-28) 60 | 26-80) 60 | 26-30] 60 | 26-32] 60 | 26-32 60 
Rainy River 
District... . He 26 60 | 26 60 | 26 60 | 26 60 | 26 60 | 26 60 | 26 60 
Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert 3 
District... . SUN wecras VEN] aca en lia ahead ve alate ef tee aly ae ale eee a 26 60 
British Columbia 
Mountain Dis-!Perdayy nile os see Pio ova [heer chee aR oie (ee eee -++-| 2,50! 60 | 2.50 | 60 | 2.50-] 60] 2.25-] 60 
ATTICUS seth re AES) 2.50 


oe 


=. 


>” 


Si er ee 
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ROAD CUTTERS (Swampers in B. C.)—Continued. 
——————— 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locauirty. Unit. = 2S eee 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs .| Wages|Hrs.| Wages Hrs .| Wages)Hrs.| Wages|Hrs. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
$ | wk. $ | wk. $ | wk. $ | wk. $ | wk. $ |wk.| -$ | wk. 
Nova Scotia: , 
Bridgewater. .|Per day...| 1.40} 60 1.25] 60 1.40) 60 1.40} 60 1.40) 60 1.40] 60 1.40) 60 
New Brunswick: 
St John River P 
Valley..... Per Month| 26 60 | 28 60 | 30 60 | 32 60 | 32 60 | 32 60 | 32 60 
Quebec: _ 
Metapedia R. 
Valley..... ‘ 20-26] 60 , 20-26] 60 | 20-26) 60 | 20-26] 60 ) 20-26) 60 | 25-27) 60 25-27] 60 
St. Maurice R 
Valley..... ee 18 18 20 20 20 22 22-25].... 
Ontario: 
Georgian Bay = 
District... . of 922-26! 60 | 24-30] 60 | 24-30] 60 | 26-30] 60 | 28-32} 60 | 30-35) 60 30-35) 60 
Rainy River 
District... . oe 30 60 | 30 60 | 30 60 | 30 60 p30 60 | 30 60 | 26 60 
Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert 
Districts... : Per Month) 26 60 | 28 60 | 30 60 | 30 60 | 30 60 | 40 60 | 40 60 
British Columbia 
Mountain Dis-|Per Month} 2.50-| 60 | 1.75 |60 2.00-| 60 | 2.25-] 60 | 2.25-| 60 | 40 60 | 40 60 
trict.......|& per day .| 2.75 2.75 2.05 DAES 3.00 
; \ 
CHAINERS OR ROLLERS (Hook Tenders in B. C.)—Continued. 
Nova Scotia: 
Bridgewater. . |Per day... 1.40] 60 1.25| 60 1.40} 60 1.40} 60 1.40} 60 1.40} 60 1.40} 60 
New Brunswick: 
St John River 
Valley.......|Per Month| 30 60 | 32 60 | 33 60 | 33 60 | 35 60 | 35 60 | 35 60 
Ontario: 
Georgian Bay | 4 
District... .|Per Month} 24-28] 60 26-32] 60 | 26-32] 60 | 28-35 60 | 32-35] 60 | 30-35) 60 30-35) 60 
Rainy River 
District... . SS 30 60 | 30 60 | 30 60 | 30 60 | 30 60 | 30 60 | 26 60 
Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert i | 
District... . fs 28 60 | 35 60 | 35 60 | 35 60 | 35 60 | 40 60 | 40 60 
British Columbia 2 
Mountain Dis-|Per day...| 2.25-| 60 | 2.00- 60 | 2.00-| 60 | 2.25-| 60 | 2.50 | 60 60 | 60 | 60 60 
Erb Ses has 3 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 ips) 
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Locauiry. Unit. 


y 


COOKS. 


1900 


1901 


1902 


Wages| Hrs .| Wages 


Nova Scotia: 
Bridgewater. .|Per day... 


New Brunswick: 
St. John River 
Valley.....|/Per Month 


Quebec: 
Metapedia R. 
Valley..... ne 
St. Maurice R 
Valley..... 


Ontario: 
Georgian Bay 
District.... _ 
Rainy River 
District... . 


Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert 
ADistriete akae is 


British Columbia 
Mountain Dis- 
UETCU oes. tae 


30 


40 


30-35}. ... 


30-35]... . 


Hrs .| Wages] Hrs 


60 | 32 60 60 


84 | 40 84 84 


30-35}.... 


55-60}.... 


60 60 


60 


30-35]... . 


55-60]... . 


1904 


.| Wages]Hrs . 


35 60 


40 84 


30-35]... . 


GO=/5ih ae 


1905 


1906 


Wages|Hrs | Wages|Hrs. 


38 60 


40 84 


60-65].... 


GO=8Ghea 


40 60 


40 84 


60-65].... 


65-80}... 


(2) 


River Drivers. 


Nova Scotia: 
Bridgewater..|Per day... 


New Brunswick: 
St John River 


Quebec: 
Metapedia R Z < 
Valley..... 
St Maurice R. 3 uP 
Valley.... 


Ontario: 
Georgian Bay 
District....|Per Month 
Rainy River 
District... . i = 


Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert 
District... .|Per day... 


British Columbia 
Mountain Dis- 
trict.......]Per Month 


60 


72 


60 60 60 


ee pe 
or 
oOo 


35-45]... 


40 72 72 


(b) Including board. 


60 


1.50} 72 


72 


2.00— 
2.50b 


60 


1.60 


72 


72 


3.50} 60 


oa 


5 an Oe lt ee 


Sa) 


=< 
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COOKS.—Continued. 


561 


Locatiry. 


Nova Scotia: 


Unit. 


Bridgewater..|Per day... 


New Brunswick: 
St. John River 


1907 


Wages)Hrs. 


Per 
$ | wk. 


DSTO 6 reese 


Valley..... Per month| 42 60 


Quebec: 
Metapedia R. 
Valley..... 
St. Maurice R 
Valley... .- 


Ontario: 
Georgian Bay 
District.... 
Rainy River 
District... . 


Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert 
District 


British Columbia 
Mountain Dis- 
BLIGE sks 


40 84 


35 


60-65}.... 


65 


80 


65-80}. ... 


45 


40 


35 


65 


90 


p taal ene 


60 


84 


60-70).... 


50 60 


50 84 
35 


65=70).e « 
65 


“85 


ORO bie call GRC Ae 


1910 


.| Wages)Hrs. 


Per 
$ | wk. 


0 EY A5) | yin 


55 60 


50. 84 


35 


TOTO Nerves 


65 


85 


1911 


Wages|Hrs. 


1912 


Wages 


Hrs. 


Per 
$ | wk. 


BU SADS | area 


60 60 


50 84 


80 


.{65-115}.... 


(2) River Drivers. 


60 


50 


40 


65 


85 


125 


Per 
wk. 


EAC AG) eee 


60 


84 


70-80 |mreals 


60 


50 
45 


60 


70-85)..-. 


60 


85 


{125 


Nova Scotia: 


Bridgewater..|Per day... 


New Brunswick: 
St John River 


Quebec: 


St. Maurice R 
Valley..... 


Ontario: 
Georgian Bay 


District....}Per month} 35-45].... 


Rainy River 
District... . 


Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert 


1.75) 72 


ces i ic eas ee) 


District... .|/Per day... 


British Columbia 


* Per month. 


(b) Including board. 


82696—36 


eS 


\ 


2.50) 72 


Per month} 2.50-| 60 


3.75b 


1.75 


2.50 


72 


60 


72 


72 


1.75} 72 


2.25} 60 


TO 0S |e 
2.00 
oom sce’ 
1.75 


40-45].... 


45 72 


2.75) 72 


2.00) 72 


2.50) 60 


TED O= Reet 


2.00 


A255 |Preer 


1.75 


40-50].... 


45 72 


2.75) 72 


2.00} 72 


2.50} 60 


2.00 


2.00 


45 72 


2.75} .72 


1 OOS eierek 


a ta 0 | aes 


'40-50|.... 


» 2,00), 72 


2.50} 60 


2.75 


3.75-| 60 | 3.75-| 60.| 75* 


4.00 


72 


72 


60 


2.00 


2.50 


.1.50- 
2.00 


2.00 


40-50 
45 


75* 


72 


60 


60 


HEGO=|cras 


72 


60 


(b) Including board. 
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(3) Saw Mills. 
SAWYERS (Circular). 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
LocaLity. Unit : 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages)Hrs.} Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Ers.| Wages Hrs.| Wages]Hrs. 
~ Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
| $ | wk. $ | wk. $ | wk. u wk. $ | wk. $ | wk. » |wk. 
‘Nova Scotia: 3.60- 3.60- 
Bridpewaters. peer: Gaye a. les wie. | lel stell eee teustace)| SeCe ae tease aces | aa oka feaieganey tee eee 6.00 | 60 | 6.00 | 60 
New Brunswick:} 
St John River) 
Valley... ..} 2.00; 60 2.00 
| 60 2.00] 60 2.10) 60 2.10; 60 2.10, 60 2.25! 60 
Quebec: | | 
Metapedia R. 
Valley..... a | 3.00-| 66 | 3.00-| 66 | 3.00-| 66 | 3.00 |-66 | 3.00-| 66 | 3.00-| 66 | 3.00-| 66 
St Maurice R 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
VALLEY, dene, 2 - 2.25-| 60 | 2.25-| 60 | 2.25-| 60 | 2.25 | 60 | 2.50-] 60 | 2.50-} 60 | 2.50-| 60 
| 2.50 2.50 2250 2.50 Co 22%5 3.00 
Ontario: 
Georgian Bay! ; 
DOSES so Ce) Oieoh teal aA oa” eae feeetine tow | EG aus Ob eee tee Pam Ri Peete teall (Ph che 50 | 60 | 4.50 | 60 | 5.00 | 60 
Rainy River 
District... . = 4.50] 60 4.50) 60 4.50] 60 4.50) 60 4.50) 60 | 4.50 | 60 4.50} 60 
Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert 
District... . Ey Heep tia Be ell ater if Ss Se) SO Se] Fn cE ee ee ee ee 4.50*} 60 
British Columbia 
Mountain Dis- 
tribes eer. - pbc 6l|aee laces alone: 4500| 60:22. 4.00, 60 4.00] 60 | 5.00-} 60 
| 5.75 
*Gang. +Without Board. 
PILERS. 
i | 
Nova Scotia: 
Bridgvewsater 1 Per dayigee | cies ale seer | cence peel enero el brea ect oh tet: Ieee Ls eee ae omnes 1.40} 60 1.40; 60 
New Brunswick: 
St John River 
Valley oo:2 s 1.40) 60 1.40) 60 1.40) 60 1.40; 60 1.40} 60 1.50] 60 1.50} 60 
Quebec: 
Metapedia R ay 
EU EN eae OP a ately 7 ne a el ane Ns aie Pon Se i Ga Ue) 1.20) 66. | 4:25) 665) 1.35. 166 
St Maurice R. 
Valley... .. - 1.35] 60 17351560 1.35} 60 1.50} 60 1.50} 60 1.50] 60 1.75) 60 
Ontario: | 
Georgian Bay 2.00— 2.00- 2.00- 
District... . BS wa WP eee cry | Ser eter eae ol te rts ee EE U| Se OR see ake 210° 1602) 2.107.609 22510160 
Rainy River 
District... . s 2.75| 60 2.75) 60 2.75] 60 2.75) 60 2.75} 60 2.75] 60 2.75] 60 
Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert 
J OFF 3 Cos ae oe oe a tree | carctecedl | imeem | Rice | Sa aie | Mupaerlen| So ain OPN bow BOP Bie teed oe Al noe “. 2.25), 60 
British Columbia 
Mountain Dis- 
GEICE. cides oO ARR Sees. Ie See eet coe 35 b | 60 2.50) 60 | 2.25-; 60 | 2.25-] 60 | 2.00 | 60 
250 2.50 2.50 


a 


-_ 


a! We 


ye ees a 
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(3) Saw Mills. 
SAWYERS. (Circular) —Continued. 
‘4 aa 1907 19C8 1909 | 1940 1911 1912 1913 
OCALITY. nit. k 
Wages|Hr;.| Wages|Hrs.) Wages}Hrs. Mantes goats (lb Se Wages} Hrs.} Wages| Hrs 
i t j 
Per Per | Per Per Per Per Per 
$ | wk. wk. $ fwk.| $ jwk.j S |wk.| $ || wk. $ | wk. 
Nova Scotia: 
Bridgewater..|Per day ..| 3.60- 3.60- 3.60 | 
; 4 ; 6.00 | 60 | 6.00 | 60 | 6.00 | 60 { 3.60 | 60 | 3.60 | 60 | 3.60 |.60 | 3.60 | 60 
New Brunswick: | 
St John River 
Valley: <<. ee 2.25} 60 2.25) 60 2.40} 60 1 2.50} 60 2.50! 60 2.50) 60 2.50} 60T 
| 
Quebec: 
Metapedia R. i 
Nalley<,. 22 ve 3.00-| 66 | 3.00-| 60 | 3.00-| 60 | 3.00-| 60 | 3.00-} 60 | 3.00-| 60 | 3.00-| 60 
St Maurice R 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Valley..... 4 5.50-| 60 | 2.50-| 60 | 3.00-]| 60 | 3.00-} 60 | 3:00-] 60 | 3.004 60 | 3.00-| 60 
3.00 3.00 3.50 3.50 | 4.00 4_00 4.50 | 
Ontario: | | 
Georgian Bay or 5. 00- 5 .00-| 3.00- 
Bees ll ee SCs Peay os 5.00 | 60 | 6.00 | 60 | 6.00 | 60 {| 6.00 } 60 | 6.00 | 60 .00 | 60 | 6.00 | 60 
ainy River | | 
District... . ae 5.00} 60 5.00} 60 5.001 60 5.00} 60 | 5.00 | 60 5.60; 60 | 5.00 | 60 
Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert 3225> | 3.50% 
District... . Sf 3.50*| 50 | 4.50*} 60 | 3.00 |} 60.) 3.25*} 60 4.00 | 60 | 4.00* 60 | 4.00 | 60 
British Columbia | 
Mountain Dis- | 
BEICUsS Ge: rg 5.00-| 60.| 5.75-| 60 | 5.00-} 60 | 5.75-} 60 | 5.75 | 60 | 6.00-| 60 | 6.00 | 60 
6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 2 O08 7.00 CeO 
*Gang 7Without Board. 
‘ 
PILERS.— Continued. 
Nova Scotia: 
Bridgewater..|Per day...| 1.40} 60 1.50] 60 60 1.50} 60 1.50) 60 1.50} 60 
New Brunswick: 
St John River 
Valley..... > 1.50} 60 1.50) 60 60 1.60} 60 1.60} 60 1.60) 60 
Quebec: x ‘ 
Metapedia R. ss 1.40- é 1.50- 1.50- 1.50- 
Valley..... 1.40 | 66 | 1.50 | 60 60 | 2.00 | 60 | 2.00 } 60 | 2.00 | 60 
St Maurice R. - 
Walleya-n yo 1.75| 60 | 1.75} 60 60 | 2.00] 60 | 2.00) 60 | 2.00} 60 
Ontario: . ; : 
Georgian Bay 2.00- 2.00- | 2.25- 2.25- 2. 25- 
District... . 2.25 | 60 | 2.25 | 60 60 | 2.50 | 60 | 2.50 | 60 } 2.50 | 60 
Rainy River 7 
District.... dd 3.00} 60 3.00} 60 60 3.00] 60 3.00} 60 | 2.75 | 60 
Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert an 
District... . me 2.25} 60 2.25) 60 60 2.75) 60 3.00} 60 | 3.00 | 60 
British Columbia 
Mountain Dis- z 
ATIC H oe vs eet i 1.75-| 60 | 2.00-| 60 60 2.25- 60 | 3.25-| 60 3. 25- 60 
v2.75 2.75 3.50 3.00 3.00 


82696—363 
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(4) Shingle Mills. Rnd: 
SAWYERS. 
1 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locatiry. Unit. = i eae ee 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.) Wages|Hrs. Wages Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ > $ $ 
New Brunswick: 
St John River 
Valley..... Per day...| 1.60) 60 1.60} 60 1.60} 60 1.70) 60 1.70) 60 1.70} 60 1.70} 60 
Quebec : : 
Metapedia R.}Per 1,000. . ¢c c Cc c c c c 
Valley..... 14 60 14 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 
BUNCHERS. 
New Brunswick: 
St John River 
Valley..... Per day...} 1.25] 60 1.25} 60 1.25) 60 1.25) 60 1.25} 60 1.25} 60 1.30} 60 
Quebec: 
Metapedia R c c c c c ¢ c 
Valley..... Per 1,000.. 9 60 9 60 10 60 10 60 10 60 10 60 10 60 
IV.—MINING, QUARRYING, SMELTING. : 


(1) Coal Mining. 


SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(a) HOISTING ENGINEERS. 


Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..|Day ee Siess LQ0} 2.) 2 LOO) se. Ae LS 9O\oes oo | 22 LOL.) | eee LO ees ee Oilenrenel| meee lO) ae 
Spring Hill...|Day...... 1.56] 10 2.63] 10 2.63] 10 2.63] 10 2.63] 10 2.63} 10 2.63] 10 
New Brunswick: 
Grand Walkie? | Daye aan pever cre ae cee cea.cee | ee cteec | ete one as eee dete cy en eee oe eae 1.75 1.75 a 
Saskatchewan: 
SOUTIS IDIRUPIGE DAY. 2. Ss <\s'|'aisi500- 10 the cit ]ic ete sees la: soe fae eee bees cet meee ees ee eee | | eee |e 2.50) 10 
Alberta: 
BellythiverDistiDay sec asec see ol tele eet aes 3.00} 12 3.25] 12 Se2olete 3.25] 12 3.25] 12 
CrowsNestPass 
and South West 
ermal berta ist Wa yee, s'lrertertell steer eae ae esl aa: eel eee 3.50) 12 3.50) 12 3.50} 12 3.50} 12 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Id./Day......| 3.25] 8 3.25| 8 3.25} 8 3.25] 8 3.25| 8 3.25] 8 3.25} 8 


*Per month. 


ee: 


ee ol Bele 
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(4) Shingle Mills 
SAW YERS.—Continued. 

1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 

Locauity. Unit. 
| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs. Wages|Hrs .| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick: 
St John River ; 
Valley..... Perday...| 1.80} 60 1.80] 60 1.80} 60 2.00) 60 2.00) 60 2.00] 60 2.00] 60 
Quebec: ; 
Metapedia R.|Per 1,000. . c c Cc c c c Cc : 
Valley..... 16 60 16 60 16 60 16 60 16 60 16 60 16 60 
BUNCHERS.—Continued. 
New Brunswick: , 
St John River 
Valley.....|Perday... 1.30} 60 1.30| 60 1.40] 60 | 1.40 | 60 1.40} 60 1.40} 60 1.40} 60 
Quebec: 
Metapedia R Cc c c c c c Cc 
Valley.....|Per 1,000..) 11 60 11 60 11 60 11 60 il 6C 11 60 16f | 60 
+ Without board. 
IV—MINING, QUARRYING, SMELTING. 
(1) Coal Mining. ; 
“SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(a) HOISTING ENGINEERS.—Continued. 
Nova Scotia: 

Sydney Dist..)/Day...... OY sO Sen SS hallpa eel) EGR. seollan eaee le pines CRS PANS eee (cede) | De Saltce se 

Spring Hill...|Day...... 2.63| 10 2.63} 10 2.63} 10 2.63) 10 Qos LO 2.75) 10 2.75) 10 
New Brunswick: 

Grand Lake..|Day...... bali hs 175 1755 ee teeelee iO lees) aye setO les Peco 1:75 
Saskatchewan: . 

Souris District|Day...... 2.50| 10 2.50) 10 2.50/1034| 2.75|1034| 2.75)1074 3.00|1014] 80* 
Alberta: 3.20-|8-10] 3.20-|8-10 
Belly River Dist|Day...... 3.90| 12 3.90) 12 2.89; 8 2.89) 8 2.89} 8 | 4.40 | 12 | 4.40 | 12 

Crows NestPass 

andSouth West- 
ern Alberta Dist)Day...... 8.50) 12 3.50) 12 3.50] 12 3.50] 12 3.78] 10 3.78| 10 3.78| 10 
British Columbia 

Vancouver Is.|Day...... BEY Ap ote) Raval si Ryde) Baya) te} 3.57| 8 3.57) 8 Bisiyd| ks: 


*Per month. 
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SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(b) BANK AND SCREEN MEN. 
19060 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locauiry. Unit. 
Wages! Hrs .| Wages} Hrs .{ Wages|Hrs.| Wages| fHrs.| Wages] Hrs .| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..|Day...... WV 25\ oc eye 40) ered EL FAO: 1240) i303 19 PLO Fe OO OO eee 
Spring Hill...]Day...... 1.05! 10:} 93.40] 10 1.40; 10 1.40} 10 1.40} 10 1.40} 10 1.40} 10 
if Pass § U6 45 20 a) 164 1.64 1.64). 1.64}. 1.64 
New Brunswick: 
Grandelia ee we Ay ake ies lin Ween Peel acer al custard a. coceeste tees meth ater cll nea en eee 2.00 2.00 
Saskatchewan: 
SouriseMistrict! Day vc cis els ic mvielko gad 4 Ge dist nad Cnmacroielhs fa ail eocatevtare (comes | cae ees At eee | 2.00) 10 
Alberta: 
Belly River Dist}Day...... 2.20) 10 2.20) 10 2.20; 10 2.20) 10 2.20} 10 2.20} 10 2.20} 10 
Crows Nest & i 
South Western 
PA pertam Dist spa ye eae, a Geer eit a eel meme eur Eee cil ee eee 1.80) 10 1.80} 10 2.00] 10 2.00} 10 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Id.j/Day...... 1.25; 8 1,25; 8 he Zoe 2S T2558 1,25) 8 1.25) -8 1.40) 8 


*Chinese Labour. 


SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(c) LABOURERS 


Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..|Day...... 
Joggins, Chig- % 
NeCtO.7. se Dayne 


New Brunswick: 
Grand Lake. .| Day 


Saskatchewan: 
Souris District] Day 


Alberta: 

Belly River Disti/Day...... 
Crows Nest & 
South Western 
Alberta Dist.j Day 


British Columbia 


Vancouver Id.| Day 


1.25 
3.00 


1.40}. 
1.10 
1.28) 10 
2.20} 10 
1.25) 9 
3.00 


1.40), 
1.10 
1.28] 10 
2.20] 10 
1.25] 9 
3.00 


— 


.20 


.80 


.25 
.00 


10 


10 


10 


we 


.25 
.00 


10 1.28] 10 1.28 


*Chinese Labour. 


10 


10 


10 
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SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(b) BANK AND SCREEN MEN.—Continued. 


1907 1908 _ 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
LocaLity. Unit. 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages| Hrs .| Wages|Hrs .| Wages Hrs .| Wages|Hrs .| Wages|Hrs.| Wages) Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scetia: 
Sydney Dist..;Day...... REO eee an ET eGO ee ala TSO ne col cOS bee | el cle mac O ser te ol isOh tee. 
Spring Hill...|Day....-. 1.40] 10 1.40] 10 1.40] 10 1.40] 10 1.52} 10 1521510 E5210 
1.64 1.64 1.64 1.64 1.83 Mi Sateen 1.83 
New Brunswick: 
Grand Lake..}Day...... DUOO ME tae Olen ean OOloe a1 a2 OOlaraa Aiiaqtery OO} ay), 200) el) 2 OO ere: 
Saskatchewan: 
Souris District}/Day...... 2.00} 10 2.00) 10 2.00) 10 2.00) 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 
Alberta: , 
Belly River Dist|Day...... 2.40] 10 2.40) 10 2°25) 10 22m O 2.25] 10 2AT\ EO 2.47) 10 
Crows Nest & 
South Western 
Alberta Dist.|Day...... 2..25) 10 27 20|10 2).25) 10 Qe20) 10 2.47) 10 2.47) 10 2.47| 10 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Id.|Day...... 1.40} 8 1.40} 8 1.40} 8 1.40) 8 TAO) Soil e407 es 1.40} 8 


*Chinese Labour. 


» 


SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(c) LABOURERS.—Continued. 


Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..|Day...... GO Wenge: ty GOs: 1 GOln PAGO Wye EVO P27ONe ee 1.70 
Joggins, Chig- 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
ME CTOs ae ail LD Barre a fol 1.28] 10 1.28) 10 1328) 10 1.50) 8 1.50} 8 1.50} 8 1.50} 3 
New Brunswick: 
Grand Lake..|Day...... Pe 50)52<% TOO leo 150 er OO emer 5 eae: TSG 1,50]... .. 
Saskatchewan: . 
Souris District}Day...... 2.00| 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00! 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 
Alberta: J 
Belly River Dist|Day...... 2.40; 10 24010 2225) 10 2.25| 10 | -2.25) 10 2.47) 10 2.47| 10 
Crows Nest & 
SouthWestern 
Alberta Dist.|Day...... OF 25 lea O 2225\— 10 D251 LO 2.25| 10 |. 2.47) 10 2.47) 10 2 4710) 
British Columbia 
*1 .40- 1.40- 1.40—- 1.40- 1.40— 1.40—- 1.40- 
Vancouver Id.|Day....-.- 1.65| 9 1265)059 1:65) 9 1.65) 9 1.65} 9 1 65} 9 1.65|" *9 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50) 3.50 3.50 


*Chinese Labour. 
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' SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(d) BLACKSMITHS. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 4 1906 
LOCALITY. Unit. Se pe eee Mes as Sat LS 
% Wages|Hrs.] Wages|Hrs.} Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.} Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..!'Day...... VSO} cf WET sei BOON scl BOO. es 2R2 ota ae 2 eee ee 
Spring Hill...:Day...... 1.50]... 188 .celt UaSSis lt SSS. nel TESS. pao Steen ee tents oy ee 
2.00} 10 2.44| 10 2.44! 10 2.44} 10 2.44) 10 2.44) 10 2.44) 10 
Saskatchewan: [ 
Souris District}Day......]...... Acrelion ster aipatalic.ataetess Ske Wolffe Jape rons AS Gs sre eee c Beas bots ots 3.00) 10 
Alberta: 
Belly River Dist|/Day...... aires Sr |i en antl 2a Cofc wat QetS|ie cue, ae hol caer alba el eel ee eee Oar 
CrowsNestPass 
andSouth West-! t 
ermAlberta Dist Day <<... «ose seb oetavar one eA rs eae et see: soeO0! = 10) 3.00} 10 3.50} 10 3.50} 10 
British Columbia é 
Vancouver Id.|Day...... 8.25| 8 3.25] 8 3.25) 8 3.25) 8 3.25| 8 3.25; 8 3.25) 8 
\ 
SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(e) CARPENTERS. 
Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..|;Day...... 13) Prareryo (iee e 5.0) Prva WS Heo) peor Pee IACSHS Pee Mae edt ahs ef oo 
Spring Hill. .4)Day.....< 1.40} 10 1.77| 10 tea 40 alr A7Ap aK) 1.77| 10 1.77| 10 1.77} 10 
2.00 25082 PSY. 2.32 2.32 Zuo2 2.32 
Saskatchewan: 
Souris District|Day, Seat et | Se oa Be yo Ps Frcs OMe Seen as Pearse Mees Word rere Reena Sat eck 2.50} 10 
Senta, sill, oh eal ete) anced te elev all (crac ante ah ou geht oy alee toe ate eee arlene ee ee 2.75 
Alberta: 
Belly River Disha ys ote eee eet ees raced ace OOO 2.50] 10 2.50) 10 2.50] 10 2.50] 10 
Crows NestPass 
andSouth West- : 
erm Al bertawDist | ayage. alder eal eae lesional a eee eee 8.00} 10 3.00} 10 3.50} 10 3.50} 10 
British Columbial — 
Vancouver Id.|Day...... 3-00} *8-\- 3.00), -8—| (3.00) .8-| '3.00) “= 1" 3500=|| 78—|= 3200lsess lean O0 Ls 
3.50} 9 3.50! 9 3.50} 9 3.50} 9 | 3.50 9 3.50} 9 3.50} 9 


Nova Scotia: 

Sydney Dist..|Day 5 ae ee MOON co |) eco vl  eSOl. so! CLeSOte ta.) Ae 90) eee ROC eee LEGOK, irre 
Sprig Hall. |Dayia. .. a 1.50} 10 ele LO) INA 1G) Dll tO) L1H) 10 LoL 10 (dN LO) 
Nee. 2.19 2.19 2.19 2.19 2.19 2.19 

Saskatchewan: 

Souris District}/Day......]...... Mee Eh > Ena ae, eh se itedtien cose ke Se al aces ee “ede | oe ae eral secoOPO 
Set eel etontal ec cee a ae Pe ars ees Pe SEL SP (eee eae, Bye ee 3.25 

Alberta: 

Belly River Dist}/Day......]...... Bete oe oes he BIS oh ecm conr lie tees Par okt alle Sales Se ee Lveue|! soeeo LO 8.25] 10° 
CrowsNestPacd) DP ear Poel rete esis cols alls seated aie fs ucts aller ca ane ee 
andSouth West- 
ern Alberta Dist}Day......|...... Short rsa Oa bairec tie Pracstet| (api aunthie| (ieee Meath iG iy ications ate oe lta cl fe a eyeretail ton oe 

British Columbia 

Vancouver Id.|Day...... Se2o) ees 3.25] 8 3.25] 8 Sess 323 3.25] 8 3.25) 8 3.25} 8 


PAS renee ee Sey 


y COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 569 
SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(d) BLACKSMITHS.—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locatiry. Unit. 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs .| Wages| Hrs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..|Day...... 2.40 2.50). 2 Our Perle PVA Papag Pree 
Spring Hill...|Day...... TL Sei ce Galt DeSean ed! baie (ees SRUERCRYES SR hey lacs) cal ee ts acta LSSirien 
; 2.44] 10 2.44] 10 2.44| 10 2.44] 10 2.75) 10 prs) 3 HO) 2.75| 10 
Saskatchewan: 
Souris District}Day...... 3.00) 10 3.00} 10 3.00} 10 3.00) 10 3.00) 10 3.00) 10 3.25) 10 
Alberta: 
Belly River Dist|/Day...... S00 3.50] 3.67144 3.67% 3.6744 3, 80\- 3.85 
CrowsNestPass j 
andSouth West- 
ern Alberta Dist|Day...... 3.6714| 10 |3.6734| 10 |3.6734| 10 |3.6774| 10 3.85] 10 3.85} 10 3.85| 10 
British Columbia ; ~ ; 
Vancouver Id.|/Day...... 3.57| 8 SEO LOS. 3.5¢| 8 3.57| 8 EVA te Sara Ks} 3.00) = 8 
4.00 4.00 4.00 
SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(e) CARPENTERS.—Continued. 
Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..|/Day...... TAOO Mee ee OO er ete OO lero Ls OOtat. L290 hoe, oll phe QONe an mecrcle area 
USpring Mall. ..|Day:...-). - Lge lO Lava) iG) 1.77) 10 1.77] 10 siezeeiil ak) LALO Levey 210 
2.382 2.382 2.32 PANSY 2.75 Pye Go) QF 
Saskatchewan: 
Souris District]/Day...... 2.50) 10 2.50} 10 2.50| 10 2.75 10 QAvoleeo 2.75} 10 3.00} 10 
> 2.75 PRAT) 2.75 3.00 3.00 3.00 ¥ 
Alberta: 
Belly River Dist}Day...... 3.00) 10 3.00) 10 |3.6714| 10 |3.6734| 10 |3.6724 10 3.85} 10 3.85} 10 
CrowsNestPass 
andSouth West- 
ern Alberta Dist}Day...... 3.6714| 10 |3.6714| 10 |3.67% 10 |3.6744| 10 3.85} 10 3.85| 10 3.85} 10 
British Columbia : 
Vancouver Id.|Day...... 3.30] 8-| 3.30] 8-| 3.30) 38- 3.30; 8-| 3.30] 8-| 3.30) 8-| 3.30 8- 
4,00) 9 4.00; 9 4.00) 9 4.00| 9 4.00) 9 4,00} 9 4.00 9 
SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(f) MACHINISTS.—Continued. 
Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..|/Day.....-. 2400 2200 2 00S te LON estas FAO sch eeeeLO net 2323) 
Spring Hill...|Day...... S70 1.71} 10 PZ LeLO 1.71} 10 1.60} 10 1.60) 10 1.60} 10 
PAKS) 2.19 Dien be) 2.19 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Saskatchewan: 
Souris District}Day...... 2.50) 10 2.50} 10 2.50| 10 2.50) 10 2.50} 10 2.50) 10 2.50} 10 
ae 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.50 3.75} 3.75 
Alberta: 
Belly River Dist}Day....-.- 3.50] 10 3.50} 10 3.15| 10 3.15} 10 3.15] 10 3.40} 10 3.40| 10 
Abeta transac talarees alte 3.67% 3.67% 3.6744 + 3.85 3.85 
CrowsNestPass 
andSouth West- : 
ern Alberta Dist|Day...... 3.15) 10 3.15} 10 3.15] 10 3.15| 10 3.40} 10 3.40) 10 3.40} 10 
British Columbia a5 
Vancouver Id./Day...... 3.57| 8 Sha oyy/| wn Re} 3.57) 8 3.57| 8 3.57) 8 3.57| 8 3.67] 8 


570 
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UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES.—(a) HAND PICK MEN. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locatiry. Unit - 
Wages) Hrs.| Wages|Urs.| Wages| Hrs.) Wages|Hrs.}| Wages| Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages] Urs. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..!Day...... 2:25) 8 Zao) 8 2.45) 8 2.45) 8 2.45] 8 2.50} 8 2465) «8 
Sprimguaills | Davee. J5- 227. Qo 2363): 2.88 2.98). 2.97). 3.18 
New Brunswick: 
Grandelnalconm | Maye: oo 2 Eis. Se tells a Rel Mees eral eek Sl ne em cz at eS cree tt oh at ee an 2.00}... 2.00 
2.50 2.50 
eratahewan: 
SounisyDistmet| Day. ..27 2 pes Cotes panel's ea alls. Spf s shes bles eoel|c eee reves ool cose tl ceo cam [tae eA 
Alberta: ; 
Belly River Dist|Day...... 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 a-eely eesU 2.80}. 2.80 
Crows NestPass|, 
andSouth West- 
CEM Alberta List Dayaver: Quant Seeks a rll. Meee he mL ee 8 31.00). ci|> 300}. | 43500 een | eee OG) 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Id.|Day...... 3.00) 8 3.00} 8 3.00; 8 3.00] 8 3.00) 8 3.00} 8 3.00) 8 
UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES*—(b) MACHINE MINERS. 
Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist....|/Day...... DSO |eroete || LOSOOl. cel ae oeLS SES |) owes Sh20) see eo DO 
Saskatchewan: 
Souris Districh Daya sect |i ouiesal| S<telei|ns ee elle oe oc aveset all lac be ello tee Gd cose ll ancl SNOT aoe | ce a | 
Alberta: 
Belly River Dist]/Day...... 2.80) 10 2.80} 10 2.80} 10 2.80] 10 2.80} 10 2.80} 10 2.80} 10 
CrowsNestPass 
andSouth West- 
ern Alberta Dist/ Day... 5 iu. -5 carafe sielads 2h scns| cep abaies vaafe sal oak acu |e cttelecte een | Denes eee 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Idd Diayit2* meal sew. fats eral set an WAI) eee | cece) eee amt at cre | 3.00} 8 3.50} 8 
3250) 2 oR ae ee eee 
*None employed before 1905 
UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES—(c) DRIVERS. 
Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..|Day or. ee A255 ce Dee 3 Re D4 poe f45 | pa 1.45} 25 1.45 Lea) See 
Spring Hill...|Day...... 0.60} 10 0.73} 10 0.73] 10 0.73] 10 0.73} 10 0.73) 10 0.75} 10 
1225 Te 52, P52 1.52 i 1752 1,52 1352 
Saskatchewan: 
GMC Sa NS Oe PO ee ee Oe a 2.00} 10 
Alberta: 
Belly River Dist/Day...... 2.80) 10 2.80} 10 2.80! 10 2.80) 10 2.80] 10 2.80} 10 2.80} 10 
CrowsNestPass 
andSouth West- 
ai May sul SEM NDE sey eolies Sac nile sale. e oleae ee 24001 3S PEATE 533 ZOO ens 2.50) 8 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Id.|/Day...... 2.50; 8 2,00| 8 2.50| 8 2.50} 8 2s50i,78 DOW aS 2.50) 8 


Note on Hours in N.S.—No 8 hour law but miners and underground employees usually work 8 hours. 
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UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES.—(a) HAND PICK MEN.—Continued. 


= 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locality. Unit. 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages)Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..|Day...... 5 40/5} es) 3705) 8 3.20) 8 SLOP aS 3.20| 8 3.40] 8 3.40] 8 
Spring, Hall. -.|Day- .-..- Sal seas Olea he204 ere 2.40}.. 2.41 2.34 
3.00 Ss, Seo 
\ 
New Brunswick: 
Grand Lake..|Day...... DOO nae erece OOEE A 2.00 2.00 00 2.00 2.00}. 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Saskatchewan: ) | 
Souris District}Day...... DAO Olea oe, 2.50 es Ds OO aan ee Pepin f D250 ae ee eels <r Deo Oles 
Alberta: 
Belly River Dist|Day...... SAO ae ee ees Olean! 3 00lEn..|) ed: OOl a... SOO Male oo Ol ears lee oe GOI... 
CrowsNestPass 
andSouth West- 
ern Alberta Dist|Day...... OO tee eS OO elias OO |e ee eetosOO|arteies OO [b-ace- SEBO Re meal” Doses s0) bana 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Id.|Day.....- 3.30} 8 SLOUle 3s 3.30] 8 3.30) 8 3.30} 8 3.30] 8 3.30} 8 
*Strike. 


UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES*—(by MACHINE MINERS.—Continued. 


Nova Scotia: 


Sydney Dist....|Day...... SER vies nOOhe i) 4 00)e....\0 4.00)". =. 7 a (5% |e Vee: ah 53 ba wb te ae SPSS) |e 
Saskatchéwan: 

Souris District|Dayf.....]..-.-- Spee | eee 5.30 5.30)... 5.30). 5.30 SeSOle er 

A ee 2 ie OuGi 9.61 9.61 9.61 9.61 OuGiireaess 

Alberta: 
Belly River Dist}Day...... 3.00; 8 3.00) 8 S.00) 7S STOOLS SOO eS S.701 1 3.75) 8 
CrowsNestPass 

andSouthWest- 
ern Alberta Dist|Day......]..-.-- ie osDO 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.75 3L75 


British Columbia 
Vancouver Id.|Day......| 3.57) 8 Bae 
3.85 


*None employed before 1905 
+Season short ; earnings exceptionally high. 


UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES—(c) DRIVERS.—Continued. 


Nova Scotia: : fo 
Sydney Dist....|Day...... ES Ole Bee 1 OO). ae de. SOI, es id SO) eevee aa, ee Ls60)5 <3 ASTON sions 
Spring Hill..... \OF aye ees 0.73) 10 0.73} 10 OF Zo 0.73); 10 Treat elo WeS2110 12521210 
1.52 152 1.52 1.52 1.65 1.65 1.65 
Saskatchewan: s 
Souris District|Day.....- 2.00) 10 2.00) 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00; 10 2-251) 10 2.25| 10 
Alberta: ; Go 
Belly River Dist|Day...... 2 TO S DATOS DA has |< Res OOS 2.75| 8 8.03) 8 3.03] 8 
Crows NestPass 
andSouth West- ‘ 
ern Alberta Dist|/Day...... Way, el 2.75| 8 OF! ae: PAE TAT)| Res 3.03] 8 | 3.03) 8 $3031) 3 
British Columbia 
TG DEY ee tons 2.86) 8 2.86| 8 2.86] 8 | 2.86-| 8 | 2.86— gs | 2.86-| 8 | 2.86-| 8 
eae | 3.02 3.02 3.02 3.02 


Note re Hours in N.S.—No 8 hour law, but miners and underground employees usually work 8 hours. 


572 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 
UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES.—(d) BRATTICEMEN. 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905° 1906 
Locatirty. Unit. 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ & 
Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..|/Day...... V5} oe TSO). seat PLE O5 |<. ti ede O5|n ene aeOD | cee tl ae IG) | eelele) 
Spring Hill.../Day...... 1.351 10 1.52] 10 1.52|( 10 1.52} 10 1.52] 10 1.52) 10 1,52! 10 
Bh! eer 1.64 1.64 1.64 1.64 1.64 1.64 
Alberta: 
OUV RRM OK LOIS UHI) Aon, 5." lt on cells ocular asa 2.80] 10 2.80} 10 2.80} 10 2.80) 10 2.80} 10 
CrowsNestPass 
andSouth West- 
ermeatpervas DISTT =. «ys ereri| (sce aie «allo wieialicts wine Siine eat eae ware Estetail) OSOOL ES 3.00} 8 3.00; 8 3.00} 8 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Is.|Day...... 3.00} 8 3.00) 8 3.00} 8 3.00} 8 3.00} 8 3.00} 8 3.00] 8 
UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES.—(e) TIMBERMEN. 
) 
Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..)/Day...... 150) ss SP BO  ES6 5h 2s. 1565| et 6 eee te Ga eee ele 
Spring Hill...|Day Sap il(G) 1.77} 10 1.77] 10 Leg tO. 1.77] 10 Ler afl ak) Medi 10) 
LPB) cis: All cnayel| oe at fs Rhett oll ae ok JST sl feet ne eee | | 
Saskatchewan: . 
Souris: Distrion Day. :c.5 ves» fs s adh acubeloomale tito e alan Saleen alle al emeete bet seen ee 2.50] 10 
Alberta: 
Belly River Dist|Day...... 2.80] 10 2.80} 10 2.80} 10 2.80) 10 2.80] 10 2.80} 10 2.80} 10 
CrowsNestPass 
and SouthWest 
ern Alberta T0ist| Davyec Pages een) ae al) ke eee Oe 3.00} 8 3.00] 8 3.00] 8 3.00} 8 
British Columbia : ' 
Vancouver Is./Day...... 3.00} 8 3.00} 8 3.00] 8 3.00] 8 3.00] 8 3.00] 8 3.00} 8 
UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES.—(f) LABOURERS. 
Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..| Day Abe, P 129] eel dele tO cnce|) el sAOle eed) Lad Ol ee eae tetaeer (| eee 1..60)5..% 3) lL S60 eee 
Spring Hill...|Day...... HE25| 10 1.40} 10 1.40} 10 1.40) 10 1.40] 10 1.40} 10 1.40] 10 
states tee’ [rape 1.52 1.52 1.52 1252 HeS2 1752 
Saskatchewan: % 
ere PEG BV Gale c vine f| peal sss 014 vail’ s.otccloheotics alae ee ee 2.00} 10 
Alberta: 
Belly Maver Dit Daye. 5% Mocca vp. als day's dl bal «cas fee el ek on dee ode Malet ee een rr 
CrowsNestPass 
andSouth West- 
ermalbenss Dist! Daye spel ses tal ele eal feel ee le 2.50) 8 250i 6S 2, 50) 8 2.50) 8 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Is.|Day...... *LO0-) 8) 1) 4.50=| 58.1 12504) Sag boot sal i bOe 8 |) 1.50=| 84} 92250: 8 
a AAT ha 2370 2a 5 2.75 2E75 2:75, 2.75 


*Chinese Labour. 


**White Labour. 


| 


COST OF LIViNG IN CANADA 573 
UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES.—(d) BRATTICEMEN.—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locauity. ht | | Se 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: s 
Sydney Dist..|Day Reaaettte is See Tolaee ele devote n cite ehevOlee ele dcoOllc cele Le SO) aarein [pe WS | levee 
Spring Hill.../Day...... 1,52}, 10 1.52) 10 1.52} 10 1.52) 10 1.75) 10 1.75) 10 1.75\; 10 
1.64 1.64 1.64 1.64 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Alberta: 
Belly River Dist/Day...... 3.00} 8 3.00} 8 3.00] 8 3.00) 8 3.00} 8 3.30) 8 3.30} 8 
CrowsNestPass 
andSouth West- } 
ern Alberta Dist|Day...... 3.00} 8 3.00} 8 3.00} 8 3.00) 8 3.30| 8 3.30] 8 3.30] 8 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Is.|Day...... 3.30) 8 3.30) 8 3.30) 8 3.30) 8 3.30) 8 3.30} 8 3.30] 8 
Cee ee 
UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES.—(e) TIMBERMEN.—Continued. 
Nova Scotia: 
Sydney Dist..|Day...... Teri eee Toe a oed 1 ZO Se rousitiee BaOl Gs aati ee SOPs. 18d) ihe 220022 3, 
Spring Hill...|Day...... Paar LO Lene LO Lae lO L77 LO 1.52) 10 1.52| 10 1-52}) 10 
Pee eet etal aaah |e care ce Wnts wll] ustatnd sito fla icone 1.80 1.80}. 1.80 
Saskatchewan: 
Souris District}Day...... 2.50] 10 2.50} 10 2.50) 10 2.50) 10 2.50} 10 2.50) 10 2.50] 10 
Alberta: : 
Belly River Dist/Day...... 3.00} 8 3.00) 8 3.00} 8 3.00) 8 3.00} 8 3.30] 8 3.30] 8 
CrowsNestPass 
and SouthWest 
ern Alberta Dist|Day...... 3.00) 8 3.00) 8 3.00! 8 3.00] 8 3.30} 8 3.30} 8 3. S0iReS 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Is.|Day...... 3.30} 8 3.30] 8 3.30| 8 3.30| 8 3.30) 8 3.30} 8 3.30) 8 


UNDERGROUND: EMPLOYEES.—(f) LABOURERS.— Continued. 


SS eee 


Nova Scotia: 


Sydney Dist..|/Day...... 1.60 
Spring Hill...|Day......| 1.40 
1.52 
Saskatchewan: 
Souris District|Day...... 2.00 
Alberta: 
Belly River Dist}Day......|..--+-|---> 
CrowsNestPass 
andSouth West- 
ern Alberta Dist|Day...... 2.50 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Is.|Day.....- *1.75—- 
¥**3 , 30 


*Chinese Labour. 


10 


Le io= 
3.30 


10 


**White Labour. 


‘10 | 1.40 
1.52 

10 | 2.00 
g | 2.50 
g | 2.50 
g | 1.75- 
3.30 


Be 20 eaaeere 


10 


10 


DS(ON ccs 


2.00 


2.50 


10 


10 


3 FACES) [Pare il ars Ree es eee 
1.52) 10 1.52) 10 
2.25) 10 2.25] 10 
2.75| 8 2.75) 8 
2.75| 8 2.75| 8 
1.75-| 8 | 1.75-| 8 
3.30 3.30 
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(2) Metal Mines. 


SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(a) COMPRESSOR MEN. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
LOCALITY. Unit. — mae 
Wages] Hrs.| Wages|Urs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages Hrs 
$ 5 $ $ $ & $ 
Nova Scotia: 
Guysboro Dist.|Day......]...... 2d oedulitenees oe Sees cuentas ae ease caverta este | awe cya leno es eae Stee is 
Quebec: 
Eustis Dist... Oy 1.35] 10 E350 1.35] 10 1350/10 2.00} 10 2.00) 10 2.00; 10 
Ontario: 
Sudbury Dist. Se Bl cane Rem eRe a oe Ae eae essen aoe Resco kak Aree ange ale 250] HO 2.50! 10 
Cobalt Dist. . co EG | Comme AS Mwai ae As Acs | eeu ers Worn) 2eoo rhe 2.85) 12 22852 2.85] 12 
British Columbia 
Rossland Dist. ey 4.00} 8 4.00] 8 4.00) 8 4.00| 8 4.00) 8 4.00} 8 4.00} 8 
Coast Dist... eee ee TM cee aoa eid cea ieaiasd heres ese oe ee eee Oo OO ees 3.50] 8 


SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(b) BLACKSMITHS. 


Nova Scotia: 

Guysboro Dist Daye aneee in oe ee A ta Seat ee Bett bl er ny ib caller ate Sone | ee ae Seal ee eee | eee ce é 
Quebec: 

Eustis Dist... a 2.00} 10 2.00) 10 2.00; 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 } 10 | 2.00 | 10 
Ontario: 

Sudbury Dist. bat ed |W caters hee lee eee ae Ral ree erat ea basil ates oe ee beset Jal e22 250i) LO geome 

Cobalt Dist.. om A 1 ea A ras he sre eegeete Sect aos 2. 50>} 1, 1 |.2.00> 2.50- 

Seats dc aa evil\ sts care aaiei| se erei| sc te rellin cream) OO 1 LO), 3. 00s Onl SaOOn et ON MROOR TO 

British Columbia 

Rossland Dist. a 4.00) 9 4.00) 9 4.00} 9 | 4.00 9 | 4.00 9 | 4.00 9 | 4.00 9 

Coast Dist... |- ye 3.50} 9 3.50] 9 3.50} 9 | 4.00 9 | 4.00 9 | 4.00 9 | 4.00 9 

{ 


SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(c) MACHINISTS. 


Nova Scotia: 

Guyshboro Dist;|Day.....2))5. 4... ER cmnateree arsed ll Meansg Sesto tvs isis | any: axayeter | wovohanl pete Gases ee | SAaenae | ence te | eam Teena | ee 
Quebec: : 

Bustis Dist... ue 2.00} 10 2.00] 10 2.00) 10 2.00] 10 2.00) 10 2.00) 10 2.00; 10 
Ontario: 

Stid Duns iste meen een see ate Masai Sh |e ae MAMA lPinitee alte cede to Rete PRO 2.75| 10 

Cobalt Dist... Meee eae fe ace Ear eee eens] eo | MLO mee SO en 2.50! 10 2.50} 10 
British Columbia 

Rossland Dist. 7 4.00) 9 4.00] 9 4.00) 9 4.00) 9 4.00} 9 4.00] 9] 4:00] 9 

Coast Dist... ot 3.50} 9 3.50} 9 3.50] 9 4.00] 9 4.00) 9 4.00} 9 4.00} 9 


ah ian ds 


COST OF LIVING IX CANADA 575 
(2) Metal Mines. 
SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(a) COMPRESSOR MEN.—Continued. 
J 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locatiry. Unit. - = 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages|frs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|rs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: 
Guysboro Dists|Day. oo. 3)-2 = ew aees fee ees olin alan nee ikefs\O} AY) 1B85i 9 1.65} 10 2.00) 9 
Resa PN eh Pe onl Pai oS mm cmcilin cute idan ue bc atl WP a oie ars By save DOOL Oe ted 
Quebec: 
Eustis Dist... Yd 2.00) 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00] 10 ZAOO | LO 2.00) 10 2.201 10 
Ontario: 
Sudbury Dist. vi 3.00) 12 3.00) 12 3.00} 12 Sou LZ DLO be, SoS 3.00) 12 
Cobalt Dist. . sy 3.60} 12 3.60) 12 3.60| 12 3.60} 12 3.60} 12 3.60) 12 3.60] 12 
British Columbia 
Rossland List. ‘3 4.25) 8 4.00} 8 4.00} 8 4.00} 8 4.00) 8 4.00} 8 4.00; 8 
Coast Dist... oe 37650) 8 Sigs OH 23 SO ee 3.50| 8 3.50) 8 B16) 8 See al ees 
SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(b) BLACKSMITHS.—Continwed. 
Nova Scotia: 2.10-| 10 
Guysborow ist: | Davia als sien] ciaiel| ae Sr sine ce lime emilee = 1.85 Od So. 9 | 2.00 9 | 2.00 9 
Quebec: 
Eustis Dist... i 2.00-| 10:| 2.25 | 10 | 2.25 | 10 2.50 | 10 | 2.50 | 10 | 2.50 | 10 2.50%| 10 
Ontario: ’ 
Sudbury Dist. e pall On2e7bs (10) | 2n¢5.) LO 3.00 | 10 | 3,00 | 10 | 3.00 9 | 3.33 9 
Cobalt Dist. . - 3.25- 3,.25— 3.20> 3..25> oE2oS 3L20- 3.25= 
BUA AO) oni) |) LOGS fon eLO: 3.75 | 10 | 3.75 | 10 | 3.75 | 10 Seo 
British Columbia 
Rossland Dist “ 4-4.25| 9 | 4.00 9 | 4.00 9 | 4.00 9 | 4.00 9 | 4.00 9 | 4.00 9 
Coast Dist... ; 4.00| 9 | 4.00 9 | 4.00 9 | 4.00 9 .00 9 | 4.00 9 | 4.00 9 
SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(c) MACHINISTS.—Continued. 
Nova Scotia: 2.00-} 10 
uve Doro iste DaAverre tee vac ele |icne ihe rccnm nels see) ein se OPA) 2) 925 9) 2,50 9 PASSO Sh) 
Quebec: FA 
Eustis Dist .. 5 65 pm] 10 2.50} 10 2.50)" 10 2.50} 10 2.50) 10 | 2.50 | 10 2 Fo LO 
Ontario: : ate 10 3 69| 9 
Sudbury Dist. x Paolo rol LO 3.00} 10 3.00} 10 3. 25 10 | 3.50 3. 
Cobalt Dist. . iz 3.25} 10 8.25110 3.25) 10 3.25| 10 3995| JO jisw2o.|) LO See, 
British Columbia 
Rossland Dist. me 4-4 ,25| 9 4.00) 9 4.00} 9 4.00} 9 4.00 9 | 4.00 4.00] 9 
Coast Dist... 4 4200| 759 4.00) 9 4.00} 9 oo} 9 4.00}' 9 | 4.00 9 4.00) 9 


$65.00 per month. 


576 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 


SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(d) CARPENTERS. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locatiry. Unit — |, | —_. —_ 2 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages)Hrs. 
$ $ $ 3 $ 6) 5 
Nova Scotia: F 
Guysboro Dist.|Day......]...... S| eee ere dogs ofle Stavavsun [le teow Silices tele sell ereraseliete eierees Re ea arte eres ero) a 
Quebec: . 
Eustis Dist... 3 1.75| 10 1.75) 10 1.75} 10 1.75} 10 1.75) 10 1275)210 1.75) 10 
Ontario: 
Sudbury Dist. Sat lee <>. Alrite aes: medenalfie ects lope es Ells esate s okseg| tora te ea an 2.50} 10 2.50} 10 
Cobalt Dist... Sera b|toeaate t eld yey A aan Woke oe pole DONO 2.50} 10 2.50] 10 2.50} 10 
British Columbia 
Rossland Dist. u 3.50) 9 3.50! 9 3.50} 9 3.50} 9 3.50} 9 3.50} 9 3.50] 9 
Coast Dist... . oy 3.50} 9 3.50} 9 3.50] 9 3.00} 9 4.00} 9 4.00} 9 4.00} 9 


SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(e) GENERAL SURFACE LABOUR. 


Nova Scotia: 1.25> 
Guysboro Dist.| Day. <2. 62). oss Hastie ee seatens Matas ll Sueoea ts eaeeeasd| co eee eiesca, otf ee OAL LO Se cpr cen| reer ee ae eee 
Quebec: 
Eustis Dist... =f 1.20) 10 1.20; 10) 1.20; 10 1.20} 10 1.25} 10 12251 10 1.35] 10 
Ontario: 
Sudbury Dist. a A iidaoce opel is 7< cates ONS CoE Ae BR Ome oes) | erent ret bet 1.50} 10 1.59} 10 
Cobalt Dist... 5 ERs iB! em el Rea oe opel eee 2 Pee OO LO: 1.50} 10 1.50] 10 2.25) 10 
British Columbia 2.50- 2.75- 
Rossland Dist. hs 2.50} 9 2.50] 9 2.50; 9 2.50} 9 2.50) 9 2.75) 9 3.00] 9 
Coast Dist... ss 2.50} 9 2 50) 9 2.50) 9 | 3.00} 9 3.00) 9 3.00} 9 3.00} 9 
} 


Nova Scotia: 

Guysboro Dist./Day......|...... a calre:sail's alter tere’ fia eiaile: [Peiterrer'e GMa Nstcsyic\an fora harrahs: Ke calte fo] Mitac ee] Vo aaeresl Pee eae Stan er 
Quebec: 

Eustis Dist... os 1750) 20) 250) 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 12°75| 10 1375] 410 
Ontario: 

Sudbury Dist. el Heck fas oa ott So Cults aK en cee Peer eerie? Ses or 2.50} 10 2.50} 10 

Cobalt Dist... cia WY frees CSE PS | ee Shenae ake ts gael eeoOrLo 2.50} 10 2.50} 10 2.50] 10 
British Columbia 

Rossland Dist. a 3.50) 8 3.50} 8 3.50} 8 3:50] 8 3.50| 8 3.50] 8 3.50} 8 

Coast Dist... ce 3,50} 8 3.50) 8 3.50} 8 3.50} 8 SOUS 3.50] 8 3.50] 8 

4 
1903 to 1906 board included. 
UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES.—(b) HAND STEEL MINERS. 

Nova Scotia: 

Guysboro Dist, Day 0% ed) cscs feces]! atc lanes lens veatccns| omens cee tte een ne eee oe ee 
Quebec: 

Eustis Dist... * 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.75} 10 1.75} 10. 

~ Ontario: : 

Sudbury Dist. eight Sreteussc.<}| sapes el aravaraversi| axhbte me eal eae emcee S| eee | eee | i 1 yg} je (9 1.75} .10 

Cobalt Dist... SE oh aller Sat] sate aifraceoienee Ne ete lee eel tae 2.50} 10 2.50} 10 2.50] 10 2.50} 10 
British Columbia 

Rossland Dist. se 3.50] 8 3.50] 8 3.50} 8 3.50] 8 Ss DOL ES 3.50} 8 3.50} 8 

Coast Dist... oe 3.00) 8 3.00} 8 3.00) 8 3.00} 8 3.50} 8 3.50| 8 3.50} 8 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 577 


- SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(d) CARPENTERS.—Continued 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 


Locatity. Unit. 


Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs .| Wages|Hrs .| Wages|Hrs .| Wages|Hrs .| Wages|Hrs. 


$ $ $ 1. $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: nes 
Guyshorow ists |Day. scien. |es vc alesis ele a= Gerd |) Saee we CE.S5er9 2.00) 9 Tapa ay) 225 9 
1 
Quebec: is 
Eustis Dist.. & 220031210 2.00}. 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00) 10 2.00} 10 2.201, 10 
Ontario: 
Sudbury Dist. P 2750 nh LO 3-50) 10 3.50} 10 3.50} 10 3..50|- 10 3.00) 10 3.50} 10 
Cobalt Dist. . cf ieee |e) S225)|) LO 3.251420 o.20| LO may yi 8) 3.25| 10 3.25) 9 
British Columbia 3.50-| 
Rossland Dist. ? 4.00 9 3.50) 9 3.50) 9 3.50} 9 3.50} 9 3.75 9 3.75) ~9 
Coast Dist... af 3.00 9 4.00) 9 4.00} 9 4.00) 9 4.00} 9 4.00} 9 4.00} 9 


SURFACE EMPLOYEES.—(e) GENERAL SURFACE LABOUR.—Continued. 


= 
Nova Scotia: 
Guysboro Dist.|Day......].....:]e..eJeeeees So, Chee Se Bedell MES IN 39 125120) 501 C9 1.50} 9 
Quebec: 
Eustis Dist... cS Tool: LO) 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50; 10 
Ontario: 
Sudbury Dist. MY e7o|LO Teo LO, 1-75) 10 £75) 0 2.00} 9 2.00] 10 |2.024%4| 9 
Cobalt Dist. . “s 2.25) 10 2.25) 10 2.25, 10 2.25) 10 2.25) 10 2.25) 10 225). 9) 
British Columbia : 
— Rossland Dist. oS 3.00} 9 3.00} 9 3.00] 9*] 3.00) 9 3.00} 9 3.00} 9 3.00] 9 
Coast Dist... he 3.00} 9 3.00} 9 3.00) 9 3.00] 9 3.00} 9 3.00} 9 3.00) 9 
UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES.—(a) MACHINE MEN—Continued 
Nova Scotia: ; 
Guysboro Dist.|Day......|...... 5 ies ae coe ehitailieeiersens Re Coen EAH ae Pltags Sse ad Fol Os atuermate eee 
Quebec: 
\ Bustis Dist.. - se sbeirdali eal) a lei Asya) 1.75| 10 1:75| 10) DP.75-10 1:75) 20 1.75) 10 
Ontario: 
Sudbury Dist. mo 27 0|210 hs a) 2.75| 20 2.75| 10 2.75! 10 3.00) 8 3.00 8 
Cobalt Dist. . a 3.25| 10 320 \10 3.25} 10 3525), 10 3 20)|eLO, 3.25) 10 O20 
British Columbia 
Rossland Dist. - 4.00*| 8 3.50] 8 S350} +28 3.50} 8 3.00) 8 SLOTS 3 DOTS 
Coast Dist... . Ke 3.50 8 3.50] 8 3.50| 8 3.50} 8 3.50] 8 SUES 87 50))-8 
*July to November. 
UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES—(b) HAND STEEL MINERS.—Continued 
Nova Scotia: 
‘Guysboro Dist.|Day......)oo0.cefese-fereens AR vo Coe: Sake eo O LO 1.50) 10 1.65] 10 1.75) 10 — 
- Quebec: . 
Eustis Dist... “te e756. 1210 1.75| 10 175] LO 1.75} 10 17d 10 M751 10 1.75} 10 
Ontario: 
Sudbury Dist. as 2.10 | 10 2.10) 10 2.10! 10 2.10] 10 2.25) 10 22 50\0 8 2.56) <8 
Cobalt Dist. . ms 3.25 | 10 Sep ELD. 3.25) 10 3.25) 10 3.25) 10 3.25| 10 Se25lao 
British Columbia 
Rossland Dist. so 4.00*| 8 3.50} 8 3.50} 8 3.50} 8 3.50} 8 SLOWS 3200) -S 
Coast Dist... Me 3.50 8 3.50) 8 3. D0 S 3.50} 8 3.50} 8 3.50) 8 3.50) 8 


Sereeuee et ke Ee 
*July to November. 


82696—37 


578 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 


UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES—(c) MUCKERS AND SHOVELLERS. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
LocaLiry. Unit. { 
Wages|Hrs.} Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs. 
$ $ $ 8 S $ 

Nova Scotia: 

Giuysboro Dist Dayo. sm e.c|'2 <e elles oie clans «Bae N alee le, See tall vee: apanesell Gabel okie’ ok welltn, se cee pees aerate | eae eon oe 
Quebec: 

Eustis Dist... i 1.25; 10 | 1.25) 10 1.25} 10 1.25) 10 1.35} 10 1.35] 10 1.40} 10 
Ontario: . ’ 

Sudbury Dist. Ss adel te etna Gs Meopetl arcane ee Pare Wie 5 sovnell be agence alegeted| ee oeeeaeal epeees 75) LO) Leni LO 

Cobalt Dist. . ee Lesh llegar lees nel eno ota Rar sren eee oer eee et scold O 1°75| 10 1b LO) a yeah 2G) 
British Columbia 

Rossland Dist. x 2.50 98 2.50] 8 PEDO ES 2750| 78 2.50] 8 2.75| 8 3.00] 8 

Coast Dist... uu 2.50} 8 2850 | as 2.50) 8 2.50) 8 3.00} 8 3.00} 8 3.00] 8 

UNDERGROUND EMPLOYERS.—(d) TIMBERMEN 
] 

Nova Scotia: 

Guysboro,Dists|Dave..) eilcotmen a airebod| a. ata ore aif ace) all opr 4.10 le4)to: wt le (hw aivayrecte, el Sia doce | one emiea cies ay cuyret| ee | en Oe De 
Quebec: 

Eustis Dist... eg EN) 1.75| 10 1.75] 10 1.75} 10 1275) 10 1.75) 10 1.75} 10 
Ontario: : 

Sudbury Dist. EE ad | Wa sta Tahts | eee Pes cereal baker ce: Al] a sertexei| ce oREE ecm [oe ere cet | eee oro lO 2.75| 10 

Cobalt Dist. . ia el haley een ROTOR eee e SET Micke oink a sel earoOlndO 2.50} 10 2.50} 10 2.50] 10 
British Columbia 

Rossland Dist. - 3.50] 8 3.50] 8 3.50] °8 3.50) 8 3.50] 8 3.50} 8 3.50] 8 

Coast Dist... Tha Vp ae steer Saitesell vie Sica if ce Povell| oles warn fs) eeloilcadatin lnue'e labs alka] sotices slr 21 | Pa eaRcaeal Dea eee | oe ee 

1903 to 1906 board included. 
(3) Stone Quarries. 
DRILLERS. : 

Nova Scotia: 

Pictou sees DEK a5 abe 2.00; 10 2.00) 10 2.00} 10 2.00] 10 Pap a AK) 2725) 9105) 2.25) 10 
New Brunswick: 

Sackville... .. pS 1.40} 10 1.40} 10 1.50; 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50) 10 1.60} 10 
Quebec 

18 AF) tae es ‘s 5) ea 1.25) 11 Ve25) 11 Sis Stal TB Gt 1.50} 10 VeiSj 10 
Ontario: 

Toronto*.... a eR E ae ig kecei| 88, ese 6] lay sho, aia myatresse i|iet By ad] oo ome eee Co Re eee oa eT ea Lee 1.75} 10 

j 

Manitoba: 

Winnipeg.... *C 2'.00) 10°} 2.00) 10)] 2725] 10°] 2525), 109) (2725) 10° |) 2725) 810) |) 2es0len0 
British Columbia a 

Vancouver... 2.50) 10 2.50] 10 2.50] 10 3.00} 10 3.00) 9 3.00] 9 3.00; 9 


*Eight hours on Saturday. 


; COST OF LIVING IN OANADA 579 
UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES.—(c) MUCKERS AND SHOVELLERS.—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locauiry. Unit. 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.}| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs .| Wages|Hrs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: 
Guysporo ist: (Daye cis -\loke te edie | en ets [mini > froth we ww Petes 1.40} 10 1.40; 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 
Quebec: : 
Eustis Dist. . mE 1.40} 10 1.40) 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.60} 10 1.60) 10 
Ontario: 
Sudbury Dist. oe 2.10] 10 2.10] 10 2.10} 10 2.10} 10 2.25) 10 PA PASH| | he) 2.25|" 8 
Cobalt Dist. . te 2.50} 10 2.50) 10 2.50} 10 2.50} 10 2.50) 10 2.50| 10 2.50! 9 
British Columbia 
Rossland Dist.. ie 2.75-3| 8 3.00} 8 3.00} 8 3.00! 8 3.00] 8 Sys 45y || tes 3.00} 8 
BaZor 
Coast Dist... “i 3.00} 8 3.00) 8 3.00} 8 3.00} 8 3.00}; 8 3.00] 8 3.00} 8 
*July to November. 
UNDERGROUND EMPLOYEES.—(d) TIMBERMEN.—Continued 
Nova Scotia: 
Guysporo Mists Davin meat cise ke tellicdes = la |eted [leeaeue eo fine ornate wei Klee aifietein ech 2 OO lS LO eerste 
Quebec: ; 
Eustis Dist... ‘e 75) 10 175) LO: 1.75} 10 1.75{ 10 1.75} 10. 1.75} 10 1.75) 10 
Ontario: 
Sudbury Dist. Ss 2eToW LO 2.10) LO 2.75} 10 2.75} 10 3.00) 10 3.00} 9 3.00) 8 
Cobalt Dis... y Sno} 10 sez LO 3.25} 10 3.25} 10 25) 10 3.25) 10 Re i9 Nase) 
British Columbia f 
Rossland Dist. i 4.00*| 8 Sil ts) 3.50} 8 3.50; 8 3,50) | 8 3.50)' 8 3.50! 8 
Coast Dist... a ea Peet itp <a (ebmeeen Pell, cs tee [ 2s, areas, ante, a) fist onesies mealf age tains [gad snle: eh) has = 3.50} 8 3.50} 8 
*July till November. 
(3) Stene Quarries. 
DRILLERS.— Continued. 
Nova Scotia: ; ; 
PAG LOU Ee te ero OAV ine ce 3 2.00] 10 2.50} 10 Drom LO) 2.25f 10 2.25) 10 2.00} 10 |, 2.00 10 
New Brunswick: 1.80- 1.80- 
Sackville..... bh 1.70] 10 1.70} 10 1.70} 10 1.75} 10 1.80} 10 2.00] 10 2.00) 10 
? 
Quebec 
a TS eae Pare NY 75) 10 1.90) 10 1.90} 10 2.00} 10 2.00] 10 2.10} 10 2.25) LO 
Ontario: S 
Toronto*.... 2 1.90} 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00] 10 2.00] 10 2.40} 10 2.50| 10 
Manitoba: 
Winnipeg.... ss 2.50| 10 2.50} 10 2.50} 10 2.50} 10 2.75| +10 2.401 LO 2.50) 10 
British Columbia ’ :. poe 
Vancouver... 3.00] 9 3.00} 8 3.00%) 8 3.501 8 3. 00|978 3.50} 8 ea A) aa! 


*Bight hours-on Saturday. 


82696—374 


580 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 
DERRICKMEN. 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
LocaLity. Unit. a — nh alae eee 
Wages|Urs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages) Hrs.| Wages|Hrs .| Wages|Hra 
‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: 
Pietoulea seen: Day nee 1.50] 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50 10 | 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50] 10 
New Brunswick: 
Sackville..... of 1.20) 10 1,20} 10 1.25} 10 1.80} 10 1.40} 10 1.40] 10 1.40} 10 
Quebec 
Ta ee ecceere a P5251 PQS DPA VAS2b eT Peso ela 1.35) 10 1.50} 10 1.75} 10 
Ontario: 
FRORONDO Mie esl chard ssare Sak lf. ls atteralf arb, scall obs ea loll omeceeatl Gecapetetta | aeeeeaie | emia el |) ene | Oa 1.75] 10 
Manitoba: ; | 
Winnipeg.... oe 2).25| 10 2.25) 10 2.50} 10 2.50} 10 2.50} 10 2.50/10 2.50} 10 
British Columbia e 
Vancouver... S 2,50; 10 2.50} 10 2.50] 10 3.00} 9 3.00} 9 3.00} 9 3.00} 9 
*§8 hours Saturday. 
ORDINARY LABOURERS. 
Nova Scotia: 
PICLOUR Nese Day-enones TOO real eke bOh ee | hd 50 L250) 5 cca] PLO cece dl de nl ede On 
New Brunswick: 
Sackville..... ai 1.00} 10 1.00} 10 1.10} 10 1.20} 10 1.20] 10 1.30} 10 1.30] 10 
Quebec: 
renee es IE PA0)) sla L520 eet EEPAO) HL 125 | alah 1.25] 10 P2510 1.30) 10 
Ontario: 
Toronto..... OB ay eyo a |< Rechet dette aeel| ek oye fedeecde lc haar [babies | ete eee | 1.50) 10 
Manitoba: ; 
Winnipeg.... Se 1.75] 10 ids | BO 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.25) 10 
British Columbia 
Vancouver... 2 2.50] 10 2.50}; 10 2.50; 10 3.00} 9 3.00; 9 3.00} 9 3.00) 9 
(4) Smelters. 
CHARGERS. 
Ontario: 
Sault Ste 
Marie RON EPOUR Seiya of Auteuil en en caved She (ou, ey Ae a RO -2744| 12 | .2714) 12 | .271%4] 12 
Sudbury Dist. 
RCODD EN) ac aUENAY Latent SMe kts Peay al Was | ae A ae een ee a oe 3.00} 12 3.00} 12 


British Columbia 
*Greenwood, 

(copper)... 

Trail 


*See p. 582 and 583. 


©9260) tase ae | eee e's 0.0 be 0 | shu 1s) | 0.018 ele» | eteene 


— Se a 


ee 


Vancouver... 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 581 
DERRICKMEN.—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locatiry. Unit. ——— |__|} +—<$_ , —_ | ——__] —__|—___)__|_ 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|}Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.} Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia: 
Pe PICtOUS son sta LAY. 5 cin. 1.50} 10 1.50] 10 1.50} 10 1.50] 10 1260) 510)3) 50550. 4-10) eas oes 
New Brunswick: 1.60- 1.60- 
Sackville..... i 1.60} 10 1.60} 10 1.60} 10 1.60} 10 1.60) 10 | 1.80 | 10 | 1.70 | 10 
Quebec: 
Haier Ae ee ee T7510 1.90] 10 1.90] 10 2.00} 10 2,101 10° | 2010 10 92. 25. | 210 
Ontario: 
Toronto*.... Me 1.90} 10 1.90} 10 1.90} 10 2.00] 10 ZeLOV LO. e260 jetO | 2.¢o) | LO 
Manitoba: 
Winnipeg.... sid 2.50} 10 2.50) 10 2.50} 10 2.50] 10 2750) 10>) 2550) | 10} 325°) 10 
British Columbia 
Vancouver... oe S200 Pn eeoe 00 9) eos bO|eeStlmr350ln S| s.5018 S 113600) b Sel ranvo hes 
ORDINARY LABOURERS.—Continued. 
Nova Scotia: 1.50- 1.50- 
Pictoutte rics s:. WD ayer were t 1.50 TSO el o0is ne | le DOlemet le deoOleen ok OOo LO TOO. LO 
New Brunswick: P 
Sackville..... s 1.40] 10 1.40] 10 1.40] 10 1.40} 10 1,50} 10 | 1.50-| 10 | 1.60 | 10 
: 1.70 
Quebec 
La Se tantets B 1.35] 10 1.35} 10 1.45) 10 1.45] 10 1.50}; 10 | 1.75 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 
Ontario: 
FOrOntOncs 1 ss is 1.75] 10 1.60} 10 1.60} 10 1.60} 10 1.70} 10 | 1.70 | 10 | 1.90 } 10 
Manitoba: 
Winnipeg.... ve 2.25| 10} 2.25| 10] 2.25) 10] 2.25} 10] 2.25] 10 | 2.25 | 10 | 2.25 | 10 
British Columbia 
He 3.00} 9 3.00] 9 3.00} 9 3.00} 8 3.00} 8 | 3.00 8 | 3.25 8 


oe ne EE ee eee ee ee ee arena 


(4) Smelters. 


CHARGERS.—Continued. 


ee ee ee 


Ontario: 
Sault Ste. 


Marie (iron)|Hour..... 


Sudbury Dist. 


(copper)...|/Day...... 


British Columbia 
*Greenwood, 

(copper)... 

BIST AM ote ee the ‘ 


.27%| 12 | .2714| 12 | .27}4; 12 | .27}4) 12 
3.60} 12 3.60) 12 3.60} 12 3.60} 12 


2734 


3.60 


*See p. 582 and 583. 


125.2724 
12 | 3.60 
8 | 4.00 
8 | 3.25- 

4.00 


582 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO a 


CASTERS OR MOULDERS. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locauiry. Unit. = 
Wages|Hrs.} Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs. Wages|Hrs. 


Ontario: 
Sault Ste. 15 15 5) 
Marie (iron)|Hour.....|.. epee ts es [er eee ee UU yn. RAIDS oxy GUI C cums tS Aoee | pe hT ele | 217 Aa eel 75 mele 
Sudbury Dist. 
(CODPEH ace WDaAyix. taco le hey eee Asta tea et PRI Mae Reged ae ce ea gee Seale esd be 1.98} 12 1.98] 12 


British Columbia 
“TB EHR SS eet At 2 Roel I Pe ome ed alee tl Rede Os ares ie ecard ries Presence IO Soils tceal ec, aalaca difS> o-ilo avon cle con. 


ORDINARY LABOURERS. 


Ontario: 
Sault Ste. 
IWharie a roy) EUG tir yes eal leone ey | nese are) | Mee eects rates eee Se aes Frere eerie LOS elo LOS |Mao 10 
Sudbury Dist. 
(copper). —. ||Day. 2...) Se eset esvabs| eau abet oceestinl cures aes XS, dels astec ares Pee sear | Lee ne ero mS Ol ieee 1.80} 12 


British Columbia 
*Greenwood, 

(€X0) 05 0X35) era BES aes aaa I Chcun cn9] (i crist fea Perko et Merona akg Ph Beall tes Steere a+ ahece ai}eie tO) | aah ORE eee Siw ines}| oot otaneeegaters 

A 211 ies Sethe eke Pe elie tteasarell| ee otal taaiane Re | eee ad aber ee ea Lic teil ck eat | heat | et 


*Rates at Greenwood for 1912-13 were those in force September Ist.—25 cents per day over the basic 
scale, the increased scale being given when price of copper is above 16 cents. 


V.—BUILDING. 


STONECUTTERS, (Lime and sandstone.) 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Loca.tty. = = Sens ee 
Wages) Hours} Wages] Hours! Wours) Hours} W: ages) Hours; Wages) Hours] Wages) Hours Wages] Hours 
per hr |per wk/per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk| per hr per wk/per hr |per wk|per hr |per wkjper br |per wk 
‘ e ¢ c c c c c 
Prince Edward Island:— 
—--Charlottetown...see cee evet--25 60. | 25 60 25 60 25 60 25 60 25 60 25 60 
Nova Scotia:— 
Halitaxe taenne ee ere 30 60 30. 60 36 60 36 60 36 60 36 54 36 | ~B4 
New Brunswick: 
pS WON Te, navies skeoN« tamae ne unct steele Rraath vine ocd seus Nae AL 6 ead een 39 54 39 54 
Quebec: — ; 
Sherbrooke................] 25 59 30 59 30 59 30 59 30 59 35 59 35 59 
Quebec as tae eed k es 20 60 20 60 224 54 224 54 30 54 30 54 35 48 
ifontneal aerate meee | 30) 60 30 60 3314] 54 35 54 40 48 40 48 40 48 
Ontario:— 
= Otte Warsssissccriesieweee: 334 | -50 334 | 50 36 50 36 50 43 48 43 48 43 48 
Toronto hte 43 44 43 44 43 44 45 44 48 44 48 44 48 44 
Owen Sound.............. 35 60 35 60 3714| 54 8714) 54 3744) 54 38744] 54 3744) 54 
Manitoba:— 
Winnipeg eet es 50 53 50 53 5214) 53 55 53 55 53 60 53 60 53 
Saskatchewan:— 
| cag GRE? caress 3 (ar ps IMR 2 De ais ee ve ba) Wee a ae Uae I. een 50 54 50 54 
Alberta:— L 
Belmon toner eset eta le peel mete DD sine hee ‘SUNS leneet rol lee Seopa [cl 55 54 55 54 60 48 
Calgary....... ee LR AQIS ee ERY CUS Worcs wet ZO UTIEEN an 50 60 55 60 55 48 55 48 
British Columbia: 
Spr Vancouver-ncn cesta eite Was sels Cael coe oes 45 45 A5 44 50 44 6214) 44 6214) 44 


a 


saa 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 583 
b CASTERS OR MOULDERS.—Continued 
: 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locality. Unit. - — 
/ Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages| Hrs .| Wages} Hrs.| Wages| Hrs .| Wages|Hrs.| Wages| Hrs 
$ $ $$ $ $ 
Ontarvo: 4 $ $ 
Sault Ste. .15 ih) 15 17% 17% 17% 171 
ae ie : ° 17% % 
Marie (iron) Hour .1744} 12 | .1714| 12 1744] 12 | .20 12 PAD || BPAY 2A) 12°) 220 ¥ 12 
Sudbury Dist. 
€coppen)e = | Dayan... PANO a Pee ae 2.10} 12 2.10} 12 22st Le 2.40} 12 2.40} 12 
British Columbia 
4 Oe ere mney | PUT (eee os (ew ee eons ae Pell en ect] rom rail te ychumate vonlleos shall etiesewol aed toe ah. 3.00, 8 3.00} 8 
ORDINARY LABOURERS..—Continued. 
Ontario: 
Sault Ste. y 
Marie(iron)..|/Hour..... 15 10 15 10 15 10 174%| 10 | .1714) 10 17%] 10 | .171%4} 10 
Sudbury Dis . 
(copper)...|)Day...... 1.80] 12 1.92] 12 1.92] 12 £92) 12 2.10) 12 2.40| 12 2.40] 12 
British Columbia 
*Greenwood, 
ACODER) Perey | LD) Vice we er ee eee = | eeeseat peallaretepaallyushel Bec cee) <>! -f mannose, | odenn [fy sl sushane Paka) |e) 2.75| 8 
eleraileen vacates: Ee WE arom ee ee arte, ree Ger nets [ec ateMalia actuate mys waellhee re wed 2 LOS OF Hee) AES} 
*Rates at Greenwood for 1912-13 were those in fore: September 1st.—25 cents per day over the basic 
scale, the increased scale being given wha price of copper is above 16 cents. 
V.—BUILDING. 
STONECUTTERS, (Lime and sandstone.)—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locautry. aa 
Wages| Hours) Wages] Hours} Wages| Hours Wages| Hours] Wages} Hours} Wages] Hours) Wages Hours 
per. hr {per wk/per hr {per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wkjper hr |per wk|per hr |per wk 
¢ c ¢ c c c c 
Prince Edward Island:— 
Charlottetown..............| 30 60 30 60 + 30 60 30 60 30 60 35 60 40 60 
Nova Scotia:— 
altiaxm ty winter ceE een: 40 54 40 54 40 54 40 54 40 54 40 54 40 54 
New Brunswick: 
StOliniesinpekiscaaet 40 54 40 54 40 54 40 54 40 54 45 54 55 54 
Quebec:— 
Sherbrooke.....03.........|. 35 59 35 59 35 59 35 59 35 54 40 48 4414) 54 
Otiehecien da. nie nsec eae 40 48 40 48 40 48 40 48 40 48 40 48 4214) 48 
Montreal...........- 40 48 40 48 40 48 40 48 4244| 48 45 48 50 44 
Ontario:— ? 
OV baw Sear etom sorts eae 44 48 44 48 44 48 44 48 44 44 44 44 50 44 
MorontO eit esos nee ea () wOU 44 50 44 50 44 50 44 50 44 5243 44 55 44 
Owen Sound! oie... eee 45 54 45 54 45 54 45 54 45 54 45 54 45 54 
Manitoba:— 
IWUMTNIDEE he te ee oy wee ecle 60 48 60 48 60 48 60 48 60 48 65 48 65 44 
Saskatchewan:— 
Rarities tee ive ata cl. 00 54 60 54 60 54 60 54 60 54 65 48 65 48 
| 
Alberta: — 
amionbon ss Pee a stt|| 180, 48 60 48 6214| 48 6214) 48 6214| 48 65 44 65 44 
(CLIT nt i ae ee 60 48 60 44 6244) 44 624) 44 65 44 65 44 65 44 
British Columbia: < 
arioarees. NOREEN a, 6214) 44 624% 44 6214] 44 6214| 44 6214) 44 6214| 44 6244) 44 


584 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 
BRICKLAYERS. 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locatity. ———————-|- eee PS ee 
Wages| Hours} Wages) Hours} Wages] Hours| Wages| Hours| Wages] Hours| Wages Hours| Wages) Hours 
per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk per hr |per wk 
c c c c Cc C c 

ince Edward Island:— 

gle iui aetna nao 60 25 60 25 60 25 60 25 60 25 60 25 60 
tia:— 
a ed Braet cituate teiace.t 36 54 36 54 36 54 36 54 36 54 36 54 40 54 
B ick: 

ed joka. : ; Avcil8 EPO el eee ore 334 | 54 333 | 54 333 | 54+]. 834] 54 333 | 54 40 54 
Quebec:— 

Sherbrooke ween oea eo cereal OO 59 35 59 35 59 35: 59 40 50 45 54 45 54 

ORG) O12 Oe 2 ee 30 60 30 60 334 | 60 333 | 60 334 | 60 334 | 60 44 54 

INTOUURCA DS tespesattes a eed. el 00 60 30 60 35 54 40 54 40 54 45 54] 45 54 
Ontario: 

‘Ohawe FSIS AYRE ING email We aero Macro 36 50 36 50 40 50 42 50 45 50 45 50 

Toronto........ 37%! 48 374%| 48 42 48 45 44 45 44 47 44 50 44 

Owen Sound............. 833 | 60 333 | 60 3744} 54 37%] 54 3714) 54 3714| 54 40 54 
Manitoba:— 

Winhipegs sie careeietors 50 53 50 53 50 60 55 53 55 53 55 53 55 53 
Saskatchewan: 

HU LTE Sito) oF be. aonb oad |oeace | sade sl Enon aa| liceea aan sal GOnee SiSeon limes eel Seco alio cle: 50 60 50 60 
Alberta:— 

Wdmonton:...ac2..ees2.<a} 50 59 50 59 50 59 55 54 55 54 55 54 60 48 

Walary panes tame ecco sey ol Reine nce 40 60 40 60 45 54 50 54 55 48 6214] 48 
British Columbia:— 

VaNCONVERcsey y.cuc aeiseee occa aes 50 48 50 48 50 44 50 44 564 | 44 62%] 44 

ROUGH CARPENTERS. 

Prince Edward Island:— 

Charlottetown .......... 1214] ' 60 12144] 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 
Nova Scotia:— 

Halifaxscnte alae ee seer 18 54 22 54 22 54 22 54 22 54 25 54 25 54 
New Brunswick:— 

St2Jobn sy met yee ee 221 | 54 221 | 54 223 | 54 223 | 54 221 | 54 22} | 54 25 54 
Quebec:— 

Sherbrooke......... 10 59 15 59 15 59 213 | 59 21 50 224 | 54 224 | 54 

CDEC me ee eee ce 1744| +60 20 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 224%] 60 

Montreal......... 1744] +60 1714] 60 20 60 2244! 60 2214] 54 2744) 54 274) 54 
Ontario:— 

Ottawas acene cere en 223 | 54 221 | 54 224 | 54 224 | 50 221 | 50 224 | 50 25 50 

Toronto.. 25 48 25 48 30 48 30 44 30 44 3214| 44 3214] 44 

Owen Sound............. 20 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 25 60 
Manitoba:— 

Wanmiperses. .0sc nae. 25 60 25 60 25 60 35 53 35 53 35 53 35 53 
Saska‘chewan:— 

BS cicero Poaeataiales-nvclh, ae Huaueeale sa. call stad sett colt otal ae ee 22144] 60 271%) 60 
Alberta-— 

Fdmonton.................| 20 59 25 59 25 59 30 54 30 54 35 54 40 48 

Calggrys maa Oroeeeron lene le ies Se 2714! 60 273 | 54 35 54 35 54 35 54 35 54 
British Columbia. 

Vancouver :ccsrerssrese ae +). eB 0241) 160 333 | 50 333 | 50 40 44 40 44 40 44 43% | 44 


—— ee 


—--. 7 
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cor BRICKLAYERS.—Continued. 


Locatirty. 


Prince Edward Island:— 
Charlottetown.............. 


Nova Scotia:— 
HAE on Se Set Seman Ooe 


New Brunswick: 
hol Ol Baers wrvaaatarsis is eerie 


Quebec:— 
Phetbrookes.cacue sense: 
Que beCher ode -etise sees aes 
Montreal...........-.2.+--- 


Ontario: 


MOvONGGsscasie ta amine shee ¢ 


Saskatchewan: : 
Regina cescskina sess satieee 


Alberta:— 
PNIMONEON ssor0 ./eafeisisis toe «'s 
Galearyen vsc0aess.caiee es 


British Columbia:— 
WAR COUVED inci cele = saesassiers 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 


Wages) Hours| Wages) Hours| Wages) Hours) Wages) Hours} Wages| Hours) Wages) Hours) Wages/ Hours 


per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk 


25 60 30 60 30 60 30 60 30 60 3214} 60 40 60 
40 54 40 54 40 54 40 48 40 48 40 48 45 48 


40 54 40 54 40 54 45 54 45 54 45 54 55 48 


55 54 55 54 | .55 54 60 54 60 54 70 | 53 70 53 


60 48 60 48 60 48 60 48 60 48 70 
6244) 48 624%] 48 624) 48 6244 48 674%4| 48 6714) 44 70 44 


6244] 44 6214) 44 65 44 68% | 44 75 44 75 44 75 44 


peat ee SO Ne 


ROUGH CARPENTERS.—Cont.nued. 


Prince Edward Island:— 
Charlottetown..... .....- 


Nova Scotia:— 
Riglitaxte cence sans tciccee: 


New Brunswick:— 
Pts JONNI rea aiss oe:e sali 


Quebec:— 
Sherbrookes.ws.s<-.02-+8s 
Quebecinceseste cea tarees 
Montrealicassa ete dees xe 

Ontario:— 


MOTOWN UOsevessacis cies.» 


~ Saskatchewan:— 


OZ WIN eeviera cals! oelsveleleinlaie.s 


Alberta:— 
NCLIAON COM cacy cievatcfeistscsisleie's 
AS PN oestere von over stsisrersie:0i0's 


British Columbia: ; 
WV ANCOUV EL ssresctctece io ow'ats s » 


15 60 1744| 60 1744) 60 1744| 60 174) 60 18J | 60 20 60 


25 54 25 54 27 54 30 54 30 54 32 54 35 54 


433 | 44 43% | 44 50 44 50 44 50 44 50 44 53g | 44 
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BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 


PAINTERS AND GLAZIERS. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locattry. ee oe 
Wages) Hours} Wages] Hours} Wages) Hours] Wages) Hours Wages) Hours] Wages} Hours} Wages) Hours 
per hr |per wk!per hr |per wk|per hr {per wk per hr /per wk/per hr |per wk/per hr per wkjper hr |per wk 
C c c c ¢ j c ¢c 
Prince Edward Island:— 
Charlotatowa ae in cise tana 3 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 
Scotia;— 
Nee SSE SCE ae 16 54 18144} 54 1814; 54 204 | 54 204 | 54 221 | 54 223~) 54 
B ick: — 
sls eee Che ORD NO raed (OR eer oe eae C4, a [eee ce 19 54 1914] 54 223 | 54 221 | 54 25 54 
Quebec:— 
Sherbrooke................] 15 59 17 59 17 59 17144] 59 2214) 59 2244) 59 2214) 59 
Qnebecwa bites. ee 15 60 15 60 1744] 60 17144| 60 174%] 60 1744} 60 2214} +60 
Montrealts. ssi. Sec. don 80. 6 17% 60 17144) +60 1814| 60 224! 60 2214| 54 2244| 54 2244| 54 
Ontario:-— 
Oitawasey Soak nck 221 | 54 221 | 54 221 | 54 221 | 50 221 | 50 25 50 25 50 
Toronto.. 2214! 50 25 50 30 44 30 44 30 44 30 44 30 44 
Owen Sound............. 17 60 17 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 2214! 60 
Manitoha:— 
Winnipeg. ENS ct: MOREE Cor 25 60 25 60 25 60 30 53 30 53 30 53 30 53 
Saskatchwean:— 
cAI IY car ans San) Cc SA el St a Mme 25 60 25 60 
Alberta: — 
HomMOontONs. sen tele tec heel) | O5 59 25 59 25 59 30 54 39 54 36 54 40 48 
Calgaryina. Gs ded: eegesenstn Ise ereloz vey aati fads etets eiicseenieh cell bare Altes asl Ear eater |htadae = eoeetier 25 60 30 54 35 54 
British Columbia:— 
Vancouver......... Deas spe ate lid Mee 334 54 334 54 3714} 48 3714) 48 3714) 48 40 48 
PLUMBERS. 
Prince Edward Island:— 
Charlottetown..............] 20 60 20 60 20 60 29 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 
Nova Scotia:— 
Halifax tee Bak sre bis oe 20 54 221 54 22) 54 221 54 221 54 224 5k 25 54 
New Brunswick:— 
Ste Ohn Seer cote Lae re iee |e) 20 54 20 54 20 54 224 54 22} 54 221 54 
20 59 20 | 59 20 59 20 59 20 59 20 59 
20. 60 207 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 
1814] 60 25 60 25 69 25 54 25 54 30 54 
22 54 25 54 25 50 2714] 50 30 50 30 50 
2714] 44 30 “44 3214] 44 3216] 44 35 44 387%] 44 
20 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 2214) 60 
Manitoba:— 
WaniDer soe ce tos 30 60 40 54 40 54 40 48 40 48 40 48 45 48 
Saskatchewan:— . 
Tey OS Eos ce err Carte | ae de Pee, | aes ge ene ef 9 45 60 45 60 
Alberta:— 
HAMM aL cet sates Alec let bet Wee, 39 54 39 54 39 54 40 54 50 48 
Calparysn tet anit antes Sie) ic fai on an 30 COE cers oleae 324%) 60 3744) 60 40 54 45 50 
British Columbia:— 
Vancouver. Ssct sas cclice eet were 40 5314} 40 534} 50 44 50 44 50 44 50 44 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 587 
PAINTERS AND GLAZIERS.—Continued. 
Wee 1907 % 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Wages) Hours| Wages| Hours| Wages| Hours| Wages) Hours) Wages| Hours Wages| Hours| Wages) Hours 
per per wk|per hr |per wk/per hr ‘per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk/per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk 
¢ c c 6 ¢ ¢ c 
Prince Edward Island:— 
Charlottetown..............| 15 60 1714] 60 1714) 60 17% 60 f 1714) 60 20 60 20 60 
Nova Scotia:— 
Talifaxcccesic tek: cerca 22} 54 25 54 25 54 25 54 25 54 30 54 35 54 
New Brunswick:— 
SiGe ODitesct sali tesche covert 273 | 54 273 | 54 274 54 27% | _54 273 | 54 334 | 54 387%) 48 
Quebec:— 
Sherbrooke...........8....] 2214] 59 25 59 25 59 2714) 59 2714) 59 2714) 59 2714) 59 
Quebec... o/c 3 2clos Was 2214) 60 23 60 25 60 25 54 25 54 25 54 30 54 
Wowtrealesccst astern eo: 54 25 54 25 54 2714) 54 30 54 3214) 54 35 54 
Ontario: — | 
OVE; Oo peaeecorts abode 25 50 as 50 2714 +450 274%) 50 30 50 30 50 33 50 
PRGrONLO nse n nee eo ee Oe OO 44 30 44 30 44 35 44 35 44 35 44 35 44 
Owen Sound............- 22%! 60 2214) 60 2214 60 224) 60 22%) 60 25 60 25 60 
Manitoba:— 
Winnipeg At ohne oe ieee 30 53 30 53 30 53 30 33) 40 ‘933 40 53 4214| 53 
Saskatchwean:— 
Reginanc cote secrets. | OU 60 30 60 30 60 30 60 35 55 40 54 40 54 
Alberta:— 
Edmonton..........:......| 40 48 45 48 45 48 45 48 45 48 50 44 50 44 
Calgarvercotaciacscacssee 40 54 40 54 40 54 45 50 45 50 50 4914) 50 4914 
British Columbia:— : 
Wancouveracnrsnrcccuiameokie 50 48 SOM crests ou OOM eer. 50 44 50 44 564 | 44 564 | 44 
PLUMBERS.—Continued. 
Prince Edward Island:— 
Gharlottetowneess. sacs) 20 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 25 60 30 60 
Nova Scotia:— ‘ 
Halifax weenie at 25 54 25 54 25 54 30 50 30 50 35 50 35 50 
New Brunswick.— 3 : 
SE ROD tes Sete teyace cooteue te 22) 54 221 54 25 54 25 54 28 54 352 54 37\4| 48 
Quebec:— 
Sherbrooke................| 2244) 59 2214) 59 221%) 59 25 59 2744; 59 2744| 59 30 59 
Quebec a ees: 2214! 60 2214! 60 2214| 60 2714) 60 2744) 54 30 54 30 54 
Miontrealitsee wae oilans jf Mae 54 32 54 3214) 54 35 54 35 54 374) 54 40 54 
Ontario:— 
COREA W Xrated otas helenae wcatesteas 32 50 36 50 36 50 39 50 39 50 39 50 44 48 
Moronto en ones codele otal) 44 3714) 44 40 44 40 44 40 44 40 44 40 44 
Owen Sound...........-- 92541 60 | 22141 60 | 2234] 60 | 2224) 60 | 2274, 60 25 | 60 | 30 | 60 
4 | 
Manitoba:— 
mance Me RAO n 50 48 50 48 50 48 50 48 50 48 55 48 55 44 
Saskatch — : 
teers h. ee ees AO 54 45 54 50 54 50 54 50 54 55 50 55 50 
Aiberta:— ; 
Bi CRMOnTOUE PatoR ee eee at) OD 48 564 | 48 56} | 48 564 | 48 60 48 60 48 6214) 48 
Oia BPA EG bo BAY (Ok BB | B44) eBacn 4B woos 48 <1) 2 00 ales De lars 
a aloe ig nie era As 50 44 50 44. 50 \44 6214) 44 6214) 44 | 6214) 44 6214) 44 


588 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 
BUILDERS’ LABOURERS. 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 
Locairy. (a ae =e 
ro ty Wages| Hours| Wages) Hours] Wages] Hours| Wages) Hours Wages) Hours 
per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk/per br |per wk|per br |per wk per hr |per wk 
¢ c c c c 

Prince Edward Island:— 

Lee enon Sean al 2ee! 60 1214) 60 121%} 60 124%; 60 12144} 60 
tia:— 

Nee ada SOR GON One 134 | 64 14 54 15 54 15 54 162 | 54 

Bi ick:— 

he awe ace siento mer 163 | 54 162 | 54 162 | 54 172 | 54 172 | 54 

Quebec:— ‘ a 
Sherbrookesasentameaccie cl aelO 59 10 59 12 59 122 | 59 134 | 59 
Qachbechen.unuearinene 124%] 60 1214] 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 
Montreal emnceacs| ALD. 60 15 60 1744) 60 1714} 60 20 60 

Ontario:— 4 ; 

Ottawa wccsste nares 16% | 54 163 | 54 19 54 20 50 20 50 
Toronto.. 22 44 23 44 23 44 25 44 25 44 
Owen Sound sth..5.. ene. 15 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 

Manitoba:— 

Winnipeg ett omlwntet ote 20 60 20 60 22 60 25 60 25 58 

Saskatchewan:— 

BO ROA sere aris a csc] Glonislf jorcaarll osice eal ae eal naka yh done ec easel Lee aa eee 

Alberta:— 

Bid ON TON uesncere: Mee cpoaea eee Bt eer tevet| Gee a ee 20 60 20 60 20; 60 
Cal carvan tench ere | Ge | eee 20 GOs tf eae sal fare il svete eA | oe | eae | eae 
British Columbia:— 
IWANCOUV EDA sani tre ae ce cicieteee | etree 30 54 30 54 3414] 44 3434) 44 
VI.—_METAL. 
BLACKSMITHS. 
— eee 
Unit 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 
Locatity. 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages| Urs. 

Nova Scotia:— Per $ $ $ $ $ 
Dartmouth. .|Week .|Wk 8.00} 54 8.00} 54 8.00) 54 9.00} 54 | 10.00] 54 
NewGlasgow |Hour..|Wk.| .1814/5734 20/5734) .20 15734] . 221415734 2214/57 

New Brunswick: 

Fredericton. .|Hour..|Wk. .20} 60 .20} 60 .22| 60 .22] 60 .23 
Sussex. .o ee Hour..}Wk. ba sess a .15} 60 . 15] 60 15 

Quebec:— 

Cowansville..;Week.|Wk.]......].... 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 9.00 
Montrealers Elourss| Wiles tases se olin PIN MOR SCN tail ti Rasen Goal haces sel eases edi des 
St. Hyacinthe Wreelkes Wikeslwas se enccdlsrecs 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 | 10.00] 60 | 10.00 
Ontario:— 
Brantford. . .|Hour..|Wk .17| 60 .17} 60 .17} 60 -18] 60 | .18144 
Dundas..... Hour..}Wk 19.5) 55 19.5] 55 20.5] 55 19.7] 55 20.4 
Galficcis aces Hour..}Wk.| 16-25] 55 16-25] 55 |171426] 55 202214] 55 |20231% 
Hamilton Hour..|Wk 2214| 55 2244] 55 | .2214] 55 .24| 55 .24 
Londons... Hour. .|Wk 1814] 58 1814] 58 19} 58 .19} 58 .19 
Ottawa...... IDEN ODD Re A eee OIL ; 2.00) 10 2.001 10 2.00} 10 P45) 
Stratford....)/Hour../Wk.| .1714| 60 1744! 60 1734] 60 | .17%] 60 17% 

Manitoba:— : 

Winnipeg....|Hour..)Wk. * * Soe .2744] 60 .30 

Saskatchewan. 

TVG gSINS ca are. oases hed Sa Dicey Garena arene Peng longue Ren mance eS poe Uh 

British Columbia 
Nelson... 1... 5 Hour..|Wk .40| 60 .40} 60 .40} 60 .40} 60 -40 
Vancouver.. .{|Week.|/Wk.] 16,50] 55 16.50} 55 | 17.90] 55 | 18.00] 50 | 18.00 
Victoria..... Daye «| WHE» ss cntial| su dl eae ede ae ee Ske ciel cae one 


1905 1906 


Wages} Hours] Wages) Hours 
per hr |per wk/per hr |per wk 


c c 

1244! 60 | 1214] 60 
163 | 54 | 162| 54 
173 | 54 | 173 | 54 
14°50. fdas 
163 | 60 | 1814! 60 
20 | 60 | 201 60 
20 | 50 | 22 | 50 ° 
25:11 (aa on ees 
15 | 60.1 25. ola. 
25 | 84 | 95 | g¢ 
20 |, 60 | 20 | 60 
2 | 48 | 25 | 48 
25-30] 48 | 30-35/ 48 
S414) dd ol eae 


— |“, _. 


ime eeeieet Mis P arts neat fae 2 Cs 


$ $ 
10.00] 54 | 10.00] 54 
22 46/5734 25/5784 
.24| 60 25) 54 
. 16) 60 16} 60 
9.00} 60 9.00} 60 
St REN Te Rota 2244) 55 
16.00} 60 | 10.00} 60 
. 18} 60 .19} 60 
20.4) 55 20.8) 55 
20-25] 55 | 20+27| 55 
-25| 55 .25| 55 
1914] 55 .21| 55 
2.25) 10 | 2.25) 10 
-20} 59 +20] 59 
-30} 60 -30} 60 
-40} 60 -40} 60 
18.00} 50 | 18.00] 50 
3.50} 54 3.50} 54 


*No records. 
x 


oe 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 589 
BUILDERS’ LABOURERS.—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locatitr. soe | ee ES 
Wages} Hours} Wages| Hours] Wages{ Hours] Wages{ Hours| Wages{ Hours] Wages) Hours| Wages) Hours 
per hr |/per wk|per br |per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk|per hr |per wk 
: c c c c c c c 
Prince Edward Island:— ; 
Charlottetown..............| 15 60 15: 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 1714) 60 1714| 60 
Nova Scotia:— 
lalifaxmes ndscsamntedtcteras 163 | 54 1914) 54 1914) 54 19%) 54 1914) 54 223 | 54 25 54 
New Brunswick:— ; 
Sta Olinerctee see 173 | 54 172 | 54 20 54 20 54 224 | 54 223 | 54 25 54 
Quebec:— 
Sherbrooke................| 1744] 59 1744) 59 1714) 59 174%) 59 20 59 20 54 20 54 
ONTO ot RR a IR 20 60 20 60 20 60 20 54 20 54 25 54 25 54 
Montreal..cccscescencee. | 20 54 223 54 224 54 224 54 25 54 28 54 30 54 
Ontario:— 
OR AW RE si cieceriorsaiss siecle 25 50 25 50 25 50 25 50 28 44 30 44 30 44 
Toronto.. 25 44 25 44 25 44 28 44 28 44 28 44 28 44 
Owen Sound............. 25 54 25) tip 25 54 25 54 25 54 272 | 54 273 | 54 
Manitoba:— 
WWAMUIDE Ds o cisiorwic crettieieists 25 54 25 54 25 54 25 54 2744) 54 274%4| 54 2744 54 
Al 
Saskatchewan:— 
ROPING sartsstnreurieveisiciesesii co, 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 20 60 30 60 30. 60 
Alberta:— 
Bdmontons.wsecenseaese| 28 48 28 48 28 48 28 48 28 48 35 44 35 44 
Calgaryaacnyss vote tee SOG Med ae eee ees [mete Alters! aysccilter ated ore lis ovcatersilteses es rcote'| cate ap S| (e oietasaks 35 48 35 48 
British Columbia:— 
PATIO OUMVEL Jace ratosers ore nicreta sees |etareta aie| ster crate.ciltetaterers:<||\cre s/stete|logo alee s mnre-oe 433 | 44 433 | 44 43% | 44 433 | 44 
VI.—_METAL. 
BLACKSMITHS.—Continued. 
Unit. 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
LOcaALiry. 
Wages(Hrs.} Wages|Hrs.| Wages{Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages! Hrs .| Wages Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs. 
Nova Scotia:— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Dartmouth. .|Week ./Wk.| 10.00] 54 | 12.00] 54 | 12.00] 54 | 14.00) 54 | 14.00) 54 14.00) 54 | 14.00} 54 
New Glasgow|Hour..|Wk. .25)5734 . 25/5784 .25|5734 2515734 .2515734| .2714|57384| .2714 15734 
New Brunswick: 
Fredericton. .|Hour..|Wk. .25) 54 .26| 54 | .2614] 54 .28| 54 .80| 54 .80] 54 .380] 54 
Sussex......}/Hour..;Wk. .16' 60 .16} 60 .16° 60 . 16} 60 .16\ 60 1814| 60 .20| 60 
Quebec:— 
Cowawsville..|Week.|Wk.| 9.00| 60 9.00} 60 9.00! 60 | 10.50} 60 | 10.50} 10 | 12.00} 60 |12.00 | 60 
Montreal... .|Hour..|Wk.| .2214| 55 .24| 55 .24) 55 <25) 05 .25| 55 25155 25 | 55 
St. Hyacinthe| Week .|Wk.| 10.00] 60 | 10.00] 60 } 12.00) 60 | 12.00) 60 12.00] 60 | 12.00} 60 |12.00 | 60 
Ontario:— 
Brantford. ..|Hour..|Wk. .20] 60 .20] 60 .20) 60 .22] 60 .23| 60 .23| 55 wot Loo) 
Dundas.....|Hour..|Wk 23.9) 55 24.5) 55 25.5| 55 Das ey {| Wate .25| 55 26.3|] 55 27.8) 55 
(OES a fanaeen Bae Hour..|Wk.| 20-27| 55 | 20-27] 55 | 20-27) 55 | 20-28) 55 20-29] 55 | 20-29] 55 | 20-30} 55 
Hamilton Hour..|Wk. .29| 99 ~20| DO .26| 55 ,26) 55 . 26) 55 274%4| 55 .30 55 
London... .. Hour..|Wk.| .2314| 55 .24| 55 2414) 55 .25| 55 .25| 55 .25| 55 S251 50) 
Ottawa...... Day. .|Dy 2750710 2.50} 10 Doe bo 2.75| 10 3.00} 10 3.00} 10 3.00} 9 
Stratford. ...|Hour..|Wk. .20| 59 .22| 59 .22 159 221%) 59 2214) 59 2214) 59 224%4| 59 
Manitoba:— | ¥ 
Winnipeg....|Hour..) Wk. 3214| 60 3214, 60 .35] 60 35] 60 3714| 55 87%| 55 .40) 55 
Saskatchewan: 
FLORIS er: 1/2 VOU VV Ici orsceye =) lle 6 3214| 60 | .3234| 60 .35} 60 .85] 60 .40} 60 .40} 60 
British Columbia 
Nelson. =... Hour..|Wk. .45} 54 .45| 54 .45) 54 .45| 54 .45| 54 .45| 54 45) 54 
Vancouver.. .|Week.|Wk.| 20.00] 50 | 20.00] 50 | 20.00) 50 } 20.80 50 | 20.80} 50 | 20.80} 50 20.80 50 
Victoria..... Day..|Dy .| 3.50) 54 3.50} 54 3.50} 54 3.75) 54 3.75) 54 3.75) 54 3.75] 54 
9 Oe Ee eee ee ae areca ee mpapperen regan TIPE Pr 


590 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 
IRON MOULDERS. 
Unit 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locatiry. 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.}| Wages} Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs. Wages Ors.) Wages| Hrs 
Per $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia:— 
Amherst...,.|Day..|Wk 2.50) 60 2.50) 60 2.50} 60 2.50) 60 2.75} 60 2.75) 60 2.75] 60 
Halifax...... Day ...|Wk 1.75) 54 2.00} 54 2.00] 54 2.00} 54 2.00} 54 2.00} 54 2.00] 54 
2.00 2e25 DONS 2.25 225 BA PAS, Ze 
New Glasgow] Hour..|Wk 19 15734 . 20/5734 -20/5734| .2244\5734| . 2216/5734 -20)5734 .20]57 34 
2.00 2.25 DA OAS 2020 2)-25) 2,25 2.25 
New Brunswick: 
Fredericton. .}|Hour .|Wk . 20] 60 . 20} 60 . 20} 60 .20} 60 20} 60 . 20] 60 22 54 
St. John. .... Week.|Wk./11-18 | 54 |11-18 | 54 111-18 | 54 111-18 |] 54 11-18 | 54 |11-18 | 54 | 11-18] 54 
Sussemae oa ce Hour..};Wk.| * te 15 | 60 .15 | 60 .15} 60 |.161%4 | 60 .18| 60 
Dueper: ; 
Cowansville..;Week.|Wk.| 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 9.00] 60 9.00} 60 | 10.50} 60 | 10.50] 60 | 12.00] 60 
Montreal... .|Hour..)/Wk.| .20 60 | .2214] 60 .24| 60 24 60 2514! 60 2514!) 60 2514] 60 
St. Hyacinthe|Week.|Wk.|...... 12.00} 60 | 12.00) 60 | 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 | 12.00! 60 
Ontario:— 
Brantford. ..|Hour..|Wk.| .21 CORT €0 1". 24 60 | .23 60 2314| 60 | .26 6OR|Se25 60 
Carleton Pl..{Hour../Wk.| .2214] 60 2214) 60 2214] 60 2214) 60 2614] 60 2644] 60 | .2614} 60 
Dundas..... Hour..)}Wk.| .2214] 55 .23) 55 2514] 55 . 26) 55d ~26}.Do .26) 55 |) 726.3) 55 
Gale. Jot.Pe. Hour..|/Wk.| .1814) 55 | .19 Sys LOT eleaon| eek 55 | .2114| 55 | .2114] 55 | .23 55 
251% 251% 2744 271% .29 .29 .30 
Ottawa...... (Dalya DV i ey aeee See 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00] 10 2.00] 10 Pa 15s eG (8) 2.25) 10 
Guelph ‘ELour:3| Wikall tos eeileseaess\ 59 224} 59 . 25! 59 . 25} 59 .25] 59 .25| 54 
London. ....|Hour..|Wk .19} 58 .19} 58 . 20] 58 .21| 58 2144| 55 PPA {ss .23) 55 
Stratford. ...}Hour..|WE . 20} 60 . 20} 60 .20} 60 . 20] 60 . 20} 60 2214] 59 2214) 59 
M anitoba:— 
neuibsvvorrarm ac (PS OUND |e Aslan a aiteanallrees wcllayacilaee aoe . 30} 60 . 30} 60 .30 160 . 30} 60 
British Columbia L 
Nelson”. #2. KET ours Wilko .40] 60 .40] 60 .40 | 60 .40} 60 .40} 60 .40| 60 
Grand Boris! 19 a\yeg|| Vike eee eeeen mee inte es a eel | ee eer Re aes eae Cite ee ern oto nanan itera s 3 nie. oe 
Vancouver...]Week.|Wk.|......|}....]...... 19.25) 55 | 19.45] 50 | 19.45) 50 | 19.45] 50 | 19.45] 50 
*No records. 
COREMAKERS. 
Nova Scotia:— 
Amherst... Sec BOE RA, Male 1.50} 60 1.50} 60 1.50] 60 1.50} 60 1.50} 60 1.75} 60 1.75} 60 
Halifax...... Day. .|Wk. 1.50} 54 1.50) 54 1.50} 54 1.50) 54 1.50} 54 1,50] 54 1.50} 54 
New Glasgow|Hour..|Wk. 1714 .|5734 1714 |5734| .1714|5734 .17144|573% 17144|5734| .1714|5734 1714|5784 
NEROTHOTING @ IDRIS alle ells who cle oclles eo. : LAZO coseuea| ane ecs | Pcegel|| mre OU aman 200s eo a e2R00 eae 
New Brunswick: 
Fredericton. .|Hour..|Wk. . 10} 60 . 10} 60 .10} 60 .10) 60 .10} 60 .12} 60 {13 8-9) 54 
Quebec:— 
Cowansville..|Day../Wk.|...... Seal e100) GO 3.00} 60 3.00] 60 3.00} 60 3.00] 60 3.00} 60 
Montreal....|Hour..}Wk. 1714] 60 1714] 60 . 20) 60 .20| 60 25 60 .24| 60 .24| 60 
Ontario:— 
Brantford. ..|Hour..|Wk. .07! 60 .09| 60 .10} 60 .12| 60 .12} 60 .12} 60 .12} 60 
Carleton Pl. .|Hour..|Wk. . 20] 60 .20| 60 . 20] 60 2214] 60 2214| 60 | 2214.| 60 . 30} 60 
Dundas .|Hour..)}Wk. BLO OS LS) eo - 16) 55 ni BA S95) 217) 55 ae Ba yaisy Pets is) .15: 7} 55 
Galtnre: at: Hour..|Wk. 1214| 55 1244] 55 .14} 55 Bal Ky feats y) .14| 55 Bs 4 badass) . 15] 55 
f 214% 21% 21% 22% 221% 22% .25 
Hamilton....|Hour..|Wk.|...... il ieieee nice real oes Ree ba sn EPs || aie aan fn a 27-30] 55 | 27-32] 55 
Ottawa sae} Memes Day. .|Dy 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.75! 10 V7.5) 20) 2.00! 10 
Morontow ene: Je TORT ANG cei Nec ene tes aeath e Oedenel ge ee 21.50) 55 | 21.75] 55 | 21.75] 55 | 22.25] 55 
Manitoba:— 
Moe tonnes css err ea | Paaete | ails sk Shige Si oan .27| 60 2714| 60 | 27.14] 60 . 30} 60 
Alberta:— 
Lethbridge. |Honrc( Wisse Mit rel cel a We Bide Pat Dike sool54 185164 .35] 54 
British Columbia 
Vancouver. --|Week. WV Ree. Sunk Ail ciel eee ee 19.25] 55 | 19.45] 50 | 19.45] 50 | 19.45] 50 | 19.45! 50 
tT} 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 591 


IRON MOULDERS.—Continued. 


Unit 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
LOcaALiry. a oe aes 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages| Hrs. 


Per $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nora Scotia:— f 
Ambherst.....|Day..|Wk.| 2.75! 60 2.75) 60 2.75) 60 3.00} 60 3.00] 60 3.25} 60 3.25) 60 
PlaQiraxn cs Day... |Wk.|> 2.25) 54) 2.25) 54 2.25) 54 2.25) 54 2.25) 54 2.25) 54 2.25) 54 
2.35 2.35 2.35 2.5 2 50 225) 3.00 
New Glasgow] Hour..|Wk. . 2015734 . 22/5734 .22|5784| .221415734) . 2214/5734 .25|5734) .2714|57384 
New Brunswick: 
Fredericton..|Hour../Wk.| .228] 54 | .223| 54 | .223] 54] .222] 54 | .203| 54 | .228) 54 | .2902] 54 
St; Johny ...2% Week. |Wk. |.11-18] 54 {11-18 | 54 /11-18 | 54 |/11-18 | 54 |11-18 | 54 111-18 | 54 /11-18 | 54 
Sussex. ....:]/Hour..|Wk. .18} 60 .18} 60 .18] 60 .20) 60 . 20) 60 . 20/5844 . 23/5844 
Quebec: 

‘Cowansville..|Week .|Wk.| 12.00} 60 | 12.00) 60 | 15.00} 60 | 15.00) 60 | 15.00) 60 | 15.00) 60 | 15.00) 60 
Montreal....|Hour..;Wk.| .2544| 60 | .2714| 60 | .2714) 60 |..274%] 60 .30} 60 .30| 60 .30] 60 
St. Hyacinthe|Week.|Wk.| 13.50} 60 | 13.50] 60 | 15.00] 60 | 15.00} 60 | 15.00} 60 | 15.00] 60 | 15.00} 60 

Ontario:— . 
Brantford. ..}Hour..|Wk.| .2514| 60 .27| 60 PAT AID) .28] 60 29) 60 . 30} 50 . 30} 50 
Carleton Pl..|Hour..|Wk.| .26}4| 60 .2714| 60 . 30} 60 ,30] 60 | .3244] 60 | .3244] 60 | .3214) 60 
Bundas’s «2: Hour..|Wk.| .28.3] 55 -28 22), 557 |) 28.5) 55 .29| 55 | .28.4] 55 | .30.9] 55 .32.6} 55 
Galtser. geome Hour..|Wk 25) 55 24) 55 .25) 55 24| 55 .27| 55 28). 55 28) 55 
30 30 . 30 30 31% 34 34 
Ottawa...... Day. .|Dy 2.25| 10 2 50) 10 2.75) 10 2.75) 10 3.00} 10 3.00} 10 3.00] 10 
Guelphiceds4 Hour..|Wk. .25| 54 Pool oe .25| 54 2714| 54 2714) 54 .30} 54 .30] 54 
London..... Hour..|Wk.| .2384%) 55 .244%| 55 .25| 55 .27| 55 .27| 55 284%] 55 .29| 56 
Stratford....|Hour..;Wk.| .2214| 59 .224%| 59 | .2214) 59 .224%| 59 .25| 59 .25| 59 .25| 59 
Manttoba:— 
Winnipeg....|Hour..}.... .30} 60 | .3214] 60 | .3214) 60 .35}| 60 .35| 55 .385| 55 | .3714| 55 
British Columbia 
Nelson...... Hour..|Wk. .45) 54 45) 54 | .45) 54 .45) 54 .90| 54 .50} 54 .50} 54 
Grand Forks.|Day..|Wk.| 3.50] 54 3.75| 54 3.75} 54 4.00} 54 4.00] 54 4.00) 54 4.00] 54 
Vancouver...|Week.|Wk.| 20.80] 50 | 20.80] 50 | 22.20] 50 | 22.20] 50 | 22.20) 50 | 22.20! 50 | 22.20) 50 


COREMAKERS.—Continued. 


Nova Scotia:— 
Ambherst..... Day. .|Wk 1.75] 60 1.75} 60 2.00) 60 2.00) 60 2 25| 60 2.25) 60 2.50} 60 
Halifax: . 20% Day..|Wk.| 2.00) 54 DADAMS: § 2.25) 54 2.25) 54 PAE) ae! 2.35) 54 2.35] 54 
New Glasgow|Hour..|Wk.| .1714|5734| .1714|5734| .1714|5734| .1734)5734) .1724|57%4 .1714|5734 . 2015734 
WearmlontheneDay wee ie. oe OUlne a |s  2e OO creel | 2 20 | ee - 225i QOS at scl Gaeece lies = sil eer Larios 
New Brunswick: 
Fredericton. .|Hour..|Wk.|/13 8-9] 54 |13 8-9| 54 |13 8-9] 54 |13 8-9} 54 113 8-9} 54 |13 8-9) 54 .15} 54 
Quebec:— 5 
Cowansville..|Day..|Wk.} 3.00) 60 3.0C] 60 3.00] 60 3.00] 60 3.00} 60 3.00} 60 3.90} 60 
Montreal... .|/Hour..|Wk. .24| 60 . 24] 60 .24| 60 .24| 60 2714} 60 . 30] 60 . 380} 60 
Ontarto.:-— ; 
Brantford. ..|Hour..|Wk. .14} 60 .12} 60 . 15} 60 .15} 60 16| 60 YA EXD) 17| 50 
Carleton Pl. .|Hour..|Wk. .30] 60 30} 60 .30| 60 | .38214] 60 3214| 60 | .3214| 60 3214] 60 
Dundas.....|Hour-..|Wk.| .18.3| 55 | .22.2| 55 | .22.1) 55°| .21.7) 55 20.61 55 | .23.3} 55 26.3) 55 
Gale2e. 26s a. Hour..|Wk. aay) CSS .15| 55 . 15) 55 - 15,55 pho|e 55 .16} 55 .16} 55 
p25 25: 125 as a5 .26 .26 
Hamilton....|Hour../Wk.| 27-32] 55 | 27-35) 55 | 28-35) 55 | 28-87) 55 | 28-38) 55 30-40] 55 | 30-40} 55 
Ottawa...... Day aay «| 2.00) 10 2.40} 10 2.40) 10 2.40) 10 2.40) 10 2.40) 9 250) 9 
Doronto.....; Hour..|Wk.| 21.92] 55 | 22.45] 55 | 20.82) 55 | 21.79] 55 | 24.31) 55 23.69] 55 | 23.96] 55 
Manitoba:— 4 
Winnipeg....|Hour..|Wk. .30} 60 .30] 60.| 3234.|] 60 | .3214] 60 | 32.%4) 55 .35) 55 hODIOo 
Alberta:— 3 
Lethbridge... .|Hour..|Wk. .35| 54 .35| 54 .o0| 54 .35| 54 1 ob} woe .30| 54 .385| 54 
British Columbia 4) 
Vancouver...|Week.|Wk.| 20.80] 50 | 20.80} 50 | 22.20) 50 | 22.20 50 | 22.20] 50 | 22.20) 50 | 22 20} 50 


592 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 
BOILERMAKERS. 
Unit. 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Loca.iry. mrt Manca ey Mears Peeps en Mise (Sa rete ee 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages) Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.} Wages| Hrs. Wages! Hrs. 
Per $ $ $ $ 3 $ 3 
Nova Scotia:— 
Dartmouth. .|Week.)/Wk.| 10-12} 54 | 10-12) 54 | 10-12] 54 | 13.50} 54 | 15.00] 54 | 13.00] 54 | 15.00] 54 
New Glasgow|Hour.:|Wk.| .1744|5734| .1734|5784| .1734|5734| 17.44|5734| 18.44|5734| .1814|5734| 18% 5734 
Yarmouth...|Day..|Wk.|...... See ll eeeeeetes qe eae al Sas Lv 5} eee | Celene ote eee ene OO I aale OO 
Quebec:— 
fonereal sat Etour. 3) Wik Fess. <\)-atete. 2a areush cael ae eell Steal eae ortega kere es eet een | ena .24) 55 
St. Hyacinthe|Week.|Wk.| 10.50} 60 | 10.50} 60 | 10.50} 60 | 10.50] 60 | 10.50] 60 | 12.00] 54 | 12.00] 54 
Ontario:— 
Brantford...|Day..|Wk.| 1.48] 55 152) 455 1:60) 55 IL 7A 0) |) ats 1.74] 55 LoleDo 1.85/55 
alte ex. Hour..|Wk.| 17-20] 55 | 18- 551} 21-25) 55 .22-| 55 2214| 55 | 23- 55 | 22144-| 55 
2244 274% 27% 274% .27% 
Guelph: 2. Hour..|Wk. Bas emi Rec Od Met Mae eae eae Weta ned cer ME a SiR Shee YN ne .16] 59 
London..... Hour..|Wk. .20| 58 .20] 58 .21| 58 22] 58 , «22 55 23.| 55 7 20\" 00 
Toronto..... Bs Ros emi WA sey Rene ACR rll Pac eal MA eete tee Schl eee ih 23.75] 55 | 24.25) 55 | 25.00] 55 | 26.00] 55 
British Co umbia 
Vancouver. ..|Week.|Wk.} 19.25] 55 | 19.25] 55 | 19.25] 55 | 18.00] 50 | 18.00] 55 | 19.45 50 | 19.45} 50 
Victoria..... UD idc gl WLS fesm cs ce, celts oer lee pt eal Leces el tee aaa cal ok ee Bl Sle ol ee 3.50} 54 3.50] 54 
MACHINISTS. 
Nova Scotia:— 
Dartmouth. .|Week.|Wk.|...... etoile here ail| doscake liane Bee eee ares tel Meee ace Set | abana tatatl Steno tell ener none ero 15 54 
New Glasgow|Hour..|Wk.| .2214] 57 2214/5734! .2216/5734| .2214|5734| .2214|5734| .2214|5784| 22.00 5734 
New Brunswick: 
SOUS SOR ey ering ant LO ar ve Wi lceat hace sallla a eae .16| 60 . 16] 60 .16} 60 - 20} 60 .20} 60 
Quebec:— + 
Cowansville..|Week.|Wk.|......].... 9.00] 60 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 | 10.50) 60 | 10.50] 60 
Mion-trest] aero ure. i Wiican ye eel eee oe Br Rexe Catv at foe Selec Bell a kanes See ch ha cioso asic ..| .2236] 55 
St. Hyacinthe}Week.|Wk.|...... 10.50} 60 | 10.50} 60 | 12.00] 60 | 12.00] 60 | 12.00] 60 | 12.00] 60 
Ontario:— 
Dundas..... Hour..|Wk 16.5] 55 A7.2) 55 | 18.5 |55 202 7)'255 21.4] 55 21.5] 55 23.1). 55 
Galtiomnoee Hour..|Wk.| 16-25] 55 | 16-25] 55.| 16-25] 55 1744-| 55 | 1714-| 55 | 17%-| 55 | 19 -! 55 
271% 29 29 31% 
Guelph...... Tove Viakca| sere ec aie .25| 59 .25| 59 .25| 59 .25| 59 .30} 59 .30} 59° 
Hamilton... .|/Hour..|Wk 2214) 55 22)4| 55 | 1.221%! 55 2216] 55 SOAS fists. pes) ays) . 25] 55 
London Hour..|Wk .20] 58 ~20| 58 .21| 58 221458) ~22) 55 pe ioe .23| 55 
Ottawa... ..5 OER e NON AR ae 2.00) 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2a25) ALO 225 el0 2.25; 10 
Stratford....|Hour..|Wk.|...... . 20] 60 . 20} 60 .21} 60 | .2214) 60 2214] 59 .23] 59 
Manitoba:— 
Brandon . ...|Hour../Wk. .25} 60 . 25) 60 .25| 60 .25)| 60 .25| 60 25} 60 .25} 60 
By raGIpeg Tx ote| Wis | oe ol Cente oe eel eee ean hi Meee 2714) 60 . 30] 60 . 30] 60 . 30} 60 
British Columbia 
Nelson...... Hour..|Wk .35| 60 .35} 60 .35} 60 .35] 60 .35} 60 .35| 60 . 35} 60 
Vancouver...|Week.|Wk.} 16.50] 55 | 16.50] 55 17.80) 55 | 18.00] 50 | 18.00] 50 | 18.00] 50 | 18.00] 50 
Victoria..... Day.. Wee Adi (03s (atl spares a Sada''sia:is|lesre ais tote ica ait, | eParege | exegeceee |e arene eee teeta 3.25] 54 3.25) 54 
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COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 593 
; BOILERMAKERS .—Continued. 
Unit 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locauiry. 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages}Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages| Hrs. Wages}Hrs. 
Per $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia:— 
Dartmouth. .|Week.|Wk.| 15.00] 54 | 15.00} 54 | 15.00] 54 | 15.00} 54 | 15.00] 54 | 15.00] 54 | 15.00} 54 
New Glasgow|Hour..|Wk. . 20/5734 .20)5784 . 20)5734 .20)5734| .2134|5734| .2214|5734 - 2415734 
Varmouth.... Day. .(Wk. 2.00). ... 2 SOO tia pe ABER A |p? aces 5) | hs ee UPTON ls ae raed a)| Rae 2e25\oee 
Quebec:— 
Montreal... .}Hour..|Wk. 24) 55 »26} 55 28) 55 .28| 55 .30) 55 .30| 55 .30! 55 
St. Hyacinthe|Week.}/Wk.| 12.00] 54 | 13.50} 54 | 13.50] *54 | 15.00] 54 | 15.00] 54 | 15.00] 54 | 15.00] 54 
Ontario:— 
Brantford...|Day..|Wk. 1.98) 55 23232)) 55. 2.03) 55 2.20) 55 2274 | oe 2.25) 55 2.43) 55 
Craltiee ore eves Hour..|Wk.| .22%%) 55 .26| 55 .26| 55 | .22%| 55 | .264%4] 55 .25| 55 -25 | 55 
27% 271% 27% .28% .30 321% 230) 
Guelph*..... Hour..|Wk. .18} 59 .20| 59 .2244) 59 25! 59 271%) 59 27344} 59 | .271%] 59 
London..... Hour..|Wk.| .2344! 55 241%%4| 55 | .2414| 55 . 26) 55 227) Oo .28) 55 29) 55 
SROTONLO sy. «7 Hour..|Wk.| 28.00] 55 | 25.86} 55 | 27.89) 55 | 27.98] 55 | 30.76] 55 | 30.00] 55 | 29.07] 55 
British Columbia 
Vancouver...|Week.|}Wk.| 20.80} 50 | 20.80} 50 | 20.80] 50 | 20.80] 50 | 20.80! 50 |} 20.80] 50 | 20.80] 50 
Wictoriasc. 4. Day..|Wk.} 3.50} 54 3 50) 54 3.50} 54 3. COW OF 3.75) 54 3.75) 54 3.75) 54 
MACHINISTS.—Continued. 
Nova Scotia:— 
Dartmouth, .|Week.|/Wk.| 15.00} 54 | 15.00} 54 | 15.00} 54 | 15.00] 54 | 15,00) 54 | 18.00] 54 | 18.00} 54 
New Glasgow] Hour..|Wk. .23)5734 . 2515734 .25)5734 .25)5734 .25|5734| .2714615734| .271415734 
New Brunswick: 
DUSSER inte tn Hour..|Wk. 20; 60 .20!| 60 . 20} 60 .20} 60 . 22) 60 .23| 60 .23{ 60 
Quebec:— 
Cowansville..|Week.|Wk.| 10.50} 60 | 10.50} 60 | 12.00] 60 | 12.00) 60 | 12.00) 60 | 13.50} 60 | 13.50} 60 
Montreal....|Hour..|Wk. 24! 55 .25) 55 .25| 55 -28) 55 . 380} 55 .30} 55 . 380} 55 
St. Hyacinthe] Week .}/Wk.| 12.00} 60 | 13.50} 60 | 13.50) 60 | 15.00} 60 | 15.00) 60 | 15.00} 60 | 15.00; 60 
Ontario:— j 
Dundas..... Hour..}Wk.} 23.7) 55 22.8) 55 Zon loo! 24.1) 55 25.2) 55 24.8) 55 Zon Oo) 
Galt ocean, ot Hour..|Wk. 19 -| 55 20 -| 55 20 -| 55 21 -| 55 | .2214) 55 | 2314-] 55 24 -| 55 
31% 31% 31% 33 33 35 35 
Guelph...... Hour..|Wk. .30} 59 .30] 59 .30| 59 .35) 59 .30| 59 30} 59 .35} 59 
Hamilton Hour..|Wk. +25| 5D 25) 55 .26} 55 .26| 55 | .2734) 55 2714) 55 29) 55 
London..... Hour..|Wk.| .2314%| 55 2414| 55 20) 5 225) 55 26] 55 .28}) 55 .30} 55 
Ottawa... ... Day Dy 2.50) 10 2.50} 10 2.75} 10 2.75| 10 3.00} 10 3.00} 10 3.00! 10 
Stratford....|/Hour..}Wk. 23) 59 .23) 59 .23] 59 . 25) 59 25) 59 .25| 59 .25) 59 
Manitoba:— 
Brandon. ...|Hour..|Wk. 25) 60 . 30} 60 .30] 60 .30} 60 .32} 60 .34| 60 .34! 60 
Winnipeg....|Hour..}Wk.} .3214| 60 3214} 60 .35} 60 .35| 60 | .3714} 55 3714} 55 -40} 55 
British Columbia y 
Welson. 5 4.4: Hour..|Wk .45| 54 .45) 54 .45) 54 45 4 45) 54 .45) 54 .54] 54 
WVancouver...}|Week.|Wk.| 20.00] 50 | 20.00] 50 } 20.00} 50 | 20.00} 50 | 20.00} 50 } 20.00) 50 | 20.00; 50 
Victoria..... Day. .|Wk 3.25) 54 3 25) 54 3,50] 54 3.50) 54 3.50} 54 3 50] 54 4.00) 54 
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BRASS MOULDERS. 


Unit: 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locauiry. | a eel eae ee cee 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.} Wages|Hrs.| Wages| Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ 3g $ $ 
Nova Scotia:— |}, Per 
Wiermonthis. dO awtleode eekly iS ey [ es Pa SRRRS Sh eal cea | aie ae ocg mae | RSs eee QNOOl? aoe ROO pte 
Ontario:— . : ; 
Belleville....)/Hour..}Wk.; .174%| 59 | 17.14; 59 17%! 59 .20] 59 20| 59 20} 59 .20} 59 
Brantford. . ./Hour..|Wk.|...... sie esl | tS eee RS 2216] 60 | .2214] 60 | .2814] 60 .25] 60 .25| 60 
Hamilton...:|Hour..}Wk.|...... Ss sen 5 Paced keke’ yet Leh Seren eos Rage Paes or ca eeWal lin’ oc 30-40} 55 | 30-40]. 55 
Peterborough}Hour..|Wk. PAO YS) a PAO) | CT - .20) 55 | 12214) 55 | 2214) 55. | .22446] 55 | 122%) 55 
British Columbia | 
Victoria..... Day. .|Wk.} 3.00} 60 3.00} 60 3.00} 60 3.00} 54 3.00] 54 3.00} 54 3.00] 54 


SHEET METAL WORKERS. 


Nova Scotia:— 

Halifax. 2... Day. |} Wk) b.50} 54 1.50} 54 1.60) 54 peel! Ges 1.75} 54 1.75) 54 1.75) 54 
New Brunswick: 

Fredericton. .|Hour..|Wk.|13 8-9] 60 |13 S—9} 60 |13 8-9} 60 |13 8-9} 60 |13 8-9] 60 | 15.00] 60 } 15.00] 54 

Sackville. ...|Day.../Wk.|...... De le ALR Fe EN aeRO Te et Pret | ees ya 01 ECGXG) 1.50} 60 1.50} 60 1.50} 60 

Sd ODM: pes wt Week.|Wk.| 12-15] 54 | 12-15). 54 | 12-15] 54 | 12-1£} 54 | 12-15) 54 | 12-15) 54 | 12-15) 54 
Ontario:— 

Galton cates Hour..;Wk.| .14-| 55 .14-} 55 | .1434| 55 .16-} 55 -16-| 55 .17-| 55 .18-] 55 

.20 P21, \\¢ Pa 22% .24: .25 .27 

ondonemuer FLOUr As Wis lies eecaGll ees, Melee etey GIy ie cults toate tall Mas | yeaa rh . 20} 60 . 20} 60 .20] 60 
Manitoba:— f 

Wiebebeai ovsrm eet Na Kaxbadal N\'Aagl beeen Stal eirall bstonle wlhaentec eterno ence .26/ 60 | .2734] 60 | .2714] 60 .30] 60 
British Columbia 

Vancouver... .|Week.}Wk.} 13.75) 55 | 18.75] 55 | 14.25] 55 | 15.00] 55 | 15.00} 50 | 15.00} 50 | 16.60} 50 
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BRASS MOULDERS.—Continued. 


. . as 


Unit. 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Lecaurry, |} J] —_ |, |__| __ cr ——_|—|— 
Wages) Hrs.) Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs. Wages Hrs.| Wages|Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia:— | Per ; { 
Yarmouth...|Day..}.... ROO Wes Petar 2Olnalais)|t ) apraeO lates a ee eO \alatabe yh ra wwOt, laa wee e2Oll, we sific nacelle. 
Ontario:— 
Belleville... .|Hour..|Wk. .20| 59 .20| 59 .20] 59 2214) 59 | .2214}.59 | .2214| 59 221%} 59 
Brantford. ..|Hour..)Wk. .25| 60 .27| 60 .25) 60 | .26144] 60 | .2714) 60 | .2714] 50 | .271%4) 50 
Hamilton....|/Hour..|Wk.| 30-42} 55 | 30-44] 55 | 338-45) 55 | 33-45) 55 | 33-46) 55 | 33-47] 55 | 33-47) 55 
Peterborough|Hour..|Wk.| .2214] 55 | .2214| 55 .2246| 55 2251) 55 25) 55 26) 55 .26) 5& 
British Columbia | 
Wictoria,.... Day. .|Wk.}| 3.00] 54 3.00) 54 3.00} 54 3.00) 54 3.00] 54 | 4.00) 50 4.00] 50 
SHEET METAL WORKERS.—Continued. 
) 
Nowa Scotia:— ** sd ce cis ** 
Halifax...... Day..|Wk.| 2.00) 54 2.25] 54 | 20-25) 54 | 20-25) 54 | 22-28 "54 | 25-30] 54 | 30-35] 54 
New Erunswick: 
i#redericton. .|Hour..|Wk. 15] 54 15) 54 ~L6} 54 5) 54 15]. 54 163¢| 54 1624) 54 
Sackville. ...)/Day..|Wk. 1.65} 60 1.65} 60 1.75) 60 75| 59 1.75; 59 2.00} 59 2.25| 59 
StoJobnin..4 Week.|Wk.| 12-15] 54 | 12-15} 54 | 12-15] 54 | 12-15] 54 |, 12-15] 54 } 12-15) 54 | 12-15) 54 
Ontario :— 
Galt wo sae Hour..|Wk 18-| 55 18-| 55 | .18%) 55 .19-| 55 19-] 55 19-| 55 20-| 55 
27 29 .29 31% 31% 33 33 
London..... Hour..|Wk 21] 60 21| 60 .21 | 60 2114] 60 2219| 60 25; 60 2614) 60 
Manitoba:— 
Winnipeg....|Hour..|Wk. .30} 60 .80] 60 | .8214) 60 | .8214} 60 } .3214) 55 .30| 55 | .8734| 55 
British Columbia 
Vancouver...|Week.|Wk.| 16.60] 50 | 16.60] 50 | 16.60} 50 | 16.60] 50 | 16.60} 50 | 16.60) 50 | 16.60} 50 


**kPer Hour 
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PATTERNMAKERS. 
; Unit. 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locatiry. 2 FE | Ir 
Wages} Hrs .| Wages] Hrs _| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.} Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs 
$ $ $ $ 3 $ $ 
Nova Scotia:— | Per 
Ambherst.....|Day..|Wk.} 2.00} 60 2.00} 60 2.00} 60 2.00} 60 2.00} 60 2.25) 60 2.25} 60 
Dartmouth. .|Week.|Wk |......).... 12.00} 54 | 12.00) 54 | 13.50) 54 | 15.00} 54 | 15.00] 54 |] 15.00] 54 
Malitaxie en: Day..|Wk.| 2.00} 54 2225) 54 2.00) 54 2.00) 54 2.00) 54 2.00} 54 2.00) 54 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
New Glasgow]Hou1..|Wk. .20)5734 -21)5734| .2214615734) .22146)5734 .22)5734 22/5734 . 2215734 
New Brunswick: 


Sackville....|Day..}Wk.| 1.60} 60 1.60] 60 1.60} 60 1.75} 60 1.75} 60 1.75} 60 2.00} 60 


Fredericton. .|Hour..}Wk. .25} 60 .25| 60 .25| 60 .25| 60 .25} 60 -25| 60 {27 7-9) 54 
Quebec:— fs 

Montreal... | Week 2] Wie Poi a2 its sale ns ecu face cl cp nice Glo ccc lte gtetneval mee een | oie eee en | 

St. Hyacinthe|Week.|Wk.|......].... 12.00} 60 ; 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 | 12.00] 60 | 12.00! 60 | 12.00! 60 
Ontario:— 

Bracebridge well) ayaes VWilcel ae Senet ems vee | 2.C0| 60 2.00} 60 22560) 2251060 2.40} 60 

Brantford. . .|Hour..|Wk. .15} 60 . 15} 60 .16] €0 .16| 60 .17} 60 .17| 60 .18} 60 

Carleton Pl..|Hour..}Wk. .20} 60 .2C}) 60 . 20] 60 . 20} 60 .20] 60 .20] 60 .25} 60 

Dundas..... Hour. |Wk. LASS 1. ESr Sl 55 119) 55] S21 OV taaar 222 N55 2 hel DOM mee ao oS 

ral Stee eee Hour..|Wk 16-| 55 16-| 55 1744) 55 .18%)| 55 18%! 55 2144) 55 24-| 55 

19% Pall 23% . 2344 23% 261% .29 

LSE NeVI A A NERO ed MMA ees aoilas o Alene adllnaognilnane 6h Sea Lae ene | see dl 2 meh ....| 27-30] 55 | 28-30] 55 

Ottawa...... Day..|Dy .| 2.25} 10 25251) 10: 2.50; 10 2.50} 10 23751) 10) 2275110 2.75) 10 

Toronto.) - IWC] | Wace ara ree be ete erie gers | ete [oe Le : 28.75] 55 | 29.50] 55 | 29.90] 55 | 31.00] 55 
Manitoba:— 

VVC Gas crape Cyt | Voces | ee et | eee ae Tee Dee . 30; 60 .30} 60 .30} 60 . 30] 60 
British Columbia 

Nelson...... EL UAV kone ee | eee -40} 60 .40} 60 .40] 60 .40} 60 .40) 60 -40} 66 

Vancouver.. -|Week.{Wk.| 16.50! 55 | 16.50] 55 | 19 25] 55 20.80} 50 | 20.80} 50 | 20.80] 55 | 20.80} 50 

Victoria..... Day..|Wk.| 3.25] 60 PPE (HO) 3.25) 60 3.25] 60 3.25) 54 3.25} 54 3.25} 54 

MACHINISTS. 

Nova Scotia:— 

Dartmouth | Week :| WK. 5.50 2), ule lave ceate hance esas, oa be atte ate a te ae ee 15.00} 54 | 15.00} 54 
Quebec:— 

St. Hyacinthe|Week.}Wk.|......].... 10.50} 60 | 10.50} 60 | 12.00] 60 | 12.60] 69 | 12.00] 60 | 12.00! 60 

Montreal,..-.| Hoar. | WIE. seas 3154 eae leet sas craic areed sc aleeatl rept aes | nae ao 2214) 55 
Ontario:— 

Stratford....|Hour..|Wk.}......].... . 20} 6C .20! 60 .21; 60 | .22%|] 60 | .221%4] 59 .23) 59 

Guelph...... ELOurs. | Wiked eee alone: .25| 59 seep | t58) .25} 59 .25} 59 .30} 59 .380} 59 

Ottawa...... Daye Dylon nee 2.00] 10 2.00] 10 2.00} 10 2.25] 10 2 oot 10) 2.25} 10 
British Columbia 

Nelson MAeeor Hour. .|Wk. .35| 60 .385} 60 . 35} 60 .35} 60 .35} 60 .35} 60 .35} 60 

Victoria..... Da WIR si siniste doles feon ess | Se el cence ohare celta Meal eee ea a 3.25) 54 3.25) 54 
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PATTERNMAKERS.—Continued. 


1912 1913 


Unit 1907 1908 1909 1910 
Locauity. Se eo, f ale 
Wages({Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs .} Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia:— | Per 

Amherst.....|/Day..|Wk.| 2.25) 60 2.25) 60 2.25) 60 2.50) 60 3.00] 60 3.00} 60 

Dartmouth. .}Week.|Wk.} 15.00} 54 | 15.00} 54 | 15.00} 54 | 15.00) 54 15.00] 54 | 15.00) 54 

Maniax ens Day. .|Wk 2.00] 54 2.00} 54 | * .30} 54 | * .30) 54 * 30) 54 | * .380} 54 

2.50 2.50 .36 AG) ; .36 .45 

New Glasgow] Hour..)/Wk. .22)5734 ~ 22/5734 ~22)5734 . 22/5734) . 5734) 1221415734) .2246)5734 
New Brunswick: 

Sackville....|Day..|Wh.| 2.10! 60 2.10) 60 2.25) 60 2.50) 59 2.50) 59 2.50) 59 

Fredericton. .|Hour..]|Wk.|27 7-9| 54 |27 7-9] 54 .80] 54 .30] 54 30! 54 30 {54 
Quebec:— ; 

Montreal....|/Week.|Wk.! 16.50} 55 | 17.87) 55 | 19.25} 55 | 19.25) 55 } 20.62} 55 | 22 55 | 22 55 

St. Hyacinthe|Week.|Wk.| 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 | 15.00] 60 | 15.00] 60 } 15.00} GO } 15.00) 60 {| 15.00) 60 
Ontario:— 

Bracebridge..|Day..|Wk.| 2.40] 60 2.50} 60 2.50) 60 2.50} 60 2) 751260 2.75) 60 2.75; 60 

Brantford. . .|Hour..|Wk. .19] 60 | .1834} 60 | .1814| 60 . 20) 60 .23| 60 25) 55 .25) 55 

Carleton Pl. .|Hour..]Wk. .25) 60 .25| 60 .25| 60 .25] 60 .25} 60 ,25} 60 .30} 60 

Dundas..... Hour..)Wk.} .25.8] 55 | .28.7) 55 ,28| 55 | .27.2) 55 | :26.2] 55 |] .26.4) 55 | .29.8) 55 

Galleys. cist’. Hour..|Wk 24-| 55 2214) 55 24-) 55 2214) 55 -25-} 55 24-| 55 2714] 55 

: .29 .29 .29 ay) .29 32% 34 

Hamilton....|Hour..}Wk.| 28-30] 55 | 29-32] 55 | 29-32] 55 | 29-32} 55 | 30-34] 55 | 30-35) 55 | 30-37) 55 

OLLAWAss2.665 Day. .|Dy .| 2.75} 10 3.00; 10 3.00) 10 3.00] 10 3.25; 10 3250) 10 S275 10 

‘Eoronto’..,..% Week.|Wk.| 32.63] 55 | 31.85] 55 | 30.45) 55 | 32.04] 55 | 33.84] 55 | 34.41) 55 | 37,56) 55 
Manitoba:— 

Winnipeg....|Hour..|Wk.| .3214] 60 | .3214| 60 .35] 60 .35) 60 | .3734) 55 | .38714) 55 40} 55 
British Columbia 

Nelson? 3h. 3 Hour..|Wk.| - .50) 54 .00} 54 .50| 54 .50} 54 50} 54 .50} 54 .50) 54 

Vancouver/. .|Week.|Wk.| 22.20} 50 | 22.20} 50 | 22.20} 50 | 22.20 50 | 22.20] 50 | 22.20) 50 | 25.00} 50 

Victoria.:... Day..|Wk.| 3.25) 54 3.25] 54 3.25] 54 3.25} 54 3.25) 54 4,25) 50 4.25| 50 

*Per hour. 


MACHINISTS.—Continued, 


{ J 
Nova Scotia:— Z 
Dartmouth. .|Week.|Wk.| 15.00] 54 | 15.00} 54 | 15.00] 54 | 15.00} 54 15.00] 54 | 18.00} 54 | 18.00} 54 
Quebec:— y 
St. Hyacinthe|Week.|Wk.| 12.00} 60 | 13.50] 60 | 13,50 60 | 15.00} 60 | 15.00} 60 | 15,00 60 15.00} 60 
Montreal... .|Hour..|Wk. .24) 55 .25| 55 .25] 55 .28] 55 30} 55 ,30) 55 .80} 55 
Ontario:— : 
Stratford. ...|Hour..|Wk. p20) D9 -28) 59 . 23} 59 . 25) 59 2E} 59 25| 59 25} 59 
Guelph...... Hour..|Wk 30} 59 30} 59 .30} 59 35) 59 35}, 59 35) 59 59 
Ottawa...... Day. .|Dy 2.50} 10 2.50} 10 2.75; 10 2.75| 10 3.00] 10 3.00} 10 3.00} 10 
British Columbia 3 
Nelson...... Hour..|Wk 45| 54 .45| 54 45) 54 45} 54 45} 54 45} 54 45| 54 
‘Victoria..... Day. .|Wk 3.25) 54 3.25) 54 3.50) 54 3.50} 54 BAW AS A ioco ake eed taco tesdree: veto lomog oh 
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IRON MOULDERS. 


Unit. 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locanity. § |——————_— [> > — I 
Wages) Hrs. Wages| Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs Wages}Hrs 
$ $ $ $ ' $ 3 $ 

Quebec:— Per : 

St. Hyacinthe|Week .;Wk.}......].... 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 
Ontario:— i 

Stratford....|Hour..]Wk. . 20} 60 .20} 60 .20| 60 .20} 60 .20| 60 |} .2244} 59 .221%! 59 

Guelph......|Hour..|Wk.j .2214] 59 | .2214] 59 .25) 59 520] 59 .25 159 .25) 59 .25) 54 

Ottawa...... Dayal Dyisbe ites 2.00; 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.25} 10 2.25} 10 
British Columbia 

Nelson...... ours. Wikeat teeccelh ae ~ 40.| 60 .40} 60 .40} 60 .40} 60 -40] 60 .40] 60 

REAM aH orks MD ayer ab Wikcsl ge ase ead fac el cbete clove ec tilster vecorell ts tel (ce eet ee ee | ae erat cll ’atsiwreheean he siete 


LABOURERS. 

Nova Scotia:— 

Dartmouth << |)Hour.. | Wiest! 1124) S440 ot al. Caran Eee Peon ra PTs Iva nds Sib ae bitdig ee enc 5 hy 14} 54 
Quebec:— : 

Cowansville..|Week.{Wk.}......}.... 60 60 60 60 60 60 7.50) 60 7.50} 60 7.50} 60 

hetlord it waive ashe ae aes ad ctpyaeell -stanele eas] chon pe creehares oe aad] Siatiexe, ehal] a vepetel| Seansuseie | fecal ean eae Oat: eee aa 
Ontario:— é 

Guelph......: S HELO Ure | VWs katt on perene te Rete 12%! 59 | 12%) 59 .15] 59 -15} 59 .15} 59 .15} 59 

17% 

Saskatchewan: 

Regina tea Dayne Wacnt Pao et earl Rene tel oko es oe giiehlln vohasacezel | ada gyal cbse vekatei] shentel S pevepane ner eae all eae eRe eee 
British Columbia 

Nelson arent: Hour..} Wk.’ . 25] 60 . 30} 60 .30} 60 |} + .30} 60 .30} 60 .30] 60 . 30} 60 

Victoria..... LAN AIG. tre ciao val Rested eae ep all ae odio lenoiadenepoll ata tne Levee eH ee 2.25) 54 2.25} 54 

VII—WOODWORKING. 
(1) Planing Mills. 
PLANER HANDS. 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 
Locauiry. Unit. on 
Wages} Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs. Wages) Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages}Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

New Brunswick:— 

St. Stephen. ..... Week.| 9.00] 60 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 
Ontario:— 

Brockville Gal Sietic, Day..} 1.50] 59 1.50} 59 1.50} 59 7} OO 1.75] 59 

Collingwood...... Hour.. Biolieo -16) 59 | .17%} 59 .20) 59 .20) 59 

Marmora........ Day..} 1.65] 60 2.00! 60 2.00! 60 1.50} 60 2.00} 60 
British Columbia:— 

Wictoria tec ce Hour..}. .30} 59 .30} 59 . 30) 59 . 30) 59 . 30} 59 
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IRON MOULDERS.—Continued. 


Unit. 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
LOCALITY. 
Wages|Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.) Wages| Hrs .| Wages|Hrs.| Wages Hrs.| Wdges|Hrs.| Wages| Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Quebec:— Per 

St. Hyacinthe|Week.|Wk.| 13.50] 60 |13.50 |60 15.00] 60 | 15.00} 60 | 15.00] 60 | 15.00} 60 | 15.00} 60 
Ontario:— 

Stratford....|Hour..;}Wk.| .2214| 59 | ‘.2214| 59 | .2214| 59 | .2214) 59 25) & .25) 59 .20| 59 

Guelph...... Hour..|Wk. .25) 54 .25) 54 .25| 54) .273%4| 54 | .2734| 54 .30) 54 .30) 54 

Ottawa...... Day. .|Dy 2.25) 10 2.50) 10 2.75| 10 2.75| 10 3.00} 10 3.00} 10 3.00} 10 
British Columbia 

Nelson...... Hour..|Wk 45] 54 45) 54 45) 54 45) 54 50] 54 50} 54 .50} 54 


Grand Forks. |Day..|Wk.| 3.501 54 | 3.75| 54 | 3.75| 54| 4.00] 54 | 4.00] 54 4.00| 54. | 4.00) 54 


LABOU RERS.—Continwed. 


Nova Scotia:— 


Dartmouth..|Hour..|Wklo.. cee fece fee eee lee ee eel ee oe faces ee aie lene ee ahah UCB Ai C ev ones cte\ lie toyees 
Quebec:— 
Cowansville.. Week.|Wk.| 8.00} 60 8.00 9.00} 60 9.00! 60 | 10.00] 60 | 10.50} 60 } 10.50] 60 
PRT GEEONC ee IE ete allie eel lieuay sees Gh lev osreb cafes stra fie sy eit) es See 1.75) 60 1.75} 60 1.75} 60 1.75} 60 
Ontario:— 
Guelph...... Hour..|Wk. .15} 59 15) 59 | .17}4| 59 | .1734| 59 | .1734] 59 | .17% 59 | .174%] 59 
174% 17% .25 BP45s 25 25 
Saskatchewan: = 
Regina...... IOS iyiselle o Sais alla eet Saisie (oe oro 2.50} 60 2.50} 60 2.75) 60 3.00! 60 3.00] 60 
British Columbia 
Nelson: 4). Hour..|Wk.| .3344| 5 .3314| 54 | .8381%) 54 | .338 54 3314] 54 | .33)4| 54] . 3314] 54 
Victoria..... Day..|Wk.}| 2.25} 54 2.25| 54 2.25) 54 2.25) 54 BD GO Bao a cle oles cered enelerw ete hata 
| 
VII.— WOODWORKING. 
(1) Planing Mills. 
a + 
PLANER HANDS.—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locauirty. Unit. z i f 
Wages|Hrs .| Wages|Hrs. Wages|Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.) Wages Hrs.| Wages Hrs. Wages} Hrs. 
3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick:— x . 
St. Stephen...... Week.| 10.00] 60 | 10.50) 60 | 10.50 60 | 10.50} 60 | 12.00] 60 } 12.00) 60 12.00} 60 
Ontario:— 5 2.001 59 ae 00| 59 
Brockville....... Day.. $275) 59 1.75) 59 1.75} 59 1.75 59 2.00) 59 Zi 0 . os 
Collingwood...... Hour..| .2244| 59 .221%4| 59 | .23% 59 | .2314| 59 .24) 59 25 59 2674 59 
Marmorsa......-. Day. .| 2-00 59 2.00} 59 2.00} 59 2.00} 59 2.00) 59 9525) 59 2.40| 59 
’ 
British Columbia:— a 
"Victoria te a ...|Hour 30| 59 3314| 59 3314| 59 | .387% 59 8714| 59 3714| 59 3714| 59 
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(2) Sash and Door Factories. 
DOOR MAKERS. 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
* Locauiry, Unit. oc = Re | oi Dee See Ga ee 
W ages) Hrs.} Wages|Hrs.} Wages|Hrs. Wages) Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.| Wages/Hrs. Wages} Hrs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia:— 

Yarmouth se... Week.| 10.06) 60 | 10.00] 60 | 10.00] 60 | 10.00 60 | 10.00} 60 | 10.00] 60 | 10.00} 60 
Quebec:— 

Pachiney.55.-. 5. Week.| 12.00} 60 | 12.00] 60 | 12.00] 58 | 12.00 58 | 12.00} 58 | 13.00] 55 | 13.00} 55 
Ontario:— 

Bracebridge... .. . Week.) 11.10} 60 | 11.10] 60 | 11.10] 60 | 11.10 60 | 11.10} 60 | 11.10] 60 | 12.00} 60 
British Columbia:— 

Wilctoria teres: Hour . 30} 59 . 30] 59 .30} 59 .80} 59 .30} 59 .30; 59 - 30} 59 

MOULDING MACHINE OPERATORS. 

Nova Seotia:— E 

Marmouth pw aes Week.| 10.00] 60 | 10.00} 60 | 10.00! 60 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 | 12.00] 60 | 12.00! 60 
Quebec:— 

Bachines.teos0 cee Week.| 14.00! 60 | 14.09! 60 | 14.90] 58 14.00; 58 | 14.99] 58 | 15.00] 55 | 15.00} 55 
Ontario:— 

Bracebridge... .. . Week.| 10.50] 60 | 10.50] 60 | 10.50] 60 10.50} 60 | 10.50} 60 | 10.50] 60 | 12.00! 60 
British Columbia:— 

Vactoria sete a Hour 35] 59 +35} 59 .35} 59 .35} 59 .35) 59 . 35] 59 .35} 59 

GLAZIERS. 
} 

Nova Scotia:— 

Yarmouth....... Week.| 10.00] 60 | 10.00] 60 | 10.00 60 | 10.00} 60 | 10.00) 60 | 10.00! 60 10.00} 60 
Quebec:— 

Lachine.......,./Week.| 11.00] 60 11.00} 60 | 12.00] 58 | 12.00] 58 | 12.00 58 | 13.00) 55 | 13.00] 55 
British Columbia:— 

WaCtOLin rae Hour . 30} 59 . 30} 59 . 30} 59 .30} 59 . 30] 59 . 30] 59 .30} 59 

(3) Furniture Factories. 
RIP SAWYER. 

Quebec:— 

Cowansville...... Day 1.25] 10 1.25} 10 1.50} 10 1.50; 10 1.50} 10 1.50] 10 1.50} 10 
Ontario:— 

Berlinta ee oh. Day 1.75} 10 1.75) 10 1.75} 10 1.90} 10 1.90} 10 1.90} 10 1.90! 10 

Southampton...../Day 1.25} 10 1.25} 10 1.25; 10 1.25) 10 1.251 10 1.25] 10 1.25) 10 

Stratford sc Mean Day 1.40} 10 1.40} 10 1.40} 10 1.50} 10 1.60} 10 1.70} 10 1.80} 10 
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(2) Sash and Door Factories. 
DOOR MAKERS.—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
LOcauirr. Unit. fs is) Ne es 
Wages) Hrs.| Wages|Hrs.} Wages|Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia:— 
Warmouth )-jou<) Week.| 10.00} 60 | 1100.| 60 j 11.00) 54 | 11.00 54 | 11.00] 54 | 11.00; 54 | 11.00} 54 
Quebec:— : 
WWChiNes ice ce carers Week.! 13.00] 55 | 14.00} 55 | 14.00} 55 | 14.00] 55 | 15.00} 55 | 15.00) 55 | 15,00) 55 
Ontario:— 
Bracebridge...... Week.} 13.50] 60 | 15°00] 60 | 15.00} 60 | 15.00} 60 | 15.00] 60 | 15.00) 60 | 15.00; 60 
British Columbia:— 
IWIQTOLIS coeteteecis.y< 1 Hour.. .30] 59 .30} 59 .380} 59 .35| 59 .35} 59 | .35} 59 pdDi 09 
MOULDING MACHINE OPERATORS.—Continued. 
Nova Scotia:— 
Yarmouth. =... 5 Week.} 12.00] 60 | 12.00] 60 | 12.00] 54 | 12.00) 54 | 12.00) 54 15.00} 54 | 15.00} 54 
Quebec:— : 
Taehines tien cis. - Week.} 15.00! 55 | 16.00] 55 | 16.00} 55 | 16.00} 55 | 16.50 55 | 16.50} 55 | 16.50} 55 
Ontarto:— 
Bracebridge...... Week.} 12.00] 60 | 13.50] 60 | 13.50} 60 | 13.50} 60 13.50] 60 | 13.50} 60 | 13.50} 60 
British Columbia:— 
IVACTOFIA Gs fuse thsi Hour.. .35| 59 .35| 59 .35] 59 .35| 59 .35| 59 .40} 59 .40} 59 
GLAZIERS.—Continued. 
Nora Scotta:— 
Yarmouth......./Week.} 10.00} 60 | 10.00} 60 10.00} 60 | 12.00] 54 | 12.00) 54 12.00] 54 | 12.00! 54 
Quebec:— 
Tachine ss, «0c: <0 Week.| 13.00] 55 | 14.00] 55 | 14.00} 55 14.00] 55 | 15.00} 55 | 15.00) 55 | 15.00) 55 
British Columbia:— 
59 .40} 59 .40} 59 


WactOrlarn.« tre -/%s Hour.. .35} 59 .35| 59 .85| 59 | .3714| 59 | .37)4 


3a LO ee ae 


(3) Furniture Factories. 


RIP SAWYER.— Continued. 


Quebec:— e 
Cowanaville...-... Day..} 1.75} 10 1.75} 10 1:75); 10: 1.75] 10 1-75 
Ontario:— 
erlinierets tic ls (0 Day.. 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00] 10 2.00 
Southampton.....|Day. . 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.75 
BtrAtrord since. +10 Day..} 1.90} 10 1 i 10 1.90} 10 2.00) 10 2.15 


10 


10 


10 


10 
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STICKER HAND. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locauiry,. Unit. = SaDeRUN Stans eames Sto are 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages} Hrs. Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs. Wages| Hrs 
3 $ $ 3 $ $ $ 
Quebec:— % 
Cowansville...... Day-.} 1.25] 10 1.25] 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50) 10 
Ontario:— 
Berliner wose el Day..} 2.00] 10 2.00] 10 2.00] 10 2.15), 10 2.15! 10 2.15! 10 2.15) 10 
Southampton.....|Day..| 2.00! 10 2.00; 10 2.00} 10 2.00] 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 
Stratford... 255... Day..| 1.80} 10 1.90} 10 2.00} 10 2.10} 10 2.10} 10 2.20] 10 2.30} 10 
CABINET MAKERS. 
Quebec:— 
Cowansville...... Day..} 1.50] 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1,60] 10 1.60} 10 1.60} 10 1.70} 10 
Ontario:— - 
Berlina ene ee Day ad 2.00) 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.15) 10 2.15} 10 2.15) 10 2.15; 10 
Southampton..... Dayan tayo) LO 1.75] 10 1.85) 10 1.85} 10 1.85] 10 1.85] 10 1.85} 10 
Stratiord........... Day..i} 1.60} 10 1.70} 10 1.80} 10 2.00} 10 2.25) 10 2.25) 10 2.35] 10 
FINISHERS’ HELPERS. 
Quebec:— 
Cowansville..:... Day.. 1.00} 10 1.00} 10 1.60} 10 1.00} 10 12251010 1.25} 10 P25 |0. 
Ontario:— 
SS OrLUTi era tan eae ete Day.. 1.00] 10 1.00] 10 1.00} 10 110), 10 1.10} 10 1.10} 10 1.10) 10 
Southampton... .. Day. . 1.25] 10 L251 10 1425) 10 T2510 B25 iPLo0 1.25] 10 12251 10 
Stratford........ Day- | 1200) 10 }'" 1.25) 10.| 4.30] go’ |. 1:40 10.1'4¢40), io.) 11 bal aoe ella 
(4) Carriage and Wagon Factories. 
FOREMEN. 
Quebec:— 
Granbyu.4. Soo Day..| 2.00] 10 2.00) 10 2.00} 10 2.00] 10 2.00} 10 2.00) 10 2.25] 10 
Wiontreal.4:, 405, BEN UI oe Moe bea aes a An IF 14 60 | 15 60015 60 | 15 60 
Ontario: 
oad Neier oe ei Oe: Pere aaa Rr eee eel Mme SICK See oN 
Mount Forest... . Day. . 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.25) 10 2.50) 10 2.50] 10 2.50] 10 2.50] 10 
( 


WOODWORKERS, 

Quebec:— - 

Granbye. eres Days sue Tes 10 1.50} 10 (1.50) 10 1.65} 10 1.65} 10 1.75} 10 1.83) 10 

Montreal. .....), Week itor tate|urecds He. el cei ok Apnea 12 60 | 12 60 | 12 60 | 13 60 
Ontario:— . 

Plattsville....... Day..| 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.60] 10 1.60} 10 1.65! 10 1.65) 10 1.70} 10 

Mount Forest... Day .. 1.50) 10 1 vty 10 1.50; 10 1.75] 10 1.75} 10 275 

\ { 


10 1.75} 10 
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STICKER HAND.—Continued. 
, 1907 1908 1909 ‘1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locatiry. Unit. pele Au | ea ED Ca ed | See 
. Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages Hrs.| Wages| Hrs. 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Quebec:— 
Cowansville...... Day..| 1.75) 10 1.75} 20 1.75} 10 1.75| 10 175) LO 2.00] 10 2.00) 10 
Ontario:— 
Serene we toon sek oe Day. . 2.25) 10 2.2 £0 2.25; 10 2.25) 10 2 2o LO PA PANN AO) 2.50}| 10 
Southampton.....|Day..| 2.25] 10 2.25} 10 2.25) 10 2.25) 10 2.50] 10 2.50| 10 2.50] 10 
Stratford’... 2000 Day.. 2.40} 10 2.40} 10 2.40] 10 2.50] 10 2.60] 10 2.75| 10 3.00] 10 
CABINET MAKERS.—Continued, 
Quebec:— 
Cowansville......|Day.. 1.70] 10 La7 Ol LO) Zoi 10 Lavo 10 175} 10 2.00) 10 2.00} 10 
Ontario:— 
Berlin Vaevcya sseno of Day.. 2.25) 10 220} LO 2.25] 10 2251 10 era WW KG) 2.30) 10 2.40) 10 
Southampton..... Day. . 2.00} 10 2.00] 10 2.00} 10 2.00) 10 ZaZoleLO 2720), 10 2.40] 10 
Stratford oe waists: Day.. 2.35) 10 Deo IeLO 2 301010 2.50] 10 2.50] 10 2.60] 10 2.75} 10 
< } 
FINISHERS’ HELPERS.—Continued. 
Quebec:— 
Cowansville...... Day.. 1.50} 10 1.50] 10 1.50} 10 ToL 1.75| 10 Oe LO 1.75) 10 
Ontario:— ’ 
IS erin eset lists Day.. 1.15) 10 eto LO PLS. O ibaltst} ai) 1.15) 10 P25 1010 1.50} 10 
Southampton.....|/Day.. 1.35) 10 1.35| 10 1.35) £0 Eso LO) 1.50} 10 1.50| 10 1.65} 10 
Stratford Manas, Day. . 1.50! 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 PAOOWNLO 1.50} 10 1.50) 10 1.60) 10 
\ 
‘ 
(4) Carriage and Wagon Factories. 
FOREMEN .—Continued. 
Quebec:— 4 
Granby..0.......|Day-. 225) 10) 2.25) 10 OE 2D aLO 2.43) 10 2.43| 10 2.50} 10 2.50) 10 
Wrontredlicses 32 Week.| 16.00] 60 | 16.00; 60 | 16. 00|_60 | 16.00} 60 | 18.00} 60 | 19. 00} 60 | 21.00) 60 
Ontario: 
rE ee Ns re hr lak ee hice wed hawe apie bacon 4 oe sien BES Peiatievals ee bes Wont Ane a lea neg a 
Mount Forest....|Day. . Bo| LO 2.75) 10 2,75) 10 2.75) 10 2.75| 10 3.00] 10 3.00] 10 
WOODWORKERS.—Continued. 
as = 
l | 
Quebec:-— ‘ 
ee ear RA Cie Day.. 1.82) 10 TSS atleLo 1.90} 10 1.90} 10 2.00) 10 PVA OCG) 2.50) 10 
Monreal)... ...... 2 Week. 14 00} 60 | 14.00) 60 14.00] 60 | 14.00} 60 | 14. 00} 60 | 15.00) 60 | 16.00) 60 
Ontario.— y Sa 
Pistisville. 7... - Day.. 1.75! 10 1.85) 10 1.85} 10 2.00} 10 2.00; 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 
Mount Forest... .|Day.- . 1.90) 10 1.90} 10 1.90} 10 1.90} 10 1.90} 10 2.00; 10 2.00} 10 
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BODY MAKERS. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locauiry. Unit. Slo lic a 
Wages! Hrs.} Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs. Wages| Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.} Wages| Hrs 
$ $ 3 $ $ Sy $ $ 
Quebec:— 
Granby | Dayne 1.40] 10 1.40} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.66} 10 1.66} 10 1.66} 10 
Montreal........ NCE Ke2i| |i asec lo ea lie eae ete | eee || a 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 | 13.00] 60 | 13.00! 60 
Ontarto:— 
Plattsville....... Day.. 1.50] 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.60} 10 1.65] 10 
Mount Forest....|/Day.. oO! 1.75} 10 1.75; 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00{ 10 


a ae 


BLACKSMITHS. 
— eee 
Quebec:— : 
Granbyaenne ee Day..| 2.00] 10 2.00] 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00] 10 2.00} 10 
Montreal. -....) MARES Scere sees Bi ener lene! aesied Heoe al (eben ce lest 12.00} 60 | 12.00] 60 13.00} 60 | 13.00] 60 
Ontario:— 
Plattsville....... Dayew i wle50| 10 1.50) 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50] 10 |: 1.60} 10 1.60} 10 


Mount Forest....j|Day..} 1.75] 10 1.75) 10 1.75} 10 2.00] 10 2.00} 10 2.0C} 10 2.00} 10 


a Sa ee 


LABOURERS. 
ee : 
Quebec:— 
Montreal......... Dicer) cell lenge asl Purves Park, Folia Tet 28) I A 9.00) 60 9.00} 60 9.00] 60 9.00} 60 
Ontario:— 
Plattsville are tctcwste Day.. 1.25! 10 1.25) 10 1.25! 10 1.30} 10 1.30] 10 1.30} 10 1.35} 10 


Mount Forest..../Day..| 1.00] 10 1.00} 10 1.25] 10 1.25; 10 1.50; 10 1.50] 10 1.50} 10 
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BODY MAKERS.—Continued. 


1907 1908 © 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locauiry. Unit. | —_ , | S$, _—$ | _—__|_r ___—_\ cr_— 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.) Wages] Hrs. 
$ 3 3 $ $ $ 
Quebec: — 
Granby as cecce he Day 1.66) 10 1.75] 10 1.75} 10 1.75] 10 2.00} 10 10 2.00] 10 
Montreal........ Week.| 14 60 | 14 60 | 14 60 | 14 60 | 15 60 60 | 17 60 
Ontario:— 
Platteville....... Daya sels LOs}ad: SOje 10 1.85} 10 1.85] 10 2.00} 10 10 2.00} 10 
Mount Forest....|/Day.. 2.25) 10 2.25] 10 2.25) 10 2.25] 10 2.25) 10 10 2.50} 10 


Quebec:— 
CQTATIDY. ches a .s's sic = Day.. 2.10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 2.00} 10 
Wrontreale.s..4. -: Week.| 14.00] 50 | 14.00] 60 } 14.00] 60 | 15.00] 60 | 16.00} 60 | 16.00} 60 | 19.00) 60 
Ontario:— 
Plattsyalles <<. 2s): Day.. 1.60} 10 1.65} 10 1.65; 10 1.70} 10 1.75} 10 1.75) 10 1.75| 10 
Mount Forest....|Day.. 2.25! 10 2.25] 10 22251010 2.25) 10 2.25) 10 2.50] 10 2.50) 10 
LABOURERS.—Continued. 
Quebec:— 
Montreal.........}/Week.| 9.00} 60 9.00) 60 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 | 10.00} 60 | 11.00} 60 
Ontario:— 
Plattsvalle... 22... Day.. 1.35} 10 1.40} 10 1.40} 10 1.40} 10 1.50} 10 1,50} 10 1.50} 10 


_ 
a 
je) 
an 
o 


Mount Forest....|Day.. 1.60) 10 1.60) 10 1.60} 10 1.60} 10 1.75} 10 1.75} 10 
i i i ! 
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: VITI— PRINTING. 
FLOORMEN. 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 ! 1906 
Locauiry. 
Wages| Hrs.} Wages] Hrs.| Wages} His. Wages] Hrs.} Wages] Hrs. Wages! Hrs | Wages] Hrs. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week week week week week week 

Nova Scotia:— $ $ $ f $ $ ‘ $ $ 

ET aITaX Te cha te yetanis wee 10 54 10 54 | 10 54°] 11 54 | 11 o4 | 11 54 | 11 48 

Wes tvalle tn cheyenne =O OS 7=aeO WD a7) 52 | 8-10 | 52 | 8-10 | 52 | 8-10 | 52 8-11 | 52 
Prince Edward Island:— : 

Charlottetown.......... 10 54 | 10 54 | 10 54 | 10 54 | 10 54 | 10 54 | 10 54 
New Brunswick:— 

Sta Ohne. peers cepa 10-12) 54 10-12] 54 | 10-12) 54 | 10-19] 54 10-12} 54 | 10-12] 54 12-14] 54 

Kredericton.. 305) see 8 54 8 54 9 54 9 54 | 10 54 |} 10 54 | 10 54 
Quebec:— 

QUCbEC. ernest eer: 8 54 8 54 9 54 9 54 | 10.50] 54 | 10.50] 54 | 12.00 54 

(BhréewRiviersase. seeete. 8 48 8 48 8 48 9 48 9 48 9 48 | 10 48 

Niontreali ed <b anne 10 54 10 54 | 11 54 | 12.50] 54 | 12.50] 54°) 13 54 | 13 48 
Ontario: — : 

Peterborough.......... 7.50} 60 7.50} 60 9.00} 54 9.00) 54 | 10 54 | 10 54] 11 48 

(ROLONIGO Srey tee ete 12 54 13 54 | 13.25) 54 | 13.25] 54 | 14. 50] 54 | 14.50] 54 | 14.50 54 

Elam ll Gone serine eae 11.50) 54 | 11.50] 54-] 11.50] 54 | 12.50] 54 12.50) 54 | 12.50] 54 | 14.50] 48 

TONGOnAy eased Mey oe 10 54 10 54 | 10 48 | 10 48 | 13 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 

Chatha mies ann mt eee 8 59 9 54 9 54 9 54 9 54 9 54 9 54 
Manitoba:— 5 

Warn cpt reese) pe 18.00! 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 
Saskatchewan:— 

Regina. Aaiee. Sao pers tee 9-12 | 54 | 9-12 | 54 | 9-12 | 54 | 9-192 54 | 12 54 | 12 54 | 14 54 

PrinceAllbertineo.. te ec 14 54 | 14 54 | 14 54 | 14 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 
Alberta: — 

Medicine Hate. e.sn eee. 14 54 14 54 1 15 54 | 15 54 | 16 54 | 17 54 | 17 54 

Hdmonton neces eee 14-16] 54 14-16] 54 | 14-16] 54 14-16) 54 | 15-18] 54 | 15-18] 54 18 54 
British Columbia:— , 

Nelson ane. ccer ee ee 21 48 | 21 48 | 21 48 21 48 | 21 48 | 21 48 | 24 45 

Victoria a.aee ee, ee 21 48 | 21 48 | 21 48 | 21 48 | 21 48 | 21 48 | 24 48 
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VIII.— PRINTING. - 


FLOORMEN —Continued. 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 


Locauiry. 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.} Wages} Hrs.| Wages} Hrs. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week week week week week week 

Nova Scotia:— $ $ $ $ E° g g 

Pallant seats pavtints Rage a 11 48 | 11 48 | 11 48 | 11 48 | 14 48 | 14 48 | 16 48 

Wiesivtllel. oh. Stank feos 8-11 | 52 | 8-11 | 52°) 8-12 | 52 | 9-12 | 52 | 9-12 52 | 9-12 | 52 | 9-12 2 
Prince Edward Island:— 

Charlottetown.......... 15 a nlp 54 1015 54 | 15 54 | 15 54 | 15° 54 | 15 54 
New Brunswick:— 

SES VODM ea nereee stenia chen 12-14| 48 | 12-14] 48 | 12-14] 48 | 14-16] 48 | 14-16 48 | 14-16] 48 } 16 48 

PFECELICLON cbc. eee yee 10 48 | 10 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 14 48 
Quebec:— 

@ucbace sme ge suresh 12.00} 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 13.50} 48 | 13.50) 48 | 15 48 | 15 48 

Mibrewekiverses-.hociscrhe 10 48 | 10 48 | 10 48 | 12 48 | 15 48 | 18 2 48 | 18 48 

INFODELOA I. Bernd cose aise 14 48 | 14 48 | 15 48 | 15 48 | 16 48 | 20 48 | 20 48 
Ontario:— : 

Peterborough..........| 11.50} 48 11.50} 48 | 12 48 | 13.50] 48 | 14.00) 48 | 14 48 | 15 48 

MOTONtO rear ye ae cra areca 15 48 | 15 48 | 16 48 | 16 48 | 17 48 | 18.50] 48 | 18.50} 48 

Efamaltome + eraccm eine one 16 48 | 16 48 | 16 48 | 16.50) 48 | 17 48 | 19 48 | 19.50) 48 

MONGON: smc bass asics ee 12 48 | 13 48 | 14 48 | 14 48 | 16 48 | 16 48 | 17 48 

@hethameryen tos eee nels 9 54 9 54 | 10 boy: Sa ie 0) 48 | 10 48 2 48 | 15 48 
Manitoba:— 

Gb ae ebholes ebb aide oxic Oe 20 48 | 20 48 | 20 48 | 22 48 | 24 48 | 25 48 | 26 48 
Saskatchewan:— 

REINA Neb necrs sates sds 15 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 | 19 48 | 20 48 | 22 48 | 22 48 

Prince Alberts... 3% 6 =).-%- 16 54 | 18 54 | 18 54 | 18 5 19 54 | 20 54 | 20 48 
Alberta:— 

Medicine Hat.......... 18 54 | 18 54 | 19 48 719 48 | 19 48 | 20 48 | 21 48 

WOAMONTOD ae es ates eo: 18 48 } 18 48 | 18 48 | 19 48 | 20 48 | 21 48 | 23 48 
British Columbta:— 
FUN GISODA: octan y= sfaile poste she 24 45 | 24 45 | 24 AB We 27 Mesa: PAPE 45 | 28.50] 45 | 30 45 

WTOCODIE Meee rere cok she tet ail 24 48 | 24 48 | 24 48 | 24 48 | 27 48 27 48 | 30 45 
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LINOTYPE OPERATORS. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 
Locauiry. Sal SS 
Wages} Hrs.} Wages} Hrs.} Wages| Hrs. Wages} Hrs.| Wage.]| Hrs. Wages} Hrs. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week week week week week 

Nota Scotia:— $ $ $ % $ $ 

Les USUI Coe enya 9 a Re 10 54 | 10 54 | 13 54 | 14 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 

Nicci sillevieueierotey x tavaetl er ree ot ts eee ae Ceca UCN eeepc Rect ncdl ect cic oulte br dillin Gh cen elite. 
New Brunswick:— a a a “ a a b 

Sir olne sy with eee. 10 60 | 10 54 | 10 54 | 12 54 | 12 54 | 15 5 
Quebec:— 

(Bite oo, Seen Se ee 10 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 12.50) 48 | 12.50} 48 } 12.50] 48 

iViontrealliee.. S42 2a0¥, cos. 15 54 1) 15 54 | 15 Of | aE5 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 
Ontario:— 

ERGnOnCOs pees see ee 14 54 | 14 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 

ELSON) 2 cen hee 13.50} 48 | 13.50] 48 | 13.50] 48 | 13.50 48 | 13.50} 48 } 13.50] 48 

Wondon wy. sgt cake shen 13 48} 138 48 | 13 48 | 13 48 | 14 48 | 14 48 

@hatham tr: 5a ase 11 59 | 11 54 | 12 54 | 12 54 | 12 54 | 13 54 
M anitoba:— 

Wittinitioesa. 7a.) ae ae 19 48 | 19 48 | 19 48 | 19 48 | 19 48 | 19 48 
Saskatchewan:— a a 

TUGGING Sek ele eek ae ee * “3 * mp 18 54 | 18 54 

Prince Alberton .= eo. 24 48 24 | 48 24 48 | 24 48 | 24 48 | 24 48 
Alberta:— 2 2 

Medicine Hat...:...... * ce Se 18 54 | 19 54 

HAMONCOMSE acy eee i fod ae 18a 54} 18a 54 | 22 48 
British Columbia:-— : ; 

IN GigOxirh: (Skee win abeeye eae 27 48 | 27 48 | 27 48 | 27 48 | 27 48 | 27 48 

Wietorian kvaeles-o wee tae 21 54 | 21 54 | 21 54 | 21 54 | 21 54 | 21 54 

(a) Monoline. (b) Piece work, 8-10c. per 1,000 ems. No machines used. 


PRESSMEN.—FLAT (Job Offices.) 


bs —- 


Nova Scotia:— 


Halifaxs pees +. are 55 | 10 55 TOM Som eth 55 | 11 55 | 12 55° | 12 48 

Wiestville.ys ice tens: 52 8-12] 52 8-12] 52 9-12) 52 9-12} 52 9-12) 52 9(13] 52 
Prince Edward Tsland:— 

Charlottetown.......... 54 9 54 9 54 9 54 | 10 54 | 10 54 | 10 54 
Quebec: — 

Québec nee cae wee 54 9 54 9 54 OD adh tx Hf 310) 54 | 10 48 | 10 48 

Three'Rivers........... 48 8 48 8 48 9 48 9 48 9 48 | 10 48 

Montreal ..2 casa. con 60 9 60 9 60 9 54 9 54 10 54 { 11 54 
Ontario:— 

Toronto af stat Re 54 | 14.25) 54 | 14.50] 54 |} 14. 50} 54 | 16 48 | 16.50} 48 | 16.50} 48 

LEINeANNOINE BARE an a bee oe 54 1 10 54 | 10 54 | 10 54 | 12 54 | 12 54} 14 54 

HUONG Oreci yoo te 55 | 10 55 | 10 55 | 10 55 | 10 cays) | en) OL 112 51 

GC Hatian eveyone. 9 ete bi 59 8 54 8 54 8 é4 8 54 8.50) 54 8.50} 54 
Manitoba:— 

WIND eee ee reas 52 | 16 52 | 16 52 | 16 52 | 16 52 | 16 52 | 16 52 
Saskatchewan:— 

Regina 2 Seine ecient Seteaee 54 |] 14 54 | 14 54] 14 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 | 16 48 

Prince Albert: .......... 54 | 14 54 | 14 54 |] 14 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 
Alberta:— 

Medicine Matas: Sein vet en Noa lh cae pecan ed ta ty neice d CSUN Ion A One Hore bern, Bl kar lls Gach ce csliceaee: 
British Columbia:— 

Nelson MF ee eee Eee 48 | 15 48 | 15 48 |} 15 48 | 24 48 | 24 48 | 24 48 

Wictomaionn, 2) eee 49 | 21 49 | 21 49) 421 49 | 21 49 } 21 49 | 21 49 
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LINOTYPE OPERATORS.—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locauiry. 
Wages} Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.) Wages| Hrs 
Per Ber Per eer Per er Per 
week week week week week week week 

Nova Scotia:— « $ $ $ ; $ $ $ $ 

BBN TA ah cy ee ee eA 16 48 | 16 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 ) 18 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 
a a a a a a a 
Wes tir tes cite clsiso feps nies 10-16) 52 | 11-17) 52 | 11-17] 52 | 12-18) 52 | 12-18] 52 | 12-18) 52 | 12-18] 52 

New Brunswick:— b b b b b 
SUR ce Ol Riry Netie neta wea) weston a 15 48 | 15 48 | 15-18] 48 | 15-18! 48 | 15-18} 48 | 15-18]. 48 | 18-20] 48 

Quebec:— 

(OIE, De OL ata er amen 14 48 | 14 48 | 14 48 | 15.50! 48 | 15.50] 48 48 | 17 48 
Wiontwealer eects vets 16.00] 48 | 16.60] 48 | 17.00} 48 | 17.00] 48 | 18.00} 48 | 22.00) 48 | 22.00} 48 

Ontario:— 

SR OFOUMTOK Aisne reicKanetsesse 17.20) 48 | 17.20] 48 | 18.35] 48 | 18.35] 48 | 19.50) 48 | 19.50) 48 | 19.50} 48 

SEAT oye ytd ty cermin mea 14.25) 48 | 14.25) 48 | 16 48 | 16 48 | 16 48 | 20.50} 48 | 21 48 

WOM GOM na eRe aut Rel. wee ase 15 As 15 48 | 16 48 | 16 48 | 17 48 | 17 48 | 18 48 

GA CIDII Ie tecnica sok sy eyeieve 14 54 | 14 54 |-15 48 | 15 48 | 15 48 | 15 48 |} 18 48 
vA Hi, 

Manitoba:— 

Wi DCO tastes octaes 20 48 | 20 48 | 20 ASOD 2. 48 | 24 48 | 25 48 | 26 48 

Saskatchewan:— 

IRE ria). aie s.aspcdstsertin ss: 20 48 | 23 48 | 24 48 | 24 48 | ‘25 48 | 25 48 | 25 48 
Prince -Albert.%. 082 <2 4 0s 24 48 | 26 48 | 26 48 | 26 48 | 26 48-| 27 48 | 27 48 

Alberta:— a a 
Medicine Hatocic en. 20 54 | 20 54 | 22 48 | 22 48 | 22 48 | 23 48 | 24 48 
HUGIMOMtODies.cc-am eciele, 0 22 48 |} 22 48 | 24 48 | 24 48 | 24 48 | 25 48 | 25 48 

British Columbia:— 

INGIBOT ears tire ctecPckernc tos 27, ABO 2H ASe 20 45 | 30 45 | 30 45 | 31.50) 45 | 33 45 
EVECHOTIO awe teehsnaetoteichee ee 24 48 | 24 48 | 24 48 | 27 48 | 27 48 | 27 48 | 30 45 
(a) Monoline. (b) Piece work, 8-10c. per 1,000 ems. 
PRESSMEN.—FLAT (Job Offices.) —Continued. 

Nova Scotia:— ; 
Ne (Nth es aM nhac ee aero 12 8 | 12 48 | 13 48 | 14 48 | 14 48°} 14 48 | 16 48 
IVESHVALIOS. cre wiebevs tie Aut ace 9-13] 52 9-13] 52 9-14] 52 | 10-14] 52 | 10-14| 52 | 10-14} 52 | 10-15) 52 

Prince Edward Island:— - ic z is 
Charlottetown sii. a ose 10 54 | 10 54 | 10 ofa 10 54 | 10 54 | 10 Fy aie 0) 54 

Quebec: — ne 
CNT CD OC tpicd ish itectucters hos 11 48 | 11 48 | 12 48 } 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 13 48 
Tbnee AVersi tiers visuc s+ ous 10 48 | 10 48 | 10 48 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 
WEOTULTCH nes aie ahene ervasce: ee ill say earl 54 | 11 48 | 12 48 | 15 48 | 15.00} 48 | 16.00} 48 

Ontario:— ‘ , . 

EOL OMEO se svarswehtvestcsoe « nicks 16.50! 48 | 16.50] 48 | 17.50; 48 | 17.50 48 | 18.50} 48 | 19 48 | 20 48 
Elamiltont...22.... 62 ¢; ja | 4s'| 14. | 415 | 48 |-15.50) 48)] 15.501 48: ):16-- | 48° fos © 148 
AS OTACLON ME hs chaser ces seve 12 Shope Le. £59 a fa 22 51 13 Silas iy Led na) 51 | 18 51 
Whathamere stats s sacs > 8.50) 54 9 54 9 54 11 48 | 1l 48 | 12 48 ; 12 48 

Manitoba:— < 
VV AA TITINO Meee aye %as teovny aor « 16 62° 13 52 | 18 48 18 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 | 18,&0| 48 

Saskatchewan:— i 
Be sins ys A aes 18 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 | 22 48 | 22 48 | 22 48 22 48 
PRIACECAIDOL be . on sere ss 16 54 | 18 54 | 18 54 18 54 18 54 | 20 54 | 20 48 

“ j ra 

Alberta:— 5 
IW era to pateed 6 6k ies eee ee en |e ROR ROE (aes 16 54 | 19 48 | 20 48 | 22 48 | 23 48 | 25 48 

British Columbia:— 5 Me 
Nelson. ce ‘ Pa Ata uacret eens 24 48 | 24 48 | 24 48 |.25 48 | 25 48 5 48 25 48 
WACEOEIAG Sr thal arce 5 ee 21 48 | 22.50] 48 | 22.50) 48 | 22.50 48 | 22.50) 48 | 22.50) 48 | 25 48 
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BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 


PRESSMEN—WEB. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locatiry. = === |5 = | ead eee ee ee 
Wages] Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages} Hrz.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages; Hrs 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week week week week week week 
New: Brunswick:— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fredericton..... eaonog 8 54 8 54 8 54 9 54 9 54 9 54 10 54 
Quebec: 
Quebecaesawon.. ohate 11 54 | 12 54 | 12 54 | 12 54 | 13 54} 13 48 | 14 48 
DVEOMETOA ier eet a tae a evater 9 60 9 60 9 60 9 60 | 10 54 | 10 54 | 10 54 
Ontario:— 
PROLOG costs rads tele ft oss aie 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 14 48 | 14 48 | 16 48 | 16 48 
PMEATGOM see owners oe 14 48 | 14 48 | 14 48 | 14 48 |} 14 48 | 14 48 | 14 48 
BIOTICLOM tetas craton ceste sirens aie 14 54 | 14 p 54 | 14 54 | 14 54 | 14 54 | 16 48 | 16 48 
(Chatham, ..ca-.la2. eis 10 48 | 10 48 11 48 | ll 48 | 11 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 
Manitoba:— 
VASAT OSS) see IR Osler th ot eval Wear ney (ato ie we a be 16 54 | 18 54 | 18 54 | 22 48 | 22 48 
Saskatchewan:— 
Rerinak caer iterr rs 12 54 | 12 54 | 14 54 | 14 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 
Prince Albert*:.,....... 14 54 | 14 54 | 14 54 | 14 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 
Alberta:— 
Wledicine Hate: .9s.cec.sse ee okore ai. 5 | siails Sif: dusns ousil’e-als nile stuns Soalf lS eels. ol ences Rabie CMe eee | eet | ae | ea | 
British Columbia:— 
WiICLOLiOn rere eee Jocccccfeeeefeeeees Reread pa wipe? er eres 25 48 | 25 48 
*Cylinder preasmen. 
STEREOTYPERS. 
New Brunswick:— 
Brederletons staepasiats Meira le At sone tok oes dhe ec see Ue eae ae me | ee Side tun toreehe ereraemecaleenate 
Quebec:— 
Quebeokien skit clear kee cilie chedenel acme tesla: bebee el etic ot [eee a CRE | een | a | 13 48 | 13 48 
Miontrealaeren noose 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 13 48 | 13 48 | 15 48 | 15 48 
Ontario:— 
Toronto 5 aA: Feet eee 15 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 | 17 54 | 17 54 | 17 54 
LGUhoaMMlO a, 5 Aas oa oy oe 11.50) 54 | 11.50} 54 | 11.50] 54 | 12.50) 54 | 12.50] 54 | 12.50] 54 | 14.50] 54 
Wondoneratertc, hae care 9 54 9 54 9 54 9 54 9 54 | 13 48 13 | 48 
M anitoba:— 
Winnipeg tec a tora sek 19 52 1 19 52 | 19 52 | 19 52 | 19 52 | 19 52 | 20 52 
Saskatchewan:— 
EVERIO; rasctaney erste. 575 %0/e iarararalhyoiataie cue Wo axo frase call licoaro |e Potccocell poaeete Ieee | a (eee 22 48 | 22 48 
British Columbia:— 
WW GLOML a yatete tat tcere oicaratel ote ase vaiclthe a | ecateteonrs | arpa cul corse Shoe Le eeerc eee Le 25 48 | 25 48 


oe a 
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/ 


PRESSMEN.—WEB.—Continued. 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
LOCALITY. 
Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.} Wages] H 1s 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week week week week week week 

New Brunswick:— $ $ 3 $ $ $ g 

Predericvol’. ...cs1s. cx as 10 48 | 10 48 | 10 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 15 48 
Quebec:— 

Quehees <i as ses 15 48 | 15 48 |} 16 48 | 16 48 | 16 48 | 16 48 | 17 48 

Wiontrealle tyra tet k Sus ecets 10 54 | 12 54 | 138 48 | 14 48 | 15 48 | 16.00] 48 | 17.00) 48 
Ontario:— 

5 Wye Coy cies Gao ccenote See Ree Gee 16.00] 48 | 18.00! 48 | 18.00} 48 | 18.00} 48 | 18.00} 48 | 20.00} 48 | 20,00] 48 

ER aa GON tos aia cao cee de 15 48 | 15 48 | 15 48 | 15 48 | 15 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 

PiONGODE si ecectts ae Pda x ae 16 48 | 16 48 | 16 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 

Chapnainasers © sccsayeu: oo 12 48 | 138 48 | 13 48 | 14 48 } 14 48 | 14 48 | 15 48 
Manitoba:— ak 

WINTER eee vis ciare tees 22 48 | 22 48 | 22 48 | 22 48 | 22 48 | 22 48 | 22. 48 
Saskatchewan: — 

SRG PINE ace Masel cose wnetet 18 48 | 18 48 | 18 48 | 20 48 22 48 | 25 48 | 25 48 

*Prince Albert:..........]| 16' 54 | 18 54 | 18 54 | 18 54 | 18 54 | 20 54 | 20 48 

~ Alberta:— 

Medicine sats. 60 > ae) culls se ene LO 54 | 19 48 | 20 48 | 22 48 | 23 48 | 25 48 
British Columbia:— 

WICCOFI Sac Gih a eee sees 25 48 } 25 48 | 25 48 | 25 48 | 25 48 \ 25 48 | 27.50} 48 


*Cylinder pressmen. 


STEREOTYPERS.—Continued. 


New Brunswick:— 


Erederictomepia eter alle wire stile oes 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 
Quebec:— 

Quebecret nish se 14 48 | 14 48 } 15 48 | 15 48 | 15 48 | 15 48 | 16 48 

Montreal: Aan chats ones V7 48 | 17 48 | 18 48| 18 48 | 19 48 | 19.00} 48 | 20.00] 48 
Ontario:— 

POFONGO™S ois ces eres 18 48 | 18 48 | 18.00} 20 } 15.00] 48 | 18.00] 48 | 20.00} 48 | 20,00} 48 

Vat COs aeexas alert lela * 16 48 | 16 48 | 16 48 | 16.50} 48 | 17 48 } 18.50} 48 | 19 48 

MOD ON Gc. yetinteie sae sta: 14 48 | 14 48 | 15 48 | 15 48 | 15 48 | 17-19} 48 | 17-19] 48 
Meanitoba:— 

WWAMRIDO R= caer ciatiarstie 20 48 | 20 48 | 20 48 | 20 48 | 22 48 | 25 48 | 25 48 
Saskatchewan:— 

PREG) ee ys cate ark oe 22 48 | 22 48 | 22 48 | 22 48 | 24 48 | 24 48 | 24 48 


British Columbia:— 


IMEC SOLIS cache inns fhe rh, ota ol 25 48 48 | 27 45 | 27 45 1 27 45 | 27 45 | 27.00} 45 


to 
ort 
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BQOKBINDERS. ‘ 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locauiry. em te as Lees bes 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.}| Wages] Hrs.| Wages! Hrs. Wages] Hrs 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week week week week week week 

Nova Scotia:— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

PEI a Mode ce Rey oe ier 10.00] 54 | 10 54 | 10 DATS LO: 54 | 12 54 | 12 54 | 12 54 
Prince Edward Island:— 

Charlottetown.......... 8-14} 54 8-14} 54 8-14| 54 8-14] 54 8-14} 54 8-14] 54 8-14] 54 
New Brunswick:— : 

IT EQETLOUOM yay. e vars eaves 14 54 | 14 54 | 14 Leys Beyh ats) 54 1 15 54 | 16 54 | 16 54 
Quebec:— ; 

Omebeore oe sb otoctele ese 11-13) 54 | 11-13} 54 | 11-13] 54 | 12-14] 54 | 12-14] 54 | 12-14] 54 | 19-14] 54 

Three Rivers..t..... <4. 8 48 9 48 9 48 9 48 | 10 48 | 10 48 | 10 48 

RV OUERCA Meteo: boy nskmeesneva li 58 | 11 58 | 11 58 | 12 §2 | 12 S2iep LD SDs 52 
Ontario:— 

Peterborguehi.me ee kO 60 | 10 60 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 | 12 48 

PHOTOU GOs: pan crctier a eee DON pA alee, 54 | 13 54 | 13.25] 54 | 13.50] 54 | 14 54 | 14.50] 54 

lial tony aetna eens 15 tsyay te alls) 55-15 do 1 15 55 | 15 55 | 15 55 | 15 55 

HON COMA EA Re fn. ae 10 55.4 10 55 | 10 55 | 10 55 | 10 55-| 12 Sou et2 65 

Chathannaess spe cia 10-15} 54 | 10-15) 54 | 10-15} 54 | 10-15] 54 | 10-15| 54 | 11-15] 54 | 11-15] 54 
Manitoba:— 

Wannipe parr yehyezite ees 18 54 |] 18 54 | 18 54 |} 18 54 | 18 54 | 18 54 | 18° 54 
Saskatchewan:— 

FREBIDE I, hs erodes ta ann Se5 a Scares ay aur eR EH ok eles meee eee a ae | a | 20 48 
Alberta:— 

Hiding on Gr Pate) 7a seahorse ofl lhsaatats a. lip tell ae tceeeaeed| eu eaee | at pepe sa | rete le re Yaa 
British Columbia:— 

Victoria shies: pene fee 18 54 | 18 54 | 18 BEI yl 54.) 21. 54 | 21 54 

BINDERY GIRLS. 

Nova Scotia:— 

Halifaxcs ser Ryescace cere 5 54 5 54 5 54 5 54 5 54 5-7 | 54 
Prince Edward Island:— 

Charlottetown...... Zo | o4 2-5 | 54 2-5 | 54 2-5 | 54 2-5 | 54 2-5 | 54 
New Brunswick:— | 

Mrederictonme werent: 4 54 4 54 4 54 4 54 4 54 4.50] 54 
(Quebec:— ; 

Quebec. AO ems “tt Ree be 3.50-5] 54 13.50-5] 54 13.50-5] 54 4-6 | 54 4-6 | 54 4-6°| 54° 

Mineo Rivers. -luse. ale 3 48 3.50] 48 3.50] 48 | 3.50 | 48 4 48 4 48 

Wiomtire sls; ae he. seus te 3 58 3 58 3 58 3-5 | 58 3=91 1158 3-5, |} 58 
Ontario:— 

Peterborough... ss.) i!) +4 60. 4 60 4 48 4 48 5 48 5 48 

Horontowcaece ote eas | eure sr ate | eee # cated] ac pea sap | oy car ae TT ea 5 54 5 54 

EVEL POD hens ee aos oe 4 55 4 55 4 55 4 55 4 55 4 55 

Londontvercercn. <a oa 3-5 | 56 3-5 | 56 3-5 | 56 3-5 | 56 4-6 | 52 | 4-6 52 
Manitoba:— 

Winnipeg. 2 se. 5. poner 5 54 15 54 vf 54 Ye 54 ff 54 i. 54 
Saskatchewan:— 

TESTO Bi iris artes cance Meneame aes | cae hg cde ae. at ew en eo 6-10} 48 
Alberta:— 

ENON GORGE ss tei ee esl eee Serie iret cd ORAL MO citol CETE acted Sic) bay Oe olen : 
British Columbia:— 

Wictoriact- oo sa aaa 6 54 6 54 6 54 7 54 i 54 54 


LOCALITY. 


Nova Scotia:— 
TIER AS ota Se as oie ays santtoke 

Prince Edward Island:— 
Charlottetown.......... 


New Brunswick:— 
Hrederictan. . .2giee 243-4 

: Quebec:— 
Quebec 


a) ildvehe sey aor a nie 


Ontario:— 
Peterborough 
Toronto 


Manitoba:— 
WWAINMIPESS . oak. crags epee ster 


Saskatchewan:— 


Alberta:— 
Edmonton 


Bath Cotunbia = 
Victoria 


OLR etn ae ect tae et a) 
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BOOKBINDERS.—Continued. 


613 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.} Wages} Hrs.} Wages| Hrs. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week week week week week 
$ 3 $ $ : $ $ 
12 Foy: San ie 54 13 54 | 14 54 | 14 54 | 15 54 
8-14| 54 8-14] 54 8-14| 54 8-14] 54 | 10-16] 48 | 10-16] 48 
17 54 | 17 54 17 54 1 18 54 | 18 54 | 18 54 
12-14) 54 | 12-15] 54 12-15) 54 | 12-15] 54 | 12-15] 54 | 16 5214 
10 48 | 12 48 12 48 | 13.50} 48 | 138.50) 48 | 15 48 
13.50} 52 | 13.50] 48 13.50) 48 | 14.50] 48 | 15 48 | 18 48 
’ 
12 48 | 14 48 14 48 | 14 48 | 16 48 | 16 48 
15 48 | 15 48 | 16 48 | 16 48 | 17 48 | 17.50} 48 
15 48 | 15 48 | 15 48 | 16 48 | 16.50} 48 | 18 48 
13 05 | 13 55 14 5314| 14 5344] 14 5314) 15 53% 
11-15) 54 | 12-16] 48 12-16} 48 | 12-16} 48 | 12-16] 48 | 12-16] 48 
21 54 | 21 48 | 21 48 | 21 48 |}. 21 48 | 21 48 
20 48 | 20 48 | 20 48) 1) 22 48 | 22 48 | 24 ‘48 
18 “48 | 18 48 18 48 | 20 48 | 20 48 | 24 48 
21 48 | 21 48 } 21 48 | 21 48 | 22 48 | 24 48 


1913 
Wages| Hrs. 
Per 
week 
$ 
15 54 
10-16) 48 
18 54 
17 |521% 
15 48 
b 
18 48 
16 48 
18 48 
18 48 
15 5314 
12-16] 48 
21 48 
24 48 
25 48 
24 48 


et 


BINDERY GIRLS.—Continued. 


Nova Scotia:— 
SEINEN tom kbs Oc oaden eae 

Prince Edward Island:— 
Charlottetown.......... 

New Brunswick:— 
Fredericton 


Quebec 


Ontario:— 
Peterborough........... 
Toronto 
Hamilton 
London 


Manitoba:— 
AVERT CUE ccm sce ah ord 


Saskatchewan:— 


Alberta:— 
Edmonton 


British Columbia:— 
Victoria 


pie sie aiey se) emis rye les 


5-7 | 54 | 5-7 | 54 | 5-8 | 54 
9-5 | 54 | 2-5) 54 | 2-5 | 54 
4.50] 54 | 4.50] 54 | 4.50) 54 
4-6 | 54 | 4-7 | 54 | 4-7 | 54 
4 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 
3-5 | 48 | 3-5 | 48] 3-5 | 48 
5 48 |" 5 48 | 5 48 
5 5048) 1 5501 48) |) 6 48 
5.50) 55 |- 5.50] 55 | 5.50) 48 
4-6 | 52.| 5-7 | 52.| 5-7 | 52 
7 54 | 8 48 | 8 48 
6-10] 48 | 6-10] 48 | - 6-10) 48 
AC5Ol=48u\ eb =e 4S ule 48 
er oaaasl paca (0 ans 


5-8 | 54 
2-5 | 54 
5 | 54 
4-7 | 54 
4.50| 48 
3-5 | 48 
5, AS 
6 | 48 
5.50| 48 
57 | 52 
Saeiede 
6-10| 48 
Bea | 48 
9 | 48 


6-12 


11 


48 


5-8 | 54 
2.50} 54 
6.50 
5 54 
5. 50|524%4 
5 48 
5-8 | 48 
5 48 
6.50] 48 
5.50) 48 
7-8 | 52 
9 48 
12 48 
9 48 
11 48 


12 


10 


alg | 


54 


54 


48 


48 


48 
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- 
i 
=t e * ! 
IX.—CLOTHING. — ; 
(1) Tailors. 
(a) COATMAKERS. 
1900 1901 | 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
eyes 4 “| 4 “ i 
Locaurry. Wages. |£| Wages. |£| Wages. |£| Wages =| Wages. || Wages. |2] Wages. 
5 5 5 5 5 & 
[sy | Sng) es ioal| QQ —————— eC ——————— 
Piece] Per | 4/|Piece| Per | 4|Piece) Per | 4/Piece| Per | o:|Piece| Per | 4|Piece}| Per %|Piece) Per 
work |week |4|work |week |54|work |week |$4 | work |week |td |work |week |+4|work |week |td | work | week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 | $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia:— 
Halitax tens aerator 3.50)10-12|54| 3.50/10-12/54) 3.50)10-12/54) 3.50/12-15|54! 3.50/12-151541 3.50/12-15/54 4.00/12-15|54 
Wiestvillosereccactaes B00} sie 60) 3.00}..... 60) 3.00)... 60} 4.00]..... 60) 4.00}..... 60] 4.00)..... 60) 4.00]..... 
4.50 4.50 4.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Prince Edward Island:— ; 
Charlottetown ....... 3.75|12 60| 3.75/12 60 SSPE: 60) 3.75 12 60] 3.75)12 60} 3:75)12 60} 3.75)12 
New Brunswick:— 
Staohneec ee. saee Siavfillbaoas pal 300) beara 4 00 aee 4.00)..... BD a8) else Reet 4 00). iene 400 | icteeal er 
A OO Wea Sal aU peere eh 4. Oh Pees x} ADO eee aac AcOO |e, seas 2. 4.50 |e sol eAsoOle wee ts os 
Fredericton... ...... 3.00) 9 54] 3.00.10 54| 3.00} 10 |54! 3.0010 54} 3.00/10 54! 3.00/10 54| 3.00)10 
6.00 600. 6.00 6.00} 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Quebec:— 
Quebesurranwn aiasree L20 aires 54/ 1.20)..... BLL 20 hea atte 54/1520 |hueee 54) 1.40)..... 54) 1.40)..... 54} 1.40)..... 
DhreowRivers sae. ee|steeee 18.50/55)..... 1350)55))... 13 .50}55}... 13.50/55) >... 13.50/55 1500/55 \e. a 15.00/55 
Montreal ise tee ANTON mene 60} 4.75) ..2.. 60/4275 | ne: GY HR ita es as 541 5.00)..... 54) 5.00]..... 54/ 5.00]..... 
5.00 5.00 r 5.00 5.00 5.50 5.50 
Ontario:— 
Peterborough ........|..... LS 04: [eter L354 ee TSRer Odie ete Sits Le TSGRs 54 Roe 18 /54)..... 18 
ce 25 the oe 8 ees) ASie ease poo: Chel eco (2255 Chel Peete OE (hc esr (teh Weer P45) 
Hamilton wees ct 4.65/15 54) 4.65/15 54! 4.65/15 54) 4.65/15 54! 4.65/15 54) 4.65}15 54) 4.65/15 
LONG One eeneeer ee ee 10 D4 ees 10 Al eetee 10 D4) Geaee 10 D4 aoe 13 By eae 3 OA VEUE Ss 1 
Chatham ariwiccsace 5.00)10 54! 5.00/10 54! 5.00)10 54) 5.00/10 54} 5.00,10 54} 5.00/10 54} 5.00/10 
Saskatchewan:— | 
Regina oistat hes evevaleeem ail ee arard 10-12/60)....: 10-12/60)..... 12-15/60|..... 12-15/60)..... 12=15160) ><. <. 12-15/60)..... 12-15|60 
Prince Albert........|...-. 15-18/56)..... 15-18]56)..... 15-18/56)..... 15-18)56]:.... 15-18) 56)..... 20-24/56]..... 20-24156 
Alberta:— 
Medicine Hat... .... 6200)-. es. 54] 6.00!...-. 54} 6.00)..... 54) 6.50)..... 541) 6: D0 haeriere 54/ 6.50)...../54) 7.00)..... 
British Columbia:— 
INGISOREME nae er heen eet steast By aor lanoou laps ima ets penne oll souG Alea uco|inallwacoelldsriosllasllonoanlleacad A JOON ee sete 
Wachoriae-s chen when 7.50)20 54] 7.50/20 54] 7.50/20 54! 7.50/20 54] 7.50)20 54] 8.00) 24 54} 8.00)24 
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IX.—_CLOTHING. 
(1) Tailors. 


(a) COATMAKERS.—Continued. 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
et ea St 
“ 4 r ri “ 4 4 
Locatity. Wages. || Wages. ¢| Wages. |£| Wages =| Wages 2| Wages. |2| Wages 2 
[eae ae a ee 3 3 S 
Piece} Per | %|Piece] Per | |Piece| Per | |Piece| Per | 4|Piece) Per | z3| Piece Per | 4|Piece) Per | a 
{work | week cs work |week {td |work |week |tj |work |week |h4 |work |week | | work week |t | work | week = 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia:— . : : - if 
Halifax ............- 4.00/12-15|54| 4.00/12-15/54| 4.00)12-15/54) 4.50)12-15|54) 4.50/12-15 54) 5.00 12-15/54) 5.00/12-15)54 
Westyilleis-sé s..5 >< AX OO Nets a3 60) 4.00)..... 60| 4.00)}..... GOI 500m 54) 5.00)..... 54| 5.00)..... 54! 5.50)15.00/54 
6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.50 
rince Edward Island:— 
Charlottetown.....-. 3.75112.00|60| 3.75/12.00|60) 3.75/12.00/60) 3.75)12.00)60) 3.75)12.00 60 3.75|12.00)60) 3.75)12 00} g9 
New Brunswick:— 
Sid @eieonosn anode 4.00|..... B= £00) hoc Sede OO asics: A OO ests S| AvOOleternes G4 BOWS ores leates terete lterstorste 
; 450 ares Set OO eer. B24. 00 eee, oc lee oUlseves all O00 legerenaes Selec igkoar idl areas cllietarace a 
Fredericton.......-. 300/10 .00/54| 3.00|10.00/54} 3.00/12.00|54| 3.00)12.00)54) 3.00 15.00/54| 4.50/15.00|54| 4.50/15.00|/54 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 7.00 
Quebec:— > 
Quebecins caeetiserr =. 22D eee BA E225 eo. 542250] ones BA 250 lhe. ee 54) 2.50)..... WRG) UG race S42 sb hse 54 
; 2.50 2.50 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 ‘ 
Three Rivers ........|-.--: 15.00/55|..... 15.00/55)..... 15.00/55]... 415.00|55|..... 15.00|55)..... 15.00|55]..... 15.00|55 
Montreal.........-- SeZo snes O45. O0 lente D4 LOCO ets as BAI DOO) series 54] 6.25]..... 54) 6.80).c25 Bal 6. 50\emeee 54 
BROOM heal stretiel|c-s cei «»| 5.75 6.00 6.50 6.75 
Ontario:— 
Peterborough........}.+ Se ESh HOLT serie 18 -|54]..... 18) 54). 18 Nodes MSY NSS oe 29 50104) nicer 22.50\54 
petal 25 78).....|20 78)....2/25 Untied 78|.....\25 beer teeth) 78).....|28.00)7¢ 
Hamilton —..0. 0... 4.65115 |54| 4.65/15 |54| 4.65/15 54) 5.50/16 [54 5.50/16 54, 5.50/16 54) 5.50/16.00)54 
UejeVel) Voencao goo oan 13 jo4 i eo he 13 a cararats 13 yt dhe a 15 54}... 15 Oe Wereerest 15s |54 15 5A. 
@hathamia renee cee: 5 00|10,00/54) 5.00)10.00/54| 6.70) 15-16)54) 6.70) 15-16 54| 6.70|15-16|54| 6.70)15-16 |54| 6.70)15-16)- 74 
Saskatchewan:— 
Lisab oe pone econes 4|\soace 15-18/60)......|15-18)60)}..... 18-22|60)..... 19-23|60)..... 20-24|60)..... 20-24|54) 7.50/21-25) - 
Prince Albert........|----> 20-24|56)..... 20-24|56]..... 20-24/56)..... 20-24/|56)..... 20-27|54)..... 20-27/|54|..... 20-27 5A 
Alberta:— haa 
Medicine Hat... .... TeO0! erates Bal 700 |r cenree BAe e000 levee Aldi OO eaters Bae ap eaters BA Zebra « 54] 7.50)....- 54 
British Columbia:— : 
INelsonie asia s sccienete LAO oeone 54) 8.00]..... 54| 8.00}...../54| 8.75]..... BE nS cole sores 541 9.00/22 |54) 9.00/22 {54 
Vighoriae cesses: «ee 8.00\24 (54! 8.00.24 54) 8.25.26 54) 8.25/26 54| 8.25/26 [54] 8.50/28 [54) 9.00)30 54 
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(b) PANTMAKERS. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 F 1905 1906 
Loca.iry. Wages. |£| Wages B| Wages. ||. Wages. |£| Wages. |$| Wages. |2| Wages = 
s : : {8 igh ie 
Pi tf 4|Piece| Per | |Piece| Per’| %|Piece) Per | 4|Piece) Per | %|Piece} Per | o|Piece) Per | 3 
wo Weck if Wore week |+4 | work | week x |work |week ca work |week |td |work | week fa work | week fe 
a Pete eer $ | $ $ | 8 sis Shirs $ | s 
SE eee .75].....{54} .75].....]54) .75]...../54) .95].....]84] .951...7./54|  .051.....1541- 951... ..154 
Westville... ........ BOON erat: 60) 60) eae CO G0 teas CO ihet0 tere CO) eacOln eee CO) 70 Nae eye CO AMO cy ce 60 
ince E Island:— 
ee ee Fame en COl ears GO\ eras Olen tere CONN sOleaeee CLO ard) ote at GO ea /O lees Ot) res (Ol eetan| GO| amen” Oi ae eee 60 
B yicks— | H 
oo Sohne Fae Borin iO) mere Bre ayrColte nee | Wie eae Ay PA) eee Bho aay ee ea ee molt On eevee nal ne Col eae i 
Fredericton......... .75| 3.00/54) .75) 4.00/54] .75| 4.00154 75. 4.00/54 fot 4.00|54, .75) 4.00/54) .75! 4.00/54 
bec:— 
as aed taxa SKS BOD ek as OF eCSOl amar iy ents | Daa D4 eo areas Go Eas) Pare ap bi Ae 59 DE 54) 45)... 54 
Three Rivers.......<chss.-- 6.25/55]... .. 6.25/55. oes 6.25/55) aa. O25) Sb setae | 6.25}55]. 2... LOO MDD eee 7.50/55 
NMontrealmean neces 1 i) | ea BOL LOM se: 160} 11O)2 we 54) 110M Fe OAM 25K... tee HOE} Ue 25h ose 8 Oe lego eens 54 
1.25 1.25] 1.25 1.50) 1.50 1.50} 1.50 
i} 
Ontario:— oRe | | a 
Peterborough........]..... LO Odea: [LOT SOA oer UU ey Seo bLO\ = Dateien Ole ent epee 10) 0 54) Ree 10 {54 
RAG 12 ACS) Retreat 13\ eee UW areal Toler ibe (fell te crea tt CS saree ihe 78 
ara On ee. oe 1.40)12 54} 1.40/12 54} 1.40)12 54) 1.40 12 54} 1.40 12 54; 1.40.12 54) 1.40/12 54 
Tondoneew.ee eae eee 5.50/54). .... 5.50/54)... .. 5.50/54)... 2. 5 .50)54). 2... 5.50154].....] 7.00/54/..... 7.00154 
Chathamess sass oe .75| 5.001541. 75 5.00/54! .75) 5.00/54} .75| 5.00/54) .75! 5.00)54| 75! 5.00 54) .75 | 5.00/54 
1.00} 6.00 1.00} 6.00 1.00} 6.00 1.00, 6.00 1.00) 6.00 1.00) 6.00 1.00) 6.00 
Saskatchewan:— | I ‘ 
Reging esr tones ran oe GRO0eee ae if) eae 6.00)60}..... 8.00\60]..... 8.00/60}... .. | 8.00/60)..... 8.00/60)..... 8.00|60 
10.00 “ 110.00 10 00 10.00 
Prince Albert........]..... 7-10/53)..... 7-10|53)..... 710158) 8. 2.2 710158 ieee oe 7-10}53]..... 110=12)/53)..... 10-12)/53 
Alberta: — 
Medicine Habeas rial coi smel ballet heuer OAL Deen BEAR a tS cP O4) 1 VO eeaee YoY. TIS Gala Fae ten 54) 2.00]..... 54 
British Columbia:— 
INelgort tvianihraeae scl ee atllecae ELS Pepe a| Peete RS eae | SS Lea eee ae En| aeedalit baat Ba (ist Mead Pe ele aeOOl metas 54 
Victoriatetecnie aean 1.75)13  |54) 1.75/13 54) 1.75/13 54) 1.75/18 54) 1.75113 1541 2.00/14 54] 2.00/14 |54 
(c) VESTMAKERS. 
Nova Scotia:— : 
Halifax cere BMS Be D4 re Olepaeees SA LO laa eet ey Wiesrege AID Oe ae Hig Mae sto ¥ 4 (bree OA AS aileaeen ar dB eccy A [ees an 54 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1225 1°25 125 1.25 
Westville ci. 0.2005 ATS Serge GORE 60 leans GO) GD eons tear Ula exe COTO see GOl A 70 eee (val) fe AZ AES he 60 
Prince Edward Island:— 
Charlottetown....... NON veoke GO enol aae 60 voor OO) tesco nome COE eal eee (UI ev Glbaone GO| ecb eee 60 
New Brunswick:— 
DIBUGUIN eo oouko canton eB Sone eral by aha ee rae Bie Mes CA5) HA rpc voles (Olea alte Bilin oe ol aad leans pe eae BCLs opel sh 
Fredericton......... 75) 3.00/54; .75) 4.00/54] .75) 4.00/54! .75| 4.00154 -75| 4.00/54) .75} 4.00/54) .75| 4.00/54 
Quebec:— 1 
Quisbeoreeeecse ee LOO bexaee D8 ODI Geass Od besoin DL se ooltesdes Od etal cease 54] .45)..... 4 ar 4 eens 
bree Rivers cecucn test 6.25/55]... 6.25/55]..... 6.25/55]..... 6.25/55]... .. 6125/55) ae 7.50/55)... 7.50/55 
Montreal were ga oz oh HET) een 60} 000\e see 60) Ole 54] 1.10}..... OF L102 oe, ot 125 eee 54) 1.35)..... 54 
1,25 1.25 $225 1225 1.25 1.35 
Ontario:— 
Peterborough......%.|..... 10 DAL omer. 10 if lee ae 10 fd epee te 10 04 Sete 10 DAT ener 10 BAY sete ore 10 54 
Sons P28) eal, NSles ee 12 elZ81 ce omen 7 aaa: UShtensehle. MTTOteeteel Lo aaa 
Bamiltont ns: ea 1.15}11 54) 1.15/11 54} 1.15/11 54) 1.15/11 55) 1.15)11 54) 1.15)11 54} 1.15}11 54 
London Botan en note erie 5.50/54]. .... 5.50/54). .... 5.50/54!..... 5.50)/54)..... 5.50/54) ..... 7.00/54|..... 7.00/54 
Chatham’ .. socacu. -75) 5.00/54) .75] 5.00/54) .75| 5.00/54) 75! 5.00/54 .75| 5.00/54) .75| 5.00/54) 75! 5.00/54 
1.00} 6.00 1.00} 6.00 1.00! 6.00 1.00} 6.00 1.00} 6.00 1.00} 6.00 1.00] 6.00 
Saskatchewan:— 
Regina Gard vestcics tie ks. 6.00/60}..... 6.00/60)..... 8.00/60|..... 8.00/60]..... 8.00]/60)..... 8.00/60}..... 8.00/60: 
: 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Albertine. asiiass< 710/68). 6. f-10/53) 9, FEO TE 7-10/53]...... F=10/53).0.... 10-12)/53)..... 10-12|53 
Alberta;— 
Medicine Hat... ... Pl aOO | cee §4/ 2.00]..... 54] 2.00]..... 54] 2.00]..... 54] 2.00]..... ey rr 2.00/54)..... 2.00) 54 
British Columbia:— 
Nelson cy. rmiseonctacite fearaste | Sel onl ental es ae a erecta mire avallinisinvota Iheymtererall oi@t] var Sya 6/53 erararar eal el eee a ae | ae 2.50) ss ee 54 
WAGbOria ics sense. ere 1.75}12 54) 1.75/12 54] 1.75)12 54| 1.75] 12 154) 1275/12 54 pe big 54) 2.00/14 54 
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(b) PANTMAKERS.—Continued. 


ss SSS —— 00 


; 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912. 1913 
44 od PAT ad 4 ad vy 
Locauiry. Wages. |£| Wages. 2 Wages. ¢ Wages. 2 Wages & Wages $ Wages 2 
we 4 8 | 5 _|8 5 s Fs 
(= oer 2) — A,|— a)\— a, a, Fi 
Piece) Per | #|Piece| Per | #|Piece| Per | #|Piece| Per | #|Piece| Per | 4 |Piece| Per | 4|Piece| Per | 2 
work | week | work week |t3 | work |week |t4|work |week jt |work |week |- |work |week | work | wel |x 
Sachs Ses Sp-s $ 
Nowa Seotin— : $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ali BX Jose e csc se eee 39D hinds 2 SVOleeene ae OD) eon J54T- Gbh son DAL ss OD enrstaty Dae, LOO Ses es 54) 1°00}. 4 
Westville... ........ ai eae 60)". 70) 55 60} .70|..... 60} .85|..... BA SB av tbe Bola oes 54| 1.00/14.00 ea 
Prince Edward Island:— 
Charlottetown......| .70)..... CDS SaGiicactbe COMME Ol near. {Ol aes (Obel sein CO Olea: COM s7Ole an. - CO serOleenes 60 
New Brunswick:— 
Phe Joeman io PUN sas c See etl ert Palehat iy ear Bl igi [yh Boek AS edie a CQOI ee Ai eae a is 
Fredericton... ...... “90| 4.00/54} .90] 4.00.54 .90) 4.00.54} .90) 4.00.54) .90) 5.00/54) 1.00) 5.00 54) 1.00] 5.00)54 
Quebec:— | 
Quebetisty <0 12s. vee At) eee Ll eae CON 154) .70)..... Allies me LO eet’ [DA ra (O lire ne Ba ee cO teers BA SOc. 54 
Three Rivers ........ YGMesaae 1 Roa TESOLOD eee 7, DOOD eae oe 7250850 | (oe a 7250) Dbl aateek 7.50/55)..... 7.50/55 
IMeortreal setts sis)s Nera ecient te 1p Hee 69) eee 54) L460. SA EO Ol ars seers BAL. Bol ireees Sa olaecets 54) 1575) .5....» 54 
1.50 1.75 1.75 1,75 1.75 2.00 2.00 
Ontario:— . 
Peterborough........|.---- 10: 5420055 LO sya 4 lence Oe aD Sarees LO HOE a vik oe LOS BA Ae bee 10) oS ieee ey 
Prion TOTS 113: Slee LA IPO we Seiya Olesen) Late (CO! eee LO: PAs) erase senna Wks) 
A AMULOD 40 ois cts sis 1.4012 54) 1.40/12 54) 1.4012 54) 1.50/13 54} 1.50/13 54} 1.50}13 54) 1.50)13 54 
ILS DSTIEe canter fe eae eters Ta00\54 leans T0054) 55 7.00/54|..... 8.15/54) 05. 8.1554)..... 8.15'54)..... 8.15 54 
Chatham 5.8." 75) 5.00/54| .75| 5.00\54| 1.50} 7.5054) 1.50) 7.50)54) 1.50] 7.50 54} 1.50] 7.50)54) 1.50) 7.50)54 
1.00} 6.00 12001# 6200 lease. SH00} mailer SeO0 Ne ete: coe SyOOI Or cots 8.00 8.00 
Saskatchewan:— 
Recinivetenemiceeelice es 10-11|60).... .|10-11/60].....|11-12)60)..... 11-12/60}..... 11-12/60}..... 11-1354] 1.25/12-15/54 
2.20 
Princerdlberties...<ccilins > 10-12]53)..... HO=121D34 eae ers 10-12)53}..... 10-12/53]..... 10-12/53]..... 10-12/53)..... 10-12/53 
Alberta:— 
Medicine Hat....... DANO AAR Lf UA 2: 0) eee A E2E 00s. <ie lsc Gal OR Teale aoe U7) aise OLED e(oi eae by Oey tiiloks soc 54 
British Columbia:— = 
Nelson. ......-...-.- 2-50 |cepee BA 2250 lene: BA eO0 lanier > 54) 3.00]..... B43 00] 5. ae Da LOO ereetee 5Al; OOO le mete 54 
WietOrlaciecs aeicove 0:1: 2.00/14 54] 2.00/14 54| 2.25/15 _|54| 2.25)15 54) 2.25)15 54| 2.50/16 54| 2.80}16.80)54 


Peete weaken ne ee 


(c) VESTMAKERS.—Continued. 


Nova Scotia:— 
Pialifaxusoerves crests MBit cise. cia DA SU aes ANE S Tal ercieders aN es Gidilleesre oe ANNE oT. larsieenea BY wey (lig ae dea Salto 54 
1.25 1.25 1.25 1225 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Westville..........- dO lee es C0) a 4) eee GO enc 0| urereree GOs SO aces AN te So lets ears BAIS. SD ecsrecote 54) 1.00)14.00)/54 
Prince Edward Island:— 
Charlottetown....... ST Ollsinele's GOS AO lee RUM Sens ot GO Reals stare GOl) holes CU] Maria) adie GO} sible 60 
New Brunswick:— 
Spey Goacmonsrnee ETO cisters Bale he ON ete ste s SilWoanlo leet RR TO eets Re eeae OU eet Fe \ha SO) cctools tal etatatetel lerernetet bate 
Fredericton... .....- “90| 4.00/54) .90| 4.0054) .90) 4.00 54} .90 4.00/54 90) 5.00.54] 1.00) 5.00/54) 1.00} 5.00/54 
Quebec:— 
QinebeCe aire cre eranieis LDU eree's Al cO0le se Ale 25601. ie--sis AOU ie cers Dale GO Noe bY Ue Seco D4). 60hier vere 54 
Ahree Ravers: nee -tokeVecee os (OU Eee EDO OO| oe ats 7.50|55)..... YG USD) laos 4 7-750; 55| <2 2% 1 O0lDDI ners 7.50\55 
Montreal « .)..6..% 1. i+ WS livech B41. 40 lites 54) 1.40)..... S412 40 BAN LOO tence 1B 4\~ D250) eter GY es) escee 54 
1.45 1.45 1.55 1.55 1.65 1.75 1.75 
Ontario:— 
Peterborough.......-|.-+++ {Ou 54 es 10 BY ipa see 10 BE eyes 10 atin 10 tt Ae 10 DA ecteaie 11 54 
ee ah 12 Tones (ple nee? TSi-ackion he (hel Aten FSi. cee Le 7S\tateutlo 78 
Mamilton sarees aa’ ine 1.15}11 54) 1.15)11 54| 1.15)11 54| 1.30 12 54| 1.30)12 54) 1.30/12 54} 1.380)12 54 
MeoudOt eco sicrtlstie set POO. oe 7.00 54|..... 7.00\54)..... 8.15|54)..... Subst 8.15|54|....- 8.15)54 
HAC NAM Sustecs tos) she 1s 75| 5.00/54 75| 5.00.54) 1.50] 7.50/54 1.50) 7.50/54) 1.50) 7.50 54 1.50| 7.50| 5) 1.50) 7.50\54 
1.00) 6.00 1.00} 6.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
Saskatchewan:— : 
pie s 2s yale ee Pe aor 10-11/60|..... 10-11|60}..... 11-12|60]..... 41-12/60]..... 11-12)60)..... 11-13|54 nie 12-15154 
40 
PHANCOTALB EE Bsc lon cs ccnp ones s LO=121 SNe is rc 10-12/53]..... 10-12|53)..... 10-12/53)..... 10-12/53]..... 10-12|53)..... 10-12)|53 
Alberta:— 
Medicine Hat......- DOS ain DA 2.251 oie<i08 54| 2.25|...-- Aes 20m ns BPW Seton 54 2.75 Aye eas Bt Ue a bee Fic 54 
British Columbia:— ; 
hina 5 eh PS tn cists D0) scars 542250) 5 ere 54] 2.50)..... BAN! 2) LON erelehois Bal 2st Olleypc. 54) 2575] <00 54) 2.75) cas 54 
Rt CbONIS ste ac naies's one 2.00|14 54) 2.00/14 54] 2.25/15 §4| 2.25/15 54| 2.25/15 54 2.50/16 54| 2.70)16.20)54 


eee ee 
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(a) LADIES’ COATMAKERS. 


1900 1901 1902 | 1903 1904 
“f “ “ - % 
Locauirr. Wages. | &| Wages =| Wages =| Wages. £| Wages £ 
5 8 5 5 S 
ro ©, |- a|———_-—_] A, a 
Piece|{ Per | %/Piece| Per | %|Piece| Per | o3|Piece | -Per | 4|Piece| Per ra 
work |week |td | work |week |td | work |week |+4|work™ week -o |work |week fen] 
$ $ $3} $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia:— 
olifax Bs viene eas dic esta §.00,50)..... §.00/50)..... §:00/50)- os 5.00)50)}..... 6.0050 
IVESivall Oppo esgoes cdl bean 8.00/60)..... 8.00)60|..... 8.00 60)..... 9.00/60}..... 9.00/60 
Prince Edward Island:— 
Charlottetown ....... 3.00} 4.50/54) 3.00) 4.50/54) 3.00) 4.50154) 3.00) 4.50/54! 3.00) 4.50/54 
New Brunswick:— 
Sted OWN s seme cieies ells. ¢ cee AW oplasbae T2500 al tens 12200 elles 13:00|2elianons 132 00lbe 
Fredericton.......... 3.50] 9.00/54! 4.00)1U.00/54) 4.00)10.00/54/ 4 00/10.0054! 4.00/10.00)54 
7.00 8.00 8.00 . | 8.00 8.00 
Quebec:— 
(AGG o OR eerie Siac 120) eae 54/ 1.60}..... 54) 1.60)..... 1541 1.60). .... Bye PAP Oe Bs 54 
1.30 1.75 ies 1.75 2.50 
ATCC URIVersiaae «cere |oecees 6.25)56)...... 6.25/55). .... 6.25 ob leeen 6.25/55)... 6.25/55 
Mlontrealis|ertase ner 8.00)16.04'60; 8.00/16.00/54) 9.00/16.60/54) 9.00'18.00/54/10.60/18. 00/54 
Ontario:— 
Peterborough  s...setcelisees 6.09/54 
ace. 8.00/78 
Eramilton’. seo treet ace 13 .50)54 
SGNGODs\ sre wera aeicste ee 10 00/54 
Ohathain vjerechineete cee ee ene oe 
Saskatchewan:— 
INGiatel ie Oe deen op Aodal adore ieee Jollence allt ase Sllgoohel eacals Kea arstetrelt mies Sea es eer lescrecke oe 
PrincerAlbertccse ascllaeye 16-20/56]..... 16-20)56)..... 16-20/56)..... 16-20 56/..... 16-20/56 
Alberta:— 
Medicine Hat....... Us eeree Oa 7250 eee 54} 8,00)..... 54) 8.00|..... 54] 9.00]..... 54 
British Columbia:— 
Victorian, caotsceante 10. {20 [54/10 20 |54110 |20 |54)10 |20 [54110 120 '|54 
(e) LADIES’ SKIRTMAKERS. 
Nova Scotia:— | | 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Halifaxues Rigen cts sat, tees 4.50/50)..... 4.50 50 eo 4.50/50)..... 4.50/50)..... 5,00/50|..2.2 |. 5200/50 ieee 
Westville... eon oeatinees: 5.00/60)..... 5.00/60]..... 5.00/60)..... 5.00/60)..... | 6.00/60).....|:6.00/60]..... 
Prince Edward Island:— ; 
Charlottetown ....... 1.25) 3.00}54) 1.25) 3.00/54] 1.25] 3.00/54) 1.25! 3.00/54] 1.25] 3.00/54 
New Brunswick:— 
DU ORM. dda seein aeete 600 eileen O08} E82 se: 6200) el ener CABAL AG 2 S00 ei anere OO seu ere 
Fredericton......... 1.00} 9.00/54) 1.50)10 54} 1.50/10 54) 1.50)10 54; 1.50/10 54 
3.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Quebec:— 
OUEHOG See mcnicmean eh Ol eiecens 54 .90)..... OAS OO aes 54; 1.00}..... 54) 1.00]..... 54). -100).5..0. 200|2 nee 
é -90 1.10 1.10 1225) 1.25) : : 
MbrestRiversyes io. eksalecn os 6.25155]... 6.25155). 0.2. 6.25/55! 0... Os2540b| eae ee 6.25)55|..... .50}55}..... 
MPOnTrea I ae shh ela LT Se 6Oha ae 17 ea GO eee 17 | 54a 185g See AS p54 ee 182 ba eee, 
Ontario:— 
Peterboroughicsesincs |s.0c. 6.00)54).....| 6.00/54/.....] 6.00/54).....] 6.00/54).....| 6.00/54!.....| 6.00/54]..... 
ete ea tet h| doe 8.00/78].....} 8.00/78}.....] 8.00/781.....| 8.00/78].....| 8.00/78|.....] 8.ool78|..... 
Hamilton ty.cewt aceicahe cunt 8.00/54).....) 8.00/54/.....] 8.00/54).....] 8.00/54}.....| 8.00/54].....] 8.00/54]... 
Rondon iecnhes sein? ne 5.50)/54).....) 5.50/54).....| 5.50/54|.....1 5.50/54).....| 5.50/54).....| 7.001541... 
Chatham; oh acters iacteecl eae Sy Al ecs'/eein fo:4)) wlaslhae | ns gt i| og. o5e,| acel| aheueteces emeemanace teed mien etd | ee eete tle ed cera earreeeere | ee e ene 
Saskatchewan:— 
Prince*Albert.«<cntecttc.sce 8-12/53]..... 8-12/53}..... S=12 1531 seeks 8-12/53]..... 8-12/53]...../10-14)53]..... 
A lberta:— 
Medicine Hat... .... 3. 00} cores 54) 3.00]..... 54/ 3.50]..... SAS ee 3.50/54] 3.50]... 54| 3.50)..... BU aos 
British Columbia: — 
Migbotia pay ke eo 3.50 aed hae 3.50) 12.00)54) 3.50/12.00/54) 3.50}12.00/54] 3.50/12.00/54! 3.50/12.00/54! 3.50/12. 00154 
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(d) LADIES’ COATMAKERS.—Continued. 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
“3S s ics 3 4 “4 4 
Locauiry. Wages. |£| Wages. |£| Wages. || Wages. |£| Wages & Wages & Wages e 
5 5 ) 5 , 5 a x 
a, ———_—_| 8] ———_-—_! 6] -—— a, &. oF g 
Piece | Per | %|Piece| Per | %|Piece| Per | %|Piece| Per | 4|Piece) Per | %|Piece) Per | a|P a 
= work | week =I work week | work |week i work |week |td | work |week |r |work |week |+4 Sere fed i 
$ $ $$ $ $ $ $ 
ee a aptee 4 ‘ - : : : 
alifax ......-....0-[eeeee 6.00/50)..... 6:00:50)... 7-8 |50)..... 7-8 |50)..... 7-8. |50}..... 7-8 |50)..... = 
Westville’. cwtee shes ailie stoves 9.00\60)..... 9.00, 60|..... 90060)... 0 9.5054)... 9.50/54|..... 9.50\54|..... 6 bo te 
Prince Edward Island:— 
Charlottetown....... 3.25] 6.00/54) 3.25) 6.00 54! 3.25] 6.00 54; 3.25] 6.00 54! 3.25) 6.00/54! 3.25) 6.00/54) 3.25! 6.00154 
New Brunswick:— ; 
St. John. AG RU Ran FooG eanarc 116.00)..]..:.. 16.00)... <..|16.00). .|.-.... 1600) cilieyea es 16200 fares r TEZO0 eae an 16.00}... 
Fredericton... .....- 4.00 10.00/54) 4.00 10.00.54) 4.00 12.00 54) 4.00/12.00 54) 4.00)15.00/54) 5.00)15.00/54) 5.00 15.00/54 
8.06 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 10 10") 4 
Quebec: — 
Grebe art etre are ec Darl eee 54) 2.75). 5.2) EFA oral Oletercters D4 P2GO| oe ake DE QC DN vreieiete 54} 3.00)..... 54} 3.00]..... 54 
: 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.50 3.50 
WPDTEC-RIVEES! ae ap cele ees TROON OO Freee hc OUL OO sie occ 7,50 55)..... COOVODI sats cae TCO DOI eta. (2001 00if ees 7.50155 
Montreal’. .......5.6% 11.00) 20.00/54/11.00, 20.00 54)12.00 22.00 54)12.00)22.00/54)12.00/22.00) 54/13 .00)24 .0u/54/ 13.00) 24.00/54 
Ontario:— 
Peterborough........}..... 6.00/54)..... 6.00 54)..... 6300°54) 5.0... 6.00'54)..... 6.00 54]..... 8.00/54]..... 10.00)54 
ae eh Oe Sa fore 8.00)78|..... SuOOM Sitar. IAL Oa ted sate oo SPOON Bi once S00N78ir res 10.0: /78!..... 12.00|78 
HATMMON's temieiot is ceilieee « 13.50)/54)..... 13.50°54!..... 113.50 54)..... 13.50 54)..... 13.50)54)..... 13750\54\n 22 ac 13.50/54 
Te A ea tatiarenat|"re! Nove en ee: 16320) 8 fae x2 16220) aires G20 lel eerae 16.20). te 16220) ete 16.20).. 
MOTION acta stots eae elielonetes 13.UU|54)..... 13:.0U!54)..... 13.00/54)..... 15.0u/54|..... 15.00}54]..... 15.00)54|)..... 15 60/54 
Chathamerayjccxkt pete letter Ker tatcs Pi artcagadh a ae re levoncaoes *7-9 |54)..... 7-9) 154) 0... 7-9 |54|/..... 79 /54)..... 7-9 |54 
Saskatchewan:— x 
INGUW OLA Sir ooo 5Sanbs\lonaae!|aab oe Alors eet Baliosccaenccs Pollleesrosekalleseteyete Be oe 14.00/60)..... 15 ,.90)54).....| 15.10/54 
Prince APT.) 2.2.0.ci ets [Powe = 20-27)54)..... \20-27| 54]... 3. 20-27'54)..... 20-27/54]..... 25-30 54}. .... 25-30/54/..... 25-30 54 
Alberta:— ' 
Medicine Hat....... 9) OONrss tee §4| 9.00).....154/ 9.00)..... 54/10.00}..... 54/10.00}..... 54/10.00)..... 54/10.00}..... 54 
British Columbia:-— | 
WVACEORI Sc tlcate cers shee 10.00 20.00/54) 10.00 20.00 54 10°00 20.00/54 12.00/24.00/54'12.00/24.00|54/12.00|24.00)}54/12 .00)20.00)54 
\ 
* Dressmakers. 
(e) LADIES’ SKIRTMAKERS.—Continued. 
Nova Scotia:— 
$ $ | | $ $ $ 3g $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
EIN Eig dee aneoe sabey inmate 5.00)50}..... 5.00/50 cetaye 6.00/50)..... 6.00/50) ea: 6.00/50)..... 6.00/50)..... 6.90)50 
BWiestvalleiaes. cteres + sis'|/scierv 6.00)60)....-. | 6.00/60]..... | 6.00)60).....| Ti OOWS4 err ce 7.00)54|..... 7.00|54)..... 7.50/54 
Frince Edward Island:— 
Charlottetown....... 1.25] 3.50/54] 1.25} 3.50/54) 1.25) 3.50154) 1.25) 3.50/54) 1.25) 3.50/54 1.25) 3.50/54] 1.25) 3.50154 
New Brunswick:— 
(Shesid Fey dee el tical earcreeses Ss O0Merel eae. SOO eek S00 aiteereer SOO erate teins SOO a cee atte SA00 clare 8.00). . 
Fredericton... ...... 1.50/10 54} 1.50/10 54) 1.50)12 54) 1.50)12 54) 1.50/15 54} 2.00)15 54) 2.00)15 54 
4.00) 4.00) 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 
Quehec:— | 
OG6De Crete reian oes 3 TOD iractere bY) Aa eee BA e205) oe oer Atop lets 04) Le 20be ca ae FO4( DeGOl ee en fOS 1 COI erent 54 
1.50 1.50} 1.50 1.50} 1.50 2.20) f 2.20 
EERE OEGIVELS c,« seins |e olen e 00) 90) erase Hid 0 DO tenarpete Mes DOVOOH seed is 1250/50 ||oae as %250|Do lean ce 7.50/55)... - 7.50)55 
IRTONULCAL cetera etal cieieisih c oate.e 20 CAN ee: 20 AL. pews 22 DANE eee 22 G4 Fie 23 eee ae 23 54) ..... 23 54 
Ontario:— 
Peterborough... .v-.-| ens 6.00/54)..... 6.00/54)..... 6.00/54)..... 6.00/54!...2.1 6.00/54)..... 8.00)54)..... 10.00|54 
ena 8.00|78)..... S00\78 ines ue 8.00/78|.....) 8.00/78|...../8.00 |78).....|10 78)..... {12.4 178 
La mMUGOM sess co a 32h vie | 8.00/54]..... 9.00 54)..... 9.00)54|..... 9.00)54|..... 10 \54 CaS 10 Da oes 10.00/54 
MEGOOGU es sHeenst sak! |acos> 7.00|54]..... 7.00/54)... 7.00)54|..... SUID O4l wees 8.15 54 We Aes BREST elena 8.15|54 
MOEN CUE EAFUTTAL she Us a aon oihovo. 5: =iHleVe ce peiet| i sc04) av. Bio Saf =; mia Ee We #57 OAL orcs bie haltiy Hine Bat |O4 | ceeds 5-7 (54)... 2042 5-7 \54 
Saskatchewan:— > | | elie 
Prince Albert ........ Pains | 10-14 53 egrets [10-1453 sagas 10-14|53)..... 10-14/53)..... 12-15/53}..... 112-15/53!..... 12-1553 
Alberta:— . i 
Medicine Hat.......|3.50 |..... 64) .3.50).0..5 (DA Ss OO ara. 41400) cereale 54) 4.00)... 154) 4.00]..... BA 4 00) tes 54 
British Columbia:— : bs J A 
RTELORIA Ye sro) e,s%sie:=:39 2 3.50/12.00)/54| 3.50/1200./54) 3.50)12.00)54) 4.50 16.00/54) 4.50/16.06)54) 4.50/16.00/54) 4.50)16.00}54 


* Dressmakers. 
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(2) Ready-made Clothing. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 { 1904 1905 1906 
Wages} Hrs.) Wages} Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.} Wages Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs 
ies “ Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week week week week week week 
Currers:— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mitomrinealry ge htcvaare iia cals ceeee: Ea Rare Sree Ra aomecien boc acs eee Werte aceon | esha cncatwA coetnwsen elt cio sel encoun 
CROLODIGOMr a alee cht s tne 12.00) 49 | 12.00] 49 |.\.... Pct erst y iota Maire al tes Hee alte eon 15.00} 44 
TMI Awe fers an fala a% 12.00} 52 | 12.00] 52 | 12.00] 52 | 12.00] 49 | 13.00 13.00} 49 | 14.00] 49 
Ciitooee eer er ee 13.00} 59 | 13.00) 59 | 14.00] 59 | 14.00] 58 | 14.00 15.00} 58 | 15.00} 58 
PRESSERS:— 
IMO mtreall tiystess vnc sare «lc 2st cea Ss vba tee gees puis frareorsce AOE | optic och) boar ean Sed” isadcehed cities os Aline «van welled » « 
Morontorn mec tetas. 5 9.00] 49 GOO) 49aiteeseatiee asi) Fal Aaetea| eas shge sd ales Ab ke] eae at eee eae aS) 44 
SNE CLOSeots riots Sete oc 11-12} 52 | 11-12) 52 | 11-12] 52 | 11-12] 49 | 19-14 12-14; 49 | 12-14 49 
Ohintonn ase ey te setae ok 9.00} 59 9.00} 59 9.00} 59 9.50} 59 9.50 10.00} 58 | 10.00] 58 
MacnuInge OprRators:— 
IRoninres ir terre ate Aeescvlle en se CMe Mel Dg 5 ae pial (pearing eer! Ice areal ie Os ois ec oases oyoerc allman Gv, oi! Meo vee 
WLOLOMUOctraeneat Sere 12 49 | 12 sel Paeres cao Ad eto (Ea eid|sma ith Salts 15 44 
Wind ashes cent us 10-12] 52 | 10-12) 52 | 11-12) 52 | 11-12] 49 | 19-13 12-13} 49 | 13-14] 49 
TRIMMERS :— 
MiGmtre ale toc, oie ne eGPe latte ag. les cireiary | apd Paes ea ont oo | Ibo occ iifcioaed fae GAicllnenaallbasceie lle. - 
DuUnGaspnimye tine co. 5e 9.00} 52 9.00} 52 | 10.00] 52 | 10.00] 49 11.00 11.00} 49 | 12.00] 49 
| 
Firrer’s Up:— 
Niontreal ae. ccces tok nikal Sheeley pet Perea frat cae Pa PIs io ea tid Selo el langle alts clk oc lhe yn 
HPORONCON eee Merete 6.00} 49 SoU. ta 5a neers ee cee ahal Meer cee oli all 7.00} 44 
DUNS Sie. cite avai 10.00} 52°} 10.00) 52 | 10-11] 52 | 11-12] 49 | 12-13 12-13] 49} 12-13) 49 
SERGERS:— 
Montreal sts oear esc |as os Biot et it ae Sel UceL |S ab MAP eta ba, Ae nS es hPa sl en 
ROME OTONtOrcrinctn camel ae 5.00] 49 5 OO) AG! 4 asa a} Ates hating ba eer ors eee Te ea eer cae 12 44 
Witnd ase hc. eee 5.00} 52 5.00} 52 5.00} 52 6.00} 49 6.00 6.00} 49 7.00} 49 
BastEeRs:— 
Momntrealienriy ces cy oe pcuee ras hae meee sn | Glosesial sah ete cele [Ieceraes ssi} AUiaEal hot au oat fale ea cay oe en eae 
TOLONGO heen eaters. ae 9.00} 49 eal be Sta rer eet Moral are (Reels 12 44 
Dund asetepa eee oe 4.50] 52 4.50} 52 4.50} 52 5.00} 49 5.00 5.50} 49 5.50] 49 
10.00 “| 10.00 10.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 12.00 
Unprer Basters:— 
Montrsalls lars ss7 ie. face satfoese| wales |ac 2 [acon fea ai a ali Seal eee eet ee 
‘Toronto je stiee wee 9.00} 49 9.00/40. 12 ioe ober aie Gl Ae ine ae al 12 44° 
Dundas**ii sac oe 5.00] 52 5.00} 52 5.50] 52 5.50} 49 6.00 6.00} 49 7.00} 49 
FELLERS:— 
Teoma oF eed etapa alla onal ash Oy kal aia cea availed Re eee ee a 
Toronto waste eee 5.00} 49 5.00). 40] « cack Saal ae gate ey cece atl ee 7.00} 44 
Dundas ver: ae eee 4.00] 52 4.00} 52 |_ 4.50) 52 4.50] 49 5.00 5.00} 49 6.00} 49 
Burron-Hote Makers: — 
“caine er cass Cerny Ce Rereen PEM een eeora | op eee a 
EDOUODGO espe ae 8.00} 49 8.00). 49 os arc 1 Ce ol ace gt ad Oe ee es ean Oe 8.00} 44 
DING AS ar ee acini 11.00) 52 | 11.00] 52 | 12.00] 52 12.00|_49 | 12.00 13.00} 49 | 13.00] 49 
Burron-SEwrEers:— 
Be sare | erkel on chis eka. ..| of de 
MP OLOUTOR amare ative occ 4.00} 49 sabe eat-ed CON eer eed ee | nee 28: Mee Be 6.00] 44 
Duandaseyy oh sit occ eocnes 3.50} 52 4.00} 52 4.00) 52 4.50) 49 4.50 5.00} 49 5.00} 49 
GENERAL Hanp Sewers:— 
Perc emeeS Sa let tinl ys oles en as les «-| os etc] on ae ees a ear ee ates 
OTONCO een hee oe 4.00) 49 4001 9 || 6 <A] eo eal eee lies ae ne ee aa 7.00} 44 
Dundisar.. cate asta: 4.50] 52 4.50} 52 5.00} 52 5.00} 49 5.50 5.50} 49 6.00} 49 
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(2) Ready-made Clothing. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Wages] Hrs.; Wages} Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

CuTrrrrs:— 

IVPonteeall yac.cce-mcscucne eset 10-15) 53 | 10-15! 53 | 10-15) 53 | 12-18] 53 | 16-18} 53 | 16-22) 49 | 18-25) 49 

MV ONOMGO eee cietitscs sein ce nkey 5 Bey OO atest acreastesce es lta aie mea sille We cc if'h ee ac Aki hntaMa ted ad etuoRnere ...| 20.00] 44 | 20,00] 44 

POSTEO SINE Gran ain hee eae 14.00 49 15.00} 49 | 16.00} 49 | 16.00} 49 | 17.00] 49 | 17.00) 49 | 18.00} 49 

Glam OMesie ete cat seo: 16.00} 58 | 16:00] 58 |} 16.00} 58 | 17.00) 58 | 17.00} 50 | 17.00) 50 |...... 
PRESSERS:— 

INTOnEreaa raion eee tt 16-18} 53 | 16-18} 53 | 16-18 53 18-20] 53 |} 20-25) 53 | 22-30] 49 | 22-30) 49 

MPORODUOw hla ctars susrs: sade o> U5 OO Ws 4A eet tease aa se os Rents ihe eaRae Moc ee, ...| 17.00} 44 | 17.00} 44 

PUTAS yokes cient ce ate 13-15] 49 | 13-15} 49 | 13-15] 49 | 14-16] 49 | 14-16} 49 | 15-18) 49 | 15-18] 49 

GS Laer BOT toons rah arate oe 10.00} 58 | 11.00] 58 | 11.00} 58 | 12.00) 58 | 12.00} 50 | 12.00] 50)]...... 
MACHINE OPERATORS:— 

IVT ORMGEOS a oes earirayenver 14-18] 53 | 14-18|_53 | 14-18] 53 | 16-20] 53 | 16-22) 53 | 16-24) 49 | 16-24) 49 

EROYVOULO,. aucune ein cine acs GARAND we: SiN cape celles call es tds he] eae Poa eee 620) Vein Ts ...| 17.00} 44 | 17.00} 44 

PETALS ohe Wench Geese vee 13-14] 49 | 14-15} 49 | 15-16] 49 | 16-18] 49 | 16-18} 49) 17-20) 49 | 18-22, 49 
TRIMMERS:— 

Nlontrealiaic cute trarltoetes 8-10) 53 8-10) 53 8-12} 53 8-12} 53 -14| 53 | 12-15) 49 | 15,00) 49 

EWE YAGEAS inthe che) oie cvs Soets yc 13.00] 49 | 13.00} 49 | 14.00] 49 | 14.00] 49 | 15.00} 49 | 16.00) 49 | 17.00} 49 
Firrer’s Up:— : 

WWhon trea ace: < tet stoccceh sce 12-14] 53 | 12-14! 53 | 12-14] 53 | 14-16] 53 | 16-20) 53 | 16-20) 49 | 16-20) 49 

BP OOM LOreastoncrete le) exotica AKO 0) | Gi Tee sien al Sen yall Se eR cal ia eters Mee tact cha lees ..| 18.00} 44 | 18.00} 44 

DP ITGAS: teeta ts spore toe 13-14] 49 | 13-14].49 | 13-14] 49 | 14-15] 49 | 14-15] 49 | 15-16) 49 | 15-16) 49 
SERGHERS:— 

IVLOMtrea lt. « ceuecieieomla 5.00) 53 5.00) 53 5.00} 53 6.00} 53 | 8.00) 53 8.00} 49 8.00; 49 
be OLOMLOM ere eae yeaa tet TE CAC) AM eh core, onsite rod bon cirameal es ceteres PePatorke tease ee Alle sere es ...| 14.00} 44 } 14.00} 44 

ADURGAS: ctosyueel es sgcie -..| 7.00} 49 7.50] 49 7.50] 49 8.00} 49 8.00} 49 9.00} 49 9.00} 49 
BASTERS:— ‘ 

(Montreal eakicsc a aie css 10-12] 53 | 10-12} 53 | 10-12) 53 | 12-14) 83 | 12-14) 53 16-18} 49 | 16-20} 49 

PROTOUUOs zie rs soi Sucte ae at TO OO aA le eee ron onsuaiicard atronc taut cca letiets ne | ee OT ...} 16.00} 44 | 16.00} 44 

UME AS ta etree sourtit ales ok 6-12} 49 7-12} 49 7-13} 49 8-13] 49 8-13} 49 9-14| 49 | 10-15] 49 
Unper BastTEeRs:— 

IWMonitresl tence rss. +. 10-12] 53 | 10-12] 53 | 10-12} 53 | 10-12) 53 | 12-14 53 | 12-14] 49 | 12-14) 49 

BV OLOMLO! te ce ce ey hohe ace ce hs G HAaCO OU eo? Iie Le ie | IU eit Pai wrt ben tec allocated ...{ 15.00} 44 | 15.00] 44 

PD WMAASH eas Maracas Saiteralteia an 7.00} 49 8.00} 49 8.00] 49 9.00) 49 9.00) 49 | 10.00} 49 | 10.00) 49 
FELLERS:— 

WEOUDTOR tee mcratcse cee ct 5-7 | 53 5-7 | 53 5-7 | 53 6-8 | 53 | 6-8 53 7-10; 49 9-14] 49 

MoOronLOe cee: seer eure: Hp 0) hae Ca ats Sete ey, Mallouk aioe ee) |3% ecus A pA ech ca eerie oie 9.00} 44 9.00} 44 

IDiibave Layee ee ee aa 6.00) 49 6.00) 49 7.00} 49 7.00) 49 8.00) 49 8.00} 49 8-9 | 49 
Burron-HoLe Makprs:— 

MMon treaties sete ts 14.00] 53 | 14.00] 53 | 14.00} 53 | 16.00) 53 | 18.00] 53 | 20.00) 49 23.00] 49 

EROTONGO).. «rs 2 sored ate ie SFR) fie See [EN eck AN Rea ao Sel hn.ccgte cc Wosy|taestas ...| 10.00] 44 | 10.00} 44 

WOUNGA aS ecto ce sre ere's 14.00] 49 | 14.00] 49 | 15.00] 49 | 16.00) 49 | 16.00) 49 | 17.00) 49 18-19} 49 
Burron-SEWwERS:— 

AN Won ating se [eee eR 4.50| 53 5.40} 53 4.50) 53 5.00} 53 6.00} 53 7.50) 49 8.00} 49 

SRGROT EO a aiecy aie one rere GU Seemed allen ersOMlianculiadmoe Hilt holon pote: iar 8.00) 44 8.00} 44 

PING AS tie, aloe ihe eee, ess 5.50} 49 5.50} 49 6.00} 49 6.00) 49 6.50} 49 7.00) 49 7.50} 49 
GreNERAL HAND SEWERS:— 

AY Conran Oyster 5-7 153 5-7 | 53 5-7 | 53 6-8 | 53 7-10) 53 7-10) 49 8-12] 49 

POO GO. custrre a ctarereter sana WO he AA Ne ceri censs, te obsess esas ak odell to kedetetencdstie| cepenes | errs woe 9.00} 44 9.00} 44 

Dundas..... (at EE OS 6.50} 49 7.00) 49 | 7.50| 49 8.00] 49 8.50} 49 9.00} 49 9-10} 49 


*Girls and boys. **Girls. 


+Machine operators. 
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(3) Whitewear. 7 
en ee a a ee ee 


1900 1901 1902 190 1904 1905 1906 


Wages} Hrs.) Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages! Hrs. Wages| Hrs.| Wages Hrs. Wages] Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 3 

FOREMEN :— ‘ 

IMiombrealiss. vce he acy Sto ees 20 50 | 25 50 | 25 50} 25 50 | 25 50 25 50 | .27 50 
FormEwoMEN:— 

Niortreal pease eres ce he 12 50 | 13.50) 50 | 13.50} 50 | 13.50) 50.] 13.50] 50 | 13 50} 50 | 14 50 

Winnipeg: Sains oe.k ae ed sr sPakeshec dake toe tesa cif tans iuecstat foe oe) eae deel hate Reel Sta alk ay eee] ae | 10 49 
Desianrrs:— 

Montreal an tan coin ae 27.50) 50 | 30.00} 50 | 30.00] 50 | 30.00] 50 | 30.00] 50 30.00} 50 | 33.00} 50 
Men Currers:— % 

Montreal taper rses asc ee 16.50) 50 | 18.50} 50 | 18.50] 50 | 18.50] 50 | 18.50 50 | 18.50} 50 | 20 50 
TRIMMERS :— 

WEOMiTCAl heen en een 6.00}, 50 6.50] 50 6.50] 50 6.50} 50 6.50} 50 6.50} 50 7.00) 50 
OPERATORS :— \ 

Nontredlitcescts cae 7.00] 50 7.50} 50 7.50} 50 7.50) 50 7.50) 50 7.50] 50 7.50] 50 

WER RNES i to| Bees a feo us| sans sa [Sonal eee ce at meen 5 ott eeieetee nt al Mana ral 6-15} 49 
EXAMINERS :-— 

Montreal. 5 eee 5.00} 50 6.00} 50 6.00} 50 6.00] 50 6.00} 50 6.00] 50 6.50] 50 

PEDRO oo or eisai tr |coaeloa |, vnelet> 0] oe alah tetas ce teeter ne Ctl ieee Renee nasa 5-10} 49 
’ PREsSSERS:— = ; 

IMontrealiy a: ances, oe 6:25} 50 6.50} 50 6.50} 50 6.50} 50 6.50} 50 6.50} 50 7.00} 50 

MV IDDUD ER Sabi os. dla Beegc le weal cnet Larne faueeae alata NO Oath iA aan A a ae ae 7.00} 49 
Stock Currks, Erc.:— 

Nontrea tere, acre 12.50} 50 | 14.00] 50 | 14.00! 50 | 14.00] 50 14.00) 50 | 14.00} 50 | 15.00] 50 


Srock-Room Srarr:— : 

Momtren ee ame ee eee 10.50! 50 110.50 150 10.50! 50 | 10.50! 50 | 10.50! 50 | 10 50! 50 | 10.50 50 
Currers:— : 

WOME Fons soe yh 13.50}5214] 13.50/5214} 13.50 5214| 13.50/5214| 13.5015214] 13.50 524] 13.50/5214 
Burron-Ho.e SewERS:— * 

Montreal) 22 ye sett e 6.50)5246] 6.501521! 6.50 5214; 6.50/5214| 6.50/5214] 6.50 5214| 6.50]5214 
Boxrna-Room Mrn:— 

Montreal. i. 2a. 8.50] 50 8.50] 50 8.56] 50 8.50} 50 8.50] 50 8.50} 50 |. 8.50] 50 
1RONERS:— : 

MIG OLGAliAe ten eh by 8.00}5214] 8.50/5214| 8.50 52144; 8.50]5214| 8,50/5214] 8.50 5214} 8.50/5214 
W ASHERS:-— . 

Wontrealemeys «a ces 12.50/5214| 12.50 5214] 12.50 5214]. 12.50/5214! 12.506 5214] 12.50]5214] 12.50 5214 
Pressers & Pouprers:— 

Montreal semester <= 6.00}5214; 6.00/5214) 6.00 5234! 6.00/5214} 6.00/5214] 6.00 5216) 6.00/5214 
ISX AMINERS:— 

Montiroa leer ee ce ee Cen () 52)4| 6.00/5214! 6.00/5214} 6.00 5214} 6.00)/5214} 6.6015214| 6.60 5214 
SHIPPERS:— 

Montrealta suena nee 12 5234) 12 [5244] 12 [52%] 12 [5214] 12 5274| 12/5244) 12 [5244 


yo 


COST ORS LIVING TN a CAN ADA : 623 


(3) Whitewear. 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Wages} Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.} Wages] Hrs.| Wages] Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

FOREMEN:— 

INTO ERECEI cious Giarsts ecaral ctese 27 50 [27 50 | 27 50 | 27.50/4814| 27.50)4814} 27.50)4814| 27.50/4814 

Sf 

FoREWOMEN:— 

NEO EECA awaea cays snes age" « 14 50 | 14 50 | 14 50 | 15.33/4814| 15.33/4814| 15.33/4814| 15.33/4814 

SWART DOR cis cia sp si sercaey sche 10 49 | 10 49 | 12 49 | 12 49 | 138 "| 49 | 13.50) 49] 15 49 
DESIGNERS:— 

Weontreal om Sc tater estes 33.00] 50 | 33.00) 50 | 33.00] 50 | 35.00/4834) 35.00|/4814| 35.00/4834] 35.00)4814 
Men Currers:— ‘ 

Whontnos ede si sist) viseaes = 20 50 | 20 50 } 20 50 | 23.25)4814| 23.25/4814] 23.25)4814| 23.25]4834 
TRIMMERS :— 

Wirontreslty aa ttre cron 7.50) 50 7.50} 50 7.50| 50 7.50|/481¢| 7.50/4834| 7.501484; 7.50/4844 
OPERATORS:— 

MODiea ty te-sacsci 5 7.50) 50 7.50| 50 7.50} 50 7 .80|4814| 7.80/4814| 7.80/4814| 7.80/48l4 

IWIN IPERs coca. saetae so 6-15] 49 6-15} 49 6-15} 49 7-18} 49 7-18} 49 7-18} 49 7-18} 49 
EX AMINERS8:— 

IMIONOTEAL., cierccate sre se 6.50| 50 6.50} 50 6.50} 50 7.00/4814| 7.00/4814| 7.00/4814] 7.00)48% 

SWATH DOR ee a neces wyanie cee 5-10} 49 5-10) 49 5-10] 49 5-10} 49 6-10} 49 6-10} 49 6-10] 49 
PRESSERS:— , ; 

INVONtREST Eisai ce ela esse 7.00) 50 7.00] 50 7.00| 50 7 .00/4814| 7.00/48l4| 7.00)4844| 7.00/48) 

IW ID BADER brane fo chevtgetersnavesase 7.00} 49 7.00} 49 7.00| 49 7.00} 49 8.00} 49 8.00} 49 8.00} 49 
Srock CurRrks, Erc.:— . 

WMiontrealix <email aoc 15.00} 50 | 15.00] 50 | 15.00] 50 | 16.50/4834) 16.50|4834| 16.50/4834| 16.50 4814 


(4) Shirts. 
Stocx-Room SraFF:— 
INMOHETED Le ntiitay eis eis 10.50! 50 | 11.00! 50 | 11.50! 50 | 11.50 50 13.00] 50 ! 13.00/4634| 13.00'4634 
CuTrrrers:— . 
MLOntTeR es tote nce 4. 15.00/5234| 16.50/5214] 18.00/5234} 20.00)52}4; 20.00 5214] 21.00/4914| 22.00/4934 


Burron-Houe SEwWERS:— 


MVEGHELED Sietaeraeiacic s)he 6.5015214| 7.00)523¢| 7.50/52}4) 8.00 52%4| 8.50/5214| 9.00/4914) 9.00/4914 
Boxinc-Room Men:— y 

VMOMETOA Li clssave cists Gh< "ete 8.50) 50 8.50} 50 8.50] 50 9.00} 50 9.00} 50 9.50|4634| 10.00/463¢ 
ITRONERS:— i . 

INFONEROA] se .5 cut-tevt eles» 8.50/5214} 9.00/5234| 9.50/524 10.50/5234| 11.00]5214} 12.00/49}4| 12.00 4914 
W ASHERS:— . 

WVEOUETEAL a sieht sows ee 12.50}5214| 13.50]5214| 13.50/5234 14.00/5214] 14.00/5214| 15.00/4914 15. 00/4944 


Pressers & FoLDERS:— 


PREVUIOTIONORL <2. cavers se oss 6.005214] 6.00/5244 6.50}521%4| 7.00)/5244| 7.50)5214 8.00)4924| 8.00/4944 
EXAMINERS :— 
IWEQTIELE ALE pete ns oe ares 6.60/5214| 6.60/5214| 6.60 5214| 6.60)52¥4| 7.25 5214| 7.251494) 7.25 49h46 


SHIPPERS :— 


IVIODENO BLS crecc.s.gte's+ = 8\-0' 12.00/5234| 12.50)5234| 13.50 seu 14.00)5244 15.00)49'4 


14001529 15.00 4034 


624 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 
(5) Furs. 
cs, 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Wages| Hrs.) Wages} Hrs.} Wages} Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.! Wages} Hrs. 
3 $ 3 ; $ $ |: $ $ 
DesiqgNERS:— : 
Quebec...... BW Toy ane 25.00} 54 | 25.00) 54 | 25.00] 54 | 30.00] 54 | 30.00) 54 | 30.00] 54 | 35.00] 54 
ASOEOMGO's heat aasth he ses oboe 25,00/464) 27.00/4614] 30.00)46}4| 35.00/4614| 35.00/4634] 40.00/4614} 40.00/4614 
Currers:— : 
Quebeci, acta lenaue wake 16.00) 54 | 16.00) 54 | 16.00} 54 | 16.50] 54 | 16.50] 54.] 16.50] 54 | 17.00] 54 
Wlomine sy pes. cts s- nhters 14.00} 52 | 15.00] 52 | 15.00} 5 15.00} 52 | 16.00] 52 | 16.00] 52 | 16.50] 52 
PP OROLIUO™ petanc nes Men eto 11.50/46%4) 11.70)4644| 12.00/4614] 12.00/4614| 12.00/4614| 12.00]4614| 12. 80/4614 
B10CcKERS:— 
Quebec. Sen... bane ees 8.00) 54 8.00] 54 8.00) 54 8.50) 54 8.50] 54 9.00}. 54 9.50) 54 
Wiantreal a rae Siew pp es 5.00} 52 6.00} 52 6.00! 5 6.00} 52 6.50] 62 6.50} 52 6.50} 52 
sborontowdosce tee. See 3.50/4634) 4.00/4634) 5.00)/46!4| 6.00)4614| 6.50/1614; 6.50/4614] 7.00/46% 
FINISHERS :— 
Qtebéeci saa. bec o eee 7.50) 54 7.50) 54 7.50) 54 7.50) 54 7.50) 54 8.00} 54 8.50) 54 
Mionureal yea oo nee 6.50) 52 6,50) 52. 7.00} 52 7.00] 52 7.50). 52 7250) O2 7.50} “52 
EDOvOmtOni a: ea. ie Oe is 5. 50/4616] 6.00/4614 45)4646| 7.00/4614| 7.65)4614] 8.00/4614] 8.70)4614 
ge 
Macwine Oprratrors:— 
QUSH CORT Re aie ccten 6.00) 54 6.00} 54 6.00} 54 7.00} 54 7.50! 54 8.00) 54 8.00] 54 
Nionireall fanat tes dan 7.00} 52 7.00) 52 Lx5O| 152 oO oz i250) 252 8.00] 52 8.00} 52 
FHOTONGD ES staat acm eckee 5.20)4674) 5.50/4614| 5.70/4614| 6.40/4614| 7,00]4614] 7.40/4614| 8.20/4614 
TRIMMERS :— 
Montreal toe sob sea 6.00} 52 6.00} 52 6.50} 52 7.00} 52 7.00} 52 7.00] 52 7.00] 52 
(6) Boots and Shoes. 
CUTTERS: 
Brederictonnies 1... seek 12 COSRicn ean. Bh Sic! precede ell eh ict olf merece iby ne. ra) eneecaury ea) Ural ital ations ee] ee end | ee eee RT Pee 
Quebee. serie Mindi iad ail ceed oy WAS ae sith a 0M eee col Geico ieee le A 13.85} 55 
; 8.00 8.00 8.00 9.00; - 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Phree Rivers... 2.64.03: 9.00} 60 9.00) 60 9.00} 60 | 10 -60 | 10 GOD VLO™ 60 1910: 60. 
10 10 10 11 11 11 11 
Montreal she ee 10 60 | 10 60 | 12 60 | 13.50} 60 | 13.50] 60 | 13.50} 60 | 13 60 
TORODO sali (iisiels oi ¥.0 5 pias vip otal] aad f >. asead.a't a pol ecehearel cea eat ane Ue ol aoa a oe a ea | a 
LASTERS:— 
Hrederietomi-: «was. ceils 1350160. ai). AAS... 
Quebec weer eee: cee ell eee 
{8.00 
Ahree TRivensins aa pase 9.00} 60 
10 
Montrcals Ranh eter altos Steed, 
OTON tO iat arenag oem thet ees 
STITCHERS :— 
Ouiebeciey towel Te at neg -\ 


Miqnireslity thy 

SROnOntO mache te ede 

Treers & Dressers:— 
Hrederioton wavy se1 ss oe 
OTe GCs Ma weer. Ae hn tas 


Montreal 
Toronto 


HO. b- 1 
11 | 60 


ala 60a 


(6.00; 
7.00} 60 


(a) Gradual increas», 1900-1912. 


le 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


(5) Furs. 


a 


DESIGNERS:— 


Quebec 


ee ed 


ee ee ey 


Quebec 


Quebec 


Siisiogel ¢ sie) ee eas (ohele lee 
Shia 6\ dei e) 96 eye iml = fo \e 


MacHINE OPERATORS:— 


QUE EC yin caciesetetsvels ses aie 

Montreal cise enciste6 eae 

MOrontbOw. te clesctesietaier eo. 
TRIMMERS :— 

IMIONCLER are nrertiae sien sie & 


CuTTERS:— 
Fredericton 
Quebec 


Three Rivers 


Montreal 
Toronto 


LAsTERs:— 
Fredericton 


Montreal 
Toronto 


ee ee 


Three Rivers 


Montreal 
Toronto 


Treers & DRESSERS: — 
Fredericton 
Quebec 


Three. Rivers 


UR CIRL OL e aise tote sc etnts s\| ee srcaiell suerte |lovsra.cre {|e cetera 


Toronto 


es 


CUE aabieleie 6 ere) S ieuepereuse | si@raeuts: 6 os 9: < 6 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs. Wages] Hrs 
| 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
35.00} 54 | 35.00) 54 | 35.00) 54 | 40.00] 54 | 40.00) 54 | 40.00] 54 | 40.00] 54 
45.00/4634) 50.00/46}2| 60.00/4634] 60.00/46}4| 60.00/4634| 60.00|4614| 60.00|46% 
17.00} 54 | 17.00} 54 | 17.50) 54 | 18.50] 54 | 19.00} 54 | 19.50! 54 | 20.00) 54 
16.50) 52 | 16.50) 52 | 17.00) 52 | 17.00) 52 | 17.00} 52 | 18.00] 52 | 18.00] 49 
13.70}4634| 15.25/4634| 16.75/4634| 16.75/4634| 18.20)4634] 18.20/4614| 18.50) 1614 
9.50) 54 | 10.00} 54 | 10.00) 54 | 10.00} 54 | 10.50) 54 | 11.10] 54 | 12.00) 54 
7.00} 52 7.00} 52 8.00] 52 8.00] 52 8.00] 52 9.00] 52 9.00) 49 
7.20/4632| 8.00)4634; 8.65/4632| 8.65/4614| 9.35/4644| 9.35/4614| 9.85)4614 
8.50) 54 9.00] 54 9.50] 54 9.50} 54 | 10.00] 54 | 10.00) 54 | 10.50) 54 
8.00] 52 8.00} 52 8.00} 52 9.00] 52 9.00} 52 | 10.00} 52 | 10.00} 49 
9.50/4634| 10.50/4624| 11.60/4634| 11.60/4634] 12.60/46] 12.60/4614| 13.00)4614 
8.50] 54 8.50] 54 9.00) 54 9.50| 54 9.50} 54 | 10.00] 54 | 10.00] 54 
8.00} 62 8.00) 52 9.00| 52 9.00) 52 9.00] 52 | 10.00} 52 | 10.00} 49 
9.00/4644| 10.00/4624| 11.05/4634] 11.05)4614| 12.00/4639| 12.00/4634| 12.50/46% 
8.00] 52 8.00] 52 8.50} 52 9.00] 52 9.00} 52 | 10.00] 52 | 10.00] 49 
(6) Boots and Shoes. 
rane es eae Hage lt em fuer ate rey tet Ava Ri ateane, Siete evaahcolll ohare dod eenl Fone eeca: | eneeeteete | etavers 16.50} 59 
15.35] 55 | 16.20) 55 | 16.20) 55 | 16.50) 55 | 17 Sow hice 55 
10 10 10 10 10 10 
il 60 | 11 GOR UUs 60) | 11 60 | 15 60 | 15 60 
iP 12 12 12 
13-14] 60 | 13-15) 59 | 13-16} 59 | 13-16} 59 | 16-18] 59 | 16-18] 59 
Aer oe |eeee 16 52 | 16 52 | 16 52 | 16 52 | 16 52 16 52 
A Res Lee Meee ORL Sectors cll Rate Mecca lc SRO ou lkchetererenes lelamens |lswaleuemtee (1 sah [tatetie eae ...| 18.00} 59 
15.30] 55 | 16.25] 55 | 16.65] 55 | 16.65) 55 | 17.40) 55 | 18.50] 55 
10 10 10 10 10 10 
11 60 | 11 60 | 11 60 | 11 60 | 14 60 | 14 60 
12 12 12 12 
Fee Brae AeA. atts enc ard | araec tall Neato tether *12-27| 59 | 12-27] 59 | 12-33] 59 
c15 52)) 15 b20-15 D2te Lo 52)| 15 52 | 15 52 
18 55 | 18 55) | 18 55 | 18 55 | 19.80} 55 | 19.80} 55 
ll 11 11 11 11 ll 
12 60 | 12 60 | 12 60 | 12 60 | 12 60 | 12 60 
13 15 15 15 15 15 
Seema =a aml pen a eer 4 Pars asl cts tonal Clb ep *18-26| 59 | 18-26) 59 | 18-26) 59 
Detectors inet c8 52 8.00] 52 8.00] 52 8.00) 52 8.00) 52 8.00] 52 
PERG | Meteora ne read he atl es sina Ecce es Slee 15 59 
26.50] 55 | 26.50} 55 | 28.50] 55 | 28.50] 55 | 30.50) 55 | 30.50) 55 
8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
9.00| 60 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 9.00) 60 
10 10 10 10 11 11 
Shaye Pays [ete cvailhwn reste | Reka 13-16} 59 | 13-60} 59 | 13-18) 59 
12 52 | 12 §2 | 12 52 | 12 52 | 12 52 | 12 52 


* About same as in previous years. 
+ About $15.00 per week previously. 
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(6) Boots and Shoes.—( Continued.) 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Wages} Hrs.) Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.} Wages} Hrs.} Wages! Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ever TrRIMmMrrs:— 
MRCCERICEOM Mey. nice sia es 4 TO=LGPOO. aise wee | ee [ete gues all tee gee Sek eels Seat hc Ra ann anes 1 ee | 
Uebel. ta, Mae. ee eee Se tose ttavere | Rrra tliat eae a Ble ay etene, ills Saka AEC SIG (ieee Cen | cr 16.25] 55 
9.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
PREC PRAUVETS le. eed pre 10 60 ; 11.00; 60 | 11.00} 60 | 11.00} 60 | 11.00] 60 | 11.00} 60 | 11.00! 60 
F 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 ‘} 12.00 
Montreal. hohe. vse fice APs peewee & GEl Maca a saerliais! secdll ene ce eke Mee Bt hes ce eee (et peal toee eae | eet ce 
STOROMEO Mee sp ye ven hes espns © dee love pial ere a sdett ey BI ca cee Bae 2 emer |e nt ae | 
W ELTERS:— 
Bred erictonis caste oe nk - 15) OO 60 was co reyes cat cayoll Ree a Pov ah all eal ett ees oT ae en 
10 10.00 10.00) - 10.00 10.00 11.00 11.00 
EBHVEeNIVersee eee uit 60 | 11.00! 60 | 11.00) 60 | 11.00} 6D | 11.00} 60 | 12.00! 60 | 12.00! 60 
12 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 13.00 
Mombreail ss bs \as.yacsede Ale Ael|lte dich anai| ayes si ll ats Foote all) ss Sc scall sa ducts dl eae beet are meee aca el ec eee een ea | 
FROLOMEO 59 kif cient ectsallecloan elie mins o hake wet sa apa tes o.oo | le aged) oe, ee eee ee He |e | 
Even Sprrnrs:— 
Hrederictonis s.68 sens 1350160 ail 55, 25.5] ce ale dem sarelll 2 oc 7 atte ose (areal ee ee | 2 ae 
Queers sty. iniaiey a artes Meenas el mieye ee ecb cetl. ace Dee leaks o allcosem teal Oy alll er ee Ur 17 55 
10 10.00 10.00 10.00 ~ 1 10.00 11.00 11.00 
AMhineey RVers yeh c sone to y 60 | 11.00] 60 | 11.00} GO | 11.00} 60 | 11.00} 60 | 12.00] 60 | 12.00} 60: 
{ 12 60 | 12.00] 60 | 12.00 12.00 12.00 13.00 13.00 
Montreal | isi.) oh sisex fyeda.gvell wavs wll cee S| oie a, ee | Oe alia ell yas a ete nees en ae eee ee | are | 
FROROMGON cre on east. iar) ater a | er are aan ole Niel raescacteal ilies | 
MacuaINE OPprRAToORS:— 
Bredenictonzu eis. saon a G12 160 alll hosel a ern luteus aaurees ae as oe ene | ele ee | ea 
QU SIE co teas sir uae al [Pe mecust on ate oc aeceaal le att ye ee ariel 20 55 
8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
cBlareeshiivicts qm an eee 9.00} 60 9.00; 60 9.06} 60 9.00; 60 | 10.00} 6O | 10.00} 6O | 10.00] 60 
10 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.60 11.00 11.00 
Miomitre alist ctr jens, cosa elev tassel) eer sell c sernecdet alvaxt! fac cect el cucagmel lope Ac Pam | | PCO 
Tlomonib ss 02. sires fesse! foisnas)| ess: tesa field es 4 seco | eed Pelli vec tebe td einem | ae a ci nce | 
FINISHERS :— 
Bretlerichonimr, aye. tore 1G EB AGO ae TREY pene Ome hee ee pe dd Al | AITO eg = He) edhe a2 oven cll eee cal | eemiae eee Hig 
Quebec ie tail oe saileen mete liiareta Teta ila dee adel |geae h| ee aa | | | 22.50] 55 
{ 8.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
WhnesuRivierstais 450 a + 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 | 10.00} 60 | 10.00] 60 | 10.00; 60 | 10.00) 60 | 10.00! 60 
{ 10 10.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Miontreal Aa aces. bot ee S=12160 Dales Sn cf cee ah. cove poem ell coe, diel aces eee call nee Oued leon: Ic [Pee eagle | |e 
MOPOMLO Gg Faobiers ein Halles Majed} eresalls wa ceatiee sees ec ook elite reel Me EAU sana Ieee aan gen ane 


(a) Gradual increase 1900 to 1912. 
(b) Gradual increase 1900 to 1911. 
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COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 627 
(6) Boots and Shoes.—/Continued.) — 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.} Wages| Hrs.| Wages; Hrs.| Wages| Hrs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ep@r TRIMMERS:— 
regerkctone wa: sah soy |i ans ane pelt pe wee BOR t| ee cees, A eon IES os Meo cays yo ae naaee Re he wee} 18=211 59 
OueheG mar sactees eek, 1S 5O oo 1S, 0055.) 182 60) 55) ¢ 22.60) 55) 12260)! 555 12300) "55 1725.00) 755 
10 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
TMhree-Riverss. 2.05 tke. 5 14 60 | 14.00} 60 | 15.00] 60 } 15,00} 60 | 15.00] 60 | 16.00} 60 | 16.00) 60 
VES Grea mer yee ner eer a ieairs tact lone clea S, elk Seti seers ae ae ae Oe Peel ot ¥*18-27| 59 | 18.33] 59 | 18.36] 59 
SROLGBLO T+ A. eect s/s etas 18.00} 52 | 18.00} 52 } 18.00] 52 | 18.00} 52 | 18.00} 52 | 18.00] 52 
WELTERS:— 
Tyas Bee yorn eb ST RP ORS i I P(e (ES) Fee ea te crete) (Pe ee fee fo gana Ieee ea re cant 21.00} 29 
11 11.06 11.00 11.00 11.00 12.00 12.00 
IR ATeSPRINeRS)., Gos. he: 12 | 60 | 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 |} 12.00] 60 | 15.00) 60 | 15.00) 60 
13 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
IW Romtred swam deeae cin scien aM line wetibo a ay oy Al Radice oa CUBE Me eed arch ok ees &, F18—-33| 59 | 18-33] 59 | 18-37] 59 
ARONON GON tune ai rset aos levguere nc» 18.00} 52 | 18.00) 52 | 18.00} 52 } 18.00} 52 | 18.00} 52 | 18.00] 52 
EpeGe SETrers:— 
red erictomeys oe aes at alla a: euler ates 2 ec 0 phd OE AMEN Merce EE ey kel Dpeect itt Ae aa eta ..-}| 18.00) 59 
OueneGrie saidciseas oo ahs 17 550 | VF. 50) 55 12 1%. 50155) | ZOHO 55} °20)..50) 55) 1) 25,00) 55) 1-25 200)55 
11 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
BBiree EVersarcta. soci Pas 12 60 | 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 } 12.00}; 60 | 12.00] 60 | 15.00; 60 | 15.00] 6O 
18 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 
VEO TELOR tree cr ieee | etal ace [ined Sya\lis toe Seth APA ies esas OR Ie, ae Wether A ee oa *18-30) 59 | 18-32] 59 | 18-35) 59 
AOL OTLEO ees ere ter STAG i ovane nce 1s ful o: 5 c20.00} 52 | 20.00] 52 {| 20.00} 52 | 20.00] 52 ; 20.00; 52 | 20.00} 52 
MacHINE OPERATORS:— 
URE ILO MOVANY S cine Stowe tea oa loc Oeceedl keel aie Rarer PN ds 4 Samet (kaso eal Ceara resell nee och lee othe Prac Cise [bord Bae ..| 9-18) 59 
MUCHO ta einen aaah 23.60] 55 | 23.60] 55 | 23.60} 55 | 26.00} 55 | 26.00] 55 | 30.00) 55 } 32.00) 55 
9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
MRreeghvey. else eto sieie ce 10 60 | 12.00] 60 | 12.00} 60°} 12.00} 60 | 12.00) 60 | 13.00] 60 | 13.00) 60 
pict 
NEORE ETC OM ere ate ee tans: tacos [tue ole Mele. cad ar OES) thee or el eel eS a oe fee *15-30] 59 | 15-380} 59 —30| 59 
LP OLOINUO soir norte iee sek cals aatie es: 8 15.00] 52 | 15.00] 52 | 15.00} 52 | 15.00} 52 | 15.00} 52 | 15.00} 52 
FINISHERS :— 
Pe GEICUOMIME ere ir thet ||: ahaa ate eel eed ee pare hes ate eet Re el 9 ER od Re ae ee a ee ...| 15.00} 59 
Oiebecens Meer sere ve ss 92. 50| 55 | 22.50] 55 | 22.50} 55 | 23.00} 55 | 23.00) 55 | 28.00) 55 | 30.00} 55 
9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
BihreerRiverse. ce caves < 10 60 | 10.00] 60 | 12.00] 60 | 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 | 12.00} 60 | 15.00) 60 
at 11.00 
EVACTUGR Ce ne RT rt tite le aoe the el beth sre tee fiw eee ella pee te Plena cmwe lp vupree tare |S Me 12-16} 59 | 15-18} 59 | 15-18) 59 
SOTO MLO RMU iets, Mec. t | ye teats ess > 18.00] 52 | 18.00} 52 | 18.00) 52 | 18.00} 52 | 18.00{ 52 | 18.00] 52 


(a) Gradual increase 1900 to 1911, since then greater. 


*About same price paid i 


82696—403 


vious years. 
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X.—TEXTILE. 


(1) Cotton Factories. 


VALLEYFIELD, QUE. 


Unit. 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 


C1aAss. 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs. 


Per $ $ $ 


Carders (male) .|Week,|wk..} 8.81] 60 8.81} 60 8.81} 60 
Ring spinners, 


(female) ,..... re a 7.15] 60 7.15} 60 7.15) 60 7.15} 60 7.15) 60 
Winders 

(female)..... a + 6.60} 60 6.60} 60 6.60} 60 6.60} 60 6.60} 60 
Weavers (male 

and female). . Se ef 8.12] 60 8.12} 60 8.12] 60 8.12] 60 8.12} 60 
Loom - fixers 

(male) ...... i So atl 73160)" 10273160} 11273160 11.73} 60 | 11.73} 60 


HAMILTON, ONT, 


Carders (male) .|Week.|wk..} 5.60] 60 5.50] 60 5.85} 60 7.20} 60 7.40] 60 6.90} 60 7.40] 60 
Ring spinners 


(female)..... a Ee 4.00} 60 4.35) 60 4.35] 60 5,40} 60 5.40] 60 5.40} 60 5.50} 60 
Winders 

(female)..... $ 4 5.20] 60 4.00} 60 4.80} 60 5.65} 60 7.10} 60 5.70} 60 6.75] 60 
Weavers (male 

and female) .. es we 7.45} 60 7.85) 60 7.65| 60 8.50} 60 8.50} 60 8.40} 60 8.65] 60 


Loom fixers- 
(male)...... ce oe 11.70} 60 | 11.60} 60 | 11.60] 60 | 12.30] 60 | 13.05] 60 | 11.80] 60 12.05} 60 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 629 


X.— TEXTILE. 


(1) Cotton Factories. 


VALLEYFIELD, QUE.—Continued. 


Unit. 1907 . 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Cuass. 


Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.} Wages| Hrs.) Wages] Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages] Hrs. 


Per $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Carders (male) .|Week.|wk..| 10.13] 60 9.12} 60 9.12] 60 9.12] 60 9.12) 58 9.80) 58 9.80} 55 
Ring spinners, 

(female)..... “ “ 8.22) 60 7.40) 60 7.40} 60 7.40) 60 7.40) 58 7.95| 58 7.95) 55 
Winders 

(female)..... us . 7.60| 60 6.84) 60 6.84) 60 6.84} 60 6.84} 58 7.35) 58 7.35) 55 
Weavers (male : 

and female). . oo oe 9.33) 60 8.40} 60 8.40} 60 8.40] 60 8.40) 58 9.00) 58 9.00} 55 
Loom - fixers 

(male) ...... y “ | 13.48] 60 | 12.15] 60 | 12.15] 60 | 12.15} 60 | 12.15) 58 | 13.05) 58 | 13.05) 55 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Continued. 


Carders (male) .)Week.|wk..| 7.00} 57 7.00] 57 Vil D| EO a | nice |ou TE25 557 8.00] 57 | 10 57 
Ring spinners 

(female)..... es ny 6.60] 57 6.30] 57 6.60] 57 Grodilon 6.65) 57 7.15) 57 7.40] 57 
Winders . 

(female)..... ‘ ue 6.35] 57 8.00} 57 7.30] 57 5.95| 57 6.50) 57 7.36) 57 7.50} 57 
Weavers (male 

and female).. o3 ws 8.80] 57 8.25] 57 8.40] 57 8.00} 57 8.15) 57 8.60] 57 8.50| 57 
Loom fixers- i 

(male). O 8 34 ye “* 1 12.60) 60 | 42.05} 57 | 13.20] 57 | 12.65] 57 | 13.15) 57 | 13.95} 57 | 14.70) 57 
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(2) Woollen Mills. 


WOOL SORTERS. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locatrry. Unit. 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages} Urs.! Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs. Wages] Hrs.|} Wages] Hrs. Wages| Hrs. 
’ Per $ 3: $ $ $ $ $ 
1.10- 1.15- 1.15- 1.15- 1.15- 1.25- 1.25- 
Sherbrooke, Que....}Day..| 1.15-| 60 | 1.25-] 60 | 1.25— 60 | 1.25-| 60 |. 1.25-] 60 | 1.40-| 60 1.40-} 60 
1.25- 1.35 130 1.40 1.40 2.00 2.00 
1435 
Brantford, Ont..... Day. .} 1.00-| 60 | 1.00-) 60 | 1.00-| 60 | 1.00-| 60 | 1.25-| 60 1,25-| 60 | 1.25-l57K 
1.25 125 E225 eo / 
Preston, Ont....... Hour..| 0.12-; 58 | 0.12-1 58 | 0.12-] 58 | 0.13— 58 | 0.14-] 58 | 0.14-] 58 | 0.14-| 58 
0.16- 0.16— 0.16- 0.17- 0.18- 0.18- 0.18- 
0.28 0.28 | 0.28 0.28 0.28 0.28 0.28 
MALE SPINNERS. 
Sherbrooke, Que..../Day..] 1.75-| 60 | 1.75-1 60 1.75-| 60 | 1.75-| 60 | 1.75-| 60 | 1.75-| 60 1.75-| 60 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Péabetord, ONG ce. vice eean } te SI ae rene heed ed, 1.25-| 60 | 1.25-| 60 | 1.25-] 60 | 1.25— 5744 
1.50 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Preston, Ont....... Hour .| 0.12-) 58 | 0.12+ 58 | 0.13-] 58 0.13-} 58 | 0.14-| 58 | 0.14-| 58 | 0.14-] 58 
0.16- 0. 16- 0.17- 0.17- 0.18- 0.18- 0.18- 
0,26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 
i 


WIAVERS. 


Sherbrooke, Que..../Day..| 1.00 | 60 1.00 | 60 | 1.15 | 60 | 1.20 | 60 | 1.25 | 60 1.35 | 60 | 1.35 | 60 


Brantford, Ont...., Day cafe rnsed raed We cior tee ell Pa cella eee |e 0.75-| 60 | 1.00 |60 0.75-| 60 | 0.75-| 60 
1.00 1:25 125 Vezo 
Preston,/Ont....... Hour..| 0.12 | 58 | 0.12 58 | 0.12 | 58 | 0.12 | 58 | 0.12 oS) | O.12 1) 581 O, 1215s 


DYERS. pS 
1.00- 1.00- 1.00- 1.00- | 1.10- 1.10- 1,25- 


Sherbrooke, Que... . Day..| 1.10-] 60 { 1.104 60 | 1.10- 60 | 1.10-/ 60 | 1.25-] 60 | 1.25-] 60 | 1.35-] 60 
1.37 1.37 1.37 1.37 1.37 1.37 1.40 
Brantford, Ont...., Day als eR) Wool an et pk leach at ol oe ee 1.15-/ 60 | 1.15 | 60 | 1.25-] 60 | 1.25 5714 
Af wera: 1.25 1.35 
Preston Onteae sen. Hour..| 0.12-| 58 | 0.12-4 58 0.13-| 58 | 0.13-} 58 | 0.14-] 58 | 0.14-] 58 0.14-| 58 
0.16- 0.16 0.17— 0.17— 0.18 O°18= 0.18- 
0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 
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(2) Woollen Miils. 
WOOL SORTERS.—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locauity. Unit. 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.) Wages} Hrs.} Wages Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.| Wages] Hrs. 
Per $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ 
Sherbrooke, Que....|/Day..| 2.00 | 60 | 2.00 | 57 | 2.00 | 57 OOOO Ma 200) Wade |e OO Mose ize OO) tod, 
Brantford, Ont. . _.,|/Day..| 1.00-|5734] 1.00-] 55 | 1.00-| 55 | 1.00-| 55 | 1.00-| 55 1.50—| 55 | 1.50-}) 55 
1:25 120 1.25 He25 1.40 1.75 1.80 
Preston, Ont..... Hour..| 0.16-| 56 | 0.16-| 56 | 0.17-] 56 | 0.17-| 56 | 0.17-| 56 |0.17}4) 56 |0.17}4) 56 
0.20- 0. 20— 0.20- 0.20- 0.20- 0.22- 0. 22- 
} 0.30- 0.30- 
0.32 0.32 0.32 | Oye2 0.32 0.35 0.35 
MALE SPINNERS.—Continued. 
1.85- 
Sherbrooke, Que....|Day..] 2.00-| 60 | 2.00 | 57 | 2.00 57 | 2.00 | 57 | 2.00 | 57 | 2.00-| 57 | 2.00-| 57 
225 225 
Brantford Ont. a} ces.) 1.50-|5734| 1.50-| 55 | 1.50-| 55 | 1.50-] 55 | 1.50-} 55 | 1 .75-| 55 | 1.90 |-55 
P75 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 Deon 2525 
Preston, Ont........ Hour.| 0.16-| 56 | 0.16—-| 56 | 0.17-| 56 | 0.17-} 56 |0.17)4} 56 .17%| 56 |0.1734| 56 
0.20- 0.20— 0.20- 0.20- 0.23- 0.23- 0.23- 
0.27 OR27 0.32 0.32 0.32 0.35 0.35 
WEAVERS.—Continued. 
Sherbrooke, Que....|/Day..| 1.35 | 60 | 1.40 57 | 1.40 | 57 | 1:50 | 57 | 1.50 | 57 | 1.50 | 57 | 1.60 | 55 
Brantford, Ont..... Day. .| 0.75-|5744| 0.75-| 55 | 0.75—- 55 | 0.75-| 55 | 0.75-| 55 | 1.00-| 55 | 1.00-| 55 
1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.60 
Preston,Ont..h 0... Hour..| 0.13 | 56 | 0.13 | 56 | 0.14 | 56 | 0.14 56 | 0.15 | 56 |*8.00-| 56 |*8.00-| 56 
10 10 
. re 
*Wages per week. % 
s « DYERS.—Continued. 
= + 
1 a 1.25- 1.25- 1.25- 1.25- 1.25- 1.30- 
Sherbrooke, Que....Day..| 1.30-| 60 1.30-| 57 | 1.804) 57 | 1.30=| 57 | 1.30-| 57 150 = 570i OOo 
1.45 1.45- 1.45- 1.45- 1.45- 1.60- O05 
1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 175 LL 7A) 
Brantford, Onta gee. Day 1.25-|5734| 1.25-| 55 | 1.25-| 55 1.25-| 55 | 1.25-| 55 | 1.50-| 55 | 1.50-) 55 
1.35 1.35 1735 1.35 1.35 LCD 
Preston, Ont....... Hour..| 0.16-| 56 | 0.16-] 56 | 0.17-| 56 0.17-| 56 | 0.17-| 56 | .1734| 56 |0.17}4) 56 
0.20- 0.20-— 0. 20- 0.20- 0.20-— 0.20- 0.20- 
0.27 0.27 0.32 0.32 0.32 0.35 0.35 
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(3) Knitting Mills. 


KNITTERS. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 - 1904 1905 1906 


Locauiry. Unit. 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.] Wages] Hrs. Wages] Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages] Hrs. Wages] Hrs. 


Per $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
GaltpOnte one. ces Day..| 1.00 |] 10 | 1.00 | 10 | 1.00 | 10 | 1.00 | 10 1.00 | 10 | 1.00 | 10 } 1.00 | 10 
Guelph, Ont. 3.55... Week.| 4.50-] 52 | 4.50-| 52 | 4.50-| 52 | 4.50-| 50 5.00-] 50 | 5.00-] 50 | 5.00-| 50 
7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 


Glen Williams, Ont../Day..| 1.25-| 60 | 1.25-| 60 | 1.25- 60 | 1.25-| 60 | 1.25-] 60 | 1.25-] 60 | 1.25-] 60 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 


DEON sic | 05,0 ea hyde. ove sak, Act ea os cg 


XI.—_ LEATHER. 


(1) Tanneries. 


FLESHERS, 


St. Hyacinthe, Quet |Day..| 1.25 | 10 1.25 | 10 | 1.25 | 10 | 1.25 | 10 |}-1.25 10 | 1.30 | 10 | 1.40 | 10 


Hamilton, Ont.*..../Day..}......|.... 1.25 {10 | 1.25 | 10 | 1.25 | 10 | 1.33 | 10 1.33 | 10 | 1.33 | 10 
| 
10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 


a ee ae ee ee 
tWages for overtime same as day rate. Saturday labour 9 hours with full day’s pay. 


*Wages for overtime same as day rates. Saturday labour 9 hours with full day’s pay. 
**Wages for overtime 10 per cent advance on day work. Saturday labour 9 hours with full day’s pay. 


Oshawa, Ont**..... Day..| 2.00 


LIQUORMEN. 


St. Hyacinthe, Que..|Day.. 1.00 | 10 | 1.00 | 10 | 1.00 | 10 | 1.00 LOG) 1008) 5109) 25 10nd 25 10 


Hamilton, Ont...... Daye: bape alee 1.25 | 10 | 1.25 | 10 | 1.25 | 10 | 1.33 | 10 | 1.33 | 10 | 1.33 10 
Oshawa, Ont....... Day..| 1.50 10 | 1.50 10 | 1.50 | 10 | 1.50 | 10 | 1.50 | 10 | 1.50 | 10 | 1.50 | 10 
: 
SORTERS. § 
= 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. ./Day.. | 1.25 | 10 | 1.25 | 10 | 1.25 | 10 | 1.25 | 10 | 1928 | 10 1.50 | 10 | 1.50 | 10 
Oshawa, Ont....... Day. .| 2.00 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 2.00 | 10 
IRONERS. 


St. Hyacinthe, Que., Day. .} 1.26 | 10 | 1.25 | 10 1.25 | 10 | 1.25 | 10 | 1.25 | 10 | 1.25 10 | 1.25 | 10 
Hamilton, Ont..... DD aye Seva share 1.60 | 10 | 1.60 | 10 | 1.66 | 10 1.66 | 10 | 1.66 | 10 | 1.66 | 10 
Oshawa, Ont....... Day. i PCO 10: | te75 10s) Meer Peon 10) | LevoatOu Levon t10 1.75 | 10 
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: (3) Knitting Mills. 
KNITTERS.—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
LocaLiryY. Unit. — |__| —_—_|_——_ eee * 
Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.) Wages Hrs.| Wages] Hrs. 
Per $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Galtt Onto. 3 6nt 6 Day..| 1.00 | 10 | 1.00 | 10 | 1.00 | 10 | 1.00 | 10 | 1.25 | 10 | 1.25 LO 2.25/10, 
Guelph, Ont....... Week.| 5.00-| 50 | 5.00-| 50 | 5.00-| 50 | 6.00-| 50 | 6.00-} 50 | 6.00-) 50 | 6.00-| 50 
8.00 8.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Glen Williams, Ont..|Day..| 1.25-] 60 | 1.25-| 60 | 1.25-} 60 | 1.25-) 60 1.25-| 60 | 1.25-| 60 | 1.25-| 60 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1250 1.50 1.50 1.75 
XI.—_ LEATHER. 
(1) Tanneries. 
FLESHERS.—Continued. 
St. Hyacinthe, Quet |Day..| 1.40 | 10 | 1.50 | 10 1.50 | 10 | 1.50 | 10 | 1.67 | 10 | 1.67 | 10 | 1.67 | 10 
Hamilton, Ont.*....|/Day..| 1.33 | 10 | 1.50 | 10 1.50 | 10 | 1.66 || 10 | 1.66 | 20 | 1.75 | 10) |) 1275 910 
Oshawa, Ont**..... Day..| 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.50 | 10 | 2.50 | 10 | 2.50 10 | 2.50 | 10 
+Wages for overtime same as day rate. Saturday labour 9 hours with full day’s pay. 
*W ages for overtime same as day rates. Saturday labour 9 hours with full day’s pay. 
**Wages for overtime 10 per cent advance on day work. Saturday labour 9 hours with full day’s pay. 
LIQUORMEN.—Continued. 
St. Hyacinthe, Que..|Day..| 1.25 | 10 | 1.25 10 | 1.50 | 10 |] 1.50 | 10 | 1.50 | 10 | 1.50 | 10 1505.10 
Hamilton, Ont...... Day..| 1.33 | 10 | 1.50 | 10 1.50 | 10 | 1.66 | 10 | 1.66 | 10 | 1.75 | 10 | 1.75 10 
Oshawa, Ont....... Mavae| L500 LOM ete o0 1 10s) et 50 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 10 
SORTERS.—Continued. 
St. Hyacinthe, Que..|Day..| 1.50 | 10 1:50! 10°} 1250) | 108) 1267 }) 10%) 1.67 | 10 167 | 10}-1.67 | 10 
Oshawa, Ont....... Day. _| 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 
JRONERS.—Continued. 
St. Hyacinthe, Que..|Day..| 1.25 10 | 1.50 | 10 | 1.50 | 10 | 1.50 | 10 | 1.67 VO WLS Tei 10) jel 6i nO 
Hamilton, Ont..... Day..| 1.66 | 10 | 1.66 | 10 475. 1On)) Le7Oan LOneaesO| LORE ESS, 10 } 1.83 | 10 
Oshawa, Ont....... Day..| 2.00 | 10 | 1.00 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 | 10 | 2.00 10 | 2.00 } 10 


ere SS ee 
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(2) Leather Manufacturing (Horse Goods). 
HARNESS MAKERS. 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locauiry. Unit. - te 
sa Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.] Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs. Wages} Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs. 
Per $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sackville, N.B...... Dayan |e eee nds ew are ont |fUaNESOaMl Nes i ARR Ra [he Ree en Oe £25, 1 10) 12> 10 
Smith's Falls, Ont.../Week.|...... «he ari] Sit ce RN ean Re el ee ae, RO < 8.50-| 59 | 9.00-} 58 | 9.00-! 59 
10.00 10.00 11.00 
St. Catharines, Ont.|Week. 9.00 10 | 9.00 | 10 | 9.00 | 10 | 9.00 | 10 |10.00 | 10 pe 10 /10.00 | 10 
XII— BREWING AND DISTILLING. 
' (a) Brewing. 
BOTTLERS. (Machine operators.) 
{ 
Blaliias eN Syeeieee Week.| 7.00 | 60 | 7.00 | 60 | 7.00 | 60 8.00 | 60 | 8.00 | 60 | 8.00 | 60 | 8.00 60 
St. John, N.B.......]|Week.| 7.00-| 60 7.00-} 60 | 7.00-| 60 | 7.00-| 60 | 7.00 60 -| 7.00-| 60 7.00-| 60 
8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
Sudbury, Ont...... Weekoxa 205 eit ead args) Masa eats a fairs aI TAS AIR Soe Ife Wieser ol lbce ter bons  a cos tenn. 
St. Catharines, Ont..|Week.| 7.00 | 54 7.00 | 54 | 7.00 | 54°! 7.00 | 54 | 7.00 54 | 8.00 | 54 | 8.00 | 54 
Month 
Winnipeg, Man.....] and |...... SEH onc tere) eof lree fet sal a Beat aves | ane er ORE Petree | ee 40.00 | 60 /40.00 | 60 
Week 
Saskatoon, Sask. .../Week.|...... tae mecca eacioed acts Tl lied (bdo Hite es eunal aot icd buat SiS BE al oct eartesalle </, 
Lethbridge, Alta..../Day..| 3.75 9 ARSE 75, Ose 75 OR Sane Ones 9 | 3.00 9 | 3.00 9 
Hernie;, (8. On ee nee Way alee wes ead ite a a eearece testy arson ecliagee salle sols soudelle sovlie botrnetts so. | 
DRIVERS, (of two horses.) 
EValiiaxiN Sia Week.| 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 
pt. Johns N.Be... . -|Week. 15 60 | 15 60 |} 15 60 |} 15 60 | 15 COP MTS 60 | 15 60 
GuelphaOnte sy Month| 49 Bente ee KO) 45 45 45 45 45 
Sudbury, Ont...... Month!/...... hh alee aa A eccdl eE t es Behe) ate raced Ae A eee ee ord eee hel Reece hese eles. 0. 
St. Catharines, Ont../Week.| 7 60 7 60 a 60 7 60 i 60 S60 8 60 
Week 
Winnipeg, Man..... avo lr wl NOE sty B20) (ees SI eres Tn lran cll Seay cles o,éallobaca cle. 60 60 | 60 60 
Month 
Saskatoon, Sask....j/Week.|...... age hatte cra rma liber grt eat torn oi etonprsltoe cst Hosllind acl ER we eesalisdenalted wt v dlls eyes 
Lethbridge, Alta..../Month]...... Shirts) 10 | 80 10 | 80 10 | 80 10 | 85 10 | 85 10 
Herne, Ee One. oa Monthia 0. Se) ee (aa fa oe coe ate eee a ered Ah Acs EA rps <2 oll a 


OOST OF LIVING IN CANADA 635 
(2) Leather Manufacturing (Horse Goods). 
rf 
HARNESS MAKERS.—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
LOCALITY: Unit. ee ee : 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages} Hrs.) Wages} Hrs. 
Per $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sackville, N.B....-. Day.. 1.25 | 10.| 1.50 | 10 |1.50 |10 1.67 LOVL 6H N10 ae6e OL M62 to 
Smith’s Falls, Ont...|Week. 9.50-| 59 | 9.00-| 59 |11.00-| 59 |11.00-| 59 |11.00-| 59 |11.0C-) 59 /11.00-} 59 
11 11.00 12.00 12.00 13.00 15.00 15.00 
St. Catharines, Ont.|Week.|10.00 | 10 {10.00 10 10.60 | 10 |10.00 | 10 j11.00 | 10 |12.00 | 10 |13.00 | 10 
XIIL—BREWING AND DISTILLING. 
(a) Brewing. 
BOTTLERS. (Machine Operators)—Continued. 
HalitaxyaNesss 922. Week.| 8.00 | 60 | 8.00 | 60 | 8.00 | 60 | 9.00 60 | 9.00 | 60 | 9.00 | 60 | 9.00 | 60 
St. John, N.B.......]/Week.| 7.00 |60 7.00-| 60 | 7.00-| 55 | 8.00-| 55 | 8.00-] 55 8.00-|] 55 | 9.00-| 55 
8.00 8.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 10.0C 
Sudbury, Ont...... Wreelss lave fies. 10-50! 60 | 10.50] 60 | 11.10} 60 | 11.10) 60 /12. 00 | 60 |12.00 | 60 
St. Catharines, Ont..|Week.} 8.00 | 54 | 8.00 | 54 9.00 | 54 | 9.50 | 54 | 9.50 | 54.}11.00 | 54 11.00 |} 54 
Month 
Winnipeg, Man..... and 40 60 | 40 60 | 40 60 | 45 60 | 15 60 |15.00 | 53 |16.00 | 53 
Week 
Saskatoon, Sask....|Week.| 15- 60: | 15— 60 | 15- 60 |15.00-| GO | 16.50} 60 |16.50 | 60 15.00-| 60 
16.50 16.50 16.50 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Lethbridge, Alta....|Day. . 3.00) 9 3.00} 9 S25 Sn ltoneo Sol 3. 25 8 | 3.25 8 | 3.25 8 
Bernie Bi Ce wus: IDES bls Sas callow aolippde oo aeon 3.25 8 | 3.25 8 | 3.50 8 | 3.50 SP Sawo: 8 
DRIVERS, (of two horses.)—Continued, 
3 
Halifax INS.0. 2. - + Week. 10 60 |} 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10.50} 60 
St. John, N.B.......|Week. 15 60 | 15 60 | 15 60 | 15 56 | 15 56 | 15 56 | 15 56 
Guelph, Ont.......|Month| 45" G5 A | Mae Ot Meee Te eer 50 flies. ul? as beg wee 
Sudbury, Ont......|Month]......}...- 55 60 | 60 60 | 60 60 | 60 60 | 65 60 | 65 60 
St. Catharines, Ont..|Week. 8 60 8 60 9 60 | 10 60 10 60 | 12 60 | 12 60 
Week 
Winnipeg, Man..... and 60 60 | 60 60 | 75 , | 60 15- 60 | 15—- 60 | 15- 53 | 17= 53 
Month 18 20 20 20 
Saskatoon, Sask. ...|Week. 15.00 | 60 }15.00 | 60 |15.00 60 |16.50-| 60 |16.50-| 60 18.00 | 60 18.00 | 60 
16.50 18.00 18.00 
Lethbridge, Alta....|Month 85 10 | 85 9 | 90 9 | 90 9 | 90 9 | 90 9 90 9 
Mermer Buch. ois. IVT ONCR ee shared sree et [isles a 80 80 80 85 85 
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KETTLEMEN. 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 
Locauirr. Unit. —— SS ee 
Wages] Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages] Hrs. Wages] Hrs.| Wages} Hrs. Wages| Hrs. 
Per $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Guelph, Ont.0 4... Week.}| 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 
Sudbury, Ont...... WEEKS |e ont eoelt cealene | penne See ot silistenctare ie] eask eu i hette Ponstel ea eet Le aoe aes 
St. Catharines, Ont .|Week.| 7.00 54 7.00} 54 7.00] 54 7.00] 54 7.00) 54 8.00} 54 
Month 
Winnipeg, Man.*. . BRR Yin as sis lbeivin gs |p nie ap dls al Se Re al coe onl Reece ae te 45 60 
week 
Bapreteory Waele. vel Week}, Je J}... |.42 Sasley oleate cal eee, NER SRA ee 
Lethbridge, Alta.... Day. 3.25] 9 3.25} 9 3.25} 9 3.25] 9 3,25) 9 3.50] 9 
Hermmioy iO os: DAY aif le mise nix #0 cn-a heal a at euasec | Cael ae aan eee 7 
se 


*From 1905 to 1910 wages per month; from 1911 to 1913 wages per week. 


‘ 


1906 


Wages] Hrs. 


CELLARMEN. 
Halifax, N.S........|/Week 8.00] 60 8.00} 60 8.00} 60 8.00} 60 8.00} 60 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 
St. John, N.B......./Week 8.00] 60 8.00} 60 8.00} 60 8.00} 60 8.00} 60 8.00} 60 8.00} 60 
Guelph, Ont....... Week.| 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 
Sudbury, Ont...... WV CCleaner Sent ea ee cee eee Gates at ye cia) 2 teal ls leno o tote aestes |S oes | Setar eae riers | ene 
St. Catharines, Ont |Week 7.00] 54 7.00} 54 7.00] 54 7.00} 54 7.00] 54 8.00} 54 8.00} 54 
Mont 
Winnipeg, Man..... BRA isnttas| > aleaife mandates sa. [lege | einer aan ea 40 60 | 40 60 
week 45 50 
Spep tony ask eek ete] Mealy cls sda ae a ee a ne 
Lethbridge, Alta... . Day 3.50} 9 3.50] 9 3.50} 9 3.50] 9 3.50} 9 3.75| 9 3.75} 9 
Pernice. 31 @ ee ae DOV cade evel clea stabs Al) 2 sal call eat ee AN aa eee oc 
(b) Distilleries, 

MILLEeRs:— 

Berthierville, Que. Day..| 1.00] 60 1.00} 60 1.00] 60 1.00} 60 la 1.10} 60 1.10} 60 

Toronto, Ont..... Week.} 9.00] 55 | 10.00] 55 10.00} 55 | 11.00] 55 | 11. , 12.00} 55 | 12.00] 55 

; : 

Srrrir Runners:— : 

Berthierville, Que. Dayar ml 20\ 70 1.20] 70 1.20] 70 1.20] 70 .20} 70 1.20} 70 1.20] 70 

Toronto, Ont..... Week.| 9.00] 45 9.00} 45 9.00} 45 | 10.00] 45 ).00} 45 | 11.00] 45 | 12.00] 45 
STILLMEn:— 

Berthierville, Que.|Day.. 1.35] 65 1.35] 65 1.35] 65 1.35] 65 1.35) 65 1.35} 65°] 1.35] 65 

Toronto, Ont..... Week.| 9.00! 50 9.00] 50 9.00} 50 | 10 50 | 10 50 | 11 50 | 11 50 
Borriers (machine) 

Berthierville, Que. Day..| 0.95] 60 0.95} 60 0.95] 60 0.95] 60 0.95} 60 0.95! 60 0.95} 60 

Toronto, Ont..... Week.| 6.00] 55 6.00} 55 6.00] 55 7.00} 55 7.50] 55 7.50] 55 8.00} 55 
W AREHOUSEMEN::; ‘ 

Toronto, Ont..... Week.} 10.00] 55 | 10.00] 55 10.00} 55 | 11.00] 55 | 11.00] 55 12.00} 55 | 12.00] 55 


SB eiellie ce, wistile, oe 0 e)e fe eiace. 
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KETTLEMEN.—Continued. 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locaulty. Unit. 
Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.) Wages| Hrs.) Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.) Wages! Hrs.| Wages| Hrs. 
Per 3 $ $ $ $ $ 3 
Guelph, Ont........ Week.| 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 12 60 | 12 60 | 12 60 | 12.00] 60 
Sudbury; Ont....... WWeekbult. tac ec lle. 13 60 | 13.50} 60 | 13.50] 60 | 14.50} 60 | 15 60 | 15.00} 60 
St. Catharines, Ont .|Week.| 8.00] 54 8.00 54 9.00} 54 9.50} 54 9.50] 54 } 11 54 | 11.00) 54 
Month 
Winnipeg, Man.*...| and | 45 60 | 45 60 | 45 60 | 50 60 | 16 60 | 18 53 | 20 53 
week 
Saskatoon, Sask....|Week.| 18- 60 | 18- 60 | 18- 60 |19.50—| 60 |20.50-] 60 }......].... 22.50-| 60 
19.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 22.50 25.00 
Lethbridge, Alta....}Day..| 3.50) 9 3.50) 9 3.75| 8 3.75) 8 3.75) 8 3.75] 8 3.75| 8 


ernie. C os crests | DAY te | eiciae delleae els. ceca} heels 4.00) 8 4,00} 8 4.00} 8 4.00} 8 4.00] 8 


on 


*From 1905 to 1910 wages per month; from 1911 to 1913 wages per week. 


CELLARMEN.—Continued. 


Halifax, N.S......../Week.| 9.00} 60 9.00} 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 

St. John, N.B.......)/Week.| 8.00] 60 8.00} 60 8.55} 60 9.00} 55 9.00} 55 9.00) 55 | 10 55 

Guelph, Ont....... Week.| 10 60 | 10 60 | 10 60 | 12 60 | 12 60°} 12 60 | 12 60 

Sudbury, Ont...... Week.|...... Pa Bic ee 60 | 12 60 | 12 60 | 12 60 | 12 60 | 18 60 

St. Catharines, Ont |Week.| 8.00] 54 8.00] 54 9.00} 54 9.50} 54 9.50} 54 | 11 bays ih fiat 54 
Month 

Winnipeg, Man..... and | 40 60 | 40 60 | 40 60 | 50 60 | 16 60 | 16 53 | 16 53 
week..| 50 55 60 70 17 18 20 


Saskatoon, Sask....|/Week.| 15- 60 | 15- 60 |, 15- 60 | 18- 60 |19.50-| 60 | 20.50} 60 | 20.50] 60 


Lethbridge, Alte....{Day..|° 3.75| 9 | 3.75) 9 | 4/00] 8 | 4.00] 8} 4.00) 8 4.00] 8| 4.00] 8 


Mernie: BiC -e.--| Day . [eb s Me sii fs otaloxs 4.00} 8 4.00] 8 4.00} 8 4.00) 8 4.00} 8 


Fee Te ety er 


(b) Distilleries. 


MILLERS:— 
Berthierville, Que.|D 5} 60 1.15} 60 1.15} 60 1.15} 60 | 1.25 |60 1.25) 60 1.50} 60 
Toronto, Ont..... WwW 0! 55 | 12.00] 55 } 12.00] 55 | 12.00) 55 | 13.00 55 | 13.00] 55 | 15.00) 55 


Sprrit RUNNERS:— 


Berthierville, Que.|Day.. 
Toronto, Ont..... Week. 


STrLuLMEN:— 
Berthierville, Que.|Day. . 
Toronto, Ont..... 


Borruers (machine) 
Berthierville, Que.|Day..| 1.00 60 1.00} 60 1.00) 60 1.00} 60 1.00] 60 1.00] 60 1.00} 60 


Toronto, Ont.....|Week.} 8.50) 55 9.00] 55 | 10.00) 55 10.00] 55 | 10.50] 55 | 10,50} 55 | 11.00} 55 


W AREHOUSEMEN:; 
Toronto, Ont.....|Week.| 12,00) 55 12.00] 55 | 12.00] 55 | 12.00) 55 | 13.00} 55 13.00} 55 | 14.00} 55 
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XIII.—_ TRANSPORTATION. 


BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 


(a) Steam Railway Service. 


*CONDUCTORS (passenger.) 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locatiry. Unit. |- 
* Wages | Wages Wages | Wages Wages | Wages Wages 
Per $ $: ‘ienes $ $ $ $ 
PPOTOWCO-SATHIAS «ners Ses. es. cP Month..| 95 95 95 100 100 100 100 
Montrealito Moronto,e4. 40s eee Month..} 100 100 100 105 105 110 110 
\ 
Toronto-North Bay-Midland.........{Month. sll eye 82 82 85 85 95 95 
*BAGGAGEMEN (passenger.) 
=a = i 
LOrento- Sarnia as aie a mee eee Month..| 60 60 60 65 65 65 65 
Montreal to, Toronto. ... «9. .5.....) Month..} 65 — 65 65 68 68 70 70 
Toronto-North Bay-Midland,........ Month. 59 59 59 60 60 65 65 
*BRAKEMEN (passenger.) 
Roronto-Sarnion, were Ae enn Month 50 50 50 52 52 54 54 
MontrealsRorontons ie) tae Month..} 55 55 55 57 57 60 60 
Toronto-North Bay-Midland........ Month 56 56 56 56 56 58 58 


*Trainmen up to 1912 employed on monthl 
rates comparable with earlier years the new mileage rate was multiplied by the avera 


per month. 


ENGINEERS (passenger.) 


y basis; after that date on mileage basis. To make 1912-1913 
ge mileage per man 


Mononto Sarnia were see eee 100 miles} *2.80 *2.80 *2 85 *2 85 *3 00 
Montreal-Toronto,................. 100 miles} *2.80 *2.80 *2.85 *2.85 *3.00 
Toronto-North Bay-Midland......... 100 miles} *2.70 *2.70 *2.80 *2.80 *3.00 
*All classes of engines. 
FIREMEN (passenger.) 
NON GOTMOSI VME, oy, whan poh wauon ae 100 miles} *1.60 *1.60 *1 62 oll ey *1 62 *1 62 *178 
Montreal-Toronto.................. 100 miles} *1.60 *1 60 rE G2, *1_62 ¥*1 62 *1 62 el ey AS 
Toronto-North Bay-Midland........ 100 miles} *1,54 *1 54 *1.60 *1_60 *1.60 *1 60 ¥*1 73 


*All classes of engines. 
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XITI.— TRANSPORTATION. 


(a) Steam Railway Service. 


*CONDUCTORS (passenger.)—Continued. 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
LocaLiry. 2) Unit. — z 
Wages | Wages | Wages | Wages | Wages | Wages | Wages 
Per $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MOTONCO-SAINIG. «sale thinkin wate etek. oe (Month. .| 100 100 | 160 180 | 130 138.43 | 138.43 
Montreal bo Poronto. 2... oe ene eta Month. .} 110 110 110 140 140 155.57 | 155.57 
Toronto-North Bay-Midland.........|Month..| 95 95 95 110 110 130.13 | 130.13 


*BAGGAGEMEN (passenger.)—Continued. 


IROLOMPO-SALHI Aa crt-ueareots et ieeyG:s byt Month..| 65 65 65 75 75 80 80 
MiontreatitOnLOronbvOlmy. yon s vrais oe wie Month..}| 70 70 70 85 85 89.98 89.98 
Toronto-North Bay-Midland.........)/Month..} 65 65 65 75 75 75.26 75.26 


*BRAKEMEN (passenger.)—Continued. 


MTOrOntO- SALI Aiaeew ier Gielen es Month..| 54 54 54 70 70 77.43 77.43 


Whrontresl- VOrOntOrmyrrn sorceidecee eles «= 2 Month...| 60 60 60 80 80 87.08 87.08 


Toronto-North Bay-Midland........ Month..| 58 58 58 65 65 72.83 72.83 


*Trainmen up to 1912 employed on monthly basis; after that date on mileage basis. To make 1912-1913 
rates comparable with earlier years the new mileage rate was multiplied by the average mileage per man 


per month. 


ENGINEERS (passenger.)—Continued. 


Toronto-Sarnig.... 22-6 hs ae hee 100 miles} *3.25 *3 25 *3 25 73.55 73.55 $3.75 13.75 


Montreal-Toronto...... = ¢. ... {100 miles} *3.25 | _ S20 *3..25 73.55 73.55 3.75 $3.75 


Toronto-North Bay-Midland. . Pom ...{100 miles} *3.25 ¥*3.25 *3 25 $3.55 73.55 $3.75 $8.75 


z 
+18 inch cylinder and under. 


* cave . 
AJl classes of engines. SA 


FIREMEN (passenger.)—Continued. 


MorontO-Sarnia;...- 62sec bee ee ee es 100 miles} *1.85 *1 85 *1.85 72.00 $2.00 $2.15 $2.15 


Montreal-Toronto.....-...++++++5+: 100 miles} *1.85 *1 85 $1.85 $2.00 f2.00 f2.15 2.15 


Toronto-North Bay-Midland........ 100 miles} *1.85 *1.85 *1 85 +2.00 +2.00 72.15 72.15 


*All classes of engines. +18 inch cylinder and under. 
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YARD HELPERS. 


———— 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 


LOocALITY. Unit. |-———_| ———_ 


mc) | a en eb Ee | Se 


Per $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ROLOMUO ae aye siete slascraeichcaate sie sickest Day Rar 1.60 1,60 1.70 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.10 
IMO TCEN lene oh rots AO SO nIGe Moab Day.... 1.65 1.65 1.75 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.10 
TO NAOT Fen tolessicte ie Pe vieless inte ayes terrace Day..... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.10 
JNO FOS Jrereiee Beeticd Sine cetera Dayionn. 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 


MAINTENANCE-OF-WAY EMPLOYEES (other than in yards). 


Sti John-McAdamnac. cs. .necice ree. Da Yyiesietl|zien seat lat eee 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.40 
Montresl-Torontos. nics. cee tee Dayenn 1.10 L100 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
AW Orouto-Sarnia sentra Aceh ae ee oe Dayenn. 1.10° 1.10 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Toronto-North Bay-Midland........ Bay ey a 1.10 1.10 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.30 1230 
Cartier-Winnipegs.4- ese) soe oe Day eek. Asp aoe |S ae 1.40 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.50 
Broadview-Calgary.............000. Daygrsi Maciel aes 140°) 1.46'1) 4.45) aeael ae no 
Kamloops-Vancouver............... Day:. 2.) 125 1.35 So 1.45 1,45 1.45 1.50 


FREIGHT CARPENTERS. 


hs 
= 
MACHINISTS. 

Sts TObI Msp ee 2 ee ev RR Ca: aye al, Ot ae Aen a cee awe Oe) tne BOA omit Oe Pee eB hac 26-27 
LOrOntOn Aer ceeone sete oe eee Hour. eee 45 27% 274% APY .30 .29 
Montreal titers: s.locbece: . Jae Pe EROUR peel see etek 25 2744 274% 274% 30 29 
Winnipeg? aint cei, a kee Hour 25-27 27 PH 324% 34 34 3744 
Vancouver ast. an nee men Hour... 28-30 30 30 34% 35 235 38% 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 641 
YARD HELPERS.—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locatirty. Unit. 
Wages | Wages | Wages | Wages | Wages | Wages | Wages 
Per $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PL OFOR LOM ater ba ls ai cp steietes sy0 lenses ietepoletan wna Day 2.40 2.40 2.40 3.00 3.00 3.40 3.40 
AVIONTIOA ori A iecis dtstevecisue s sisicleo.s o\s ae Day 2.40 2.40 2.40 3.00 3.00 3.40 3.40 
OOM Ue eve eel ete: s fehl areisis «2% Gieiei vege oes Day 2.40 2.40 2.40 3.00 3.00 3.40 3.40 
ALIQnd aleve sie aitese slo anaes! sis 6. areie.es Day 2.25 2.25 225 2.90 2.90 3.30 3.30 
MAINTENANCE-OF-WAY EMPLOYEES (other than in yards.)—Continued. 
StuJohnsMeAdam. (esc ve ees one Day or tere 1755 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.70 120 1.70 
WMontreal= 2 OTONtO na. :i%. 6s 1s.0 0p 'eileiew S001 IDEK 78S G 1.40 1,40 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.50 
‘Poronte-Carmid ay ose ye 92 ass mesa Day....| 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.50 | * 1.50 
Toronto-North Bay-Midland........|/Day.. 1.40 1.40 | 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Cartior=WiInli pegs. iaysoiere -s-siel siglo) 1-l Day.... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.90 1.90 1,.90 
Broadview-Calgary.............006- IO Adana 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Kamloops-Vancouver............... iDY Wer oane 1.70 1.70 L570 1,70 2.00 2.00 2.00 


rt 


FREIGHT CARPENTERS.—Continued. 


i brayits (ah Wp net CeCe. S. Oe SUC COICO DIOAG Hour 
WON SOENGS.6 Sadia op pee oe tae: Hour 
Winnipeg...... Ne Rienic cee DGS hors Cois PT ELOUR ae 
WENCOUVEPS fersiscis sista ats» > preis:fipisiete’s' es Hours: 


c. 
.19 
.20144 
.28% 


-2944- 
.304% 


.29}4- 
.3034 


4 


c. 


.20 


20.3% 
. 2814 
-2934- 


.38044 
eee a ee 


MACHINISTS.—Continued. 


BS bated QIAD aeta te ne a a'4 Sistas) re.-9/ 0) 36h pao e016 Hour 
AY) SUE SSO CGO OI Ronee Hour 
WOT le aif 5 De OO OCC CI OIRO Hour 
DWV STATIN acre resco) abeic) >. 0). 210 n7s\s oie! #\OKri Hour.... 
METS ERS oo ac RS CID CORR CIORTO OE Hour.... 


.29 


ae Sees eens ne nena 


82696—41 


*The figures hereunder indicate the year of service. - 


642 BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO 
TELEGRAPHERS. 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Loca.iry. 
Unit. 
Wages | Wages | Wages | Wages | Wages Wages | Wages 
Per $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AtATEICHOVASIOM thc) amisicr rena amici Momo: 0} eens aioeanel eee rt ae 45 45 45 45 
Ontariouivislon.gcs ae eno ae Month..] 38 38 40 40 40, 42.50 42.50 
Manitoba pOrvisionie «co. antenna de Monthy dich ee a) eee 55 55 55 55 55 
British Columbia Division........... Monthy tite eel eee 60 60 60 60 60 
(b) Street and Electric Railway Employees. 
MOTORMEN AND CONDUCTORS, 
1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Locatiry. Unit.* 
Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs | Wages| Hrs. Wages! Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages] Hrs 
Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. c. ~ Cc. 
Halifax, N.S... 1 f Hour 12%) 10 | .1214) 10 1314] 10 | .1314] 10 -141%| 10 | .14%/] 10] . 15144! 10 
2 28 aS: a .14 15 15 .16 
3 .14 .14 15 15 .16 .16 ali 
4 pts) 5018) .16 .16 allel Al? 18 
Sil 16 .16 sly 17 
Quebec, Que....| 1 { Hour..| .1214] 10 1214! 10 1214; 10 1214] 10 121%} 10 12%} 10 | .13 10 
2 3 13% 13% 13% 13% 138% 144% 
3 215 .16 216 -16 .16 .16 1634 
4 
Montreal, Ques a) Ui Hours Mics a.].0/ edad ek eles Wale ak eae ae le a 
2 
32 
4 
5 
Ottawa, Ont...| 1 Hour..| .14 10 .14 LOS eee 10 | .1534} 10 1534] 10 | .1534! 10 16%] 10 
2 pK) a5 nko 16% 164 16% 17% 
3 malts) Pe it a .16% 16% 17% 1844 
Toronto, Ont...) 1 { Hour |$40. 914, $40. | 914} $40. | 914] .1614] 914 1614] 914, .1614] 916] .1614] 914 
(Surburban!} 2] and 
Ra ilway)] 34 Month 
Niagara, St.} 4 
Catharines, 5 | 
Toronto. 
hee wy, sie .19 .19 med) 
Winnipeg, Man | 1 ( Hour,.| .17 el alee 9 | .18 Onteets 9 | .20 9 | .20 One 9 
2 slzé Bll, .19 .19 Pl rok 5) 
3 19 .19 .20 .20 21 .24 .26 
4 ol) .19 eral +20 .24 .24 .26 
5 .19 .19 oot soll .24 .24 -26 
sie No eC a ee rd A MO coe ee Ee 
24 ' 
Bdmsonbon Alta Le Hout t7o2,.c\-~¢r|navea-te cn |v lee occult Can aE eee oe ec ae 
, 
4 
Vancouver, 1 { Hour..| .20 9 | .20 10 || 220 TOR R20 9] .20 OF F20 9} .20 9 
Viectoria,| 2 5740) .20 .20 .20 20, el Pal 
and New West] 3 Al wo 122 we? 22 .22 22 
minster, B.C. | 4 222 nae 22 oa .22 .23 .23 
5 20 23 3 24 24 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 643 
TELEGRAPHERS.—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locatiry Unit. aiaFeer Be 
Wages | Wages Wages | Wages | Wages | Wages | Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ING AMON VASION aah ys ilelconec.cuh ie. suey atl Month.. 51.30 51.30 51 30 53.00 53.00 60.00 60.00 
Ontario Wivislons see isn codes echo Month..] 42.50 46.75 46.75 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 
IG Wa | .0) Gy: oa! so 1s) (06 eA lace ee Month..} 62.70 62.70 62.70 65.00 65.00 73.00 73.00 
British Columbia Division........... Month.. 68 .00 68 .00 68.00 68 .00 68 .00 78 .00 78.00 
_ (b) Street and Electric Railway Employees. 
MOTORMEN AND CONDUCTORS.—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
LOCALITY. Unit.* ae 
Wages} Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages; Hrs.| WagesfHrs.| Wages} Hrs.) Wages} Hrs.| Wages] Hrs 
Cc. c. Cc. c. c. Cc. c. 
Halifax, N.S....| 1 {| Hour .151%)} 10 164%} 10 | .16%4!] 10 | .1644] 10 | .17%%4] 10 181%} 10 | .2014} 10 
2 LO sl, ailz/ sil sid fas .19 2114 
3 5 iW .18 18 18 19 .20 234% 
4 .18 .19 .19 19 .20 area! 
5 
Quebec, Que....| 1.{ Hour .14%} 10 | .16 LOM eeeLO TOM sen LOR 16 VOM kG 10 | .1734} 10 
2 .16 BZ. rahe a V4 allel Aa l7/ 184 
3 .18 .19 .19 .19 .19 .19 201% 
4\ 2114 
22% 
Nronpresl Ques etal Lourie ee so ilien silos s c05 .20 10 20 LOM 2Os One 20) 10 | .24 10 
2 .20 .20 . 20 21 24 
34 20 20 20 22 24 
4 .20 .20 . 20 oe .24 
5 . 20; .20 . 20 22 24 
Ottawa, Ont...| 1 { Hour.. 1744} 10 18144} 10 | .18144} 10 | .19 ORE rno) 10 | .20 10 | .21%) 10 
#3 18% .1916 1914 . 20 .20 SUA 2216 
3 1944 . 2014 201% 122 Boe 23 625 
Toronto, Ont...] 1 { Hour 15 94%} .15 914] .15 916} .15 9%| .18 914] .18 Qe) .25 944 
(Surburbanj| 2] and 15 silts 215 sly 48 20 .20 26 
Ra ilway)| 34; Month| .15 ale r15 15 .20 220) vo 
Niagara, St.| 4 18 .18 18 18 +22, 22 28 
Catharines, 5 20 20 -20' .20 wee .24 
Toronto. 
221 yA .21 erik .23 24 
Winnipeg, Man | 1 { Hour..| .22 OF 27 9 122 9 f 123 9 n25) 9 26 9°15 25 9 
2 23 ses ne) 24 26 27 20 
3 | 26 26 26 26% 28% 2914 28 
4 . 26 . 26 .26 FeAl .29 .o2 RSL 
5 . 26 126. . 26 PH, .29 AY] 34 
.25 [2D 27% 
oma aa sic meats ELOUr Sr. letae seem ronments oil's sucialliea eter onal lier sitenes lame ete carer eect .27144| 9 | .28 9 -30 9 
2 .30 .30 35 
3 , 32 374 
Edmonton, Alta 1 { Hour ale Eber ek bo 21. el ea OP 25 9} .25 | 944] .25 | 9}4) .27)4) 944 
2 apr tou) eo to 2714| to | .271% 2744 .30 
3 APS 10 | .25 10 30 10 | .30 .30 385 
4 37% 
Vancouver,| 1{ Hour .20 9 23 9 .23 9 .23 9 29 9 red 9 ef 9 
Mine hiOu 1-8, | 2 HPAII 251% 25% .25 27 .29 : 
and New West| 3 22 2614 26% 26% .29 -31 31 
minster, B.C. | 4 128 27% 274% 27% seh 33 33 
5 24 281% 28% 281% Bs} noo) oD 


*The figures hereunder indicate the year of service. 


82696—414 
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LINEMEN. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 


LocauirTy. 


Hour $ $ $ $ $ 
Halifax., N.S..., and 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 1.50} 10 | .16%4}| 10 
Day 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 .20 
Quebec, Que....... Hour 13 LOG ts 10 | .14 10 | .14 10 14%} 10 
Montreal, Que...... EL OUT | Seer adei aoe coroners Aer atH Svcon wee orl erect [fete lor ers tells taleiadl eco ieecanst eeereeel ae 
Ottawa, Ont....... Hour 16 LOR eG NOR dG) 10 .16 | 10 | .1534} 10 
5ilee 17 
INSEE deta AC el ESOT 2a) loan qaral [set ol fobloeie dla cao ecerdl oiaal leo fro.clal adic at-allo kes 
rines, Toronto, Ont 
Winnipeg, Man..... EVO UT Ta dtessgetevece | eitetes| craters resol ede nauhs| tere eters | cota revectte acatetia (oll heverseall ehayavenakell cieneked ate 
/ 
Regina, Sask....... LOUIE RAIA cheverer Panett | euatere oral a chews: Webseite nl ovsherall onexeye + | iete eval eas keheratce I seonane lies 
Elion ton sete ery oi LOU ae ctesensaereills loners lias shenev ere | Gretere lic otc ieraredlle alrete]| eer ovesarai] &.rekowe' | aqatnevegel| eet eter Coke 
Vancouver ,jHour..| .20 9) .25 9 | .25 9 274| 8 3744| 8 
Viet Ort a; 
New Westminster. | 
(c) Longshoremen. 
CHECKERS.. 
Locatiry. Unit 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Halifax NiSee occ cesta es sc avecdces Hour../0.20 |0.20 |0.20 |0.20 |0.20 j0.20 
10.25 10.25 |0.25 10.25 10.25 
Charlottetown, P.E.J............|/Day..|2.00 |2.00 |2.50 |2.50 |2.50 {2.50 1/2.50 
BtsJohn AN. Bis. een oie: Hour../0.20 {0.20 {0.20 |0.20 |0.20 |0.20 {0.20 
Quehec Ue sm ec aeieltete es cis eae Hour..|0.3734|0.3734/0.3714/0.3714|0. he A ef 0.37% 
Three; Rivers, Ques kee <icten.c-4:erer Hour..j0.15 |0.15 10.15 10.15 ‘i 0.2 be 0. aa 
ei amiltons Ontitt. cs cts (e) scree Week.|11 11 ll sil pbk 1l 11 
13 13 13 
OwenlSotind! Onteriecn scele. 2oer Month/40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Vancouver, B.C..... ae tarclei Tei sicrete Hour..|0.25 |0.25 |0.25 {0.25 |0.25 0.25 0.25 


ee | | | | J] | | | ——— |] 


$ $ 
.174%4| 10 | .1744} 10 
.20 21 
1444} 10 1444| 10 
154%} 10 1744} 10 
174% 
15 5 C0 eG) 10 

17% 

3744} 8 | .374%| 8 


10.20 |Wages for day labour. 


“ ‘6 


night 


Wages for day labour. 
“ night “a 


‘ 
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LINEMEN .—Continued. 


, 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locauity. Unit. —— | — ——$ | | _—  _|q_—_ |\—-—-—_— (cr 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.) Wages| Hrs.) Wages Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs. 
: Hour Cc. C5 c. Cc. Cc. c 6. 
Paliaxc oN ss. kscs and .17¥%| 10 | .174%| 10 | .1834| 10 | .1834] 10 | .20 10 | .1844}] 10 | .22 10 
Day 22% 224 224% 2344 234% .2344 31% 
Quebec, Que....... Hour .15 10 | .16 10 | .16 LOG Le 10 | .18 10 | .18 10; }) 421 10 
.25 
Montreal, Que...... PETOUL IE Leet atv Nlcvetetrill sere’ sesicfestenw .25 10 .25 | 10 | .30 10 | .30 10 | .25 10 
Ottawa, Ont....... Hour. 


1.744] 10 | .1744) 10 | .19 10 | .1934| 10 | .20 10 | .22 10 | .2334| 10 
-20 


Niagara, St. Catha- 
rines, Toronto, Ont 


Winnipeg, Man..... .30 9 | .30 9 .30 9 | .3214| 9 | .8214) 9 | .32}4| 9.) .35 9 
: 45 


37% .40 .40 424 .4244 


Regina, Sask....... 
Edmonton, Alta.... 
Vancouver, 


Vieicet.O til Be, 
New Westminster. 


(c) Longshoremen. 


CHECKERS..—Continued. 


LocatirTy. Unit. | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 1913 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


ETALEEAX-PINGESs (sale ce cierv (eine oie ets cree Hour..|0.25 |0.25 |0.25 j0.25 0.25 0.25 |0.28 |Wages for day labour. 
0.30 10.30 |0.30 |0.30 |0.30 0.30 |0.35 “ night ‘* 

Charlottetown, P.E.I............ Day..|2.50 |2.50 |2. 50 |2.50 |2.50 |2.50 |2.50 

Gir Ate SUN S56 Qcars SODOGUe GUI Hour..|0.20 |0.20 {0.20 |0.20 |0.20 |0.20 0.20 

Quebec, Que.......-.--+eee2ee: Hour..|0.3734|0.37}4|0.3734|0.3734|0.3734 0.374%4|0.37% 

Three Rivers, Que.......-+++++> Hour..|0.25 |0.25 |0.25 |0.25 0.25 {0.25 |0.25 

Hamilton, Ont)... ..6.+-00+<306- Week.| 11 {11 il 11 11 13 13 Wages for day labour. 

13 13 13 13 13 13 15 15 night “* 
Owen Sound, Ont......-++-++:: Month/|40 50 50 50 50 50 50 
Vancouver, B.C.......-+-++e205 Hour..|0.30 |0.30 0.30 10.30 |0.30 {0.38 {0.38 


BR SS 
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GRAIN TRIMMERS. 
Locauiry. Unit. | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 
$ 3 3 $ $ $ $ 
HISiiaxeNesa tecnica siee lees Hour../0 20 {0.20 |0.20- }0.20— |0.20- |0.20- |0.20- |Wages for day labour. 
O25: 710.2510 2253" 10,25 O25 4 night “ 
Charlottetown iP. Hla a shee s Day |150 41750) WL SON de bOe Wl 5O) ie SOme eo: 
Sha ODM ae Nes aenciscrar sit oat cient Hour..]0.85 10.35 |0.35 |0.40 |0.40 0.40 30-40 
OuebeorO mete... & cca. ake cele Hour. .|0.371410.371410.3714/0.3714/0.3714|0.3714|0.371% 
Collingwood s Ont tc. ..6 4.5 22 Hour../0.30 j§0:30 {0.30 |0.30 |0.30 {0.30 |0.30 
Owen sounds Ont aahieiaeas wes Hour..j0.21 j0.21- {0.21- |0.21— {0.21— |0.21- |0.21— |Wages for day labour. 
O22)” J0522" 10522) 10722 10222 SIO roo soon Z Samghtee 
COAL SHOVELLERS. 
Halifax. Neo: Gk ime eon. cae Hour..}0.20— {9.20— |0.20— |0.20- |0.20~ |0.20- |9.20- Wages for day labour. 
O25. 0325 10525) HORS Ole e night ‘ 
Charlottetown, PoHeIe.ue. ca. eka. Day. .|2.50 {2.50 /|2.50 |2.50 |2.50 |2.50 2.50 
Std ohm NaBna stan cy ee eee Hour..}0.35 §0.35 10.35 |0.35 40.35 ‘10.35 10.35 
Quebeer@ues asic cen eee ae Hour. .|0.371410.3714]0.3714 0.3714|0.3714]0.3714|0.3714 
WhreevRivers) Quem ee Ue Hour..j0.20 {0.20 {0.20 |0.20 |0.20 |lo0.20 0.25 
da fey abd tose KO Maha 4 Hin hetcene ae Sis cae Hour. .|0. 221410. 221410221410. 2214 0,.2214|0.2214]0.30 |Wages for day labour. 
OF2 574 0225"10. 25 000 2on On 25m Ooo eel eee oa night ‘ 
Owen Sound, Ontario........... Hour../0.21 {0.21 10.21 10.21 10.21 10.91 091 Wages for day labour. 
OF22. 022 Oe2o nono 0.22 0522) 10222 c night “ 
Vancouver’ Biers nee ae ee Hour..]0.40 10.40 |0.40 |0.40 |0.40 |0.40 J.40 |Wages for day labour. 
0.50 10.50 10.50 |0.50 |0.50 10.50 |9.50 s night “ 
GENERAL LABOUR. 
Halifasyi Nk... saath... Sr erel| Daven ed os 1.35 {1235 (1585" ess. Hes saaiiess= 
1.50 
Charlottetown, P.E.I............ Day... 1150 $1.50 {1.50 11.50) 11/50 DO! | 50 
SLA JORDAN D «ta tania ae a nen IDE Sesllerds SuleGy thks Iheas ASOT fay, MG NEXG) 
Three Rivers; Que.....:.-...4.. Hour../0.15 10.15 {0.15 OMe Onda a Onda mont 
Hamilton, Onteeeeirey,. eae ee Hour../0.14 10.14 jo.44 |. 14 0.14 {0.18 {0.18 
CollingwoodsOntiee i. ee ee Hour..|0.25 |0.25 10.25 |0.25 0225 |0..25 10,25 
OwenlSound:sOnt.ees. eee LOU lee ee | ed oe ee OntS: JOS) 10.15" OP 5 
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GRAIN TRIMMERS.—Continued. 
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Loca.Lity. Unit. | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
= = |S | fo Sea ————— | —_——————— — 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
Halifax, N.S.... ails eta Hour..|0.25— |0.25~ |0.25— |0.25— |0.25- |0.25- |0.28- |Wages for day labour. 
5 0.30 10.30 |0.30 |0.30 |0.30 |0.30 |0.35 ce night ‘ 
Charlottetown, P.E.I............ Day..|2.00 |2.00 {2.00 |2.00 2.00 12.00 |2.00 
StaJONMF ING ES sists) sisteme cess cere Hour. .|0.4214|0.4244|0.42% 0.421410.4234|0.4214|0.4214 
@QnepecnQuen 2 oan see Hour..|0.3714|0.3714|0.3734|0.3734|0.3734|0.374 0.374% 
Collingwood, Ont........--.--:. Hour../0.30 .|0.30 |0.30 |0.30 |0.30 0.30 |0.30 
Owen Sound, Ont........-.---- Hour..|0.21- |0.23- |0.23— |0.23— |0/23- |i. 23- 0.23- |Wages for day labour. 
0.22 10.23 |0.23 10.23 0.23 |0.23 0.23 : Ctenig hte +. 
COAL SHOVELLERS.—Continued. 
VPA lifaxte Nien siete tee oh terete or Hour..|0.25— |0.25— |0.25— |0.25- 0.25— |0.25- |0.28- |Wages for day labour 
0.30 10.30 |0.30 |0.30 |0.30 0.30 |0.35 ay night. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I........-.-- Day. .|2.50 |2.50 |2.50 2.50 |2.50 |2.50 |3.50 
Gye“ Aiahin ys INGLE ye ioe oreo Hour..|0.35 |0.35 [0.35 |0.35 |0.35 | 40-45 
Quebec, Que......--.-3--+eee: Hour. .|0.3734|1.3734 |0.3714 0.37144|0.3714|0.3734 0.37% 5 
Three Rivers, Que........---+-: Hour..|0.25 |0.25 |0.25 |0.25 |0.25 0.30 |0.30 
MamiltonyOntes. soe sions sce eee Hour..|0.30 10.30 |0.30 |0.30 0.30 |0.30 |0.30 |Wages for day labour. 
Owen Sound, Ontario.......-.+- Hour..|0.21 |0.25 |0.25 |0.25 0.25 |0.25 |0.25 |Wages for day labour. 
0.22 ef night ‘* 
Vaneouver, buGunctcerocess yes Hour..|0.40 |0.40 |0.40 |0.40 0.40 |0.40 |0.40 |Wages for day labour. 
0.50 10.50 |0.50 |0.50 0.50 |0.50 !0.50 sf night “* 
GENERAL LABOUR.—Continued. 
Efaifaxe IN Secs aha sf rieee Day. .|1.35- 1.35— 11.35— |35— | 0. 86— 1.35- }1.35- 
1.50 “\1.50" |2.80 1.80 |1.80 |1.80 11.80 
Charlottetown, P.E.I........-++- Day..|2.00 |2.00 2.00 |2.00 |2.00 |2.00 |2.00 
Sth ol Ailes O18 hen a Cee aoe one Ore Day..|1.80 {1.80 1.80 |1.80 |1.80 |1.80 |2.00 
Three Rivers, Que...------+++°: Hour..|0.20 |0.20 |0.20 |0.25 0.25 0.20 |0.30 
Rtgmattorr, Outs. ccc 3 ee ele + Hour..|0.18 j0.18 |0:18 0.18 |0.18 .|0.22 0.22 
Collingwood, Ont....-.-----+-+:: Hour..|0.25 |0.25 0.25 |0.25 |0.25 0.25 |0.25 
Owen Sound, Ont.....-.--++-++: Hour..|0.16 {0.16 OnlzZe | j\ORkG 0.25 |0.25 
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XIV.—MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES. 
: 
(a) Police Department. 
CONSTABLES, PATROLMEN OR PRIVATES. 
Locatiry. Unit.* 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
: 1 400 400 400 400 400 400 400 
ELE LAX AUN S Ha wirthec he Piel tegen cera ce ERP 24 Year. .|500 550 550 550 550 550 550 
3 
Charlottetown ps Elana te eric eye tee aieiene or: eae YCATs a|400 450 450 450 450 450 450 
it ff 1560) PI60)7 2560) Pe 60) ater] loll: 
SUN OL ANE oars aiertcy. «8 cee va Re areata ais chtaee. 2 | Day.. 
3 
3 11.20} 11.20] 11.20] 12.20) 12.50] 12.50] 12.50 
Momntreal F Outs cptcr seh b.at ais See Reha teeters ee oe 24) Week.} 10.15) 10.15} 10.15] 11.20] 11.50] 11.50] 11.50 
1 9.10) 9.10! 9.20! 10.20} 10.50] 10.50 10.50 
ee 
3 1°90), 1. 90|* 1590)" 2710)" 2.10] Sento 2210 
PonGone Ont eres.cat ose ee ee eee ne 24 Day.. 150} Webb] 55 eet ZOlle alee ede 7 ede 
1 1.40} 1.40] 1.40/1.50 |1.50 1.50} 1.50 
vat 60 60 60 62,50] 62.50] 62.50] 62.50 
6 55 55 oo 57.50} 57.50} 57.50] 57.50 
5 50 50 50 52.50] 52.50] 52.50] 52.50 
Ottawa KOney jen ethic sree SH eee ie eee ko ee 44 Month} 45 45 45 .| 47.50] 47.50] 47.50] 47.50 
3 40 40 40 45 45 45 45 
2 35 35 35 40 40 40 40 
1 35 35 35 35 
3 730 730 730 781.10}781. 10/821 .25/900 
orontot Ontec eemerd ee ay ae ee ne ee 24 Year. ./638.75|/638. 75/638 .75|682.55|/682. 501730 800 
1 547. 50/547. 50/547. 50/584 584 638.75|700 
4 ( 65 65 70 70 77 77 77 
Winnipeg, Manticen nea eeniad eee er a ee 3} Month} 60 60 60 65 TA! 71 71 
2 { 55 55 50 60 66 66 66 
1 50 50 50 50 55 55 55 
Woosewiaw, ssaskarer. somes cack onc eee eee 1..Month] 75 75 75 75 163) 75 75 
1 50 60 60 wD 60 60 60 
Bic MORTON PAl Gaerne aro eht teh nan eee eo 2 } Month . 65 65 
3 70 70 
4\ 75 75 
1 ( 65 65 65 65 65 65 70 
ManCOUVermn: Can matrduccn ookaait Rie ee 2} Month] 75 vis vfs) 763) 75 75 80 
3 
4 


*The figures hereunder indicate the year of service. 
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XIV.—MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES. 
(a) Police Department. 


CONSTABLES, PATROLMEN OR PRIVATES.—Continued. 


Locatiry. ’ Unit.*] 1907 | 1908 | 1999 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 191 


Sa — | |] | | qc—l—|(—_— 


1 
Ear Et exw IN sent csv cisictal > ni selsisic 1 « vielsisaus,e°sleise st.sis/6. 24 Year. ./600 600 600 600 600 600 635 
3 


Charlottetown, P.H.T). 6.2... 0. cere cece see re coed .... Year, .|450 450 450 450 450 450 500 
1 2.00] 2.00] 2.00) 2.00) 2.00) 1.75) 1 

Rye Aoi Nkok bac oo gene dOde Obe CUO sence aia 24 Day.. 2.00) 2 
3 2.25; 2 

i 1 700 750 750 750 775 900 950 

NVMontrenls Ques. anyoiel- « S sieiste. 00-16 sie os Bele ele eS 24 Year ../650 |650 |650 {650 |650 |800  |850 
3 600 600 600 600 600 700 750 

3 DAO (2.45\0 2 45245 2 Gl ee zee 

igo, Oe aouodoo ae onoc damon UO emo Cou 20 24 Day..| 1.75| 2.09) 2.09) 2.09] 2.29 Yay!) 
1 OT eees 2 2.18) 2.138) 2 


.92| 1.92 


3 


{5 


25 


50 


7¢ 70 70 70 70 TERE O) ETE MEU ACHE 
6 65 65 65 65 72.50! 72.50) 72 
ie 5 60 60 60 60 67.50] 67.50] 67 
Eta a ODU etaicl Piece oisalele «1 1e sgajyncen easels wee tie* 44 Month| 57.50) 57.50} 57.50) 57.50) 65 65 65 
3 55 55 55 55 62.50] 62.50} 62. 
2 52.50) 52.50} 52.50) 52.50] 60 -} 60 60 
1 50 50 50 50 57.50] 57.50} 57. 
' 3 900 900 900 900 1,000 {1,000 {1,050 
aneyreitey, (Qae bes aaa b ob Ae een Ibe co kar ana 24 Year..|800 800 800 800 875 875 900 
1 700 700 700 700 775 775 800 
4 ( 80 80 80 92 92 {100 {100 
WaT OS meV AEN aniieke srerolcic insists sievereisyrisis ie sree teyrie)® 3 } Month] 70 70 70 80 80 95 95 
2 4 60 60 60 69 69 85 85 
al il 75 75 
Mone aw easkete <cfica case vce enn ser siae ....Month| 75 75 75 75 75 75 80 
1 60 65 65 65 65 2) 75 
PidimontoweAlvasens och ves tne rive eine © ssn ee or 2} Month] 65 70 70 70 70 80 80 
3 170) 75 75 (5) 75 85 85 
4 \ 75 80 80 80 80 90 90 
1 70 70 70 75 75 80 80 
WESTRInI Oe, BR On hue ob 8 5 GO OOD Om acaba Onin on . | 2} Month} 80 (fi 75 80 80 85 85 
3 90 90 90 90 95 95 
4 100 100 105 105 


ee _ 


*The figures hereunder indicate the year of service. 
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(b) Fire Department Employees. 


FIREMEN. 
Locatiry. Unit. 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 521 521 521 521 521 547 547 
iatiia xn NiO Matas. ltecatet-s Scien sale one minal eae Seto 24 Year. ./468 468 468 468 468 494 494 
\ 3 416 416 416 416 416 442 442 
Mueheos Quen tne 3: ctaonitooea osc ab arasir ert. Rete Meare 425 500 500 500 500 500 500 
Li 420 |420 |420 |450 450 |450 {450 
2 480 480 480 500 500 500 500 
Obtalwa WOnteerel. «. Bassi aint ens, thee Go ee tees 34 Year. ./510 510 510 550 550 550 550 
4 540 540 540 600 600 600 600 
5 650 650 650 650 
1 400 400 400 450 450 450 450 
2 500 500 500 550 550 550 550 
OTONtO WONG. 1 Svc he ec ees, ee SURE, veer CE 34 Year. .|550 550 550 625 625 650 650 
4 600 600 600 700 700 750 750 
5 650 650 650 750 750 850 850 
1 45 45 50 55 65 55 60 
2 48 48 53 60 60 60 65 
Winnipeg Mian) teey try ei. aparece ie ae 34 Month] 51 51 56 65 65 65 70 
4 54 54 59 70 70 70 75 
5 57 57 62 
6 | 60 60 65 
Moose JanvinSaskeersn ace neers betes eae el 1 [ Monthy}, £20 al vce See tl Peeves Ree Ae |e | 
or 
Lip moll Reebicrate| cree ct ae | ee ee | a | 60 
Hdmonton, Altay x cracsanvs sqaeect ee en ee 24 Month 
3 | 
( 
Waconia BIC 55 supe ber ere ee pe rs 
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(b) Fire Department Employees. 


FIREMEN.—Continued. 


Loca.iry. Unit. 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
$ g $ $ $ $ $ 
iby 573. |599 |599 |599 625 1650 650 
“ths SE US eee ee ee 2 Year../520 1546 |546 (546 |572 [597 597 
3 468 |494 |494 [494 [520 [546 546 
@uceomO Cem ert m sey Wiceiieiud saves cs ues Year.... /.|500 600 600 600 600 600 600 
650 ,| 650 
1{ 525 (525 (525 |525 |600 600 600 
2 600  |600 |600 {600 |650 650 680 
AAS TUNG OS) ey ee 34 Year..|625 [625 (625 |625 |700 |700 730 
4 625 |625 |625 |625 |750 {750 780 
5 700 |700 |700 |700 |750 1750 83 
1 450 |500 |500 {500 600 | 600 700 
2 550 {600 [600 |600 700 | 700 800 
SNE ee, ee ee ae ee 34 Year..|650 |700 |700 [700 800 | 800 900 
4 750 |800 |800  |800 900 | 900 | 1,000 
5 | 350 |900 |900 {900 41,000 }1,000 | 1,100 
1 60 60 70 70 70 70 70 
2 65 65 75 75 75 75 80 
Wither aim, MUO: 5 eagle ora entho a p IDEM oe eerie 3) Month} 70 70 tO) 80 80 80 90 
4 75 75 85 85 85 85 100 
5 97.75| 97.75} 110 
6 
Moose Jaw, Sask... 00... 0.5 s ee teess eh an as Ree TYG I Gay epeiall ed, ueb dll son ope ea oO) 55 65 65 
2 65 70 80 80 
1 60 60 60 60 65 75 75-80 
Wa montonvAltaia. co ceieas. thas ets cage het ,... | 24 Month] 65 65 65 65 75 75 85 
3 70 70 70 80 80 90 
1 660 — |780 840 | 900 900 
2 720 |840 ° | 900 | 960 960 
SMO eles kt. Soe ee wee oe ee Ne Ee at 780  |900 960 1,020 | 1,020 
tt 4 340 |960 {1,020 [1,080 | 1,080 
5 900 
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(c) General. 
UNSKILLED LABOUR 
1900 1901 1902 1903 
Locatiry. Unit. 
Wages| Hrs.) Wages| Hrs.) Wages! Hrs.| Wages| Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ 

EA vlifarz tN sectors Hour..|0.10- | 54 |0.10- | 54 | 0.10-] 54 |0.13- | 54 

0.18 0.18 0.18 0.16% 
Charlottetown,P.E.I.|Day. .|1.00 60 |1.00 60 |1.00 60 |1.25 60 
Fredericton, N.B....|Day. .|1.00- | 60 |1.00- | 60 |1.00- | 60 |1.00- | 60 

1.25 eo 25 125 
Montreal, Que......|Hour..|0.20 60 |0.20 60 |0.20 60 |0.20 60 
Ottaway Ontec 055 Day. .{1.40 60 |1.40 60 |1.50 60 |1.50 60 
Moronto;Ontecte. oes. Hour..|0.18 54 |0.18 54 |0.18 54 |0.20 54 

25 1,25 

1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Winnipeg, Man.....|Day. .|1.60 1.60 Ves) 1.75 

E45) 54 11.75 54 /2.00 54 |2.00 54 
Moose Jaw, Sask....}/Day. .|/2.00 60 |2.00 60 {2.00 60 |2.00 60 
Edmonton, Alta. ...|Hour..|0.15 60 |0.15 60 |0.15 60 !0.15 60 
Victoria, B.C. .& we. - Day. .|2.00 48 |2.00 48 |2.00 48 |2.00 48 


Halifax, N.S........|Hour.. 


Charlottetown, PEI..}Day. . 


Fredericton, N.B....|Year. .|5 


Montreal, Que...... Hour.. 
Ottaway Ont. une Day.. 
Toronto, ,Onta.. eee Day... 
Winnipeg, Man..... Day. . 
Edmonton, Alta... .|Day. . |: 
Wiotoria, BC: os. . Day. .|: 


60 
48 


1904 


1905 


+-— 


1906 


——— 


Wages| Hrs.| Wages] Hrs.| Wages] Hrs. 


60 
48 


Nee 
vu 
On 


0.20- | 54 
0.28 

1.40 60 
600.00} 54 
0.25- | 60 
0.30 

2.00 54 
3.00- | 54 
4.00 

3.00 54 
2.50 54 
2.50 | 48 
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(c) General. 
UNSKILLED * LABOUR—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
LocauirTyY. Unit. — -——|— — lee ieee 5 
Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.| Wages| Hrs.) Wages Hrs. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ .$ 
Halifax, N.S..55.- -,. Hour..\0.18— | 54 |0.18— |54 |0.18- | 54 |0.18- | 54 0.18— | 54 |0.18- } 54 | 0.18-| 54 
0.22 0.22 0.22 On22) 0.22 0.22 0.22 
Charlottetown,P.E.I.|Day. .|1.25 60 |1.25 | 60 {1.25 60 |1.25 60 1.25 60 |1.25 60 |1.40 60 
Fredericton, N.B....|Day. .|1.25- 54 |1.25— | 54 |1.25- | 54 }1.25- | 54 1.25 |54 |1.25- | 54 |1.60— | 54 
1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Montreal, Que...... Hour. .|0.20 60 |0.20 60 |0.20 60 |0.20 60 |0.20 60 |0.21 60 |0.22344| 60 
Ottawa, Ont....... Day. .|1.75 5A eon 1o4 ) [Lev 54 |1.80 54 {1.98 54 {1.98 54 |2.25 54 
Moronto, ONG... i. = Hour..|0.223 | 54 0.222 | 54 10.223 | 54 0.22% | 54 10.222 | 54 |0.25 54 |0.25 54 
Winnipeg, Man..... Day. .|1.574% 1.57% 1.57% 1.80 1.80 2.021% 2.02% 
2.0214| 54 |2.0234] 54 2.0214) 54 |2.25 54 12.25 54 {2.25 54 |2.4714| 54 
2 D0 2 OU) 
Moose Jaw, Sask....|Day. .|2.00 60 |2.00 60 |2.00 60 12.25 60 12.75 60 |2.75 60 |3.00 60 
Fdmonton, Alta... .|Hour..|0.20 60 |0.25 60 j0.25 54 10.25 54 |0.25 54 |0.30 48 |0.30.| 54 
Victoria, B.C....... Day. .|2.75 48 |2.75 48 |2.75 48 |2.75 48 |3.00 48 |3.00 48 |3.00 54 
STREET FOREMEN.—Continued. 
BalitaxsuNvcwsecce <- Hour,.|0.22%| 54 |0.2234 54 |0.2214| 54 |0.22)4| 54 0.221%| 54 |0.22%4| 54 0.22%] 54 
0.36 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.36 
Charlottetown, PEI..|Day. .|1.40 60 {1.40 60 |1.40 60 |1.40 60 |1.40 60 |1.40 60 {1.85 60 
Fredericton, N.B....|Year..|600.00} 54 600.00] 54 |600.00| 54 |600.00) 54 600.00] 54 600.00] 54 |800.00) 54 
Montreal, Que...... Hour..|0.25- | 60 |0.25— | 60 10.25- | 60 |0.25— | 60 |0.25- | 60 0.25- | 60 |0.27- | 60 
0,30 0.30 0.30 0.35 0.40 0.40 0.42 
Ottawa, Ont....... Day. .|2.00 54 |2.00 54 12.00 54 12.25 54 |2.50 54 12.50 54 |2.75 54 
Toronto, Ont.....-.- Day. .|3.00- | 54 |3.00- 54 |3.00— | 54 |3.00- | 54 [3.00— 54 |3.00- | 54 |3.00— | %4 
4.00 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
Winnipeg, Man..... Day. .|3.00- | 54 3.00- | 54 |3.00—- | 54 |3.50- | 54 4.00- | 54 |4.00- | 54 |4.00- | 54 
3,50 3.50 4.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Edmonton, Alta....|Day. .|2.50 54 12.50 54 12.50 54 |2.50 54 13.00 54 13.25 48 {3.50 54 
2.75 48 |2.75 48 |2.75 48 |2.75 48 |3.00 48 |3.00 48 |3.00 48 


Victoria, B.C....... Day.. 
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TEAMSTERS (With 1 horse and cart.) 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Loca.iry. Unit. Sree 
Wages| Hrs.] Wages| Hrs.| Wages) Hrs.| Wages| Hrs Wages; Hrs.| Wages, Hrs.| Wages; Hrs. 
$ $ $ . $ $ $ $ 
Halifax, N oS 0.: 5. Hour../0.20 54 10.20 54 10.20 54 10.2214] 54 |0.2214| 54 |0.2214! 54 0.2214! 54 
Charlottetown, PE.I.|Day. .|2.25 60 |2.25 60 12.50 60 |2.50 60 |2.50 60 |2.50 60 {2.50 60 
Fredericton, N.B..../Day. .|2.00 60 |2.00 60 }2.00 60 |2.00 60 |2.00— | 54 |2.00- | 54 |2.00-— | 54 
2.50 20) 2.50 
Montreal, Que...... Hour..!0.30 60 {0.30 60 {0.30 60 |0.30 60 |0.30 60 |0.30 60 |0.30 60 
Ottawa, Ont....... Day. .|1.75 60 11.75 60 |1.75 GOR Ta 75 60 |1.75 60 |2.00 54 |2.25 54 
Toronto, Ont... 2°. Hour..|0.28 54 10.28 54 10.28 | 54 |0.31 54 10.31 54 10.31 54 |0.35 54 
Winnipeg, Man..... Day. .|/2.50 60 |2.50 60 {3.00 60 |3.00 60 |3.00 60 |3.00 60 |3.00 60 
Edmonton, Alta....|Hour..|...... Sc es 5S oie vi é Sez El Ae cee Sf euchol ere dee bee 0.2714] 60 |0.2714] 60 
Wactoria 5. Gi tee Day. .|3.50 48 |3.50 48 |3.50 48 |3.50 48 |4.00 48 |4.00 48 |4.00 48 
TEAMSTERS (With 1 horse and cart.)—Continued. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Locauiry. Unit. |} 
Wages) Hrs.| Wages) Hrs.| Wages) Hrs. Wages] Hrs.| Wages) Hrs.| Wages] Hrs. Wages] Hrs 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 
Hislita uN Seno Hour..|0, 28 54 |0.28 54 |0.28 54 10.28 54 10.28 54 |0,28 54 10.28 54 


Charlottetown, PE.I.|Day. .|2.50 60 |2.50 60 |2.50 60 |2.50 60 |2.50 60 |2.50 60 |2.50 60 


Fredericton, N.B.... Day. .|2.00- | 54 |2.00- | 54 |2.00- | 54 |2.00- o4 |2,00— | 54 |2.00- | 54 12.50- | 54 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.75 
Montreal, Que...... Hour..|0.30 60 |0.30 60 {0.30 60 |0.30 60 |0.30 60 |0.3114| 60 |0.35 60 
Ottawa, Ont.......|Day. .|2.25 54 |2.25 54 |2.50 54 |2.50 54 |2.00 54 |2.70 54 |2.70 54 
Toronto, Ont.......|Hour..|0.35 54 10.35 54 /0.35 54 |0.35 54 |0.35 54 |0.35 54 |0.40 54 
Winnipeg, Man..... Day. .|3.00 60 |3.00 60 |3.00 60 |3.50 60 |3.50 60 |3.50 60 |3.50 60 


Edmonton, Alta.... Hour..|0.2734| 60 10.2714] 60 |0.86 60 |0.39 60 |0.39 60 |0.49 54 


Waictonta,,b:@asn a. Day. .|4.00 48 |4.00 48 |4.00 48 |4.00 48} 4.50 48| 4.50 | 48 |4.50 48 
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XV.—DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


HOUSEKEEPERS.* 


LocauirTy. 1900] 1901) 1902] 1903} 1904] 1905) 1906] 1907} 1908} 1909] 1910) 1911 1912} 1913 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
alia ce Nee ciersm ae: css oi 10 10 10 12 12 12 12 12 12 15 15 16 20 25 
Charlottetown, P.E.I...... 10 10 10 10 12 12 12 15 15 15 15 18 18 20 
StavoomeiN. Biya ce 12 12 12 12 12 12 13 13 13 14 14 4 15 15 
Montreal, Que... 2... 52. 4-- 18 18 20 20 20 20 25 25 25 25 30 30 35 37 
Toronto, Ont... - 625 --\+- 18 18 18 20 20 25 25 25 25 28 30 30 35 40 
Winnipeg, Man.......... .|18-20}18-20/18 22|20-25|22-25|22-25|22—25|22-25|25-30|25-30| 25-35 |25-35}30-35 30-40 
735 745 
Regina Saskas sc toy = 20-22|02-22|20-22|20—25| 20-25] 22-25 |22-25]25-30)25-30 25-30|30-35|30-35|30—40|30—40 
Calgary, Alta...........-. 10-15]10-15|10—18| 10-20] 12-20]15-20/15—25) 15-25 18-25] 18-30] 18-35) 20-40) 20—40)20—-40 
Vancouver me. Oncrr ros or 20~25|20-25|20-25| 22-27 |22-27|22-27|25-30)25-30/27-32 27-32|32-35|32-35|35-40}35-40 


(*) Rate per month. _ 
+Exceptionally well qualified. 


COOKS. 
Locatiry. 1900] 1901] 1902} 1903 1904] 1905} 1906] 1907 1908] 1909} 1910} 1911) 1912 1913 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 
ealiiax IN saeren- orp eee cunt 8 8 8) 10 10 2, 12 12 12 14 14 15 15 18 
Charlottetown, P.E.I...... i 6 8 8 9 9 9 10 10 11 11 12 13} 15 
Roy ob Vet ak, INI ST Aes conan ieee 12 12 12 12 U2 12 13 13 13 14 14 14 15) 15 
Montreal (Ques. 2.28 2. a 14 14 15 16 16 Lie 18 18 20 20 25 25 25 PA. 
RoronvonOntemorecse: ati: 15 15 16 16 18 18 18 19 20 23 24 24 25 25 
Winnipeg, Man........-.- 15—18]15-18| 15-18] 18-20 18-20] 18-22|18-22|18-22)20 2512225] 22-30|25-30|25-32 30-35 
*30 *40 
Regina, Sask.........---- 20-25|20-25|20-25|20-25 90—25|20-25|20-25|20—25|20 95|20—25|20—25]20-25]25-30 25-30 
Gaigaing, INGE. Git Geen b OR scoo.) frases Mates ec tata oi 15-20] 18-25]18-25]20-25] 20: 30|20-30|20-30| 20-30} 20 35|20-35 
erate niags Ek Gaps mnoe ones 18-20] 18-20] 18-20|20-23 20-23] 20-23] 22-27 |22-27|27 35|27-35|27-35| 27-35 30-35|35-37 
*Bxceptionally well qualified. ; 


(t) Rute per month. 
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GENERAL SERVANTS.t+ 


ese 


Locatiry. 1900 


1901| 1902} 1903} 1904} 1905} 1906} 1907} 1908} 1909} 1910] 1911] 1912] 1913 


$ 
Halifax wNiSsnys sodveteiea: 6 
Charlottetown, P.E.I...... 5 
bron NGS ces never el hete 10 
Montrealy.Ques cries si 10 
SOTONCOOnbe mae ue es 12 
Winnipeg, Man...........|10-12 
Reginamsaskeca. «7.0 des 12-16 
Calgary: PACA fedeleras av apeete onl oy 
Vancoyer, BiCe.. a6. see 15-20 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
6 7 7 7 8 8 9 9 10 10 10 10 11 
5 5 5 6 6 6 7 7 Cf 7 8 8 9 

10 10 10 10 10 11 11 11 12 12 12 13 13 

10 10 11 11 12 12 12 14 |. 14 15 15 16 16 


12 12 12 12 13 14 14 14 15 16 18 19 20 


10—12/12-13)12—14|12-14|13-15]13-15]13-15]13-16]15-17]15-17|15-18]15-20]18-20 
*20 #25 


12-16)}12-16] 12-16] 12-16] 16-18] 16-18]18—20]18-20]18-20]20-22]20-22/20-25120-25 
12-15}12-18] 12-18] 12-20/12-25]12-25}15-25]15-25]18-30]18-30]18-35|18-35|18-35 


15-20) 15-20)18-20}18-22/18-22|20-22/|20-22|22-25|22-25|22-97|22-27125-30|25-30 


Ta a a ee ee a ee 


*Hxceptionally well qualified. 
(+) Rate per month. 


COOKS, GENERAL.t+ 


7 8 8 8 10 10 10 10 12 12 13 14 15 


RelifasceiNes ere ete 7 

Charlottetown, P.E.I...... GP CP Sy er i Rl Ta Oy ieee hee elena Talay a eer er 
Sti JohnyN Bota 10-10 |. 10°} 40] 20} (10 124 |) ah saree Wo ago Wena ees 
Montreal, Que............ 12] 12/ 12| 13} 13] 13] 14] 14} 15] 16] 18] 18| 20] 20 
Toronto, Ont.............] 12] 12] 13] 13] 13] 14] 15] 16] 17| 181 19} 39} 92 | oe 
Winnipeg, Man........... 12~13]12-13 12-15/13-15/13-15|13-15|15-18| 15-18] 18-20]18-20|18~-22120~-25]20-25) 20-25 
Regina, Sask............. 20-30|20-30| 20-30] 20-30] 20-30|20-30]20-30|20-30|20-30|20-30|20-30125-35]25-35|25-35 


Calgary, Alta aaa eee nee 10-15 


Vancouver, B.C........... 18-20 


10-15} 10-15] 10-18] 10-18] 10-20] 10-20] 10-25] 15-25]15-25/18-28 18-30] 20-35}20-35 
18-20) 18-20]18-22/18-22]20-22/20-25|20-25]22-25]22-25 22-27 |22-27125-30]25-30 


Sy RRS ee ee ee eee UN WE ee oN 


*Exceptionally well qualified. 
(}) Rate per month. 
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TABLEMAIDS. (+) 
——— 

Locauiry. 1900! 1901] 1902] 1903} 1904] 1905] 1906] 1907; 1908] 1909] 1019] 1911| 1912] 1913 
Ekalifane NGOs pate ici 6 6 7 8 8 9 9 9 SUI TO) Fe AOA Wy Dao) alba 3 
Charlottetown, P.E.I...... 6 6 6 6 v i 7 7 8 8 8 8 9 9 
SieJohuWNiBa. cess e eee TORE TONE TOMMRTON ELON LO; ee LOR ee thas Tie leliset os SIO ee Tomes 
Montreal, Que........-.-- 10 10 12 12 12 12 14 14 14 15 15 15 16 16 
MorontOmOnt uae ain sre > an ot See Sr Sb GI Ne SE ae Wi aies a, AIG I lee hs ah) te 
Winnipeg, Man........... 8-10) 8-10] 8-10/10-12]10-12|10-12|10-12]10-12]12—-15]12-16]16—-18]16—18]16-20|18-20 
Regine Gaskees Lessee 12-16|12-16|12—16]12—16|12—16|16-18]16—18| 18-20] 18-20]18—20]20-22|20-22|20-25) 20-25 
Calgary, Alta..............{15-25/15-25|15~25|15-25|15-25| 18-25] 18-25|18-30)18-30)20-30|20-35) 20-35 20-35|20-35 
Vancouver, B.C..........- 14-18|14-18]14—18]15-20|15-20| 15-20] 15-20] 15-20] 18-22] 18-22|18-22/20-25|20-25/20-25 

HOUSEMAIDS. (}) 
Halifaxy Nestea eins. aes 6 6 7 7 7 7 8 8 SU KO) Bul aj. 12 pee nae) 
Charlottetown, P.E.I...... Peel Corie ek ealtrieulny. Sel,’ 8: hu Soky ee uueees ero Meee 
CORR ON Eee eee eee ae LOAF 10s | TOE ON LO TO ats fs Peed Lt sree tee On eet 2 
Montreal, Que.........--- TOR oto tO. WO ME fe LEY TA!) 12s 120), 22 ie Te ae ede 
Toronto, Ont.......-.-.-- Wore etaol 14 (+ Janine te) 2S 1S ly Tbr) 16 ek) dS. eres ade 
Winnipeg, Man........... 8-10] 8-10] 8-10|10-12]10—-12|10-12]10-12]10-12]12~15| 12-16) 16-18] 16-18) 16-20) 18-20 
Regina Saskeea-. eke s 14-16] 14-16|14-16|14-16|14-16]14—16| 14-16] 14—16] 16-18] 16-18) 18-20} 18-20| 20-25) 20-25 
CG MPREV VRIES as nei caltee id] cee cloner [sets 8-15|10-18]10-18| 10-20] 12-20] 15-20] 16-22}18-25] 18-25/ 18-25 
Vancouver, B.C...........{15-20]15-20]15-20]15~-20] 15-20) 15-20/15-20) 15-20) 18-22/18 92] 18-22|20-25) 20-25] 20-25 
NURSEMAIDS. (1) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SCAHERS INES y aaes Cena 5 5 5 5 7 i 7 9 ya aye). alo Boy), soy) ake 
Charlottetown, P.E.I...... 5 5 5 5 5 6 6 6 6 7 7 7 8 8 
Pua (ati, INRIEYS Bae a oe Bol Be TELN, 27> |b eae ca 8 9 9 9-| 10-| 11- 
#19 | *10 | *10 | #10 | #10 | *10 | *10 | *10 | *10 | *10 | *10 | *10 | *12 *12 
Montreal, Que.......-.--- gel Bel) 0-12 a4] G+) 202] 10=) 107) to) ashe das) ete es 14- 
PMB) HIS) | 15 | e100) *15 *17 | *17 | *17 | *17 | *18 | *18 | *18 | *20 | *20 
MorontorOnts.<acseras ee 16-) 402) 102] 10-) 10-) 11) M1 12-1 Aad lsoh alas 15-| 15- 
*15 | *15 | *16 | *16 | #16 | *17 | #17 | *17 | *18 | *18 | *19 | *28 *23 | *25 
Winnipeg, Man.........-. 7- 9| 7- 9| 8 9| 8-9 ot 9-10| 9-10} 9-10]10-12 eae 12-15]13-15|13-15 a 
Regina, Sask..........+-- 8-10|10-12|10-12|10-12|10-12]12-15]12-15]12-15]12-15)16-18}16-18 16-18] 18-20]18-20 
@alcary, Alta. ..c.0..00° 8 8 8 9 | 10 | 10 |10-15]10-18]10-26|10-20] 10-20) 10-20/12-20)12-20 
Wancouver; B:C:...2.-.--- 12-15|12-15|12-15|12-15|12-15|12-15] 14-16] 14-16|16-18|16-18 16-18|18—20|20-22|20-25 


(+) Rate per Month. 


* Experienced children’s nurses. 
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THE COURSE OF SALARIES IN CANADA, 1900-1915. 


Lack of standardization makes it difficult to measure tendencies in salaries. The 
qualifications of the individual and custom determine “ salary ” to a large extent; more- 
over, salaried positions of similar definition are often widely different. The same 
position, again, is frequently subject to change, as, for example, that of manager or 
bookkeeper in a growing business. 

The salaries of two classes, however, lend themselves fairly well to statistical treat- 
ment, namely those of the Protestant clergy and those of Public School teachers. Both 
classes are widely distributed, and the nature of the services performed by both may 
be said to change only with broad changes in the community itself; though their sal- 
arles are perhaps less flexible than those in occupations mare closely connected with 
the industrial life of the country, the data are much more accessible. _ The present 
review is limited to these classes.! 

For data with regard to the salaries of the clergy, application was made to the 
governing bodies of the various Protestant churches in Canada. The statistics pub- 
lished herewith in Table I represent all of a comprehensive kind that were obtained in 
reply, 

Tne statistics of school teachers’ salaries published in Table II were taken from 
the annual reports pf the Departments of Education of the several Provinees. They 
are in most cases averages and thus possibly reflect other tendencies than salary move- 
ments. 

Time was not available to work out index numbers from year to year, but the per 
cent increase of salaries in 1912-1913 over 1900 will be found indicated in the tables. 
Combining these in simple averages, the following results were obtained :-— 


PER CENT INCREASE IN SALARIES OF THE CLERGY IN 1912-1913 COMPARED: 


WITH 1900.* 
— eee se = = “i cS > 
= 3 BY 3 s 3 
ae S S) fo} J 
3 oT Ss & a c D $ mo 
aie CON tes iho! a he ce F = = 5 |S aul ean 
Be ee ee ee |e eal een . 
Ss < eile ‘o) s ae < 5 
Ay N 
Baptist......;. Pas 20.6 20.8 22.6 BO) Mo ceeriattes loeestee ee | eee 27.0 
Church of 
England. . TGS6| eee eee 41.8 SiO 20 ce woe Re: Cee fee eed cell a ee 29.5 
Motnidist as titre cae; aes, Hae Ae eke OS 30,7 | oe; athe ee ee Ue mere “Lees 30.7 
Presbyterian... PHBA Oe oa Oat! 22.6 35.5 LOG Ss tiroe Sol ieee arate 45.6 34.0 
ATL eee veers 22.6 20.6 18.8 30.4 33.6 OFET a eemere heer eee 45.6 30.3 


1 Government employees are a third ,but as their salaries are fixed by law, they move only 
at long intervals and abruptly. 


* ; 7 fe oes ‘3 fe . 
Omitting all decreases and all increases of over 100 per cent as due to abnormal circumstances. 
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PER CENT INCREASE IN SALARIES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 1912-1913, 
COMPARED WITH 1900. 


3 “ a 
acy Ss a 3 3S a 
i peeves |e z < & A es 
a w Re 2 & e g Fe 5 ® ‘Ba ‘All. 
Gin Se as é E é é = Re 
5 S} fa oS () Ss 4 <q ae 
eZ, ‘5 aa) a 
Ay MN 
Ninh Ree Fore ons 36.1 36.2 49.0 88.8 5 gts | Pre 30.5 33.2 54.3 46.0 
Female.....\.. 27.4 36.1 67.1) 106.2 FON iano: 38.2 32.5 36.8 49.1 
Unclassified wees tema cee Sh kos tot SA) Be see Pua ltr a ER Slotloon st mel NC ak ee 38.3 37.0 
AU Taes Fine dye 33.0 36.1 49.3 97.5 67.8), 43.9 34.3 32.9 4940) 46.7 


As above pointed out, the salaries of these classes respond to broad changes in the 
community as well as to changes in the cost of living; when the former changes have 
been material, the salaries are, strictly speaking, on a changing basis from year to year. 
Thus the rapid rise in the salaries of Presbyterian ministers west of the Great Lakes 
is doubtless largely an index of the growth in the size of congregations. Even when 
all increases of over 100 per cent are omitted it shows markedly in the above analysis. 

The figures for the eastern provinces where conditions have been more stable are 
accordingly a better index as to the extent to which salaries of ministers and clergy 
have responded to the rise in the cost of living alone. 

The same remark holds to a certain extent in the matter of teachers’ salaries. The 
high rate of increase in the West reflects general development as well as cost of living 
conditions. The pronounced rise shown by Quebec is a reaction from the abnormally 
low salaries which prevailed a few years ago. 
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TABLE I,—Salaries of Ministers and Clergy, Canada, 1900-1913. 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH. 


ve cent 
nerease 
aa 1903. 1911. 1918. 1913 
over 1903. 
$ $ $ 
Nereis (iret) Rr ty cet BORIS ae ne Be ne tai act 1,800 2,000 2,000 heal 
MMM A NOT EIU) Se op co ectayhtcte acs tint abe esa ete ttc ess eet at erage 1,200 1,600 1,800 0070) 
w Tabernacle)...... Dot A aA Ee Yow ore ah ier id mis hs te 1,200 1,250 1,400 16°7 
DEVE AMONG sdos accog Sotes Shor de donoooduanodad 800 900 1,000 25°0 
IMEI SOT. on ees act bean Ret erese fee ee erie net ies eest tee 1,000 1,000 1,200 20°0 
BV VO LEV IL es erect pe ecevated era ie choke le ayen oe eit aa ates ating ete 1,200 1,500 1,800 50°0 
A bie Ge Nero eA aon ON oe OM AR een arenes Le TR a ROS 2 3800 1,000 1,200 50°0 
LOCA oN hanes eames mee Be ee cae ncn cah EE RE eee 700 900 1,000 42°8 
Near maout int Rist) sccm acter ce hermes act acto ae recent acrera es 1,100 1,200 1,300 18°2 
“ (Lem ple) a5 sc ee ee ap aieincrsseh sic es ae. 900 1,000 1,000 rALea| 
MAVORDOOL: saree these rae ia aie Catch ete aie teePeco-7on Meee teen: 650 800 . 800 23°71 
Wien burg es.ns chews seis eek eiste > Be ax coasts eee Oa 60C 700 700 16°7 
Minuro (Harsh) wakes eerste ROA ae CES ee oe 1,000 1,200 1,200 20°0 
iq, NAD VERE RSL Minne h em martes martaenena bp e con cma cies witaN 1,000 1,200 1,200 20°0 
PuMinersty a.) seer WE Nb Pa i eae frat epee te ia is ae ere 1,500 1,500 1,800 20°0 
New: Gilaseow-e anes Reem tcetiei Mere terse, FRE eRe Ala cere 700 800 800 ylae3 
Sydney Pittistresh)y reteneteee kone see eer. omnes 700 900 1,000 42°8 
" (Bethany) a7 caetien etek cei Us eters Seon ser 700 800 900 28°6 
Berwicktscts oc eee teats pana een oes chest a keels 700 1,000 1,000 42°8 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlotiehowtscscce chit cctools Rite a i a toca 1,000 1,000 1,060 ‘0 
Summerside, = paveloren ie astaa ee oe whens Zoi Sane Mirae haa ay 700 800 900 28°6 
Mon tap Ue spect. craven ion beote ie, seperti erence ei Se yam oe Gres 600 800 800 33°3 
New Brunswick— 
Sta dohni(Germainistreet) nes. ete ore eer eee 1,600 1,890 1,800 12°56 
a (Eas treeb) tik, Wh aee techno ce sat Rta rnd 1.600 1.800 1,800 12°5 
“ (heinster) ie wid weenie ats eeee Vp Ae Le ; 1,100 1,200 1,250 13°6 
u (Brusselsustreat) se eee tk.oasee ee ees . 1,100 1,200 1,300 18°2 
a (Mictoriastreek) intense scr racercut sian mecca 1,000 1,000 1,100 10°0 
" (Charlotterstreet)Re ain. tun Sonora sree tae 900 1,200 1,200 33°3 
Predericton (Brunswick: street)...5 050s. 652. dbs ees desks. 1,300 1,400 1,700 30°8 
" (George street)... .. oak te Bins Seva ea He aT rae 800 900 1,000 25°0 
Woodstock......... Sy SAAS OTE Se eee tes ee cle me 900 1,240 1,250 38°9 
St. Stephen..... Bren eee naa Bernie Ree ADA 08 1,000 1,100 1,160 10°0 
Monctonl(hirsth) cece ee bas oie one ee Oee 1,700 1,800 1,900 59 
" (Higehiteldistreet)s......0ee6.5-. x Meee ete 900 1,000 1,000 sah oh 
Snasexs ((Mamebtrees)) da sacletaett cine ce ae a mee ea 3 1,000 1,200 1,400 40°0 
u (Churchtavenue) panacea tar ete meee 800 850 1,000 25°0 
Newcastle..... ....- sears hte erg Soo Ae AC IN EN ieee cag VA cay 800 _ 800 800 00'0 
Carnpbelltone sisetewso:. eck d Wace tee cle Seema one eee 900 1,100 1,200 33°3 
Sackvillec epee ee cls RNS Ra yee en eee Ri Onates ete , 900 900 1,000 ikea 
Elam ptotie crc eee 5 Moye jor Rateenenra eres Seo oa eve react rate 700 800 1,600 42°8 
1908. 1905. 1910. 1912 1913 
Quebec— 
Odebecssnenrr oats fa ticts a Melanie LOLOOR lize eeenae ae 1,100 1,200 Miles oes 9:1 
MIHeEDLOOkes tease Sead Doone : AOS 1 een eee 600 600 50°0 
Wiontreall(CEurst) iene swe meee 2,227 2,415 - 2,500 2,500 2,500 122 
u (Olivet) anes ee Ue a eax, 2,625 2.20 2,500 2,750 3,000 14°3 
" (Westmont). t.5- 0c. tastlsieieys 455 1,600 2,100 PANN. Sees - 361°5 
" (Point St. Charles).....:... 1.100 1,200 1,200 1,400 1,400 27°3 
Ontario-- 
Ottawa (First)........... ae Wiens 1,800 2,000 2,000 1,666 1,500 -16°7 
iV Le eval) acerca sire rel tener: 1,200 1,240 1,600 1,600 1,800 50° 
ise (OUD TAG Gen nian Tee eeene. 550 650 1,500 1600) ale ses 142°2 
PrOckeviNle P52 \ syns sscacta's eee ae 1,275 1,360 1,400 1,300 1,200 -—5'9 
Kn estonm (Hirst) ae ae oe renee 800 800 900 900 900 12°5 
ieee WLON 6 tr,) eect eee 600 650 507 600 600 
Belleville (sae cen cgeteon ee Peles 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,100 1,200 20° 
Peterborough (Murray st.)........... 1,100 1,000 1,500 1,800 1,800 63°6 
nih (Ravicat er ee eee 600 712 869 1,140 1,000 66°7 
Ostia Aas ne etek Ae eg ae FOOL ee cee eee 811 891 900 28 6 
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THE BAPTIST CHURCH—Continuéd. 
Per Cent 
— 1903. 1910. Increase 1913 
- over 1903. 
$ $ 
Ontario— Continued. 
Toronto (Jarvis st.)....... 6+ - AAAS ASLO Tineke ctr 51:2 
uv (Walhnar road). eae ee 2,880 3,300 88 9 
u-? (Bloor)st.)...- .....-.- 2,230 2,600 84°5 
1» (Memorial). .. i) 1,000 
u (Dovercourt road)... 1,200 2,400 66°F 
MIME EMIESt) AWCs) sercet. sale aos 1,000 1,800 10(-° 
ree (amnmkiamUel) eer tener re 1,200 1,400 25- 
MBN (Cole) od) k ace es» 1,460 2,300 78'1 
1 (Western). . Per 1,100 1,800 63'6 
(Parliament St. ie 800 1,200 50° 
St. Catharines (Queen st. ne YDon 1,705 1,200 —12° 
(Lyman st.). 2... Fecha ea cc kaka ieel Iberenbereclten exe roe eio Uk ekene obKon 
Niagara Falls raed Ee on 608 52°21 
(South) ceo 527 ) 94°56: 
Alemilton (Wentworth st.)..... 1,085 1,000 14 
(James st.).....-- +++ 4,872 2,000 49°7 
Brantford (UR \s coe cod oon Coe 1,200 1,400 66°7 
" (Banks) Serr. fei 5 ney 1,400 1,795 42°8 
" (Calvary). Lee 1,200 1,300 
(Immanuel)......... 750 1,200 20° 
Gaston (MgAa) icone ae no poceare 800 10u" 
ni (Abana poooe come PN 1 |) | ES Psa bomen clloocco mgs mia) ooo 
Berlin (King st.).. ape 400 186.5 
‘ (Benton st. ee cn Ne lee th ack Scerotal Bice Aan Oreo De 
Gaither oa ade acca: BPS oye. che 800 : 12'5 
Woodstock (F ist). ea ates toro 1,200 ip 25°0 
" (Oxford st. Neve Risers 6638 34°7 
Sineaeel be ome abe dlod poo ae 1,100 1,200 36°4 
London (Talbot st.) . ...-.-- 1,900 2,000 5°3 
mee (Adelaide’st.). 415 ..... 1,000 1,500 70°0 
a) (BEEN EL capes boor 105 : 686°7 
He (Miaitlandist.))) een 470 112°8 
1» (South as boreal 800 1,000 25°0 
Se RhOMaAste enna sen wees 1,200 1,107 330) 
ONrenl SOUn Genie te cet i> 1,000 1,300 34°5 
Sal roves WUANIG. 1: cle = sisi 1,000 | - 1,938 J... 6.2 fee ees 30°O 
iReyds AHH niieL << nae dooms asened 450 1,278 233°3 
Brom eMValligitinn gy ss- sie cone nee 577 1,300 142°6 
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TABLE. I,—Salaries of Ministers and Clergy, Canada, 1900-1913—Continued. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Nova Scotia. 


Per cent 
pty . increase 1913 
1900. 1904. 1906. 1910. 1918. Stan TSG0i. 
$ $ $ $ 8 
Halifax, (St. Matthews))......-.a..... setts Fors 2,000} 2,000; 2,000) 2,500) 2,500 25.0 
” (Sie A Drews) eaeuey Planeta: 2,000 1,800 2,000 2, 000 2000 eres eae 
” (GRorti Massey. seme ss secant te 2,500; 2,500} 2,500} 3,000] 3,000 20.0 
” CP arkiSt.) aouee cae ido Ae eos 1,200 1, 200 1,400 1,800 2, 000 66.7 
bp (Sin aiohavig eee oe ion Seah 1,200] 1,300] 1,400) -1,€00) ~— 1, 600 33. 3 
" GROMENS bs) sate deren a emrannt hans Re 1,000 1,000 1, 000 1,200 1, 200 20.0 
New BRUNSWICK. 
Sty ICO (Sity OMA yen abou Gas ekesatl eae. 1,500; 1,100 1,200; 1,200) 1,400 =6.7) 
” (St. Andrews),..0) ..... hte ans 2,200) 1,500 1,500 2,000). 2,500 Lia 
n (St-aptephens)e a em eee pee 1, 625 1,763 13 230 2,025 2,025 24.6 
UL OMSt2 David's). 8.0 seen 2,000; 1,618] 2,000} 2/300] 2/200 10 0 
()UEBEC, 
Quebee, (St. ZINC ViuS) apres ee th ed ee 1,800} 2,000 2,000} 2,000) 2,270 22.2 
” (Chaliners)\wacanaa ease ie nein te : 2,000 1,869 2,000 2,000 2) OOO) To esto ees 
Sherbrooke...... 1,100} 1,145 1,414) 1,300} 1,500 36.4 
Montreal, (Calvin)......... Be das te 1,500 1 ZO oO) 1, 600 2,000 33.3 
» (Hirsi ee iaieivs net pk cir Ba dy 4,000) . 4,000 4,000) °-4, 450 6,000 50.0 
” (IS OR) ANE Bea MILE LS Senate Nee, 3, 000 3, 000 3, LOO 5, 000 2,500 -16.7 
" (ss Canal ennai cae Ue etneer ye Paar Ke 2 AN Oe at oe |e ae 2,200} 2,500 13.6 
” (st: Matthews). ,0a) 2). 1600) eed oes 2,000) 2,000 25:0 
ONTARIO. 
Ottawa (St. Paul’s)......... bison 1,800 1,800 1,800 2,000 2,400 33°3 
” (St. Andrew’s). cern me eon 4.500 4,500 4,500 5,500 5,500 22°2 
n Ui Ox), Nn mong en ke IN pie 2,500 2,500 2,500 2,800 2,00 12°0 
» (( slebe) baer tail MAOH eee cman 1,150 1,250 1,500 2,000 2,200 SMEBS 
” (CUPS eines Cae noe bos E22 1,255 1,500 2,000 2,000 63°4 
” (Bank St. and Chalmers. ._. 2,400 ‘| 2,000 2,000 2,800 *2,800 16°7 
» (Stewarton) FOROS oe ee 1,100 L3 1,500 2,000 2, 600 136 °4 
Kingston (St. Andrews...... ra leon 1,800 1,800 1,800 2,000 2,000 Ia 
” (Chalmers) By ccterchs Ronen bch aeons 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,250 2,250 25 
n (EDoK es) ke ns ce mee ee 833 1,000 1,200 1,400 1,400 68°1 
ELSON) oe Cee src Ma aie OOS |e es rd 900. 900 900 | @ 900 
Belley ille (St. Andrew (5) atten eet ae 1,500 1,331 1,223 1,150 1,300 86°7 
sees (HOI VSIEN oe oes ee 1,400 1,400 1,400 1,600 1,600 14°3 
Peterborough (St. Paul’ Bancorp ets 1,600 1,600 1,600 2,500 2,500 56°0 
” (St. Andrew’ Sioa 1,200 1,200 1,400 1,400 1,600 33°3 
Toronto O72) ee ed RTC ea 2,000 2,000 2,500 3,800 4,500 125°0 
” eee te eae 1,200 1,500 1,650 2,000 2,000 66°7 
” (Queen St. E. enap a Ae aeNee | 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,500 2,000 66°7 
” EE anes une, 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,250 2,970 48°5 
" Westminster | ate ATM hapten ee 8 2,200 2,500 3,000 4,500 5,000 127°3 
” (Bloor). EP Peer, is: 3,000 3,000 3,300 4,167 6,000 100°6 
" (Rrskine) coe ener eo 2,090 2,400 2,600 2,800 2,80) 40°0 
” (St. James’ Sq. ORAL rt Kent 3,500 3,500 3,500 3,500 3,500 8°6 
” (ISAO) 5 en Sukie 8 Sol 4,000 2,100 ps2, 6,000 7,350 127°3 
» (Par icgele) <5 eT en ae 2,250 2,500 3,250 3,500 3,760 66°7 
* 


3ank St. Church demolished and new Church 


Chalmers” erected. 
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TaBie [Salaries of Ministers and Clergy, Canada, 1900-1918—C ontinued. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—Continued. 
Onrario—Continued. 
Per cent 
— 1900. 1904. 1906. 1910 L913. ine, 1913 
over 1900. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Toronto (Cooke’s)......- .+--sssrtrees: 1,829 2,150 2,350 3,000 5,700 211°6 
" (Chalmers). 5 selene Ss 125: 1,700 2,000 2,400 2,000 3,000 76°5 
FS Patle).a doe ces ihe rene 1,000 1,200 1,500 2,000 2200 | 120°0 
Port Arthur (St. Paul’s)..........5+++- 1,200 1,400 1,400 1,600 2,500 108°3 
Fort William (St. INTACT WES) wees wre Gl 1,000 1,200 1,400 1,800 2,040 104°0 
Niagara Falls (St. Andrews)..... DS 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,065 1,500 50°0 
St. Cathariries (Knox). .... 2-2 62 -+-- 1,500 1,500 1,600 1,600 1,800 20°0 
(Hirst) sans, Geeeaees 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,400 16°7 
ireniion ee Stokes ae 2,400 2,400 1,800 2,200 2,400 
" (Central)... fee eens eee 4,000 4,000 4,000 3,300 3,000 25°0 
" (St. John’ Bes Pe eh oaks Ate ee haa 1,800 1,800 1,800 2,000 2,200 222 
1 (Erskine). . 1, 100 1,700 1,700 2,000 2,200 57-1 
PPG oats Paros te PA 3,000 9,500 1,900 2,700 2,492 |  -16°9 
" (St. Andrews) Se a Mee Ore mh acts ckaonner ae 1,700 1,500 1,900 2,000 alga, 
SM Seg Bona) Me ace ai 2,700 2.775 3,000 3,300 3,800 40°7 
Brantford (Zion). ....-.-++ 5-505: 2,430 2,496 2,495 3,050 3,000 23° 4 
" (St. Andrews) ......----+- 1,200 1,246 1,500 1,500 4,500 25'0 
(Alexandra) ....-.-.+2++-+++ pees 900 1,000 1,264 1,400 55:0 
Galt (Knox) Ye ae oS SYUUUe  Snossece|socs 4 aro 3,000 3, 350 aN ere 
ner (@entral)itere sees > ose oo 1,800 ahe ane 1,800 1,800 
Guelph (ep caae: Ba eta ee astm eteic sa 2,100 1,800 1,800 2,000 2,500 19°90 
" (Knox)..... $s. ate Se WS, Tce ae ee 1,600 1,700 1,800 1,800 2,763 72° f 
oe MISH MAndrew's)ic. so  ne PY 1,600 1,800 1,420 2,000 2.500 56°2 
Berlin (St. Andrew’s)..:....-++-+-- fam 1,400 1,400 1,500 1,600 2,000 42 8 
Woodstock (Knox). ......--++22t200+7> 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,800 2,200 46% 
eect G ie lavaray pace yeast 2 4-2 1,200 1,200 1.315 1,400 1,600 33:3 
WMondon (Marsh) seen. veel wls eee 2,400 2,700 2,700 2,500 2,500 4 2 
i UKGUO SE ea eet Bon inde oo worn 1,500 1,600 1,700 1,700 1,700 13 3 
See utes ie can vars ap es 1,600 1,800 3,589 2,000 2,200 37°5 
Te ASU A MORE W'S) cee! s «eee 44° 2,800 2.679 3,000 3,000 4,200 |  50°0 
St. Thomas (Kn0x)..... ..------ 2-207 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,500 2,300 150 
Stratford (St. Andrew SSG ia a aeleeg Gee ee 1,200 1,200 1.200 1,200 1,200 
Beemer ec. oe] HB) ER) Ea) ERS) 388) BS 
Owen Sound (Division St.)... ...-- -- 1,400 1,600 1,800 1,80 2,500 73 °6 
" (PSION) ENTS eee ators efor ys 1,400 1,600 1,800 1,800 2,100 50°0 
ManivroBa. 
innipeg. (2 IDS akc les aie 2,000 2,500 3,440 5,882 194°1 
har. s cap | £uB6 | 4,888 |) '5,800'| + 5,900 68°6 
" (Pt. Douglas).... ---- 1,000 1,500 1,500 1,665 1,745 (4°5 
" (St. Giles) SV Res oc. Ja ch 1,000 1,000 1,500 1,800 2,600 160°0 
i" (StiPaul’s)/clove. ct. | eee 1,009 1,509 2,000 3,475 274°5 
‘ (St. Stephens)......- 1,800 2,500 2,500 3,000 4.800 166°7 
" (Westminster).. 2,500 2,205 3,000 4,000 4,000 60°0 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
Regina TOR Stee gees 1,500 1,800 2,578 2,500 3,000 100°0 
Mission ise peers Ree 1,165 1,428 1,810 a re Feato 
Peat OOnm UN Cn) ecto ek 600 CEES ne ooh ne 
Prince Albert (St. ‘Paul’ s). HS TGee eee ew ’ | ) 
ALBERTA. 
AG : 3 S00 220°0 
vary oe eee 1,500 1,800 1,800 2,900 4,800 
Rice se ae Tobnis) nck 800 1,065 1,060 4,00 ae a : 
Lethbridge (Knox)... 0) ++++> seca ow st tele 800 176°9 
OT Se ae SA ce oa oy) 04 D Ns State te 
Seaton Piet ase tren 1,200 1,500 1,800 3.750 | 4,533 977°9 
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TaBLe I.—Salaries of Ministers and Clergy, Canada, 1900-1918—Continued. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.-- Continued. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Per Cent Ine. 


Manitoba. 1900. 1904. 1906. 1910. 1913; 1913 over 
1900. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Nelson (Steebaules ame eey. 1,440 1,500 1,500 1,500 2,000 38°9 
New Westminster (St. Andrew’s) 1,200 120078 eels 200 1,600: 1,843 53°6 
Vancouver (First).......:....... 1,500 715 2,250 2,500 3,000 100°0 
" (Mt. Pleasant).......; 1,000 1,200 1,200 2,500 * 3,600 260°0 
" (St. Andrew’s)........ 2,500 3,037 3,350 3,440 b,975 Se ooEO 
" (Chalmers) sae tun| ee tee 795 1,200 2,000 2,500 114°5 
Victoria (St. Andrew’s)....... 20008 Noe teres tds ee 3,000 3,500 40°0 
“ (DOSDHELENN Sie eae Oi 2 O00 Keene teria eee ee 2,000 3,000 50°0 


Tasie IT.—Average annual salaries of teachers in Public Schools, Canada, 1900-1913. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Class ** A ”’ Class ‘* B” Class “0” Class ** D ” 
Year Ended 


July 31, p eT ar 


Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 


ey a 


aU Vege Siders Se : 732°55 422° 62 391°88 293° 25 27211 230° 87 189°88 166° 35 
190] ee area 763° 41 432°87 384° 34 293° 92 257 61 233 62 192 68 165° 41 
1902 ns ee Wesehete 79816 429° 42 393° 82 293 °72 262: 36 229°78| ~ 186°63 168°31 
03 Desc een Reena 809° 04 456°77 438° 36 292°81 253° 08 230° 28 188° 44 166°81 
Urea se oi Bente 897 °79 533° 56 456° 39 308 °73 278° 32 242°3z 196 °56 I WE 
B05 ope eerie ee 867 °22 52022 463 °12 312° 36 281° 47 245° 26 205° 36 178° 05 
1906 bop oe eeemae 887 * 45 541°08 484°79 322°41 304° 95 249° 00 199-53 185°90 
1907 sfekehieiisin eee 897° 72 537 07 521°14 334° 42 358 23 249° 90 214° 20 182°96 
1908. kee ae 923 97 598° 48 520 36 343 54 348° 48 261°61 218°93 194°36 
ISTO ite le 1007 ° 22 629°70 531 47 346°44 358° 47 274° 20 210° 46 195° #9 
LO LO Nene eee a ies 969° 63 636° 58 562° 45 358 ° 42 342°15 279° 09 222°15 198°85 
LOLS ee eee 1054°35 652 25 569° 42 360°12 335° 86 285° 48 235° 34 207 59 
O12 eka aieee 867° 00 491°89 572° 49 368 89 35959 290° 39 236°18 215°18 
LSS ests Aer 918 33 501°31 610°60 373° 92 385° 29 298° 89 249°70 222° 94 


Per cent inc. 1913 
over 1900 ... 25°4 186 55:8 27°5 41°6 29°5 31°5 34°0 
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TaBLE [].—Average annual salaries of teachers in Public Schools, Canada—Con. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Male. : Female. 


1st Class. 2nd Class. | 3rd class. 1st Class. | 2nd Class. | ord Class. 


FATE ete cance: [bie oy.) fre ling soe riewo vn | tae one ORIEN eee 
A a celta wh aye we tee [teh ls on [ies os Seta CR ery I aS ela 3 Smmolbea noico nats 
TEIE 9e08, OM SRSE doacubDEer 286° 37 23319 185°89 196° 66 188-50 146°61 
TIS? LsenonicescapeconmD ac 325° 81 236° 44 187 87 196° 28 191°70 144°30 
HOOT eee erie tr 318°79 243°73 19306 212° 65 187° 48 14796 
TONS Age aso arndo MeanenrpD ee 343.31 245 °82 193°41 227 °74 195°56 155°70 
TRONS chat copeendiaawao a 339° 55 246°84 196°35 226 °54 196°70 153° 66 
RPO AL Coons coceoanetOae 372° 00 24517 195°68 231-93 200°98 160°78 
IW Seine boobetae bec a aene 362°58 251.42 201°78 239° 87 203° 94 157° 06 
ADO We cert asin k oneraw esate 372°12 Dolled 187° 80 241°32 204° 61 157° 43 
WOM pid qewuewee. wo gee car 386° 86 253° 61 202° 25 244° 70 205°16 155°77 
OW epee rspcriees 2h clas an: 388 82 255°98 200° 25 250°12 200° 2 129 °06 
TRONIGT 5 So pode Quads on on as 425°81 258 .32 20357 277° 93 208 .35 157 .22 
VIS er crrct asks sis gets 459° 04 290°18 224.39 305.36 238°78 180° 36 
Per Cent inc. 1913 over 

earliest years..... .--: 60°3 20 2057 55°2 30°0 23.0 
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Taste I].—Average annual salaries of teachers in Public Schools, Canada—Con. 


MANITOBA, 
Highest Average ae pes Highest Average 
Year ended June 30. Salary in Salary for es rcreve Salary Rural | Salary Rural 

Province. Province. and T seh Schools. Schools. 
NOOO acres tater ah an sectewioniwersts 1800 449° 37 584°13 700 406°78 
LOO Leper Aten ay see koe egatee) « 1800 457 52 576° 41 700 435°15 
POM eed Nat cache fiers sidee totes 1800 464°54 570° 29 700 442°24 
I BSYOS Se oly aoe An REO tere nero 1800 48811 598°18 700 451°39 
1 BOTS Ges ares ee REE ea 2400 541°28 629° 85 800 46613 
DOOD eet Okie wines nec sracus 2400 514°34 666° 55 800 459°98 
DOG Meee eu eine eens 0 \e38 =) 2400 542°38 663°15 850 491°93 
TOUR Rte erty ecle ediedsiazs 2400 581°36 701° 26 725 515-32 
TODS Mes cree ee he 2400 587° 97 667°74 800 520°91 
OOO sea ester rae trniete  mtare 2700 620°90 736 52 800 551°61 
TION - <= Gee Oe eee ood 2700 628 °25 749° 44 800 544°22 
TON sei set oie Pacae tmnt apie erro ca 2800 668°75 745° 59 900 586° 52 
ORO ea ee ci ysantrteentsnayee 3500 782 75 85209 900 544°68 
TIS = oe ommaabeouen ope ooOd 3500 782° 75 85299 900 544°68 
Per cent Inc. 1913 over 1900. 94°4 51-9 45°9 28 6 33°9 
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Tapue I].—Average annual salaries of teachers in Public Schools, Canada—Con. 


ALBERTA, 
Schcols Open the Whole Year. 
— Male Teachers. Female Teachers, © 
First j Second | Third | Permit| First | Second | Third |p 4 : 
Class. lass. | Class. | only. | Class. | Class. | Class. |" ee 
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Tapie II.—Average annual salaries of teachers in Public Schools, Canada—Con. 
ALBERT A—Concluded. 


Village Schools 
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Yearly Rural Schools. 


Male Teachers. Female Teachers. 


First Second; Thisd joe) se Weber ecot ent a , 
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In all Schools. 


First First ere Third 
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The table below shows the average annual salary paid to all teachers employed in the 
province of Alberta from 1905 to 1913. 
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APPENDIX No. 8. 


THE COLD STORAGE INDUSTRY IN CANADA. 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Agriculture. 


Sm,—I have the honour to submit the following memorandum, with recommenda- 
tions, on the Cold Storage Industry. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The first cold storage warehouse in Canada to be equipped in the modern manner 
with “mechanical” refrigerating machinery was established in Montreal in 1894. A 
number of small warehouses, cooled with ice only, were in use previous to that year. 

There are at present in operation some 46 public cold storages, with a total refrig- 
erated space approximating 10,000,000 cubic feet. Of this number 27 have received, or 
are receiving, a subsidy from the Government according to the provisions of the Cold 
Storage Act. (See list attached.) 

In addition to the public cold stores, there are upwards of 50 private establish- 
ments with a total capacity of about 8,000,000 cubic feet (partly estimated), controlled 
by abattoirs, packers and produce dealers, like P. Burns & Co., Calgary, with depots all 
over Alberta and British Columbia; The Swift Canadian Co., with establishments in 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary and other places; Gunns, Limited; 
Wm. Davies Co.; Matthews-Laing C©Co.; Gordon, Ironsides & Fares, and others. 
Included under this head are several cold stores in the Maritime Provinces and on the 
Pacifie Coast designed for the handling of fish only. Goods are not stored for the 
public in these places. 

Many of the larger meat markets (butcher shops), dairies, provision and fruit 
stores are also equipped with refrigerating machines, but as a rule the storage space 
is small and only intended to serve the current needs of the business. 

Complete figures are not available but a careful estimate of the refrigerated space 
used for the storage of food products in Canada, fixes the total at nearly 20,000,000 
cubic feet. A single company in Boston, Mass., advertises that it controls 10,000,000 
cubic feet of refrigerated space in that city alone. 


KINDS OF GOODS PLACED IN COLD STORAGE. 


: A complete enumeration of all the different kinds of goods placed in cold storage 
in this country would make a very lengthy list. The chief articles are: butter, eggs, 
poultry, fish, meats, lard, fruit, vegetables, nuts, beer, furs, nursery stock, bulbs: cider, 
etc. Cheese is also an important item in the cold storage industry, but the object of 
storing cheese is mainly to control the ripening process. 


SEASON OF STORAGE. 


Nearly all goods placed in ‘cold storage are of seasonal production. Eggs are 
stored chiefly during the months of April and May and only to a limited extent during 
the summer months. Hot weather eggs are not in demand for cold storage purposes. 
Butter is chiefly stored during the months of June, July and August. Apples are cold 
stored during the harvest season and are held during the winter months, but the bulk 
of the apples stored in Canada are still held in what are known as frost-proof ware- 
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houses, which are not artificially refrigerated.. Cold storage is beginning to replace 
these frost-proof warehouses, which are not artificially refrigerated. Cold storage is 
beginning to replace these frost-proof warehouses on account of greater efficiency. 
Citrus fruits and bananas are stored during their season of full supply. Fish are 
stored largely during the summer and autumn months depending on the locality. 
Meats are stored at all seasons. 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL PRODUCTION PLACED IN COLD STORAGE, 


There are no accurate statistics bearing upon this point, but in the Government 
and Legislative investigations which have been held in the United States, it has been 
shown that the volume of all perishable food products placed in cold storage does not 
represent more than 10 per cent of the total production of those same products. With 
a general knowledge of the conditions in both countries rather than with any specific 
information upon the subject, I would say that the percentage of the total production 
of food products cold stored in Canada is rather less than it is in the United States. 


THE REGULATION OF THE COLD STORAGE INDUSTRY. 


During the past two or three years there has been considerable agitation over the 
question of cold storage in the United States with the result that demands have been 
made for the regulation of the industry by state and federal legislation. So far there 
has been no federal legislation although two Bills have been introduced in Congress 
(The Heyburn Bill, Senate, 1911 and the McKellar Bill, House 1913) with that end 
in view. I believe there is some doubt in the United States whether federal legislation 
could be applied to the industry except as it enters into interstate commerce. Attached 
is a tabulated statement showing the main features of the cold storage laws in the 
different states. 

The attacks on the cold storage industry have been directed along two lines: First, 
that the holding of foods in cold storage for lengthy periods is detrimental to the 
public health and, second, that the control of large quantities of food products in the 
hands of cold storage men has enabled them to exact unreasonably high prices from the 
consumers. These two points of attack have not been kept very distinct and there 
is a good deal of confusion of thought in connection with the whole subject. There is 
also, it seems to me, a considerable misconception and lack of distinction between cold 
storage as such, and cold storage as an instrument used by the middleman to unduly 
increase his profits in the handling of produce. 

Many of the public cold storage warehouses, and especially the larger ones, have 
no connection with the trading in food products. That is to say, the goods stored are 
not controlled by the owners of the warehouses. 

There are a number of small cold storage warehouses in country districts where 
the public business alone is not sufficient to support a warehouse. In these cases the 
only way in which a cold storage can be successfully operated is for the owners to 
engage in the produce trade and thus utilize the space which is not filled by the pubhe. 


COLD STORAGE AND ITS EFFECT ON PRICES. 


_ There is a widespread belief that cold storage is responsible to some extent, at least, 
for the present high cost of certain food products. This point is the subject of much 
discussion and controversy. No definite proof has ever been adduced in support of the . 
contention. .The whole question is very much involved. The same arguments do not 
apply to foods of seasonal production like butter, eggs, fish, ete., as may be applied to 
meats which are more regular in supply, and are handled by a relatively small number 
of establishments. The large abattoir companies and packers, seem to be able to con- 
trol the trade by driving out the small butcher or dealer, to an extent that does not 
seem possible with other produce. The “spread” between the price which the farmer 
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receives for his animals and the price which the consumer pays for meats, is probably 
greater than in the case of any other staple food product. It may be pertinent to 
remark also that the large packers and meat companies are notoriously wealthy, while 
it is a well known fact cold storage as a business has not been unduly profitable, nor 
is there much evidence to show that the ordinary produce dealer has been taking more 
than a reasonable toll for the goods which pass through his hands. If there is any 
menace to the consuming public, even indirectly through cold storage, the operations 
of these large packers and meat companies would seem to be the most likely place to 
find it. Publicity as to quantities in store would be a useful check against any unfair 
dealing on their part, and any regulations which failed to take full cognizance of the 
packers as an element in the distribution of food products would fail to meet the 
situation. Most of the packers deal in butter, eggs and poultry in addition to meats, 
both fresh and cured, and by getting control of the meat trade in a locality they are 
able to handle the other articles to good advantage. The packers claim to sell meat 
practically at cost and to make their profits out of the offal, which the small butcher 
allowed to go to waste. Their methods of distribution are, however, much more expen- 
sive than the system which they have to a large extent supplanted, and they are able 
to make the consumer pay this increased cost by monopolizing the trade more or less. 

The mere preservation of foods in cold storage does not appear to be different in 
principle to the storage of grain in elevators, to the preservation of food in tins, to 
the holding of apples in frost-proof warehouses, or to any other method of carrying 
the surplus of food supply from the period of seasonal production for consumption 
during the non-producing month. The broad fact must be admitted that the cold 
storage warehouse provides a market at certain seasons for the surplus of eggs, butter, 
fruits, fish and other provisions which could not otherwise be disposed of. Without 
the cold storage warehouse the farmer would produce only what he could market 
during the season of flush production at a remunerative price, and production would 
be curtailed to that extent. On general principles the.cold storage warehouse, by 
increasing the supply, should have a tendency to lower the prices. 

The fixing of the time limit beyond which certain goods may not be held in cold 
storage and which is a feature of most of the United States laws» was intended partly 
as check against unfair prices, but chiefly, as a concession to the popular clamour for 
some such action. 

If a time limit is made so short that goods cannot be carried from the season of flush 
production to the time when they are needed on account of the scarcity of current 
receipts, there would seem to be no doubt but the prices would be raised rather than 
lowered, because production would be discouraged. No person holding goods in cold 
storage desires to carry them from one season into another except under very unusual 
circumstances. In most cases the cost of storage makes it prohibitive. 

Th 1912 the quantity of eggs in cold storage in Canada was in excess of the demand 
during the winter months. The result was the prices fell to a point where the dealers 
are said to have lost money on a large portion of the eggs which were stored. It would 
seem clear that if there were no supply of cold storage eggs, butter or other produce 
to draw upon at this season of the year that prices must necessarily be higher than 
they are. The price of eggs is very high to-day because of an actual scarcity. 

The Commission to investigate the question of the cold storage of foods appointed 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts, reported in J anuary, 1912. This report is 
generally conceded to be the best general work on the subject so far available. On the 
question of the influence of cold storage on prices the report reads as follows :— . 


a With respect to the influence of cold storage on prices, the Commission finds that 
the effect is to make prices lower and steadier. It is clear that any factor that helps, 
as does cold storage, to extend the market for certain commodities, by enabling pro- 
ducers and dealers to dispose of their stocks throughout the entire year, instead of being 
confined to a limited period, must have the effect of encouraging a larger volume of 
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production. And it is an elementary commonplace of political economy that an 
increase of supply, other things being equal, leads to reduction of prices. It is equally 
clear that any agency that operates, as does cold storage, to take goods out of the 
market in the season of abundance, when prices are low, and to hold them for sale in 
the season of scarcity, when prices are high, tends, other things being equal, to bring 
about a greater uniformity of prices, preventing them from alternately falling so low 
and rising so high as would otherwise be the case.” 


The policy of the Dominion Government in giving subsidies to cold storage ware- 
houses under certain conditions has had the effect of encouraging the erection of small 
local warehouses at country points in’ which food products are stored by a large number 
of people, and are thus prevented from being accumulated in a few hands in the larger 
centres. 


COLD STORAGE AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The cold storage industry is a comparatively new one and many of the first ware- 
houses erected were poorly constructed and were operated by men without any experience 
of their own or experience of others to draw upon. Insufficient care to see that goods 
were in proper condition when received and improper methods of handling in store, 
not infrequently resulted in food products coming out of cold storage in bad condition. 
This gave rise to more or less prejudice against cold storage goods as such, although 
it has been the common practice in this country since early days for householders to 
procure a stock of meats, poultry, ete., in the autumn and keep it in a frozen condition 
throughout the winter, utilizing exactly the same means for preservation as are 
employed in the cold storage warehouse. No question was ever raised as to the palat- 
ability or wholesomeness of goods so handled. 

Great improvements had been made in the cold storage industry and criticisms 
which were justified in years gone by are not warranted to anything like the same 
extent at the present time. But the prejudice still exists in many minds, and it is 

quite a common thing to charge any inferiority found in food to cold storage, although 
it may never have been near a cold storage warehouse. 

There is not very much scientific data on which to base a conclusion with respect 
to the effect of cold storage on the wholesomeness of different foods. Something has 
been learned by practical experience, and with regard to eggs and poultry the work 
done at the Food Research Laboratory of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Philadelphia, is accepted as the best along that line. Dr. Mary E. Penning- 
ton, Chief of the Laboratory, in her evidence before the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on the Heyburn Bill, by which it was proposed to regulate the cold storage 
industry, said, that poultry may be kept in cold storage for nine to twelve months 
without developing any condition injurious to the health of the person who eats it, but 
that after twelve months changes appear to accelerate and that it is not advisable to 
keep it longer. With rspect to eggs, Dr. Pennington gives nine or ten months as the 
limit during which eggs can be kept without deterioration. 

Dr. W. A. Evans, Health Commissioner, Chicago, Tll., giving evidence before the 
same committee said :— 

“J believe that so far as the cold storage proposition is concerned that it is a 
question of commerce and economy rather than a question of health. I do not believe 
that the food that is in cold storage and that is put in cold storage in good condition, 
when it is taken out of cold storage is unwholesome except in rare instances and, there- 
fore, I believe that the proposition is largely a proposition of economy rather than a 
proposition of health.” 

: The Massachusetts report, already referred to, contains the following paragraph 
on this point:— _ 

“With respect to the influence of cold storage on health, the Commission finds 
that in the main it is beneficial. While abuses have arisen, through the holding of 
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food products in cold storage for unduly long periods and through the handling of 
goods by improper methods before and after, as well as during, refrigeration, the bene- 
fits that have come from the salvage of food through cold storage far outweigh any 
evils that have developed in this field. Cold storage has brought about an expansion 
and diversification of the food supply of the population, making certain kinds of food 
more abundant and more accessible. It thus makes for the conservation of the vital 
resources of the people. The gain from this source is universal and permanent; the 
injuries are occasional and temporary, and can be eliminated by proper regulation.” 
(Page 192.) 

Theres does not appear to be any greater need on grounds of public health for ~ 
regulations covering foods in cold storage, than there is for regulations to deal with 
these same foods when not in cold storage. The general effect of cold storage is pre- 
servation and conservation. ; 


THE TIME LIMIT. 


A limitation of the storage period has been suggested on the grounds of public 
health as well as for economical reasons. There is no scientific basis for fixing a time 
limit. The length of time that goods are in store is one of the least important factors 
affecting their condition when taken out of cold storage. Eggs which are stored 
during the cool months of April and May are in better condition in December and 
January than eggs which are stored in August or September. Cold storage men 
almost invariably release the later stored eggs first on that account. Butter which is 
stored during the month of June may easily be in better condition in February than 
butter which is stored in October or November for the reason that the earlier stored 
butter has much the better keeping quality. Food which is delayed before being 
placed in cold storage may have reached a more advanced stage of deterioration than 
other food of the same kind after six months storage. Dr. Pennington before the 
Senate Committee on the Heyburn Bill asserted that a chicken would deteriorate more 
in twenty-four hours at a temperature of 70 degrees than it would in twelve months 
in cold storage. 


THE “ TAGGING” OR DATING OF GOODS. 


The “tagging” of goods in cold storage or the marking of same with the dates 
of receipt and withdrawal, falls short of the object aimed at unless such marking is 
carried to the actual consumer. To do so is impracticable with many foods which are 
retailed in smaller quantities than the storage unit. Further, a large proportion of 
cold storage foods are consumed in hotels, restaurants and boarding houses. In any 
case the information which such a provision is intended to convey might easily be mis- 
leading for the reason that the time in storage is not a true indication of the condition — 
of any goods. Moreover it would be cumbrous and expensive and therefore add to the 
cost of cold storage goods. Consumers have a right to know whether the goods they 
are purchasing have been in cold storage or not, and some provision to inform the 
public on this point would meet with general approval. The poor qualities of over- 
held “fresh” food products are very often unfairly attributed to cold storage. There- 
fore, a similar provision to prevent “fresh” foods from being sold as “cold stored” 
would be in the interest of all concerned. 

There are many points in this memorandum which might have been elaborated 
at much greater length, but I have deemd it best to be as brief as possible. 


RECOMMENDATION. 
I have the honour to recommend legislation that would give power to the Govern- 
ment to make regulations providing for :— 


(1) a definition of the terms “ cold storage” and “cold storage warehouse”; (2) 
a general inspection of all cold storage warehouses; (3) the making of returns at 
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regular intervals by owners of cold storage warehouses of all classes showing the 
quantities of certain specified goods in storage, the figures to be published only in tetal 
by cities or districts, and (4) the licensing of all cold storage warehouses if considered 
necessary to secure the enforcement of the laws. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. A. RUDDICK, 
Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner. 
Ottawa, December 22, 1913. 


PUBLIC COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES IN CANADA. 


Total 

Name. Refrigerated 
Space. 
The New Brunswick Cold Storage Co., St. Towne NE a. «cise. = 744,000 
Scott & Hogg, Peterborough, Ont..........-2--- sere rete ee eeee 90,000 
The Halifax Cold Storage Co., Port Hawkesbury; N-S........-- 75,000 
Cold Storage, Ltd., Woodstock, N.B......-++---+-steeeceereeces 37,161 
The J. D. Moore Co., St. Mary’s, Ont......--+--+-seer seer rece 105,000 
Lemon Bros., Owen Sound, Ont........------ee essere recess 33,600 
The Chatham Fruit Growers’ Association, Chatham, Ont.......- 50,000 
The Paimerston Cold Storage Co., Palmerston, Ont.......----- 169,984 
Davis & Fraser, Charlottetown, P.E.1....-..---+-sseeee errr eres 150,000 
Theres Wilson. Col. ViCtOria, PBC. oa s)2 5 ces eine sie ee ee ie Se rem 64,000 
The Trenton Cooperage Mills, Ltd., Trenton, nits as ree 166,446 
< | The Dominion Fish and Fruit Co., Quebec, P.Q..--------++---- 225,000 
8 The Lockport Cold Storage Co., Lockport, NiS...-:...62:++---=> 59,940 
cs} St. Lawrence Produce Co., Brockville, Ont......-.----+-2--+%-+-"> 106,000 
Be ig geilas a ida iandray, Ont-2<3 ..- 2-6. <6 ses oye Sees eee 131,510 
5 Pde Tad Fiarrinton,) Ont. ssi. < o-- 02-2 see ee et ne 57,069 
2 Campbell & Hamilton, Galaxy, Alta. 2-4. = eres osc Fa 111,050 
The St. Thomas Cold Storage Co., St. Thomas, Ont......------ 174,141 
The Brandon Creamery and Supply Co., Brandon, Maz; os 226 27,500 
O’Keefe & Drew Abattoir Co., Chatham, Ont......--+-+-+--+-+-::> 144,400 
Tre Canadian Fish & Cold Storage Co., Prince Rupert, B.C....-- 781,000 
Moosejaw Cold Storage Co., Moosejaw, SasSk.....---++--eeerse: 189,764 
Tow Sansregret, Jolictte, Que... -- ++... esses tenes eee epee 
City Cold Storage Got Resins, Sasi. «2.2 Scere or oe bp 
The Brantford Cold Storage Co., Brantford, Ont.....--+++-+--- 36,000 
The White Packing Co., Mitebell, Ont... os. > - ew = nee 
Algoma Produce Co., Gault Ste. Marie, Ont. -2-.- «9222202953 wey 
Ottawa Cold Stores, {ipa eeen Sr Ee ee sare eines cates 
X in ola. Storaze Co., Toronto, ONt-=---2. 25-25% settee 290,038 
oe eee Cold Storage & Warehousing Co., Ltd., London, Ont. pe 
Canso Cold Storage Co., Ltd., Canso, N.S. Sekar ats set Sas = eens 40,0 as 
The Halifax Cold Storage Co., Ltd. Halifax, WS. 5 eee ve : 
J. B. Jackson, Simcoe, Git sae ee a pet ie tote cipisin! al” pe 
St. Catharines Cold Storage Co., St. Catharines, Ont ex cee ree 
McDougal Bros., Owen Sound. Outed. --eief ss to eee He 
Pacific Cold Storage, Dawson, WP ne siya ae + wie hs ee ee aie 
The Gould Cold Storage Co., Montreal, Que. ..--++-ss+2s-=--20- ase 
Canada Cold Storage Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que...----+++-s++::°> eats 
A. A. Ayer & Co., itd, Montreal; Que... «-\/< ++ ss -sR wees seas as silane 
Gunn, Langlois & Co., Beortredl, Que: it =.'> 2<' ts ieee A 
Lovell & Christmas, Montreal, Que.::% 5.5: =") rss aaae a oe she 
Manitoba Cold Storage Co., Winnipeg, Man..-.--+--*vec=s sss: tpt 
Vancouver Ice & Cold Storage Co., Vancouver, BSS cee lg te 
The British Columbia Cold Storage Co., Victoria, B.C..-.------ eke 

~‘Alex. Ames & Sons, Sherbrooke, Que: 5 os. ce oe ere 0,5 
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SUMMARY OF STATE LAWS RELATING TO COLD STORAGE. 


(California.) 


Date and Scope of Act. 


Time Limit. 


Marking. 


Includes fresh meat and fresh|12 months. 
meat products; fish, game, 


poultry, eggs and butter. 


of Health. 


May be ex-|Food or contain 
tended by State Board] marked with 


recelpt and with- 
drawal. 


er to be|Quarterly to 
date of 


Reports. 


State 
Board of Health, or 
more frequently if 
Board of Health re- 
quires. 


(Delaware. ) 


Effective April 19, 1911. 
cepted. 


In-/6 months. 
cludes fruits and fish ex- 


of Health. 


a 


May be ex-/Food or package con- 
tended to 8 months by 
State or local Board 


year of receipt. 


Quarterly to 
taining it tobe marked| Board of Health. 
with day, month of 


State 


Indiana.) 


March 2, 1911. 
ducts. Warehouse defined 
as ‘‘one employing refriger- 
ating or ice machinery for 
the purpose of refrigeration, 
whether for public or pri- 
vate use.”’ 


All food pro-|9 months; 


products now in cold 
storage to be removed 
and placed on market 
within 9 months from 
passage of Act. 


package to be marked 
with date when placed 
in storage and date 
when removed; sale of 
products coming from 
outside State  pro- 
hibited, unless pre- 
viously marked ag 
provided in Act. 


also all food|Product itself or original|Records of receipts and 


withdrawals to be 
kept but reports not 
required. 


(Towa.) 


Effective July 4, 1913. 
cludes fresh meat and fresh 
meat products, fresh fruit, 
fish, game, poultry, eggs, 
butter and other food pro- 
ducts. 


In-]/12 months. 


tended by State Dairy 
and Food Commis- 
sioner if foods are still 
in good condition. 


May be ex-|Food or container to be 


marked with date of 
receipt and  with- 
drawal. 


Quarterly to State Dairy 


and Food Commis- 
sioner or more fre- 
quently if Commis- 
ioner requires it. 


Effective July 1, 1913. 
cludes fresh meat and fresh 
meat products, fish, game, 
poultry, eggs and butter. 


Approved May 
Sept. 1, 1912. Includes 
fresh meat and fresh meat 
products, fresh fish, poultry 
eggs and butter. 


In-|12 months. 
tended by 
Food Commissioner if 
foods still in good con- 
dition. 


27, effective|12 months. 


(Louwtszana.) 


State 


(Massuchusetts.) 


es 


May be ex-|Articies of food except|Quarterly to 
fish, or container, to be 
marked with date of 
receipt. 


tended by State Board 
of Health, if foods still 
in good condition. 


May be ex-|Food or container to be Quarterly to 
marked with date of 
receipt 
drawal. 


and = with- 


State 


Board of Health or 
more frequently if 
State 
missioner requires. 


Food Com- 


State 


Board of Health, or 
more frequently if 
Board requires. 


a oe 
ee ee a ee 
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SUMMARY OF STATE LAWS RELATING TO COLD STORAGE—Continued, 
(Nebraska.) 


Date and Scope of Act. Time Limit. Marking. Reports. 


i 


ee 


Effective July 1, 1913. _In-/12 months. May be ex-|Food placed in storage Quarterly to Food, Drug 
cludes all articles used for tended by Food, Drug} must be packed in con-| an Dairy - Com- 
food, drink, confection or and Dairy Com-| tainers marked with| missioner, or more fre- 
condiment whether simple} missioner if foods still| serial “ lot number. quently if Com- 
mixed or-compound. in good condition. When food is with-| missioner requires. 

drawn, the container 
must be marked with 
date of entry and with- 
drawal. Goods with- 
drawn for shipment 
outside State need not 
be so marked. 


Dea eeeer si tl ade Se Pe Se eee 


(New Jersey.) 


Saree 


Effective April 21, 1911. All|10 months. May be ex-|Food or, package con- Quarterly _to _ State 
articles used for food, ex-| tended by State Board| taining it to be marked| Board of Health. 
cept liquid food. of Health. with day, month and 

year of receipt. Re- 
ceipt of goods kept, in 
cold storage outside 
Z State prohibited unless 
previously marked as 
provided in Act, ex- 
cept with consent of 
State Board of Health. 


peyeeeer cnet ere e™O—™OC“#EEEER’SCN 


(New York.) 


Approved June 15, 1911. 10 months. 12 months|Food or container to be|/Three_ reports annually 


Amended by 1913 Legisla-| for butter.......-.---> marked with date of] to State Department 
ture to take effect Oct. 1, receipt and  with- of health. 
1913. Includes all articles drawal. 


of food except nuts, fruit, 
cheese or vegetables. 


(North Dakota.) 


Approved March 12, 1913. In-|12 months. May be ex-|Food or container to be Quarterly to Food Com- 
cludes fresh meat and fresh tended by Food Com- marked with date of| missioner, or more fre- 
meat products, fresh fish, missioner. receipt & withdrawal. quently if required. 
game, poultry, eggs and 
butter. 


(Pennsylvania.) 


‘Approved May 16, 1913. Beef, 4 months. Pork,|Food or container to belQuarterly to Dairy and 
infective 90° days from| sheep, lamb, 6 months. marked with date of| Food Commissioner or 
passage. Fresh meats, fowl| Veal, 3 months. Fowl,| receipt and withdraw-| more frequently if re- 
fish, eggs and butter......- drawn, 5 months; un- al. Saleoffood kept in quired by such officer. 

drawn 10 months.Eggs, cold storage outside of 

8 months. Butter 9 State prohibited if 

months. Fish 9 months. held for more than 

time limit or unless 

marked as required. 


<i Pe ETN 0 eg 
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APPENDIX No. 9. 


MEMORANDUM ON COLD STORAGE. 
By W. R. Inoraat, of the Swift Canadian Co., Winnipeg. 


, 
The use of cold storage in the preservation of various kinds of food products, 
which has been developed greatly in recent years, has been connected in the popular 
mind with the recent advance in prices. The business has been subjected to violent 
abuse in many quarters, and has been made a scapegoat for the public excitement 
aroused by the increased cost of living. Some States have made drastic regulations 
for the prohibition of cold storage, except along certain lines, and numerous Bills have 
been presented from time to time, some having been very radical and others are fair 
to the industry. 


Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture of President Taft’s cabinet, made a 
statement, “that cold storage is a great blessing to humanity. It is a great blessing 
to be able to put meats, vegetables, fruits, ete., in cold storage where they are kept.” 
He also stated, “that if we had no cold storage and could not keep meat at all that way, 
it would tend to raise the price because there would be no way of doing it except keep- 
ing the animals alive.” : 

It is only a sane and feasible proposition that since cattle are at their best from 
the slaughtering standpoint in the fall months of the year, after having been on grass 
all summer, that that is the time to kill them, and not hold them to grow thin again 
preparatory to refatten them later in the winter and in the early spring by use of 
grains. This is a very expensive proposition. The time to slaughter cattle is when 
they are ripe, and those that have come from the ranges and from grass are always. 
ripe in the fall of the year They are slaughtered and put in cold storage, 
losing very little by shrinkage and are in prime condition as cold storage product to 
be sold to the trade up until the time when grass-cattle begin to come again. The 
cold storage process is simply the application on a large scale of the principle of food 
preservation, as used in the cellar of the farm, or the ice chest at home. 


Mr. C. H. Utley, President of the Quincy Cold Storage Company, made the 
following statement before the Senate Committee. 


“It simply means that the storage covers the best means known at the present 
time~for preserving perishable foods from the time of their great abundance to their 
time of scarcity. That principle seems to me to be so plainly desirable that it is hardly 
open to contradiction or the need of any argument. I¢ is the same principle that 
enters into the nature of the squirrel in storing up a little horde of nuts from the time 
he has an opportunity of getting them to the time of scarcity. It is the same principle 
that the farmer uses in putting his hay into his barn and feeding it out to his cattle 
when it is scarce, and grain also. There is nothing different in the fundamental prin- 
ciple of cold storage from the .fundamental principle involved in the storage of any 
article. That is, warehouses are built with the best facilities for the storage of cotton, 
for grain, for wool, for groceries, and other articles, and a cold-storage house is simply 
built in the best way possible for the preservation of the perishable articles. 

“Before cold storage facilities were available, during the time of plenty prices 
were extremely low for the producer. Conversely, during the season of scarcity, prices. 
rose rapidly and were extremely high to the consumer. Many classes of perishable: 
products were not procurable even at the extreme prices. The cold storage warehouse 
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acts as a balance. It insures that a fair supply of the products of plenty, produced 
‘in their seasons, shall be available throughout the year. It materially lessens the 
extreme between the former minimum and maximum selling prices, which is a decided 
advantage to both producer and consumer.” 


Also, Frank G. Urner, cold storage expert, reported before the same committee 
as follows :— 


“Tt is evident that if there are no means of preservation of a commodity beyond 
the limited period of its production, so that all the product must be consumed within 
‘that period, the production of that commodity will, so far as inevitable variations 
‘permit, be limited to the amount that can be so disposed of at a price high enough to 
yield an average profit to the producer and to necessary distributing agencies. It is 
equally evident that if means of preservation of surplus are available, so that the 
commodity may be sold to satisfy an effectual demand during a longer period, a larger 
quantity may be profitably produced, thus adding to the total food supply. Under 
natural conditions of trade the tendency is therefore to increase production to the 
limit of quantity that can be profitably sold, not only during the season of over-pro- 
-duction—or greatest production—but during the entire period of production and 
| possible preservation. 
| “T£ this season of practical preservation extends to the following season of flush 
production then it follows that the opportunity ~ for profitable production 
‘has reached its maximum and the tendency will be to produce the maximum 
quantity that can be consumed during the period at the lowest average price that will 
induce production. Considering these facts, it is quite evident that after the scale 
of production of a perishable article has been built up to a volume requiring a full 
_year for its consumption at profitable prices, because of the development of facilities 
_ for preservation during that period, any restriction of these facilities, by forcing the 
sale of the entire product during the shorter period, would first result in a lower price 
to producers during the season of flush production, and a higher price or an entire 
lack of offerings during the period of restriction; but second in a decrease of produc- 
tion to the quantity that could profitably be sold during the season of greatest produc- 
tion and restricted preservation.” 


Dr. M. E. Pennington, Chief of Food Research Laboratory, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, made the following statement, which is very interesting, parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that Miss Pennington has spent a great many years in 
making tests on cold storage products : 


“ Gold-storage foods are sold as ‘eold stored’ through every branch of the 
industry. The retailer’ when the ultimate consumer is to be served, is apt to call all 
high-class goods ‘ strictly fresh, regardless of past history; ordinary goods are ‘fresh’ 
and the low grade stuff is apt to be apologized for as ° cold storage,’ though in a large 
percentage of cases it has never been in a cold-storage warehouse. 

“ Such statements by the retailer have created an unfounded prejudice in the mind 
of the public—bad for the public, but good for the retailer’s pocket-book. The public 
knows so little about seasonal production that it is easily fooled. For example, the 
housewife insistently demands fresh broiling chickens when there are none on the 

-market- Therefore, the retailer igs more apt to give her very good storage stock and 
assuré her that it is fresh. If the stock is good he is ordinarily perfectly satisfied that 
he has told the truth. ‘ 

“ Kees follow the same rule. There are times during the year when only the small 
© inner circle can be supplied with fresh eggs. The great majority of people who live on 
~ moderate or even more than moderate incomes will be given high-grade storage eggs, 
because they are really the best that the market affords. But the popular prejudice 
- against cold storage and ignorance in regard to seasonal food supply, is so great that 
i the retailer falls back upoa falsehood in order to supply his trade with the goods they 
~ really want.” 

leg 
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In speaking about cold storage advancing the value of articles, Mr. Carlton D. 
Prankard, of New York city, President of the New York Wholesale Fish Dealers’ 
Association, made the following statement :— 

“No, I don’t think that; I don’t think there are any victims of cold storage; I do 
not think cold storage ever has enhanced the value of an article beyond the ordinary - 
carrying charge. The merchants who put their goods in cold storage are satisfied with 
a very small return on their investment. There is absolutely no competition among . 
the fish interests, and each man, each dealer, who puts: his fish in does so as a matter 
of private speculation and to take care of the trade who look to him for a supply.” 


Inspection. 


Clause 8 of the Meat and Canned Food Act as amended May 4, 1910, reads as 
follows :— : 

“The inspector may at any time reinspect a carcass or any portion or product 
thereof, in order to ascertain whether subsequently to the first inspection thereof, it 
has undergone decomposition, or has otherwise deteriorated, or has been tampered 
with or adulterated by the use of preservatives or otherwise.” 


Clause 9 of the same Act reads as follows:— 


“ Every carcass, or portion or product thereof, found upon inspection or re-inspec- 
tion, to be unhealthy or unfit for food, or which contains such ingredients or preserva- 
tives as may render it unfit for food, shall be marked by the inspector in such manner 
as is provided by the regulations, and shall thereupon be deemed to be condemned as 
unfit for food and shall be disposed of as provided by the regulations.” 


By extending the jurisdiction of the Act to include cold storage warehouses as 
well as the regular inspected establishments there would be no discrimination. Meats 
killed locally and placed in cold storage plants which bear no regular inspection would 
then have to be passed upon by Government inspectors. 

A Dominion cold storage Act would only cover intra-state product, while the 
majority of the cold storage warehouses would be doing business strictly local to the 
provinces in which they were located. 

So far as Swift Canadian Company is concerned we do not object to Government 
inspection of our cold storage houses as to sanitary condition of the premises, or of the 
goods received and stored therein. 

We agree fully with the stand taken by Mr. Ruddick of Ottawa, that :— 


“Suggestions to limit the period of storage ignore the fact that the condition of 
the goods when placed in storage is of infinitely greater importance than the length 
of the storage.” 


Time Limit. 


Taking it for granted that the newspaper reports are truly outlining the new cold 

we law for Canada, and that this law will be patterned after the Pennsylvania 
et :— 

In the first place the time limit is too short to benefit any one and is made merely 
of arbitrary provisions without having any merit except in one instance that it admits 
the keeping qualities of undrawn poultry as being better than drawn. 

Time, instead of being the all-important factor, is one of the least important in 
connection wtih the storage of food. 

Long before foodstuffs deteriorate, they are’ disposed of by economic necessity. 
It does not pay the owner or warehouseman to attempt to carry goods beyond the | 
period of scarcity, which they were stored to provide for. 

There is nothing from a pathological standpoint which required a time limit on 
goods. There is, however, some economic reason for forbidding the storage of food- 
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stuffs longer than the next season of plenty; that is, from season to season, usually one 
year, and one year is probably the correct time limit to place upon carcasses of beef» 
mutton, lamb, pork, eggs, butter and also fish, because they are all kept below the freez- 
ing point. : 

The Department of Agriculture through their research department made numerous 
tests chemically and otherwise upon the time limit and the result of holding for one 
year was satisfactory. : : 

The Pennsylvania law was framed on theory, not facts. 

All tests made have proved conclusively the fact that cold storage meats, etc., are 
free from deterioration at the end of twelve months. 

Cold storage should not be blamed for the result of inadequate local inspection 
of markets and retail places in general. The Cold Storage Investigating Committee 
of the Chicago Chamber of Commerce, after one of the most thorough and complete 
investigations ever made on the subject recommended :— 


“This in our judgment should be one year on butter, poultry and fish and not to 
exceed ten months on eggs. At_the expiration of the time limit, an inspection of the 
food products should be made by a Government officer; and if found wholesome, a 
permit might be issued allowing the articles to remain in storage for a further time. 

“T]] advised legislation based on prejudice and superficial information cannot 
but result in a crippling of the industry, which of itself must necessarily cause an 
increase in the price of those food products which are practically the necessities of 
life.” 


The new cold storage law of Nebraska, which went into effect July 17, is being 
enforced by the Food, Drug, Dairy and Oil Commission. Among other things it pro- 
vides that “no person, firm or corporation, as owners or having control, shall keep in 
cold storage any article of food for a longer period than twelve calendar months, except 
with the consent of the Food, Drug and Dairy Commissioners, except as hereinafter 


provided. The Commissioner may, upon application, grant permission to extend the 
period of storage beyond twelve months for a particular consignment of foods, if the 
foods in question are found, upon examination, to be in proper condition for further 
storage at the end of twelve months.” The Pennsylvania law allows fish to be held 
in cold storage only nine months. It is a pity that the legislation of the various states 
is not more uniform. If the association now working for uniform food laws accom- 
plishes its purpose, a vast deal of good to the consumer will result, and a great amount 


of hardship to the handlers of food products will be removed. 


The Ice and Refrigeration, published by Nickerson & Collins Co., Chicago and 
New York, report in their paper of January, 1914, as follows :— 


“ A number of states have adopted the so-called model Bill prepared by the Asso- 
ciation of State and National Food and Dairy Departments. This is an excellent 
measure, if some legislation is inevitable. The chief objection to this proposal is that 
too much power is conferred upon the state officials in making regulations, which 
destroys the principle of uniformity and opens the door to dangerous requirements. 
This Bill defines cold storage in the usual way and imposes a limit of twelve months 
on meats, fish, game, poultry, eggs and butter, with privilege of extension on particular 
consignments of goods. It provides for licensing, dating in and out, supervisory 
inspection, quarterly reports, sale under proper sign and prohibits re-storage after 
placing on sale to consumers. The great value of this measure is the fact that state 
and national officials, familiar with conditions recommend it rather than the more 
drastic legislation proposed. Within the past few weeks and now as this report 1s 
being prepared, a new attack is being made on the cold storage industry, based on the 
prevailing high retail price of eggs. This renewed agitation 1s another outbreak of 
an epidemic of popular prejudice and misunderstanding of the subject, based on 
absolute fallacy, fanned by the well-meaning but misguided activity of the housewives 
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leagues, promoted by perverted and snap newspaper opinion and exploited by politi- 
cians, who rush in with legislative remedies regardless of established fact and scien- 
tific investigations. It is a source of great satisfaction that a mass of evidence and 
experimental knowledge has been acquired, especially by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and in the investigations of various commissions and public hearings, 
so that when the present storm of unreasoning criticism has spent itself, the economic 
position and function of our business will be even more firmly established than ever. 
Any one familiar with the evidence available, will have no doubt of our ability to meet 
and convincingly satisfy any honest and thorough inquiry of the subject that may be 
instituted.” 


Marking. 


The Fishing Gazette says in a recent issue :— 

“The wholesale fish merchants of Philadelphia are up in arms over the provisions 
of the new cold storage Bill which provides for the stamping by the retailers of each 
package of fish sold, be it large or small with the date when placed in and taken out of 
cold storage. This would entail an endless amount of useless labour and expense, and is 
absurd on the face of it, and aptly illustrates the idiotic measures introduced by 
up-State legislators about matters they are entirely unfamiliar with. We predict when 
the suit is brought to trial the court will speedily recognize the injustice of the Bill 
and its effects, and comply with the request for an injunction restraining the defend- 
ants from enforcing its objectionable provisions.” 


One principal objection to marking or dating product is the fact that it will 
immediately arouse suspicion of the purchaser. For instance, when a consumer goes 
to a store and buys a piece of bacon which bears a date thirty days back and also gets 
a ham bearing a date sixty days back of that or ninety days altogether, there will be 
serious doubt in his mind. 

Mr. Morrell, of Ottumwa, Ia., in explaining the situation spoke as follows at the 
Senate investigation in 1910:— 


“We have two seasons of supply. Our cold storage facilities enable us to take in 
those hogs during the season of large supply and put away in cold storage. The season 
of heavy runs for hogs is not the same as active demand for the product. 

“ Now take breakfast bacon—the season for greatest demand is September, October 
and November—the hog receipts are not in keeping with the demand and consequently 
we have in our store the surplus we received during May and June.” 


Statement of Jno. S. Munce of Indianapolis, before the same committee:— 


“Complete confusion would exist in the mind of the buyer. One man would say 


‘I won’t eat meat that is over thirty days old’ and another would say ‘I will not eat 
it unless it is ninety days old.” 


Statement by Charles H. Utley of Boston, before the same committee:— — 

“Presumably the object of labelling articles in cold storage is to give the consumer 
information as to the age of the article. Information as to the length of time the 
article has been in cold storage by no means gives this information, as considerable 
time might elapse between the time of production and the time when goods went intc 


cold storage or considerable time between date of going out of cold storage and into 
consumption.” 


Victor H. Becker, of Chicago, a refrigerator engineer, went on record as follows :— 
“The best way to protect the consumer is by inspection of the retailers’ stands.” 


F. G. Urner, Vice-President of New York Mercantile Exchange in speaking before 
the Senate Committee said:— 


A+? be aie 
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“ Even if labelling food with a statement of the period of its storage were sufficiently 
useful to warrant the labour and expense of labelling, this usefulness would depend 
entirely upon the ability to carry to the actual consumer the information. contained on 
the labels. The branding of wholesale containers in which alone goods are handled in 
interstate commerce, would not accomplish this, because in a majority of cases wholesale 
packages are broken up and their contents graded and re-packed by intermediate 
handlers for retail disposition.” { 


The information given by Mr. Frank Harvey Field of New York City in reference 
to marking of fish, shows that this would be a very difficult proposition. He spoke as 
follows :— 

“This practice of tagging fish was started at one time in New York City but was 
discontinued on instructions from the Board of Aldermen, owing to the fact that it was 
found to be absolutely impossible. | 

“ There are some fish that are very small. Take white bait; it takes several hundred 
of them to make a pound; they are usually served on a piece of toast, and you eat them 
heads and tails and bones and insides and everything. It is impossible even to clean 
them. Now what is true of white bait is true in some degrees of such fish as smelts, 
ciscos, blue pike, and other small varieties of fish. Take any fish under a pound; now 
you take a very small fish of that kind, and if you attempt to tag it in any way you are 
going to largely increase the cost.” 


Now so far as the Swift Canadian Co are concerned, we think it would be a serious 
error to attempt to date goods because in the first place it would be impracticable. So 
much goods is shipped in bulk and so many different assortments go in one small box 
of say 50 pounds, that it would be an endless expense and handicap to the business. 
Also when the butcher goes to sell the goods you could not confine him to the original 
package, because there might be an assortment of different kinds of goods that would 
have to have different kinds of treatment in his store; for instance, they would have 
to be separated and sent to the various departments for which they were intended. 


Butter and Eggs. 


The Chicago Butter and Egg Board of Chicago, Ill, issued a short time back a 
booklet “A few facts about Cold Storage.” A few paragraphs will be particularly 
interesting. 


“Tn these days of agitation against high prices of food products, the cold storage 
warehouses are often blamed for existing conditions, but that they are really a blessing 
instead of a curse to the consumer is very apparent when one is made acquainted with 

the actual facts in the case. 
“The rates of storage are uniform to all. No distinction whatever is made and 
anyone who wishes to do so, has the privilege to buy and store during the season of 
plenty that he may sell or consume in the time of scarcity. Everyone, therefore, is 
- given an opportunity to deal in perishable products and a trust under these conditions 
becomes impossible. 

“Cold storage houses have become a veritable necessity to mankind, as they absorb 
large quantities of the finest perishable products in the season of plenty, when pro- 
duction is heaviest, to take care of the consuming demand in the time of lightest or 
no production, thereby maintaining to the producer a fair price for his output during 
the flush, and preserving to the average consumer many of the necessities of the table 
at a season when the fresh article would be absolutely beyond the reach of his purse, 
if indeed at all obtainable. 

“Tn the days before storage houses were in existence, the price of eggs in the flush 
of the season often was as low to the farmer or producer, as 5 cents to 6 cents per dozen, 
while in the winter months 50 cents to 60 cents per dozen wholesale was not at all 


unusual. 
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“Under the same conditions to-day, the farmer with his high priced land and 
general prosperity, would not bother to raise poultry, unless assured a fair price in the 
season of plenty. . 

“Of all the butter produced in the country, not over 6 per cent is put away into 
storage, while 94 per cent goes into immediate use. 

“Getting down to the fresh meat problem, we find that over 97 per cent of the 
product is for prompt use and that less than 3 per cent is placed in storage. While as 
to poultry, it is difficult to arrive at actual figures, yet, the best posted men put the 
holdings on about the same basis as meats. 

“Tt is certain that fair prices must be maintained in the season of greatest pro- 
duction or else there would be no inducement for the producer to continue in the 
business, and it is equally certain» that unless we had some extra stocks to draw upon 
in the time of highest production, the average consumer would have to go without table 
necessaries; therefore, the cold storage house is an absolute necessity, stands as the 
leveler of prices the year through and makes for a fair deal to both producer and con- 
sumer.” 

Victor H. Becker, of Chicago, made the following statement before the Senate 
Investigating Committee relative to butter :— 

“Most of the long storage butter goes into the cooler in May, June and July, when 
the cows are fresh and they have plenty of fresh young grass. This results not alone 
in a largely increased production of cream and butter fat, but in yield of butter of the 
very best quality. The production during these months is greatly in excess of market 
needs. The long-term storage butter is held at a temperature of zero or 5 degrees 
below, and this ‘June’ butter is of much better quality than freshly made butter.” 


Mr. Brownell, a prominent cold storage man of Washington Court House, Ohio, 
also testified at the same committee meeting that butter remaining in his cold storage 
warehouse for a year or more would come out in excellent shape and had not deterior- 
ated at all. g 

Mr. Frank D. Mack, of New York city, cold storage engineer, advised at the same 
meeting that he had known butter to keep from two to three or four years in cold 
storage warehouses without any harm whatsoever. 

Considering the fact that the majority of the butter goes into cold storage in the 
months of May, June, and July, and that it has to be carried in order to take care of 
the shortages existing during the winter and early spring months, a period of twelve 
(12) months is absolutely necessary in order to guarantee sufficient butter at fair 
prices for the year round. 

Mr. Albert M. Read, of Washington, D.C., secretary of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, stated that the commercial usage of eggs is from April to February. 


Mr, Fitz-Randolph, Chief of the Division of Foods and Drugs of the State Board 
of Health of Trenton, N.J., made the following statement :— 


“We are now investigating in the laboratory some eggs that have been stored for 
fourteen months which were stored on the day they were laid,—perfectly fresh, good 
eggs. They are now in a condition which I could call good. Very edible. Their flavour 
is fairly good. They are not to be compared in quality with strictly fresh eges, and 
they show certain changes. They are superior in quality, I should say, to the ordin- 
ary fresh farmers egg of warm weather. That is, an egg which has been gathered up 
by the farmer after lying around for three or four days exposed to high temperature 
and sent into market in the ordinary manner in which those people market those 
eggs. 


Mr. W. G. Campbell, Chief Inspector of Department of Agriculture, referred to 
eggs in shell as follows :— ¥ 


ai They begin to arrive the latter part of March and continue until J uly. They 
begin to move in October and continue to be withdrawn in increasing amounts until 
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January. The stocks are usually depleted in March of the succeeding year, so that in 
no instance did our inspectors locate any shell eggs which had been in storage over one 
year. All of the storage houses place their eggs in rooms set aside for this particular 
purpose, which are kept as dry as possible, as very little moisture will be sufficient to 
cause eggs to mold or rot. All eggs lose weight through storage.” 


Mr. Victor H. Becker, refirigerating engineer of Chicago, some thirty years’ 
experience, made the following report to the Senate Investigating Committee :— 


_ “The cold-storage supply is drawn upon whenever the supply of fresh eggs falls 
below the market demand. Even in ‘August, September, and every month thereafter 
eges are withdrawn from cold storage. The largest number go out in December. 
January usually cleans out cold-storage eggs, as fresh southern eggs then begin to 
arrive in considerable quantity and the market price begins to fall below the point 
where profit is possible in cold-storage eggs. 

“ Some eggs are placed in cold storage during the summer months or at any time 
when the current receipts exceed the demand. These hot-weather eggs being weaker 
and usually less ‘fresh’ than the April eggs are much more apt to.go wrong in cold 
storage inside of three months than is the April egg in nine to ten months, as every 
cold-storage man and egg dealer knows.” 


Eggs put in storage in April would have to be sold out not later than November, 
which would be quite a detriment to our business. In fact the April eggs are the best 
quality of eggs, which we put away and naturally hold the longest. It would mean 
that we would have to clean up our April eggs before our June and as our June eggs 
are cleaned up first, which is generally the month of October, you can see that it would 
mean considerable loss to us to carry them into January and February. The produc- 
tion is lighter in June and there would not be enough June eggs available to protect 
our January and February business, therefore the country would possibly be out of 
eggs these two months were this law put into effect. The writer recommends a limit 
of ten months on eggs; ten months on poultry is satisfactory, and as we handle very 
- little drawn stock five months would not effect us a great deal, but would be a disad- 
vantage to us on all that we handle as young chickens would not be available after 
December and it would mean that in June and July there would be very little or no 
stock available. 

Nine months on butter is entirely too short. Heavy production is in June and 
July, and it is necessary that we store butter in these two months to take care of our 
February and March business. The production in this country is practically nothing 
during the winter months. We would recommend 10 to 11 months on butter. Good 
Junt butter put in storage under proper conditions comes out in as good condition in 
February as it does in November. 

Due to the fact that fairly cold weather exists during the months of December, 
January, February and part of March it would be very dangerous to ship eggs and 
cheese on account of possibility of freezing. The frozen condition of the country 
retards the production of eggs and cream to such an extent that there is very little if 
any fresh stock available. These commodities in this country are put in storage in 
more favourable conditions than in Pennsylvania, due-to the cooler weather during 
the season of production, which would warrant their being carried longer as their 
keeping qualities are much better. 

Taking the bill as a whole, we feel that the country would be put to great disad- 
vantage if any other than those time limits recommended by the writer are put in 
force. It would cause a general shortage of food which would result in very high 
prices during the months of non-production so that the consuming public of poor 
means would be placed at a very ereat disadvantage. 
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Meats. 


The holding of meats in cold storage is caused very largely from the fact that the 
greatest run of cattle coming in from ranges is during the fall months of the year. 
These are killed and held in storage until such time as they are needed up to the 
following May or June, when the grass cattle begin to come on the market again. 

Albert M. Read of Washington, D.O., Secretary of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, stated that meat frequently held six months or longer in their cold storage 
warehouses has no ill effects. 

Sulzberger and Sons Co., of Chicago, report to the same committee covering meats 
placed in cold storage. They state that the length of time these remain depends 
entirely upon the market. Beef is usually placed in cold storage in the fall, when 
the grass cattle come in and beef is cheap, and is taken out during the winter or spring 
months when none of this class of cattle is available. In any case, it will be taken from 
the freezer before the next fall or grass cattle season. 


G. H. Hammond Company made a statement before the same Committee as follows: 

“Tn our opinion frozen meats are not injured in the least as to their healthful and 
nutritive qualities. We consider a year to 15 months a reasonable time to hold meats 
in freezer, if strictly fresh when frozen.” 


The Cudahy Packing Company, of South Omaha, one of the largest packers in the 
States, made the following report :— 


“ As regards the effect of cold storage, according to our experience, will state that 
we believe meats can be frozen and kept indefinitely without deterioration and consumed 
without detriment, provided that after leaving cold storage they receive ordinary 
handling at the usual temperatures for handling fresh meats and are consumed within 
approximately the same time as fresh meat after removal from chill rooms. However, 
as regards such frozen meats which have once been thawed, there might be some 
question as to their deterioration if they should again be returned into the freezer. 
This is never done by our company, and we believe is rare in the trade.” 


Believe that if such a law is put into effect in Western Canada it will greatly effect 
the beef, veal, sheep, and lamb business during the winter months, not only from the 
standpoint of the packers but from the consumers’ standpoint as well. You probably 
know that we receive in our local stock yards sufficient live stock to take care of our 
entire requirements during only three to four months of the year. In fact, during these 
months we receive more than we require for current business, therefore, we arrange to 
freeze our surplus to take care of our orders during the scarce time. 

We usually start freezing cattle about September and this continues until probably 
the middle of December. The beef we put into storage we begin to apply on orders the 
latter part of December, and continue to do so until about the first of J uly. 

It is to be remembered that we do not put beef away in the freezer entirely for ~ 
gain: it is largely a matter of protection. If we did not have this frozen beef to ship 
out during the first six months of the year it would be impossible for us to anywhere 
near take care of our orders. 


Poultry. 


W. G. Campbell, Chief Inspector of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
reports that :— 


“Tt appears that poultry deteriorates rapidly if improperly packed,” and that he 
believed that poultry should not be stored for a longer period than one year, as there 
1s an undoubted loss in weight and drying of tissue. 

Mr. Becker, refrigerator engineer of Chicago, speaking before the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee, stated that poultry would remain in excellent shape to a year or a 
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year and a half without deterioration. This gentleman spent some thirty years as a 
refrigrator expert, and seems fully qualified to speak upon the subject. 

The experience of our Company has been that poultry remains in excellent shape 
with no perceptible deterioration at all at the expiration of a year. Therefore, it seems 
only reasonable that in applying the twelve months’ limit on poultry that it would be 
a reasonable proposition, especially so in view of the fact that it would allow the carry- 
ing over from the fall of one year to the fall of the following year if absolutely neces- 
sary. 

As is generally known, the poultry season is heaviest in the fall of the year, con- 
sumption of the birds being made all during the year. 


Fish. 
The Ottawa Weekly Journal, December 19, 1913, reads as follows :— 


“ George H. Bradbury, Conservative member for Selkirk, Man., will introduce a 
Bill into parliament at the very earliest opportunity when the House opens in January, 
which is designed to put in operation a system of cold-storage inspection. It will 
probably be amalgamated with the Government’s cold-storage measure. 

“Talking with the Journal to-day about the proposed legislation, Mr. Bradbury, 
who has just returned from the West where he was campaigning in McDonald, said 
his Bill was based largely on legislation which had gone into effect in the United States, 
as well as other Bills which are before other state legislatures. He has picked from 
each what he considers best. 

“The feature of the Bill will be the clause which absolutely prohibits the placing 
of fish in cold storage. ‘Fish should not be frozen,’ says Mr. Bradbury, ‘ when it is 
frozen it is apt to be poisonous.’ 

“The general effect of the Bill will be to date all goods placed in cold storage’ to 
record the amounts of all classes of produce and so prevent the hoarding of food in 
order to raise prices.” 


‘The Journal goes further and states the Bill will be based largely on the new Act 
recently put in effect in Pennsylvania. Ag this Bill is patterned largely after legis- 
lation enacted in the United States, it is considered advisable to refer to certain investi- 
gations, which have been made in the United States, and also in other countries tend- 
ing to show that fish if properly handled do not become poisonous from freezing. 

Further it might also be mentioned that the Pennsylvania Act, radical as it is, 
allows a limit of nine months or within one month, of undrawn fowl, which is the ' 
longest period allowed in the Act. 


Dr. P. G. Heineman, University of Chicago, in his article August, 1912, in the 
Popular Science Monthly, says:— 

“The handling of fish for cold storage is surrounded with difficulties. Fish is not 
part of our daily diet as meat is, but is consumed largely on one day of the week. The 
fisherman may have a large haul or a small haul. If large, there will be a surplus to 
be disposed of. A number of fish are frozen together, forming cakes of about 20 pounds 
each. The cakes are piled up on top of each other in a cold storage warehouse. The 
ice hermetically seals the fish, but every well regulated cold storage warehouse has some 
provision for ventilation and moving air takes up the evaporating ice from the free 
parts of the cakes containing the frozen fish. The heads become exposed, and are 
re-covered with ice by periodical sprinkling and dipping. This will preserve fish for 
long periods. Thus, waste is prevented and the market kept supplied.” 


The report of the Cold Storage Investigating Committee of the Chicago Association 


of Commerce regarding fish is very interesting. 


The Cold Storage Investigating Committee composed of :— | 
Dr. Arthur R. Reynolds, ¥x-Commissioner of Health; Mr. Wm. S. Kies, Corpora- 
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tion Lawyer; Mr. Marvin A. Farr, Chairman, Chicago Real Estate Board; Mr. CG. D. 
Loper, Secretary, Mullen & Co., Wholesale Woollens; Mr. Edward Clifford, Manager, 
Hornblower & Weeks, was appointed late in the year of 1911, with instructions to 
thoroughly investigate the cold storage industry as carried on, not only in Chicago, but 
all over the world. 


Their report reads :— 


“No fish go into cold storage during the first four months of the year. During 
October and November is the principal season for putting fish in storage for the 
winter months, the lean season in the production of fresh fish. When the winter is 
mild more fresh fish are produced and naturally reduces the demand for storage fish. 
In such seasons, there is liable to be fish held in storage until the next winter. Fresh 
water fish are chiefly caught in the. waters of the Great Lakes and such lakes in the 
Canadian Northwest as Lake of the Woods and Lake Winnipeg. They are immediately 
put into boxes and surrounded by crushed ice, then removed to the refrigeration room 
of a steam barge, brought to shore and shipped on ice in refrigerator cars to the storage 
centers or centers'of distribution. No criticism can be made of the handling of fish 
in this manner. Those peripatetic fishermen who fish in the streams and small lakes 
of the country and who have meagre facilities for icing in the summer time, send to the 
market fish in poor condition as a rule, although there doubtless are exceptions. The 
sooner a fish is cooked and eaten after it comes out of the water the better. If fish are 
promptly frozen, they will keep for a year and even two years remarkably well. They 
do not dry out in storage as readily as poultry. Fish should be delivered to the consumer 
iced or frozen in all seasons. Fish that are right when they go into storage will come 
out good. If they are handled properly by the retailer the consumer cannot tell the 
difference between fresh and storage fish when it comes upon his table. There seems to 
be greater risk of getting a poor fish by ordering a fresh fish than there is when ordering 
a frozen fish. 

“Your committee finds at the outset that there is an unreasonable prejudice on the 
part of the public towards food products which have been in cold storage. This 
prejudice in many instances is unfounded; and in others, responsibility for such 
prejudice is traceable directly to the retailer who sells food products unfit for con- 
sumption, many of which have never been in cold storage. The consumer finding the 
product tainted and unfit for use readily denominates the article as a cold storage pro- 
duct. To cite a specifie example, fish caught in the winter time are frequently allowed 
to drown in the nets, because of the inability of the fisherman by reason of ice and 
weather conditions, to empty his nets more than once or twice a week. These fish are 
sold in the market and deteriorate rapidly. The consumer blames cold storage, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, a cold storage fish delivered in a frozen condition and properly 
thawed is perfectly wholsome and greatly superior to the so-called ‘fresh’ fish.” 


Mr. J. M. Bottemanne in his paper read at the Third International Congress of 
Refrigeration at Chicago in September, 1913, on investigations made in the Netherlands 
covering methods of preserving fish by artificial cold, reports :— 

The work was divided into four sub-committees as follows :— 


1st To make researches as to the effect of freezing and chilling various kinds of 
fish at different temperatures, especially as regards the conditions of the tissues, the 
nutritive value, the taste, the time that the fish keeps in good condition, and the 
commercial fitness for sale; they had to investigate how far these conditions were 
influenced by the condition of the fish (the degree of fatness, the state of the rigor 
mortis, the bleeding, the gutting, the loss of scales, ete.). 

2nd. To investigate the best method of storing, freezing and also thawing. 

3rd. To study other methods than ice of preserving fish. 

4th. To investigate the fitness of frozen fish as bait. 

The reports of sub-committees one and two are most interesting. 


a 
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Professors J. Beke and D. A. DeJong of the University of Leyde made numerous 
tests to find out at what time deterioration would begin to set in. These tests were 
made beginning with October 1, 1912, and continued through until July 1,,1918. It 
was found that fish frozen immediately after being caught would hold up in splendid 
shape, and that upon being tested for eating, after being in storage from two to six 
weeks, that it was satisfactory in every respect. Report made by these gentlemen is 
very full and complete, some 85 or 40 pages, and goes into the question from strictly a 
scientific standpoint, and in not one place in the entire article is anything shown that 
fish being frozen in any way becomes poisonous 

T am inclined to think that Mr. Bradbury has eaten fish that has not been properly 
handled where the gall has become diffused through the intestines, which would natur- 
ally give the fish a bad taste. This will happen if the fish are not frozen immediately 
after being caught or within one-half a day or so. While this gives the meat a peculiar 
flavour, still at the same time, it is not poisonous. The bursting of the gall bladder 
is the cause of the turning yellow of the fish meat round the liver.” 

Tt is interesting to note that these gentlemen in describing good fish and bad fish 


do so as follows :— 


Good Fish— 
Skin is shiny. 
Seales strongly adhere to the skin. 
Eyes transparent and bulging. 
Gills bright red. 
Flesh elastic and firm, finger impressions do not remain. 
Smell fresh also at the opened gills. 
Mouth and gills closed. 
Little or no slime on the skin. 
Muscular stiffness has set in in a greater or less degree, when the fish is taken 
in the hand it bends accordingly little or much. 
The fish sinks in water. 
After a short time a fishy smell and slime on the back appear. 


Bad Fish— 

The skin is covered with slime and is spotty, sunken eyes, cornea dull and 
untransparent, mouth usually open, gills open or easily opened. 

Gills lose their fresh colour and become yellow grayish brown. 

Fingermarks in the flesh remain. 

Smell unpleasant, especially at the gills; held on hand the fish curves over. 

Sometimes the belly is swollen and bluish, then the fish will float in water. 

In rotting these phenomena increase, in particular of course, the smell. 

These signs of good or bad fish must not be taken too absolutely. They do 
not need to be present all at once or in a particular degree to demonstrate 
the goodness or badness. Sometimes one peculiarity in a marked degree 


is enough to condemn the fish. 


In freezing of fish it is recommended that they be frozen just as soon after being 
he sooner the better. It +5 recommended that in freezing fish that 


caught as possible; t 
same be immersed in water. Tn this way all the pores will be closed and the fish itself 


hermetically sealed, which would keep it from spoiling. 


~ 


Report on cold storage in Massachusetts, 1912, brought out a great deal of very 


d to the handling of fish in cold storage. The season of fish 
is more limited than that of eggs and butter. Certain fish, however, are caught in the 
greatest volume during the comparatively short period in each year, varying from 
two weeks to two months. This period is known in the trade “as the time when the 
run is on.” The season of flush production and heavy freezing in the case of fish 
comes during the later spring and early summer months. The months of heaviest: 


interesting matter in regar 
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production are April, May, June, J uly and part of August. The product stored during 
these months is put on the market in the winter and early spring months, December 
to April. 

In view of the numerous articles appearing in press, there seems to be a tendency 
on the part of a great many people to think that cold storage warehouses are the real 
cause of the high cost of living. At the time when this investigation was made in 


Massachusetts, this question’ was gone into very thoroughly. Report reads as 
follows :— 


“The subject of cold storage naturally divides itself into two main branches of 
inquiry; first, the effects of cold storage on the health of the people; second, its effect 
on the cost of living. 

It has been charged against cold storage that it enables dealers to hold food pro- 
ducts for so long a time that they become unfit for consumption. Goods preserved by 
the refrigeration method are declared to be inferior to fresh food in quality, whole- 
Someness and palatability. The consumption of food held for long periods in cold 


storage is said to produce various disorders. In short, cold storage is regarded in some _ 


quarters as a menace to public health. 


“Tt has been contended, furthermore, that cold storage enables speculators to with- 
draw food products from the market and thus force up prices to an artificial level. 
The working of the natural laws of demand and supply is said to have been obstructed 
by the speculative manipulation of food prices through the agency of cold storage, to 


the great injury of consumers. In short, cold storage is held to be an instrument of 
monoply and a cause of high prices. 


cor 


Lhe questions that arise in any inquiry into cold storage relate, therefore, first, 
to the effects on public health, and second, to the effects on food prices.” 


Prof. William T. Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who 


ranks among the foremost experts on questions affecting the health of the people, 
reports as follows :-— 


“So far as I am aware, there is no evidence whatever that cold storage is in any 
way prejudicial to the public health. On the contrary, it is one of the greatest aids to 
public health, in that it makes food more accessible and more abundant, and thus 
enables people to keep up their strength and to avoid such diseases as scurvy, from which 
the human race formerly suffered so intolerably. Various allegations, of course, have 
been made touching the wholesomeness of cold storage materials, such as that deteri- 
oration takes place during cold storage, whereby people are poisoned, or otherwise badly 
affected, but I have yet to hear of a single instance of carefully investigated and well 
authenticated food poisoning due to the effect of cold storage—to deterioration during 
proper cold storage. In fact, I am enthusiastic about cold storage, and what it is doing 
for mankind today, on land and on sea, in building up vital resistance and driving out 
the old disease of scurvy, making it possible to live in the woods, or the wilderness, or 
desert, or on shipboard, for long ptriods without otherwise fresh food.” 


Dr. H. D. Pease of the Lederle Laboratory, New York city, has made numerous 
investigations in regard to the length of time he figures advisable to attach as a limit 


to cold storage products and he declares there ig nothing that would justify or require a 
limit shorter than twelve months. 


Dr. W. J. Gies of the C 
hearing that thawed fish app 
stated :— 


olumbia University also testified in the Massachusetts 
ears to be as good as ordinary fresh fish and briefly 


“ Briefly stated, fish in cold storage for a year,—blue fish, for example, and fluke,— 
when allowed to thaw in my office on an ordinary table at room temperature, aftez 
twenty-four hours (that is, after the flesh has softened), or after they had softened, 
appeared to be practically identical with fresh fish of the same kind.” 


——— 
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Mr. Jonathan F. S i i 

sm ae n FL oe director of the Provincetown Cold Storage Company, 
to the ommission that no change takes place in fish, fresh caught and stored 
immediately, during a year’s storage. 

: Mr. E. F. Case, wholesale fish dealer of Cleveland, Ohio, told the United States 
Senate Committee on Manufactures that two years was the extreme period during 
which a fish could be kept in cold storage and remain palatable. 

; Mr. C. M. Prankard, representing the New York Wholesale Fish Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, declared that a fish could be kept cold stored in a perfectly wholesome condition 
for at least one year. 

Mr. Kenneth Fowler, fish dealer of New York, stated that up to eighteen months 
fish could be kept in storage as wholesome as when it went in. 

This was in the hearing before the Senate Committee on Manufactures, 1911. 

“Tf you get a fish in that hermetically sealed package, and keep the air conditions 
and the temperature right, you can keep that fish indefinitely, and there is no more 
reason why it should be destroyed at the end of a year than there is why you should go 
out in the city of Washington and destroy valuable goods of any kind.” 


The Committee in referring to the “Influence of Health” gave their general] 
conclusions as follows :— 

“4, A progressive deterioration takes place in perishable food products kept in 
cold storage; the changes naturally occurring are greatly retarded by refrigeration but 
are not absolutely suspended. Therefore, a good product that has been held in cold 
storage is never just as good as the perfectly fresh article, other conditions being equal. 

“9. The deterioration taking place during cold storage first appears in a change 
in flavour, which may affect the palatability of the food, but does not necessarily affect 
its wholesomeness or nutritive value. : 

“3 The length of time during which an article of food held in cold storage can be 
kept wholesome and fit for consumption varies for different commodities. 

“4, The period of proper preservation for any particular commodity depends 
largely on the methods of handling and preparing for cold storage. 

“5 Scientific investigation in this field has not yet been carried far enough to 
enable one to fix normal time limits of cold storage for different commodities. 

“On the whole, prolongation of cold storage beyond one year, even under correct 
conditions, appears to be undesirable, and prejudicial to the public health.” 


The report of the United States Secretary of Agriculture on Economic Results 
of Cold Storage reports in regard to fish as follows :— 

“With regard to fish, there seems to be no regularity in the heavy months; the 
three heaviest months in the year beginning with March, 1909, were August, Novem- 
ber and January, but in the following year the months were April, July and December. 
The kinds of fish that go into cold storage are seasonable, and the natural supply does 
not last throughout the year. There are also often two storages for fish. In. the 
initial one the fish is received fresh at the place where caught and kept a length of 
time determined by circumstances. 

“This place is not usually one of consumption, so that in that event the fish is 
transferred frozen to cold storage at a place where it is to be consumed. 

“Jn this investigation the two storages are added together in stating time of 
storage.” 


Professor J. Gust. Richert, President of the Swedish Cold Storage Association 
and member of the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences, has written a book entitled 
“The Frigator System.” He saw where fish were shipped in refrigerator cars from 
Lulea to Paris, a distance of 3,000 km., requiring seven days time in transit, and to a 
great extent over the blistering hot plains of Central Europe; same arriving in excellent 
shape showing no bad affects from the trip. 
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This goes to show that freezing of fish and cold storing of fish would not have any 
poisonous effects upon the meat. 

In report furnished by Dr. H. W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Government, Washington, covering fish, “he shows that after a great 
deal of experimental work that the freezing of fish would not cause it in any way 
to suffer in any ill effects. This is particularly interesting in view of the fact that at 
the time when investigation was made it was done to settle the question as to 
what the ill effects were on frozen product from the consumer’s standpoint. Investi- 
gation was brought about owing to a great deal of agitation. 

The Health Department of the city of Washingtin stat that they never have had a 
case reported by any of their inspectors where fish had become poisonous on account 
of freezing: fish that are properly frozen. 

Dr. Wiley, in the investigation held by the Senate Committee on Manufactures in 
1910, at Washington, stated that frozen fish are all right, but the greatest difficulty is to 
keep the retailers from misrepresenting the fish to the trade. For instance, he claims 
to have abundant evidence that the thawing of animals is for the purpose of deceiving— 
that is, fresh blood having been brought, and put on the gills of the fish after being 
thawed to make people believe that the fish are fresh and not cold storage. He recom- 
mends that frozen fish be sold in frozen shape from the health standpoint. 


The Fishing Gazette, published in New York in their issue of August 2, 1913, 
speak editorially :— 


“The Commonwealth of Pennslyvania has recently written on its statute books a 
law which will undoubtedly greatly add to:the high cost of living in that State—not 
through any desire on the part of the members of the State Legislature to wantonly 
increase the burden now carried by the public, but through sheer ignorance. We refer 
to the so-called cold storage law, which prohibits the housing of meats or fish products 
in cold storage or refrigeration plants for a longer period than three months. It has 
been repeatedly said by those who have carefully studied the question that foodstuffs 
invariably came out of the freezing plants in as good condition as when they go in. 
Under the circumstances it would seem that the Legislature should have aimed to 
provide for a rigid inspection of all foodstuffs before placing it in cold storage, instead 
of limiting the time that meats, etce., may be held there. 

“ Under any circumstances the time limit should be such as to render the supply 
available at such times as there may be a scarcity, due to natural causes, of the 
product.” 


This rigid inspection of foodstuffs before placing same in cold storage is according 
to conversation with Mr. J. D. Ruddick, Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner of 
Canada, the most important feature to wateh. 


The Fishing Gazette recently went on record in regard to limiting the time fish 
should be held in cold storage, as follows :— 

“The idiotic bill now before Congress to limit the time on cold storage for all 
foodstuffs to two months, would paralyze the fish business of the country, and ruin 
seventy-five per cent of the merchants engaged in the business of producing fish, which 
1s a perishable article and must be sold at once after taking from cold storage if weather 
is mild, for it would not pay fishermen to catch fish if the catch could be kept in cold 
storage only two months. The fish merchants would not attempt to handle frozen fish if 
they could be held for only two months; the result would be a famine of fish and prices 
would be prohibitive, and instead of reducing the high cost of living, it would help to 


make it higher; ‘it can’t be done’ The sooner this is realized the better for all 
concerned.” 


The fishing season is in the summer and early fall, and a short time limit will 
practically kill the industry from an economic standpoint as frozen fish are sold until 


a 
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, the opening of the next year, about 9 to 12 months. This is caused largely by the fact 
that the catching season varies. 

At the Third International Congress of Refrigeration held in Chicago, September, 
1913, the city of Chicago gave a banquet to all visiting delegates. Fish was served at 
this banquet which had been in cold storage over a year. This does not indicate they 
cannot be held properly, and furthermore, it does indicate very strongly if cold storage 

‘had a tendency to make the fish poisonous they would not have been served. When 
proper attention is given to the handling of fish in cold storage, there cannot be any 
more chance of their spoiling than with any other edible products. The main thing is 
to see they are put away properly in the first place. 

The consumption of fish in Canada is increasing very fast. Western Canada is a 
large consumer and the increased immigration of fish eaters from Latin countries will 
add very much to the consumption. It is only a question of time when the Dominion 
will consume the greater part of her production. 

Fish are to a large extent taking the place of meats, especially where a family have 
only limited means of support. 

The limiting of the cold storage time or the discontinuance of allowing fish to go 
into cold storage will be practically speaking a calamity. 
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APPENDIX No. 10. 


COLD STORAGE—A DISCUSSION OF ITS UTILITY IN THE CONSERVA- 
TION OF FOOD, AND OF THE QUALITY OF COLD 
STORED PRODUCTS. 


By Franx G. Urner, Editor of New York Produce Review. 


FOREWORD. 


The writer of this pamphlet, Frank G. Urner, is vice-president of the Urner-Barry 
Company, of New York, publishers of The Producers’ Price-Current and New York 
Produce Review, of which latter he is editor. Mr. Urner has had an experience of over 
thirty years as a market reporter, a student of trade conditions in the produce markets, 
and a writer on trade economics. In presenting brief extracts of testimony from 
scientific investigators on the subject of the quality of cold stored products, Mr. Urner 
has not pretended to represent at all comprehensively the mass of fact and conclusion 
so developed, but only to set forth the clear evidence that cold stored products, when 
properly handled, are worthy of the entire confidence of consumers; and to indicate the 
fact that “quality ” in perishable food products depends upon the method of manufac- 
ture or preparation and handling more than upon the length of time they are held, 
under proper conditions and within reasonable limits. 


COLD STORAGE. 


The purpose of this pamphlet is to tell the truth about cold storage as it is applied 
to the preservation of some of the staple food products; to explain the motives which 
lead to the use of cold storage by dealers in perishable foods, and to consider the effect 
of such use upon production and prices. 


General Misinformation.—The general public, depending largely or wholly upon 
newspapers for information of such matters, has been misinformed in regard to the 
function and use of cold storage. Ever since the “high cost of living” has been a 
subject of public agitation the majority of newspaper allusions have been such as to 
create the erroneous impression that cold storage is a tool by which monopolistic com- 
binations of food dealers control and manipulate prices to their own advantage and the 
public injury. Grossly exaggerated statements have been printed as to the length of 
time food products are held in storage and a popular prejudice has been created against 
cold stored products which is not justified by the facts, and which would probably be 
dispelled if the facts were known and the real value of cold storage in the economy of 
food production and distribution is appreciated. 
ca The widespread agitation of the subject of cold storage in connection with the 

high cost of living” during the past three or four years has led to proposals of 
legislation restricting and regulating the industry, many of which have been based upon 
the misinformation and prejudice before mentioned. Some of the legislative con- 
sideration of the subject has doubtless been sincere and predicated upon a proper investi- 
gation of the facts—notably so in the case of the elaborate and extensive hearings 
conducted by the Committee on Manufactures of the United States Senate, and by a 
commission appointed by the Massachusetts House of Representatives to make 
exhaustive study of the facts as a basis for legislation. And it is not to be denied that 
the conduct of all dealings in food products should be subject to such restrictions and 
supervision as will protect the public health and welfare. But many legislators have 
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seized upon the widespread agitation, and the prejudice against cold storage created by 
false and misleading statements, to attack the industry as an enemy to the public 
interest; and these demagogues have added to the popular misunderstanding by 
unscrupulous or ignorant assertions, besides proposing the enactment of legal restraints 
some of which are unwise, unnnecessary and harmful. 

It is, however, not the purpose of this pamphlet to discuss the question of legislative 
restriction; the matter is mentioned only to emphasize the fact that no such restriction 
should be imposed: until the true relation of cold storage preservation to the public 
interest is understood and appreciated. It is rather the purpose here to set forth this 
relation in its true light and to aid in dispelling prejudice against a system that has 
grown up naturally in response to a public need and which is now affording facilities 
of incalculable value to the public in the conservation of food. 

A Homely Illustration.—Picture a village depending for its water supply upon a 
mountain stream. When the winter snows are melting and the spring rains abundant 
the stream is flush to over-flowing with its life-giving burden and the people of that 
village are supplied with water far beyond their needs; perhaps the stream carries away 
untouched and unneeded ten times as much water as the people of the village require. 
But when the summer droughts come the stream falls to a mere fraction of its springtime 
flush and gives to the people of the village no adequate supply. Without some means of 
conservation of the surplus in time of flush there may come even a famine for lack of 
water during the season of natural scarcity. But the people of the village are wise 
enough to understand the danger and guard against it. They select an appropriate 
place above the village and dam the stream to create a lake of reserve water which is 
filled to overflowing in the season of flush and from which an ample supply may be 
drawn when the stream itself becomes deficient. If they did not take this precaution 
they would be fools. 

Now this picture illustrates the general principle upon which is built up the pre- 
servation by cold storage of those foods whose production—or maximum production— 
ig seasonable. But there is an important difference which must be taken into con- 
sideration. The streams of butter and eggs and poultry that flow into our cities from 
great distances throughout the producing territory are not filled as with manna from 
heaven, or as the stream of water from the free hand of nature. The volume of their 
flow varies seasonably according to the nature of the product, but these streams are 
filled by the labour of man in directing and controlling and making available the forces 
of nature. Nature alone fills our streams with water and dries them up again and no 
amount of human labour or ingenuity can vary the supply except by conservation of 
the waste. Nature also causes the cow to give milk, the fowl to lay eggs and reproduce 
their kind, but to make these supplies of food available and sufficient, and to direct 
them into the streams that nourish our people requires human intelligence and labour 
and this, beyond satisfying the needs of the individual, can be induced only by ‘an 
adequate payment. The sources of our streams of food are lodged in the mountains 
of human labour—in the business pursuits of those who choose such fields of endeavour 
as their means of support and profit. So that when the season of flush production comes 
we must not expect a volume of supply so great that after the people have had all they 
want a great surplus can be thrown away and wasted—as is the case with the mountain 
stream of water. On the contrary we can expect a production even during the season 
of maximum, only equal to what can be disposed of at a price sufficient to encourage 
and justify that production. s 

If you will imagine the mountain stream of water to be filled only by the labour 
of men, pumping the water into it from the ground, you will readily see that even in 
the spring, when the supply is naturally excessive, the pumpers would not pump any 
more water into the stream than the consumers below would adequately pay for; and 
the waste, instead of occurring in the stream would be found in the underground 
courses; and when the dam was built the people of the village would have to pay the 
pumpers a living wage to induce them to fill the reservoir for future needs. 
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Now the cold storage warehouses are the dams by which we are enabled to increase 
the profitable production of many kinds of food beyond the momentary requirements 
in seasons of natural abundance. It is manifestly only by such increase of production 
beyond immediate needs that. the supply of these foods can reach its possible maximum; 
and it is only by a proper preservation of such surplus that the supply of them can be 
made sufficient during seasons when fresh production is naturally deficient. 


Variability of Production—Some understanding of the variability of production 
is necessary to an appreciation of the utility of cold storage preservation. To those 
who live in the country and are familiar with the facts of farm life this explanation 
may seem trite; but many of our city people have little conception of the fact that 
animal products vary in their natural seasons of supply in the same way if not to the 
same extent as do the supplies of vegetable products. Everybody knows that straw- 
berries, unless grown and ripened at great cost under glass, are obtainable from any 
one locality during a very few weeks only; and from all localities, by reason of different 
climatic conditions, during only a few months. During the rest of the year there are 
no strawberries to be had at all, except such as are preserved by canning. The same 
is true of other small fruits and berries, and of the tender vegetables. (Here in passing 
it is worth considering what would be the effect upon the production of these perish- 
able, short-seasoned small fruits and tender vegetables if there were no means of their 
preservation? Obviously a much smaller quantity would be raised and the total food 
supply greatly reduced.) Animal products vary in extent owing to a practical uni- 
formity in the season of natural reproduction. Cows give most milk after the calves 
are dropped and during the season of most abundant green food; and more calves are 
dropped in the spring than at any other season. There is a vast difference in the 
volume of milk production from season to season, reaching its maximum in May and 
June, thereafter gradually decreasing until a minimum is reached in the following 
winter. The production of butter and cheese varies even more than the milk flow 
because the demand for fresh milk is constant and imperative while butter and cheese, 
being less perishable, can be made in greatest quantity when the surplus of milk is 
great. 

The hatching season for all kinds of fowls is in the spring and early summer and 
at that season the production of eggs reaches its maximum. Egg production naturally 
decreases when extreme heat comes on, and falls off rapidly when the hens begin to 
moult—a process of shedding the feathers and replacing them with new. The moult 
begins im some sections as early as July, at others not until September or October, and 
is not usually finished until November. After the moult is finished and the fowls 
become fully fledged again, the spring pullets are usually old enough to lay eggs, so that 
in December the egg laying poultry is physically fit for free production; but hens will 
not lay much in extreme cold or when the ground is covered with snow unless they are 
very carefully housed and fed, and the rank and file of the farm poultry get no such 
care. Ege production as a whole begins to inerease in February when the weather is 
moderate, becomes large in March, reaches its maximum usually in April and May, 
declines steadily during the summer, falls off rapidly in September and October and 
reaches a minimum usually in November and December. But in December, as well as 
in January and February, the production is extremely variable, depending upon the 
weather conditions. 

Since the natural hatching season in different sections of the country extends from 
April to July, reaching its maximum in May and June, it is evident that the natural 
season for poultry whose character depends upon age is also seasonable. Apart from 
variations caused by artificial incubation, which are not sufficient to have much 
influence upon the poultry supply as a whole, the young chickens are chiefly “ broilers ” 
from late May to August and chiefly “roasters” from September to December, though 
small breeds of young chickens, spring hatch, are marketed fresh as broilers until the 
latter season. But when the young crop of chickens reaches maturity the cockerels 
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soon become coarse meated and tough and the pullets soon become fowls, so that after 
about December there is a great scarcity or entire absence of live poultry having the 
superior characteristics of young chickens fit either for broiling or roasting. Fowls, 
also, though obtainable fresh killed at all seasons, are in far the best physical condition 
to serve as acceptable food when about twelve to sixteen months old. 

Turkeys, hatched‘in the spring during the normal season, are rarely big enough to 
market until October, and few attain full growth until December. They are of the 
finest quality for food from late November to mid-January, after which the toms become 
coarse and staggy. There would be very few turkeys eaten after mid-January if people 
had to depend upon freshly killed birds, owing to the unfavourable physical character 
of the meat during the late winter, spring and summer. 


Necessity of Preservation.—Now it will be obvious to anyone who gives the matter 
any intelligent consideration that preservation of surplus is, in respect to many necessi- 
ties of life, a prime essential. The storage of water has already been indicated as an 
instance. The storage of ice for use during the warm season is another. Every kind of 
vegetable food, save such as may be imported from the tropics or raised expensively 
under glass, must be preserved from the summer or fall harvest for use in the non- 
productive season, months later. Methods of preservation have therefore always been 
essential to communities dwelling in northern latitudes and they have grown with the 
necessities of the people. Hard, dry, ripened grains are easily preserved, requiring 
only a dry storehouse in which they may be kept m their original condition for months 
without regard to temperature. Certain staple vegetables and fruits, as potatoes, 
onions, other roots and tubers, apples, pears and other durable fruits, have always been 
preserved for months after their harvest by simply placing them in cool, dry rooms and 
protecting them from freezing. Other more perishable vegetables and fruits have, 
from time immemorial, been preserved by drying and, for ages past, by cooking in 
sugar and hermetical sealing. And in answer to the same need butter and cheese and 
eges have been earried—long before the inception of cold storage—for months under 
conditions which though failing to preserve the quality acceptably were yet generally 
used because of the urgent need of relieving a natural seasonal scarcity of these foods. 
Modern cold storage is a direct result of the invention of mechanical refrigeration; and 
it has afforded the most perfect method of preserving many perishable foods in their 
original condition. Even those more durable fruits and vegetables formerly preservable 
for an extended period without it. can now, by the possible control of temperature, be 
carried in much more perfect condition and with a minimum of waste for a longer 
period; butter can be carried frozen for many months without appreciable loss of quality ; 
eggs can be carried for months with less effect upon their quality than would be given 
by a week’s holding under unfavourable conditions of temperature and humidity; the 
flesh foods that can in no other manner be preserved in their original, un-cooked con- 
dition, may, by freezing, be held for months with no change that can affect their 


wholesomeness or palatability. 

Cold Storage a Boon.—It seems evident that such a development as this should 
prove a boon to mankind. For it is obvious that upon the ability to preserve surplus 
production depends the profitable opportunity for fullest production. If the people 
of our country can consume, at a price sufficient to induce production, say a million 

there would be no inducement for the production of 


and a half cases of eggs a week or ) 
three million cases a week during the months of greatest productivity; but if, with a 


productive capacity of three million cases a week in April and May the production 
naturally falls to a half million cases in November and December, the greatest produc- 
tion is naturally encouraged by the ability to hold the surplus to the season of scarcity. 
Thus in all foods, any method of preservation which enables us to carry surplus from 
a season of maximum production to a period of natural deficiency, permits an increase 
of production, adds to the total food supply, and must, of necessity, lead to a lower 
average price than would result from a diminution of the supply. 
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This naturally leads us to a more detailed consideration of the effect of cold 
storage preservation upon price levels and to an analysis of the oft-made charges that 
dealers use the ability to carry goods in cold storage as a means of manipulating 
markets to their own advantage and the public injury. 


Economic Effects.—-Before the facts of the case in this respect can be understood 
clearly there are some general conditions of production and distribution that must be 
known, and one or two fundamental economic laws that must be accepted as inevitable. 
In the first place it should be considered—as will be obvious upon the most casual 
thought—that the eggs and poultry and milk products which supply our millions of 
population are produced upon millions of farms covering most of the agricultural 
territory of the entire nation. In the case of our larger cities the supplies of these 
articles are drawn from innumerable primary points situated at more or less distances 
away—up to perhaps fifteen hundred miles—and at equally great distances from each 
other. Under such conditions it is impossible that the producers, as a whole, or in 
any considerable part, can deal directly with the consumer. As a matter of fact the 
distribution is effected by several classes of intermediate tradesmen. Some of these 
collect the produce from farmers in their neighbourhood, or from country storekeepers, 
who receive it from farmers, usually in exchange for needed supplies of other kinds. 
By this means egg and poultry are aggregated at central points in quantity sufficient 
to permit proper and more or less uniform preparation for market and economical 
transportation over great distances. In the case of butter and cheese, creameries or 
factories are established at central points—either corporate enterprises or co-operative 
associations of farmers themselves—where milk and cream can be taken from a large 
surrounding territory and economically manufactured in large quantity. From such 
centers the product is shipped directly to consuming centers in all sections of the 
country. And in all consuming centers there are various classes of distributors by 
whom the products are received from interior shippers, classified according to quality, 
and directed to appropriate retail points for final distribution to individual consumers. 
Thus the fact will appear evident that there are many thousands of tradesmen gather- 
ing up these farm products in comparatively small quantities and aggregating them 
for transportation; also that there are many thousands of dealers in the centers of 
consumption, scattered over the entire country. Now, as a matter of fact, there is no 
combination between these various classes of collectors and distributors by which any 
unanimity of action in regard to the prices to be paid or demanded for the produce is 
possible or attempted. The business field in every phase of the industry is open to 
any one who wishes to engage in it. And there is no attempt to combine the dealers 
in any unanimity of policy as to the storage of surplus or the withdrawal of goods 
from storage. There are associations of shippers, organized for the discussion of 
public matters of mutual interest and for the encouragement of advanced methods 
of handling the products ; there are also associations of distributors in consuming 
centers organized for the collection and dissemination of trade facts which may be 
indispensible to a proper conduct of individual business. But these different and 
widely scattered associations make no attempt to coerce or control the business activi- 
ties of their individual members or to dictate their business policy in any respect 
whatever. 

Another fact that should be clearly understood is that the cold storage warehouses 
as a rule are public institutions open to and soliciting the patronage of all. Their 
owners do not, in most cases, own any of the goods stored; they simply sell space and 
guarantee proper temperatures. The storers of food in cold warehouses are legion and 
disconnected and there is no uniformity in their policy. 

(The writer makes these assertions in respect to the general distributing trade in 
butter, cheese, eggs and dressed poultry, from a personal knowledge, based upon many 
years of observation and close connection with the trade as a student and reporter of 
market conditions and prevailing values. But they can readily be shown to be true by 
any intelligent investigation). 
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One or two fundamental trade laws must also be considered before the economic 
effect of cold storage preservation can be understood and some of the fallacious state- 
ments in regard to it dispelled. These have to do with the general law of “ supply and 
demand.” ‘One is that as a general rule the demand for a commodity increases as its 
price declines, and decreases as its price advances. Another is that the current value 
of any article is the highest price at which the quantity urgently offered can be sold. 
This is manifestly true of any form of property. 

We must regard the trade in food products in the hght of our general social 
structure which is, so far, based upon individualism and not socialism. Our govern- 
ment and law recognizes the individual right to legally acquired property and the main- 
spring of business activity in all directions is profit. A food dealer buys and sells food, 
not as a philanthropist, but as a means of profit and livelihood. He is, at the same time, 
entitled to a feeling of satisfaction that he is performing a public service. And it is 
true that so long as free and unrestricted competition exists, he could not exact a profit 
- on his dealings unless he did perform a useful service, for otherwise he would be crushed 
out of existence by those distributors who are essential. So also the incentive to the 
withdrawal of food to cold storage is solely the opportunity to sell the goods later at a 
higher price and make a profit. 

But it can be shown that the ability to make a profit by such holding is coincident 
with the performance of a public service and not dependent at all upon any imaginary 
ability to inflict a public injury. 

The general utility of cold storage as a means of increasing the production of 
certain perishable foods has, perhaps, been sufficiently demonstrated. There is now a 
general recognition of the fact that the ability to carry butter and eggs and poultry and 
fish from seasons of flush production throughout the succeeding months of natural 
scarcity does provide our people with more or less liberal supplies when there would 
otherwise be a great deficiency, and that the institution of cold storage preservation is 
therefore a public benefit. It remains to be considered how the benefit is gained and 
what problems the individual dealer has to face when he undertakes to supply this 
public need in consideration of the profit that he may reasonably expect as a recompense 
for his investment and risk. 

First it is frankly to be stated that the business of earrying food products in cold 
storage, beyond the mere transient protection of goods in course of current distribution, 
is speculative. It cannot be otherwise. Some dealers who have established trade 
requirements that can be closely estimated for a future period, buy in the flush season 
and store against these known or approximately known needs; and these may claim that 
their purchases in advance of such requirements are not speculative. But as the out- 
put prices are always based upon current market values at the time of final output, and 
as these prices cannot be foretold, there is a strong speculative element in all such 
purchases. And the larger part of the stored goods is carried by wholesale merchants 
who depend upon the ‘open general market for the final outlet, and whose 
operations are necessarily purely speculative. But no manner of conducting the 
business of carrying surplus production can be conceived which is not speculative. In 
the season of flush production there is no means of knowing how much of the excessive 
supply can safely be carried to the future markets or what price may safely be paid for 
it; for the extent of the future shortage is variable according to weather conditions and 
other circumstances that cannot be known, and the extent of future demand for any 
particular article of food is affected by the supply and cost of other foods. Furthermore 
the knowledge of quantity being stored from time to time is incomplete and the reports 
obtainable from certain centers of storage are more or less unreliable, although they 
are gradually becoming more complete and trustworthy. ; 

The chief guide to individual merchants who store goods for a long hold is the 
previous season’s operations, modified, it may be, by general 


experience of the last 
5 f the volume of current production. As a matter of fact the 


reports and evidences 0 
82696—454 
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storage of these foods—butter, cheese, eggs and poultry—is not always profitable; 
‘sometimes large profits are made, but sometimes there are very serious losses, and if 
a term of years is taken the average result will be found to show only a very moderate 


profit. 

Uncertainty of Results——The great variation in the financial results of carrying 
these goods in cold storage will be understood as inevitable when the conditions sur- 
rounding production are considered. But first it must be understood that there can 
be no reasonable expectation of profit in carrying any of these commodities past the 
next following season of flush production, because while there may be some variation 
in the relatively low point to which values fall in the flush season this difference is 
never great enough to compensate for the cost of long holding and the lessened value 
of year old goods as compared with fresh production. There have been occasional 
instances when butter and poultry have been held longer than twelve months, but such 
cases are very exceptional and have usually resulted in losses to the original storer. 
Whenever the surplus carried in cold storage is found to be more than can be sold out 
at a profit during the succeeding period of scarcity it is the very general practice to 
force a clearance before the advent of the next flush season regardless of the losses that 
must be incurred by so doing—and this has always been the case, even before any legal 
restrictions were placed upon the length of time during which goods could be held in 
storage. 

To appreciate, therefore, the conditions under which the public can realize the 
benefits of cold storage preservation of surplus production these facts must be clearly 
borne in mind: that!there is no combination of dealers tending to any uniformity of 
action or policy; that the whole business of storing goods in a season of relative abund- 
ance to be sold in a later season of relative scarcity is conducted individually by 
thousands of dealers, each according to his own views as to the probability of profit; 
that the total quantity being stored or remaining in storage from time to time is not 
certainly known, but only indicated by partial information; that all goods stored must, 
in order to gain a profit, be put into consumption before the next season of flushpro- 
duction. 

Bearing these facts in mind the reader can put himself in the place of a dealer 
in these perishable foods with some appreciation of the problems that confront him 
both in the storage of the products and in their later withdrawal for sale. It is mani- 
fest that as the development of cold storage preservation has induced a production 
far beyond what would be profitable without it, there is nothing to stop the downward 
movement of prices in periods of maximum production save the demand for storage. 
But the views of dealers and speculative buyers as to the safe price to pay are always 
various and the decline is stopped normally at the point where enough buyers for 
storage will operate to bring the remaining supply to a parity with the consumptive 
demand at that price. But-there is never any certainty that the price paid for storage 
is Just such as to result in just the proper amount of withdrawal to supply later needs 
at just a reasonable amount of profit or at any profit at all, considering the proposition 
as a whole. The quantity withdrawn is never certainly known, the extent of future 
demand at any particular price level can only be estimated, and the extent of future 
current production is widely variable and unknowable. As the season advances and 
these unknown elements become gradually more clearly indicated the disposition to 
hold or force to sale the individual holdings varies according to individual interpreta- 
tion of the knowledge available. As a rule the first material reduction of fresh sup- 
plies sufficient to force a normal upward movement in prices to a point where stored 
goods can be sold at any profit at all—even a very slight profit—finds a good many 
dealers who own goods in storage ready to sell. Later, when the season of greatest 
natural scarcity is reached, holders of reserve stock are more or less free sellers accord- 
ing to their interpretation of the fuller knowledge of supply and demand then avail- 
able. Sometimes the conditions of fresh production in the season of natural searcity 
become so unfavourable and the reserve is found to be working down so rapidly, that 


ee 
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‘holders generally see a prospect for great shortage and withdraw stocks from sale 
for extreme prices; when the outcome proves to justify such expectations extreme 
prices aer realized and large profits may be made. But it is to be considered that 
when holders do realize extreme profits by holding a moderate quantity of stored 
goods to a season of exceptional scarcity, the scarcity would be still greater’ and 
prices still higher if the reserve had not been so held. So that when it is understood 


that prices must rise and fall strictly according to the supply available and the 
' demand at various price levels, it will be appreciated that the very fact that a profit 
is made by holding and selling is proof of a public benefit. But very often the con- 
- ditions of fresh supply during the seasons of natural scarcity—or the developments 
in respect to demand at a profitable relation to the price paid for stored goods—are 


unfavourable to holders of reserve and as the next season of increased production 


approaches more or less heavy losses must be incurred in order to force a clearance. 


So the occasional large profits realized must be considered in relation to the occasional © 


~ disastrous losses; and if the results of a series of years are analyzed it will be found 


that the average profit earned by carrying goods in storage is very moderate— 


certainly no greater than is reasonable in view of the investment and risk involved. 
| But of course some dealers and operators are more astute than others; some, through 
a keener judgment of trade conditions, get more benefit from the favourable seasons 


than loss from the bad seasons—and vice versa. But there is manifestly no means 
by which this matter of cold storage accumulation can be conducted with any 
certainty of making the accumulations exactly fit, at a minimum satisfactory profit, 
the later scarcity of fresh goods. Even if the whole business were organized as one, . 
and conducted by the wisest heads in the nation, it would still be impossible, because 
the storage must be undertaken in ignorance of the later conditions. 

But the public is safe from injury in any event; for the season’s yield must be 
sold before the next season of flush; and if, by too free a storage, prices are sustained 


for a time above the proper level, they are sure to fall below the normal level when 

the excess is forced to sale; and if a winter scarcity proves so great as to force prices 

to an extreme point, absorbing at the same time all the deficient amount of reserve 

carried, it is equally true that, had more been carried prices would have been higher - 
when the greater reserve was being accumulated. Such a condition is only evidence 

that through the natural inability to judge future conditions exactly, cold storage 

preservation has not fully performed its functions; and occasional conditions of 

extreme scarcity only serve to emphasize the violent fluctuations and extremes of 

prices for many articles that would be experienced if we had not adequate cold 

storage facilities. 

The True Lffect of Preservation—lf all these facts are considered it will appear 
that cold storage cannot be used to raise prices to an abnormal level, considering the ~ 
season as a whole. It is of course evident that after production has been increased ‘ 

by the ability to store surplus a stoppage or serious restriction of cold storage would, 


in the flush seasons of products stored, result in a lower fall of prices; but this would 


make so large a production unprofitable and curtail the yield by driving producers 
out of that particular line of work until prices in the flush seasons were again restored 
to a profitable level; and when that occurred the seasons of scarcity would become ~ 


E seasons of practical dearth except for those who could pay extravagant prices; and 
~ some kinds of goods, such as broiling and roasting chickens and turkeys that are fit to 


© increases to a point where, in the flush 
ties to storage, prices usually fall to about 
_ fair margin of profit to producers. 

: cannot make money by holding these pro 
f 


be obtained at all. It is also to be considered that 
given by the ability to carry surplus, the yield — 
season, despite the withdrawal of large quanti- 
as low a point as possible and afford any 
Further, it is to be considered that dealers 
ducts off the market and paying the charges 
and if they make a profit by selling it is © 


eat, at some seasons could not 
with the stimulus to production 


on them; they can only realize by selling, 
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proof that the goods were needed; it is also evident that if the market were deprived 
of the stored goods when sold, the scarcity would ‘be greater and prices higher 
through the increased competition to secure the lessened and deficient quantity. 

If understood, these considerations should demonstrate the economic necessity of 
cold storage, and disprove the fallacious assertions that dealers can use the holding 
facilities to the public injury. It remains to consider the common popular prejudice 
against cold stored products—a prejudice which is, however, gradually falling away 
as the subject is becoming better understood. 

No one would hesitate to eat bread in the winter and spring because they 
knew the wheat from which it is made was grown and stored away six months or a year 
ago. No one would balk at a luscious apple harvested in September and placed’ on 
the table in the following May or June. Every one knows that cheese of the usual 
type is not fit to eat until it has been “ripened” by weeks of curing—a process that is 
simply delayed by longer holding in artificially corrected temperatures. Butter car- 
ried for months in a frozen condition at temperatures about zero changes in character 
and flavour to no appreciable degree and is practically as good to eat as the day it was 
made. Eggs deteriorate in quality more or less according to the conditions surround- 
ing them after laying. In hot, damp weather they may become rotten in a week or 
two; in cold, dry air they keep sweet and fresh flavoured for months. Doubtless a 
perfectly fresh egg, kept cool and dry, is better when under a week old than one so 
kept for six to ten months; yet cold stored eggs put away in the best season and then 
of fine quality are far better in every respect up to six months’ proper cold storage 
than a large proportion of the eggs marketed as promptly as is usual from the western 
farms to the city consumer. And from October to January—and frequently to Feb- 
ruary inclusive—properly packed and carried cold storage eggs furnish an excellent 
and wholesome food when new eggs are so scarce as to be beyond the reach of nine 
consumers out of ten. Consumers are very likely to class all poor eggs as “cold 
storage,” whereas at many seasons they are far more.likely to have become poor 
because they were kept in less favourable surroundings. There is very rarely a time, 
even in the periods when fresh eggs are naturally very scarce, when good, sound, sweet 
flavoured, refrigerator eggs cannot be bought by New York consumers at 25 to 35 cents 
a dozen retail, according to the variable conditions of supply; and up to the time when 
new eggs become plentiful—usually during February—the stored goods of the better 
grades are of a quality which should prove an entirely satisfactory substitute for fresh 
stock that may cost 50 to 60 per cent more. ; 

Frozen poultry, if frozen when fresh and in perfect condition and properly car- 
ried, suffers no appreciable deterioration for months and up to the usual limit of com- 
mercial holding cannot be distinguished from fresh killed stock by most people. 
Furthermore, at some seasons poultry of certain kinds cannot be had at all except from 
the refrigerators, owing to the nature of the birds, their seasonable hatching period 
and seasonable growth. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY. 


Bearing upon the wholesomeness of cold stored foods much scientific investigation 
has been undertaken in recent years, the results of which have been widely published. 
The chief findings have been brought out very fully in the governmental investigations 
of the general subject of cold storage before alluded to, and we may fittingly conclude 
this pamphlet with a few extracts from such expert testimony, based upon careful 
scientific research. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly chief chemist of United States Department of 
Agriculture, in “Use of Cold Storage,” Senate Document No. 486 (pp. 4 and 5) says: 
“ Again, there are certain periods of the year at which certain food products are pro- 
duced in greatest abundance and at these periods the production is larger by far than 
the immediate demand. The application of cold in such cases may carry over a portion 
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of these products in a perfectly legitimate way for the benefit of the consumer at those 
periods of the year when the production of the article ceases altogether or is diminished. 
The exercise of cold storage in these cases seems to me justifiable, provided the period 
of detention is not so great as to cause appreciable deterioration.” 


BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM AN EXHAUSTIVE REPORT OF THE COMMIS- 
SION TO INVESTIGATE THE SUBJECT OF THE COLD STORAGE 
OF FOOD. COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
HOUSE DOCUMENT No. 17383, 1912. 


“ Oold storage is a highly important factor in the present system of distributing 
the food supply in this country. Indeed the services rendered by this agency are so 
great that cold storage must be regarded as practically indispensible to the general 
well-being.” (Page 12.) 


“The value of cold storage in increasing the available supply of perishable food 
products throughout the entire year is recognized by every person who has given 
intelligent study to this subject.” (Page 17.) 


“The members of this commissiin inspected cold-storage plants in different 
cities to observe the manner in which they are conducted. In general, conditions 
were found to be very satisfactory. It appears that scientific methods of refriger- 
ation are carefully followed. The larger plants are of modern construction, most of 
them having been built within the last ten years. The sanitary conditions in these 
plants are excellent; the temperatures are properly maintained, and the ventilation 
is adequate.” (Page 28.) 


“Instead of being a menace to the public health, cold storage has, in the main, 
exhibited itself as a great agency for the conservation of the vital resources of the 
population. It has enlarged, diversified, and enriched the food supply of the people. 
In the distribution of the food supply to the congested population of the great cities 
especially, cold storage is an indispensable factor. Without cold storage the crowded 
masses in the urban centres would be obliged to subsist on a dietary at once more 
meagre and more costly than that enjoyed at the present time.” (Page 32.’) 


“Professor William T. Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who ranks among the foremost experts on questions affecting the health of the people, 
characterized cold storage, in his testimony before this commission, as one of the 
most important and beneficial methods of food preservation. . . - Professor 
Sedgwick declared further: “So far as I am aware, there is no evidence whatever 
that cold storage is in any way prejudicial to the public health. On the contrary, 
it is one of the greatest aids to public health, in that it makes food more accessible 
and more abundant, and thus enables people to keep up their strength and avoid such 
diseases as scurvy, from which the human race formerly suffered so intolerably.” 
(Pages 32-33.) 


“The Hon. James Wilson, former Secretary of Agriculture, regards cold storage 
as a great benefit to humanity. ‘Itisisa great blessing,’ he declares, ‘to be able to 
put meat, vegetables and fruit into cold storage where they will keep. There is no 


doubt about that” (Page 32.) 
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BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONY AT THE HEARINGS BEFORE 
COMMITTEE. ON MANUFACTURES, U. 8S. SENATE, 
SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS, 1911. 


Dr. Mary E. Pennington, chief of Food Research Laboratory, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, a scientist who has probably devoted more research than any other 
into the effects of cold storage upon the quality and condition of certain foods, 
notably poultry and eggs, gave exhaustive testimony. The following extracts from — 
Dr. Pennington’s testimony bear directly upon the points discussed in this pamphlet: 


Dr. Pennington’s Testimony. 


Mr. Lirrierietp [Speaking of poultry]: How does the change that takes place 
at the end of 12 months of cold storage, 10 degrees F., compare with the change that 
takes place in the same product after 24 hours’ exposure under the same circum- 
stances before refrigeration ? 

Dr. Penninaton: * * * There would probably be a greater change in 24 hours 
if the temperature was from 65 degs. to 75 degs. than if the temperature was 10 
degrees F. for 12 months. 

Mr. Lirrterie.p: That is to say, the ordinary food product that is kept in the 
house, without being kept in a refrigerator, under ordinary circumstances would 
show more deterioration than the same food product kept in cold storage for 12 
months? 

Dr. Penninaton: If the atmospheric temperature should be over 60 degrees it 
would—that is in respect to chickens. * * We have at the expiration of 12 months 
[in storage at 10 degs. F.] a change which is fairly comparable with the change at 
the end of 15 days at 32 degrees F., and with the change at the end of 54 days in a good 
house refrigerator, and which is very much Jess than the change at the end of three 
days at a temperature of from 65 to 75 degrees. * * * 

Senator Cummins: As to meat kept hard frozen for 12; months; would a chicken 
so kept and eaten at the end of 12 months be injurious to the health of the person who 
ate it¢ ' 

Dr. Pennincton: T have eaten many of them and found them very palatable. 

Senator Cummins: But scientifically, you know of nothing, that is, you know of 
no change that has taken place that would result in injury to the person who ate it? 

Dr. Pennineton: I have not been able to find any change which would with our 
present knowledge, be called injurious. 

* * * * 

SENATOR Cummins: So, as a whole, you think if we were eating altogether chickens 
that had been hard frozen for 16 months, we would be eating better food than our fore- 
gathers and foremothers handled in the ordinary way; that is your conclusion, I take 
it? 


Dr. Peynineton: If the poultry has been properly handled before it is hard 
frozen, and our entire supply should consist of such poultry, I think it would be better 
poultry than we have been accustomed to heretofore, and better than most of what we 
have on our markets at the present time. 

* %* %* * 

Mr. Lirtierrm.p: You have investigated also during this period with reference to 
the subject of eggs, have you not? 

Dr.-Pennincton: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirtterie.p: Will you be kind enough to say to the committee whether your 
results with reference to eggs are practically parallel with the results you have des- 
cribed in connection with poultry ? 

Dr. PENNINGTON: The investigation or study of eggs has been practically along 
the same lines as the study of poultry. Eggs are more difficult to handle if anything 
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and keep in good condition than poultry. Nature has set a limit on eggs herself. An 
ege ordinarily will not keep in good condition under refrigeration for more than ten 
months—between nine and ten months generally—and it must be an extra good egg 
that will hold in good condition for ten months. Eggs that are to be kept under refrig- 
eration must be even more carefully selected than poultry which is to be kept hard 
frozen. The results of deterioration in eggs are more plainly detected by the consumer 
than are deterioration changes in poultry. By careful handling of eggs, just as by care- 
ful handling of poultry the quality [quantity] to the consumer can be enormously 
increased and the length of time during which eggs can be made available as food for 
the people can also be increased. ~ 


FROM THE TESTIMONY OF DR. WILLIAM J. GIES, PROFESSOR OF BIO- 
LOGICAL CHEMISTRY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


~ Mr. Lirrierretp: Have you had occasion to examine fish that have been the sub- 
ject of cold storage? 


Dr. Gigs: I have. 


Mr. Littterie tp: Please state to the committee what your experiments in that 
line have been. 


Dr. Gres: Briefly stated, fish in cold storage for a year, blue fish for example, and 
fluke—when allowed to thaw in my office on an ordinary table at room temperature 
after twenty-four hours (that is after the fish had softened) appeared to be practically 
identical with fresh fish of the same kind. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, TO INVESTIGATE THE 
COLD STORAGE INDUSTRY. 


A special committee was appointed by the Chicago Association of Commerce to 
investigate the subject of cold storage of food products and the methods involved 
therein. The members of the Committee were Arthur R. Reynolds, M.D., former com- 
missioner of health, Chicago; Marvin A. Farr, real estate; Edward Clifford, of Horn- 
blower and Weeks, stock brokers; William S. Kies, attorney and general counsel, 
Chicago and Western Indiana Railway; ©. D. Loper, of Mullen and Co., woollens. 

After months of careful study and investigation the committee made an exhaus- 
tive report on May 31, 1912, from which the following brief extracts are taken :— 

“Your committee finds at the outset that there is an unreasonable prejudice on 
the part of the public towards food products which have been in cold storage. This 
prejudice in many instances is unfounded; and in: others responsibility for such preju- 
dice is traceable directly to the retailer who sells food products unfit for consumption, 
many of which have never been in cold storage. The consumer finding the products 
tainted and unfit for use readily denominates the articles as cold storage products.” 

“ There is no more reason in our judgment for condemning cold storage because 
at some time bad products have come out of a cold storage warehouse, than to con- 
demn an orchard because at some time rotten apples have been found in shipments 
from it. 

“ Gold storage should not be blamed for the results of an inadequate local inspec- 
tion of markets and retail places in general.” 


“Tn reference to the charge that cold storage of food products causes a scarcity 
and an inflation in prices the fact appears to be that only a small percentage of the 
annual production of perishable foodstuffs is stored in cold storage warehouses. The 
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storage of these foodstuffs, however, makes it possible to supply the people of the 
great metropolitan centres in time of scarce production with the surplus of the time 
of plentiful production.” 


“Exhaustive examination of the statistics compiled under the direction of your 
committee, and a comparison of these statistics with the facts obtained by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, after exhaustive research demonstrate clearly that prices of 
butter, eggs, poultry and fish have been more uniform during the years since cold 
storage has become a factor in the case of food products than before that period. 
These statistics also show that taking an average for a period of years, prices on the 
whole have been lower than during the years when cold storage was unknown.” 


“Whatever prejudice members of your committee may have had against cold 
storage products at the outset of this investigation has been effaced. We are satisfied 
that if the public were as familiar with the facts and conditions in the case as we are 
that instead of protesting against them, consumers would in certain seasons demand 
cold storage products in preference to those supposedly fresh from the farm, but 
detained in delivery. There is much greater need of regulating the handling of 
perishable products by retailers wherever such products may come from, than for 
legislation regulating cold storage.” 


CONCLUSION. 


The foregoing considerations and evidence of scientific experts and distinguished 
investigators justify the conclusion that cold storage preservation of perishable foods 
is a most important public utility; that it permits and induces a large increase of 
production, adds to the total food supply, and must result in a lower average of prices 
than could occur without it. Also that cold stored products, when properly prepared 
and handled, are entirely wholesome and palatable, and worthy of the entire confi- 
dence of consumers. . 


ee 
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APPENDIX No. 11. 
SUMMARY OF COLD STORAGE CHARGES. 
Prince EDWARD ISLAND. 
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SUMMARY OF COLD STORAGE CHARGES—Continued. 
OntTaRIo—Continued. ‘ 
Ai 3 ee te Mec Rate er bri. season's. cc. ccs hin iy 20-004 onctay 
seas Fey: £0 a ane ; box monthes 3 neta cag, a etey see 5 re 
Hog Se Oe ed ae ae ee i | cyst: Pea OUR Rt MTT ete Emote F 
Other LEAT se ee AME IEE oe ne box orc-s per month........... 10-15 “ 
ARAN Spano = basket se LG as Seta. See OE ‘s 
PE fo, eS SAI eee Stes ie 100 1b. per season. .........7/. 50 be 
Evaporated onbe Sy EMERY A es % LOO Wy ae TLONGD Gere eee 6-123-50 cts. 
ecgerablesiien tae Matte eros . bag EMM OUtN Saree aewes 310s 
FF OO i eed eet ont oS crate EESEASON. (urbe ser tek 25 és 
2 sO PN eae eee : sf bus. ee OT Ales (Dieters ae 5 of 
PTO EU RR Nn So Se eRe ER ef 100 lb. ot Fo Gs peek DUR EL 50 se 
MANITOBA. 
AE LELED NG ties Re Pt, CPA Ee Rate perl00 1b. permonth.......... ,.. 123-15 cts. 
VE CULS It Ah Aton A eee ae: : SEAN on ats eae CGA 25 ate 
POUL NNO WA ey ca cee - aba ae Red rent 123-15-25-334 cts 
ESTE Wane A. yg) ice Bac ae et a ehce Lees he ci 12% cts. 
BUR CHA on 8. nck eR el, ss box She Da 0 8 doe oe 5 se 
(cor Agate ee ae A ae “ 100 Ib. BRE AE icc) 19h 9 
ON Nh a EES SEN SE aS cheese MEN Ose, cot, eS 10 rare) 5 
TO SRS See ORE ors SOO = case eo ica er 10 es 
PTR. SERIE Se Ae ef 100 lb. SEO ET Ms aed 15 : 
WAG LES 9 ers eee ae ays Y box 8, > ih oe ae 5 ss 
eek Tame eto oa bri. SS =. ae A ae 15 : 
Oe TUL ee ee Se 100 lb SEO) fa a ee ae ee 123 = 
Nee eel: Wat Ze keg - ae cone oka tess: ue 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
BULLOR RT eee ee eR oe Rate per 100 lb. per month eee oe 25-30 ets. 
LU ROS eet Reap ini Pee ss TOOT 828g | ae ol eon eae 15-25 be 
Poultrays:.) Swe oeee tetene es 100 lb. REE Ok Gor 2000) hae ‘ 
PESTS Se) iy: 4 Re Oe 4 100 lb. Ree eee 25 2 
Cheeses) 5 eRe ene Soe fs box SE AS ie AR ae aaa tare ee 10 “ 
oth eee Pe en eee as 100 lb. oS te Lae “ 
ETT 8 ates es Ce Vc aa eto % case SS), DAR ets eed dee 15 a 
PS CE Ean een eee i Se Sf SCABOD ac wana eee EO f 
B Bi gi yin ORAS: LEAS Dane “s ewt Son On thie yee os 20 
tA DUILES iam seeming cD : brl Coe UT oh ane OL pre 15 fi 
eho ate As, SMP ERED aig x box “ at ne ak = 1 Opa 
Other Hints a Be ‘ ve SS aan Nie tH Ai pes i es 
SN al Lite: SEAR NL AA Ce ve we bri. SSCL od Ort fe eee a 20 - 
Kegeiablestvat «anaes y 100 lb. bag per month......... 10 ee ‘ 
ped Ws Montes leks: Woot x crate? “penimonth sete 25 es 
rts nna ctiee tenet A Ae : sack TiS Gis Henn te 10 
ss Ps head ey OR olen ee oh cwt. SS Sioa! hae ee 10 Se 
Canned*Goods Sis 1 ee. o case (24 to e|s.) per month.. 10 a 
ALBERTA. 
Buena nee tee eee Rate perewt. permonth............ 25-30 cts. 
Meat as iios Bes Noten cyan es ¢ Ee, Shen A Reo 25-30% ie 
EL OULLT ean ge, ae a ee ee ae “ ee oa, tT Le a renee ne AR 30 = 
EST sift Seats eh Mors Pe Se fs ee Oo ne es Pe, 4 ae ee 20-25 “ 
LIOR eee a Pe “ 20-lb. pail per month.......... 3 
LAD PLES EAL I $ box DEE, MOntoy ee ee 10 ¢ 
Vegetables. att ele tiga a eee AP . cwt. ESHA Th kee ee 10 2 
BritisH CoLtumBIA. 
PS CCT ES < Me ere Mec ae Rate. per 100 1b. per month TEES Seg tee 20-25 cts. 
TRS lin ARS, Ne Es Sen an 100 Tbe. 5) Ap ares 15-20-25-334-50 cts. 
Poultry Stree Coe, ee pee is 100 lb. lab k A AU Te ae Ss ® 15-20-25-50 “ 
Cl Dies it 2 Bae bs tana ee é bre bot ate. ee 20-25-50-75 “ 
ERGDOTESA MT tee ee ok eee “s y £6 ie aes ee eed 25 cts. 
CHEESE me ss ees 2 ee ae S68) PT ep ORa Een 15-25 meee 
LEG Se ee oe Ey vA case SC Drie ey ae ee ee 12-13-15 cts 
Sea era hag AE | vi doz. of Ad TM Speen ae Ce Ol © he 
TAD DIES tapes Soar ee Alt : box +O hi enenae, Sree eens oe cts. 
Gikerghyiuite eae a tr a ss An aT eee een een 4-7 
a # TORT di AR C02 Oa 4 100 lb. tT pene ea hee ae 25 ee 
ae hoki Oe eae. gs doz. OD ieee Py" A ae? 
Vietetablesi nn hn one “ 100 lb. ee Eee eS 25 = 
YuxKON TERRITORY. : 
BULEY Nae Kon oc Rate perel 00's. a- ere een. Bone $3.00 
Megs tele ree. ct. * CO TAN NES oS Os Apne oe 3.00 
Poultrye pent os oh Ne eee s PS ey at SS EY RE eee age EN 3.00 
Fishy yd eee he a y ee CRA RL 4 gee en eee 3.00 
LTD ce Ae AP 2: xs PPO BEN PAN 3 Bs Amite tegen Mone oe 3.00 
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APPENDIX No. 12. 


4-5 GEORGE V. 


CHap. 22. 
AN ACT TO REGULATE COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 
[Assented to 12th June, 1914.] 


IS Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
and House of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows :— 


1. This Act may be cited as The Cold Storage Warehouse Act. Short title. 


9. In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires,— Interpretation. 

(a) “Minister” means “ the Minister of Agriculture”; 

(b) “cold storage” means the storage of articles of food at or 
below a temperature of forty degrees Fahrenheit, in a cold 
storage warehouse; 

(c) “cold storage warehouse” means an establishment in con- 
nection with which refrigerating machinery, or ice and salt, 
is used for the purpose of maintaining a temperature of forty 
degrees Fahrenheit, or below, and in which articles of food 
are stored for periods exceeding twenty-one days; 

(d) “articles of food”’ 4means butter, eggs, fish, poultry and 
meats, except meat in process of manufacture or curing, and 
such other foods as may be designated by Order in Ouncil. 


3. The Governor in Council may make such regulations as he Regulations. 
deems necessary or expedient, to provide for a supervision of all 
cold storage warehouses. 


4, Such regulations may provide,— Subjects of 
(a) for the licensing of all cold storage warehouses; Teele 
(b) for the inspection of all cold storage warehouses; 
(c) for a system of periodic and other reports by owners of cold 
storage warehouses showing the quantities in storage of the 
several articles of food; 
(d) for limiting the several periods of time during which the 
respective articles ‘of food may be held in cold storage; 
(e) for the inspection of food products before they are placed in 
cold storage warehouses, while they are in such warehouse and 
when they are removed therefrom, and ; 
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(f) for labelling or marking food products or packages of food 
products when placed in cold storage warehouse and when 
removed therefrom for sale. 


5. The Minister may appoint inspectors and other officers for 
carrying out the provisions of this Act and the regulations made 
thereunder. 


6. Any inspector or other officer so appointed may enter any cold 
storage warehouse, for the purpose of making an inspection or 
obtaining such information as may be necessary for the proper 
enforcement of the Act or the regulations made thereunder. And 
the owner, manager, superintendent storeman and other employees 
of every such cold storage warehouse shall give such inspector or 
other officer every assistance and facility for making such inspec- 
tion and shall give such full and correct information respecting the 
warehouse and its contents as may be required by the inspector or 
other officer. 


7. The provisions of this Act shall not be construed as apply- 
ing to refrigerated rooms in connection with hotels, restaurants, 
dining car services, retail shops, private houses, manufacturing 
establishments, other than packing houses, nor to refrigerator cars 
or steamships with refrigerated space. 


8. Any person, firm or corporation who contravenes any pro- 
visions of this Act or any regulation made thereunder, shall be 
liable, upon summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding two hun- 
dred dollars or to imprisonment for a term of six months, or to 
both fine and imprisonment. 


9. Every Order in Council and regulation made under this Act 
shall be published in The Canada Gazette and shall be laid by the 
Minister before Parliament within fifteen days after the com- 
mencement of the next session. 


ae ae or 


» 
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APPENDIX No. 13. 


10 EDWARD VIL. 


CEASE Oo: 


An Act to provide for the investigation of Combines, 
Monopolies, Trusts and Mergers. 


[Assented to 4th May, 1910.] 


IS Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate and House of Commons of Canada, enacts as 
follows :— 


1. This Act may be cited as The Combines Investigation Short title. 
Act. ® 
INTERPRETATION. 


2. In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires,— Definitions. 

(a) “application” means an application to a judge for an «Appli- 
order directing an investigation under the provisions of this #402.” 
Act; 

(b) “Board” means a Board of Investigation established « Board.” 
under the provisions of this Act; 

(c) ‘‘combine”’ means any contract, agreement, arrangement “Combine.” 
or combination which has, or is designed to have, the effect of 
increasing or fixing the price or rental of any article of trade or 
commerce or the cost of the storage or transportation thereof, 
or of the restricting competition in or of controlling the pro- 
duction, manufacture, transportation, storage, sale or supply 
thereof, to the detriment of consumers or producers of such 
article of trade or commerce, and includes the acquisition, leasing 
or otherwise taking over, or obtaining by any person to the end 
aforesaid, of any control over or interest in the business, or any 
portion of the business, of any other person, and also includes 
what is known as a trust, monopoly or merger; 

(d) “Department”? means the Department of Labour; “Depart- 

(e) “judge” means, in the province of Ontario, any judge Tee A 
of the High Court of Justice; in the province of Quebec, any 
judge of the Superior Court; in the provinces of Nova Scotia, 

New Brunswick, British Columb a, Prince Edward Island, Sas- 
VOL. I—94 katchewan 
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katchewan and Alberta, any judge of the Supreme Court; in 
the province of Manitoba, any judge of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and in the Yukon territory, any judge of the Terri- 
torial Court; 

“Minister.” (f) “Minister”? means the Minister of Labour; ee 

“Order.” (g) “order”? means an order of a judge under the provisions 
of this Act; 

“Prescribed.” (i) “prescribed” means prescribed by this Act, or by any 
rule or regulation made thereunder; 

“Registrar.” (i) “ Registrar’? means the Registrar of Boards of Investiga- 
tion appointed under this Act. : 

ADMINISTRATION. 
- Adminis- 3. The Minister shall have the general administration of 


tration. this Act. 


Registrarof _ 4. The Governor in Council shall appoint a Registrar of 

poares Boards of Investigation, who shall have the powers and per- 
form the duties prescribed. 

Appointment 2. The office of Registrar may be held either separately or 

ane f in conjunction with any other office in the public service, wud 
in the latter case the Registrar may, if the Governor in Council 
thinks fit, be appointed by reference to such other office, 
whereupon the »erson who for the time being holds such 
office or pertcfrus its duties shall, by virtue thereof and 
without thereby being entitled to any additional remuneration, 
be the Registrar. 


ORDER FOR INVESTIGATION. 


Order for | %. Where six or more persons, British subjects resident in 

nvessigeh°2 Canada and of full age, are of opinion that a combine exists, 
and that prices have been enhanced or competition restricted 
by reason of such combine, to the detriment of consumers or 
producers, such persons may make an application to a judge 
for an order directing an investigation into such alleged com- 
bine. 

Application 2. Such application shall be in writing addressed to the 

for order. : ad : 2 S 6 
judge, and shall ask for an order directing an investigation into 
the alleged combine, and shall also ask the judge to fix a time 
and place for the hearing of the applicants or their representa- 
tive. . 

Formof | 3. The application shall be accompanied by a statement 

eye sectinie forth,— 

(a) the nature of the alleged combine and the persons be- 
lieved to be concerned therein; 

(6) the manner in which the alleged combine affects prices or 
restricts competition, and the extent to which the alleged com- 
bine is believed to operate to the detriment of consumers or 
producers; 
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(c) the names and addresses of the parties making the appli- 
cation and the name and address of one of their number or of 
some other person whom they authorize to act as their repre- 
sentative for the purposes of this Act and to receive communi- 
cations and conduct negotiations on their behalf. 

4. The application shall also be accompanied by a statutory Declaration 
declaration from each applicant declaring that the alleged com- °f *PPicants- 
bine operates to the detriment of the declarant as a consumer 
or producer, and that to the best of his knowledge and belief 
the combine alleged in the statement exists and that such com- 
bine is injurious to trade or has operated to the detriment of 
consumers or producers in the manner and to the extent de- 
scribed, and that it is in the public interest that an investiga- 
tion should be had into such combine. 


6. Within thirty days after the judge receives the applica- Hearing of 
tion he shall fix a time and place for hearing the applicants and *PPl“aton. 
shall send due notice, by registered letter, to the representative 
authorized by the statement to receive communications on behalf 
of the applicants. At such hearing the applicants may appear 
in person or by their representative or by counsel. 


7. If upon such hearing the judge is satisfied that there is Order for 
reasonable ground for believing that a combine exists which is eee | 
injurious to trade or which has operated to the detriment of ae 
consumers or producers, and that it is in the public interest 
that an investigation should be held, the judge shall direct an 
investigation under the provisions of this Act; or if not so satis- Adjournment 
fied, and the judge is of opinion that in the circumstances an Soe ate 
adjournment should be ordered, the judge may adjourn such 
hearing until further evidence in support of the application is 
given, or he may refuse to make an order for an investigation. 

2. The judge shall have all the powers vested in the court of Powers of 
which he is a judge to summon before him and enforce the @s* 
attendance of witnesses, to administer oaths, and to require 
witnesses to give evidence on oath or on solemn affirmation (if 
they are persons entitled to affirm in civil matters), and to pro- 
duce such books, papers or other documents or things as the 
judge deems requisite. 


S. The order of the jucge directing an investigation shall be Transmission 
transmitted by him to the Registrar by registered letter, and Sean 
shall be accompanied by the application, the statement, a certi- Registrar. 
fied copy of any evidence taken before the judge, and the statu- 
tory declarations. The order shall state the matters to be 
investigated, the names of the persons alleged to be concerned 
in the combine, and the names and addresses of one or more of 
their number with whom, in the opinion of the judge, the 
Minister should communicate in order to obtain the recommend- 
ation for the appointment of a person as a member of the 


Board as hereinafter provided. 
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APPOINTMENT OF BOARDS. 


9. Upon receipt by the Registrar of the order directing an 
investigation the Minister shall forthwith proceed to appoint a 
Board. 


10. Every Board shall consist of three members, who shall 
be appointed by the Minister under his hand and seal of office. 


i. Of the three members of the Board one shall be appointed 
on the recommendation of the persons upon whose application 
the order has been granted, one on the recommendation of the 
persons named in the order as being concerned in the alleged 
combine, and the third on the recommendation of the two 
members so chosen. 


12. The persons upon whose application the order has been 
granted and the persons named in the order as being concerned 
in the alleged combine, within seven days after being requested 
so to do by the Registrar, may each respectively recommend the 
name of a person who is willing and ready to act as a member 
of the Board, and the Minister shall appoint such persons mem- 
bers of the Board. ’ 

2. For the purpose of obtaining the recommendations referred 
to in subsection 1 of this section it shall be sufficient, as respects 
the applicants, for the Registrar to communicate with the. 
representative mentioned in the statement as authorized to 
receive communications on their behalf, and as respects the 
persons concerned in the alleged combine it shall be sufficient 
for the Registrar to communicate with the persons named in the 
order, as the persons with whom the Minister should communi- 
cate for this purpose. , 

3. If the parties, or either of them, fail or neglect to make 
any recommendation within the said period, or such extension 
thereof as the Minister, on cause shown, grants, the Minister 
shall, as soon thereafter as possible, select and appoint a fit 
person or persons to be a member or members of the Board. 

4. The two memkers so appointed may, within seven days 
after their appointment, recommend the name of a judge of any 
court of record in Canada who is willing and ready to act as a 
third member of the Board, and the Minister shall appoint such 
judge as a member of the Board, and if they fail or neglect to 
make a recommendation within the said period, or such extension 
thereof as the Minister on cause shown grants, the Minister shall, 
as soon thereafter as possible, select and appoint a judge of any 
court of record in Canada to be the third member of the Board. 

5. The third member of the Board shall be its chairman. 

6. A vacancy in the membership of a Board shall be filled in 
the same manner as an original appointment is made. 
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13. No person shall act as a member of the Board who is one Persons dis- 
of the applicants for the Board or who has any direct pecuniary ee 
interest in the alleged combine that is the subject of investiga- 


tion by such Board, or who is not a British subject. 


14. As soon as possible after all the members of the Board Notice of 
have been appointed by the Minister, the Registrar shall notify ¢ Se 
the parties of the names of the chairman and other members of 


the Board. 


15. Before entering upon the exercise of the functions of Oath of office. 
their office the members of the Board shall take the following 
oath — 


That I am a British subject. 

That I have no direct pecuniary interest in the alleged com- 
bine that is to be the subject of investigation. 

That I have not received nor will I accept either directly or 
indirectly any perquisite, gift, fee or gratuity from any person 
in any way interested in any matter or thing to be investigated 
by the Board. - 

That I am not immediately connected in business with any 
of the parties applying for this investigation, and am not acting 
in collusion with any person herein. 


16. The Department may provide the Board with a steno- Clerical 
grapher and such clerical and other assistance as to the Minister assistance to 
appears necessary for the efficient carrying out of the provisions , 
of this Act. The Department shall also repay any reasonable 
and proper disbursements made or authorized and certified by Disburse- 
the judge who grants the order directing the investigation. noite 


17. Upon the appointment of the Board the Registrar shal] Commence- 
forward to the chairman copies of the application, statement, tn 
evidence, if any, taken before the judge, and order for investi- 
gation, and the Board shall forthwith proceed to deal with 


the matters referred to therein. 
INQUIRY AND REPORT. 


18. The Board shall expeditiously, fully and carefully Inquiry. 

inquire into the matters referred to it and all matters’ affecting 

the merits thereof, including the question of whether or not 

the price or rental of any article concerned has been unreasonably 

enhanced, or competition in the supply thereof unduly restricted, 

in consequence of a combine, and shall make a full and detailed Heport +0 

report thereon to the Minister, which report shall set forth the *’"*™ 

various proceedings and steps taken by the Board for the 

purpose of fully and carefully ascertaining all the facts and 
circumstances 
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circumstances connected with the alleged combine, including 
such findings and recommendations as, in the opinion of the 
Board, are in accordance with the merits and requirements of 
the case. 

2. In deciding any question that may affect the scope or 
extent of the investigation, the Board shall consider what is 
required to make the investigation as thorough and complete 
as the public interest demands. 


19. The Board’s report shall be in writing, and shall be 
signed by at least two of the members of the Board. The 
réport shall be transmitted by the chairman to the Registrar, 
together with the evidence taken at such investigation certified 
by the chairman, and any documents and papers remaining in 
the custody of the Board. A minority report may be made and 
transmitted to the Registrar by any dissenting member of the 
Board. 


20. Upon receipt of the Board’s report and of the minority 
report, if any, a copy thereof shall be sent free of charge to the 
parties and to the representative of any newspaper in Canada 
who applies therefor, and the report and minority report, if 
any, shall also be published without delay in The Canada 
Gazette. The Minister may distribute copies of the report, and 
of any minority report, in such manner as to him seems most 
desirable, as a means of securing a compliance with the Board’s 
recommendations. The Registrar shall, upon payment of such 
fees as may be prescribed, supply a certified copy of any report 
or minority report to any person applying for it. 


24. Whenever, from or as a result of an investigation under 
the provisions of this Act, or from or as a result of a judgment 
of the Supreme Court or Exchequer Court of Canada or of any 
superior court, or circuit, district or county court in Canada, 
it appears to the satisfaction of the Governor in Council that 
with regard to any article there exists any combine to promote 
unduly the advantage of the manufacturers or dealers at the 
expense of the consumers, and if it appears to the Governor in 
Council that such disadvantage to the consumer is facilitated by 
the duties of customs imposed on the article, or on any like article, 
the Governor in Council may direct either that such article be 
admitted into Canada free of duty or that the duty thereon be 
reduced to such amount or rate as will, in the opinion of the 
Governor in Council, give the public the benefit of reasonable 
competition. 


22. In case the owner or holder of any patent issued under 
The Patent Act has made use of the exclusive rights and privileges 
which, as such owner or holder he controls, so as unduly to limit 
the facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supply- 
ing, storing or dealing in any article which may be a subject of 

trade 
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trade or commerce, or so as to restrain or injure trade or 
commerce in relation to any such article, or unduly to prevent, 

limit or lessen the manufacture or production of any article or 
unreasonably to enhance the price thereof, or unduly to prevent 

or lessen competition in the production, manufacture, purchase, 

barter, sale, transportation, storage or supply of any article, such 

patent shall be liable to be revoked. And, if a Board reports Jurisdiction 
that a patent has been so made use of, the Minister of Justice may pe anes 
exhibit an information in the Exchequer Court of Canada pray- baie 

ing for a judgment revoking such patent, and the court shall 
thereupon have jurisdiction to hear and decide the matter and 


y . 


to give judgment revoking the patent or otherwise as the evid- 
ence before the court may require. 


23. Any person reported by a Board to have been guilty of Combines 
unduly limiting the facilities for transporting, producing, manu- Foe" Nactare 
facturing, supplying, storing or dealing in any article which trade or | 
may be a subject of trade or commerce; or of restraining “™Pero™ 
or injuring trade or commerce in relation to any such article; 
or of unduly preventing, limiting or lessening the manufacture 
or production of any such article; or of unreasonably enhancing 
the price thereof; or of unduly preventing or lessening competi- 
tion in the production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, 
transportation, storage or supply of any such article, and who 
thereafter continues so to offend, is cuilty of an indictable 
offence and shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding one thous- Penalty. 
and dollars and costs for each day after the expiration of ten 
days, or such further extension of time as in the opinion of the 
Board may be necessary, from the date of the publication of 
the report of the Board in The Canada Gazette during which 
such person so continues to offend. 


SITTINGS OF BOARD. 


24. The sittings of the Board shall be held at such times Sititngs of 
and places as are fixed by the chairman, after consultation with Bee 
the other members of the Board, and the parties shall be noti- 
fied by the chairman as to the times and places at which sittings 
are to be held: Provided that, so far as practicable, the Board 
shall sit in the locality within which the subject-matter of the 
proceedings before it arose. 


25. The proceedings of the Board shall be conducted in Proceedings. 
public, but the Board may order that any portion of the pro- 
ceedings shall be conducted in private. 


26. The decision of any two of the members present at a Decisions | 
sitting of the Board shall be the decision of the Board. 


27. The presence of the chairman and at least one other Quorum. 
member of the Board shall be necessary to constitute a sitting 
of the Board. 
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28. In case of the absence of any one member from a mect- 
ing of the Board the other two members shall not proceed, 
unless it is shown that the absent member has been notified of 
the meeting in ample time to admit of his attendance. 


29. Any party to an investigation may appear before the 
Board in person or may be represented by any other person or 
persons, or, with the consent of the Board, may be represented 
by counsel. 


30. Whenever in the opinion of the Minister the public 
interest so requires, the Minister may apply to the Minister of 
Justice to instruct counsel to conduct the investigation before 
@ Board, and upon such application the Minister of Justice may 
instruct counsel accordingly. The fees and expenses allowed 
to such counsel by the Minister of Justice shall be paid out of 
such appropriations as are made by Parliament to provide for 
the cost of administering this Act. 


31. If, in any proceedings before the Board, any person 
wilfully insults any member of the Board, or wilfully interrupts 
the proceedings, or without good cause refuses to give evidence, 
or is guilty in any other manner of any wilful contempt in the 
face of the Board, any officer of the Board or any constable may 
take the person offending into custody and remove him from 
the precincts of the Board, to be detained in custody until the 
conclusion of that day’s sitting of the Board, and the person so 
offending shall be liable, upon summary conviction, to a penalty 
not exceeding one hundred dollars. 


WITNESSES AND EVIDENCE, 


32. For the purposes of an investigation the Board shall 
have all powers which are vested in any court of record in civil 
cases for the following purposes, namely: the summoning of 
witnesses before it, and enforcing their attendance from any part 
of Canada, of administering oaths, and of requiring witnesses to 
give evidence on oath or on solemn affirmation (if they are 
persons entitled to affirm in civil matters) and to produce such 
books, papers or other documents or things as the Board deems 
requisite to the full investigation of the matters into which it 
is inquiring. 

2. Any imember of the Board may administer an oath. 

3. Summonses to witnesses and all other orders, process and 
proceedings shall be signed by the chairman. 


$3. All books, papers and other documents or things pro- 
duced before the Board, whether voluntarily or in pursuance of 
summons, may be inspected by the Board, and also by such 
parties as the Board allows. 
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34. Any party to the proceedings shall be competent and Parties as _ 
may be compelled to give evidence as a witness. Pa TEESES. 


35. Every person who is summoned and duly attends as a Expenses of 
witness shall be entitled to an allowance for attendance pital wine vtaie 
travelling expenses according to the scale in force with respect 
Lo witnesses in civil suits in the superior courts of the province 
in which the inquiry is being conducted. 


36. If any person who has been duly served with a sum- Failure of 
mons and to whom at the time of service payment or fender’ Goce to 
has been made of his reasonable travelling expenses according produce 
+o the aforesaid scale, fails to attend or to produce any book, thai 
paper or other document or thing as required by his summons, 
he shall, unless he shows that there was good and sufficient 
cause for such failure, be guilty of an offence and liable upon 
summary conviction to a penalty not exceeding one hundred Penalty. 
dollars. 


37. The Board may, with the consent of the Minister, employ Experts. 
competent experts to examine books or official reports, and to 
advise it upon any technical or other matter material to the 
investigation, but the information obtained therefrom shall not, 
except in so far as the Board deems it expedient, be made public, 
and such pats of the books, papers or other documents as in 
the opinion of the Board are not material to the investigation 
may be sealed up. 


REMUNERATION AND EXPENSES OF BOARD. 


38. The members of a Board shall be remunerated for their Remuner- 
services as follows :— a 
(a) To the two members first appointed an allowance of five 
dol’ars each per day for a time not exceeding three days 
during which they may be actually engaged in selecting 
the third member of the Board. 
(b) To each member an allowance at the rate of twenty 
dollars for each day’s sitting of the Board. 


39. Each member of the Board shall be entitled to his actual Travelling 
end necessary travelling expenses and an allowance of ten dollars “7°” 
per day for each day that he is engaged in travelling from or © 
to his place of residence for the purpose of attending or after . 
having attended a meeting of the Board. 


40. No member of the Board shall accept in addition to his Acceptance of 
travelling expenses and allowances as @ member of the Board erehibited. 
any perquisite, gift, fee or gratuity of any kind from any person 
in any way interested in any matter or thing that is being inves- 
tigated by the Board. The acceptance of any such perquisite, 


gift, 
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gift, fee or gratuity by any member of the Board shal! be an 


offence, and shall render such member liabe upon summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding one thousand do.lars, and he 
shall thereafter be disqualified to act as a member of any Board. 


41. All expenses of the Board, including expenses for trans- 
portation incurred by the members thereof or by persons under 
its order in making investigations under this Act, salaries of 
employees and agents, and fees and travelling expenses of 
witnesses, shall be allowed and paid upon the presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor, approved and certified by the chair- 
man of the Board, which vouchers shall be forwarded by the 
chairman to the Registrar. The chairman shall also forward tu 
the Registrar a certified and detailed statement of the sittings 
of the Board, and of the members present at each of such sittings. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


42. No proceedings under this Act shall be deemed invalid 
by reason of any defect of form or any technical irregularity. 


43. Evidence of a report of a Board may be given in any 
court by the production of a copy of The Canada Gazette purport- 
ing to contain a copy of such report, or by the production of a 
copy of the report purporting to be certified by the Registrar 
to be a true copy. 


44. The Minister shall determine the allowance or emounts 
to be paid to all persons, other than the members of a Board, 
employed by the Government or any Board, including the 
secretaries, clerks, experts, stenographers or other persons per- 
forming any services under the provisions of this Act. 


45. The Governor in Council may make such regulations, not 
inconsistent with this Act, as to him seem necessary for 
carrying out the provisions of this Act and for the efficient 
administration thereof. 

2. Such regulations shall be published in The Canada Gazette, 
and upon being so published they shall have the same force as 
if they formed part of this Act. 

3. The :egulat ons shal! be laid before both Houses of Par'ia- 
ment within fifteen days after such publication i Parliament is 
then sitting, and if Par'iament is not then sitting then within 
fifteen days after the opening of the next session thereof. 


46. The Minister shall lay before Parliament, within the first 
fifteen days of the then next session, an annual report of the 
proceedings under this Act. 


47. Subsection 1 of section 12 of The Customs Tariff, 1907, 
is repealed. 
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48. This Act shall not be construed to repeal, amend or in R.S., ¢. 125, 
any way affect The Trade Unions Act, chapter 125 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, 1906. 


SCHEDULE. 
Form 1. 
APPLICATION FOR ORDER DrirectTING AN INVESTIGATIONe 
“The Combines Investigation Act.” 


Section 5.) 


In THE MATTER of an alleged combine [here state shortly the 
nature of the combine). 

To the Honourable [here insert the name of the judge], a Judge 
(or, Chief Justice as the case may be] of the [here insert the tatle 
of the court). 

The undersigned are of opinion that a combine exists [here 
state shortly the nature oj the alleged combine] and that prices 
have been enhanced [or, competition has been restricted by 
such combine, as the case may be] to the detriment of consumers 
for, producers, as the case may be]. 

The undersigned therefore apply for an order under “The 
Combines Investigation Act” directing an investigation into 
such alleged combine. - 

[Here state— 

(a) the nature oj the alleged combine and the persons believed to 
be concerned therein; and, 

(b) the manner 1 which the alleged combine affects prices or 
restricts competiiion, and the extent to which the alleged combine ts 
believed to operate to the detriment oj consumers or producers, as 
the case may be.] 


STATEMENT ACCOMPANYING -APPLICATION FOR ORDER. 


The undersigned hereby authorize: . 4.n8ssnss-+ sag sate > of 
a ee [give name and place of residence] to act 
as our representative for the purposes of ‘“The Combines Inves- 
tigation Act,”’ and to receive communications and conduct 


negotiations on our bchalf. 
The 
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The names and addresses of the persons applying for the 
aforesaid order are as follows — 


Names. Addresses. 


/ 


STATUTORY DECLARATION ACCOMPANYING APPLICATION FOR 
ORDER. | 


CANADA: 
PLOWINCE Ola ok. yee ae ; 


do solemnly declare :-— 

1. That the alleged combine operates to my detriment as a 
consumer [or, producer, as the case may be]. 

2. That to the best of my knowledge and belief the combine 
alleged in the foregoing statement exists and that such combine 
is injurious to trade [or, has operated to the detriment of con- 
sumers, or, producers, as the case may be] in the manner and to 
the extent described. 

3. That it is in the public interest that an investigation 
should be had into such combine. 

And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing 
it to be true, and knowing that it is of the same force and effect 
as if made under oath, and by virtue of The Canada Evidence 
Act. 
Declared belore sme at), senna eee in the county of 
Sareea Attssel ena tee tS eee ae CAR COT eed eee 19.. 


Form 2. 


OrvER Direcrina INVESTIGATION. 


“The Combines Investigation Act.” 
(Section 7.) 


IN THE MATTER of the application of [here insert the names of 
applicants], dated the........ Cay Ofgi, tase Bue eaves, BA ont 6 ee 


*A declaration as above must be made by each applicant. 
for 
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for an order directing an investigation undcr “The Combines 
Investigation Act” into an alleged combine [here state shortly 
the nature of the combine]. 

Pepomtonourable <<. +--+; - ++ essences eee ee ; 
a Judge [or, Chief Justice, as the case may be] of [here insert the 
name of court] after having read the application of [names of 
applicants], dated the........ Cay Olsen fers aie eee 19 5, 
the statement and statutory declarations accompanying the 
same and the evidence produced by the said applicants, am 
satisfied that there is reasonable ground for believing that a 


combine exists [here describe nature of combine] which is injurious — 


to trade [or, which has operated to the detriment of consumers, 
or, producers, as the case may be], and that it is in the public 
interest that an investigation should be held, and I do therefore 
direct that an investigation be held, under the provisions of the 
said Act into the following matters, that is to say: [here set out 
the matters to be investigated. | 

The names of the persons alleged to be concerned in the 
alleged combine are [here insert names and addresses] and I am 
of opinion that the Minister of Labour should communicate 
with [here insert the name or names with, in each case, the address] 
in order to obtain the recommendation for the appointment of 
a person as a member of the Board of Investigation on behalf 
of those concerned in the said alleged combine. 

Waved ates fis ot weet Hise AEE Gayiol ee, oan are 19: 


OTTAWA : Printed by CHARLES Henry PARMELEE, Law Printer to 
the King’s most Excellent Majesty. 
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APPENDIX No. 14. 
MEMORANDUM BY MR. WAY. 


INLAND REVENUE—CANADA. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES STANDARDS BRANCH. 


Curer INSPECTOR’S OFFICE, 
Ortawa, January 21, 1914. 


To the Commission on High Cost of Living. 


The Weights and Measures Law of Canada and the Weights and Measures 
‘nspection Service are exclusively concerned with the accuracy and inspection of all 
weights, measures and weighing machines used in trade, and have no jurisdiction 
over the accuracy of the “weight” and “measure” delivered—or what may better 
be termed dishonest short weight and measure. 

The above is clearly apparent by reference to section 30 of the Act, where a 
‘distinction is made between a measure and a container, vessel or package. 

The position taken in the past is that dishonest weight is common fraud, the 
public being entitled to protect themselves under the common law. 

The result is the Weights and Measures Inspection Service affords no protection 
to the public other than to see that the apparatus used in trade pass a periodical 
biennial—in some cases, annual inspection. 

The apathy and reluctance of the public, and the dependence of the retailer 
upon the few wholesale supply houses, failing responsible Government supervision 
over quantitative weight, opens the door to many questionable practices that 
undoubtedly have some bearing on the high cost of living. 

The chief factor contributing to the high cost as regards retail trade and 
weights and measures, is the increase of packed goods—in which regard the absence 
of the Government supervision is most apparent. Soda biscuits for instance are 
sold by the package—on which is printed “not sold by weight.” A customer asks for 
one pound, and is given a package—the aforesaid labelling protecting the trader from 
all prosecution. Butter is sold by the pound, but never weighed, and the quantity 
delivered is not represented as being sold ag one pound, the entry on the bill being 
“ 1—Creamery—35e,” 

Consider the vast quantities of Prepared Breakfast Food, all of which is sold 
by the “ package,” without any reference to weight or protection therefrom. 

Your attention is drawn to extracts from American laws appended hereto that 
meet such conditions, and which according to articles in “The annals” have had a 
great bearing on the cost of living. 

An important contributory factor to high cost is the general introduction of 
automatic computing weighing machines. These machines indicate simultaneously 
with the weight, the cost of the article weighed—the result is money-weight. «or 
example a “roast” is called for, placed on the scale, and the rice at once is called 
$1.35—no weight is mentioned. The action is so swift that although the weight is 
indicated on all such machines on the public side, the latter are unable to reckon 
the value. In this year’s Weights and Measures amendments provision is made for 
the inspection of these computing charts, but the lack of Government inspection of 
B weights delivered” again leaves a clear road to fraud, because the bill of sale reads 
“ Beef Roast—$1.85.” If the meat is 22 cents a pound and the customer weighs the 
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meat at home and finds an excess charge is made, action cannot be taken even under 
the common law because the “ weight” is not given on the bill, and the “roast,” not 
the “ quantity,” is sold and delivered for $1.35. 

With Government “weight” and “ measure” inspection and supervision, a few 
test cases in a city, and one or two prosecutions, the public would get what they pay 
for. 

In connection with the preceding and with the questionable practice, so preva- 
lent, of selling such large collective articles as potatoes, apples, etc., by measure, it 
strongly advocate an amendment to the Weights and Measures Act, to the following 
effect: “All commodities, other than liquids, shall be sold by weight.” (This would 
also control packages.) 

T am unable to quote any law enacting same, the nearest being the New York 
State law, which only specifies certain commodities that must be so sold . 


Expenditure and CVosts,—The expenditure for the Weights and Measures Inspec- 
tion Service for the last year was $131,344.17—of which $100,696.52 was collected in 
fees. This is for the present periodical duties of inspection and stamping. 

The introduction of Short Weight Inspection duties would necessarily greatly 
increase the number of officers and expenditures, and become a Government obliga- 
tion. 

Tt is most desirable, in my opinion, to emphasize that the Weights and Measures 
Inspection Service should be administered as a protective service only—not in any 
way as revenue producing. 

Nevertheless, fees must be largely perpetuated to prevent indiscriminate and 
paralysing demands for inspection. Canada is of vast territory, and it would only 
geem necessary to have short weight supervision in the large cities, requiring but a 
few additional officers, but of high qualifications. 

Tt might not be inadvisable to mention that this same question has been agitated 
in England for several years, but the Imperial Government do not seem disposed to 
act, for in March, 1911, the President of the Board of Trade, replying to a question 
in the House, said: “ The whole question of short weight and measure has been 
under the consideration of the Board of Trade for some time past, and inquiries were 
still being pursued. The question was by no means free from difficulty, and he was 
not at present able to say what the result of the inquiries would be ”__and nothing 
has yet been done. 


Cheese Commission Report.—This report, in my opinion, has very little bearing 
on the cost of living—but will serve to emphasize the vital need of efficient weights 
and measures inspection—since the same is the fundamental of household economy, 
and is inseparably associated with the daily life of every man, woman and child. 

I would refer you to the paragraphs marked on pp. 8, 10, 14, 15. 


Milk Bottles—The records of the Standards Branch show many tests on milk 
bottles—all of which were found short with the exception of some from Winnipeg 
which were found 8-8 percent too large. The shortages reported are :— 

Bottles from Montreal, 1909— 

1 quart-bottle—83 drams short—1:25 per cent short. 
2 1-pint bottles—6 drams short—2 per cent (approximately). 

From Ottawa, 1909— 

Quart-bottles—3 ounce short—1-25 per cent short. 

Pint bottles—} ounce short—1-25 per cent short. 
From Toronto, 1910— 

1 4-pint bottle, 5 per cent short. 

(One of 2-gross.) 

From Woodstock, 1911— 

2 pint-bottles—3 ounces short—15 per cent short (wine measure). 
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From Toronto, 1912— 
1 pint-bottle (sample)—8} per cent short (This resulted in exportation of 
16,000 bottles.) 
From the above it will be noted shortages average between 14 and 3 per cent. 


The results of Inspection.—According to a letter on file from The Diamond Flint 
Glass Co., of Toronto, March, 1911, they evidently figure on there being 10 per cent 
of culls if bottles are inspected. 

This will raise the price per gross. If a fee of 50 cents per gross is charged for 
inspection—since it would be contrary to present weights and measures regulations to 
exempt them from an inspection fee—this would also advance prices. 

The Ottawa Dairy are on record as using 750 gross per annum—which at above 
fee would mean an additional expenditure of $375 per annum. 

Added to which the life of a bottle upon the statement of the same company is 
only about six months. 

Mr. Fyfe, my predecessor, gave this question considerable attention in 1910— 
amongst other things, there is a statement on file that the bottle manufacturers would 
have little cause for complaint if the toleration’ of error for pints and quarts were 
fixed at 14 and 20 drams. 

That is, such bottles should be allowed a toleration: Pints of 4% per cent approx.; 
quarts of 3 per cent approx. 

This would defeat inspection—whilst a more rigid accuracy would send up prices. 

Government inspection or supervision is, in my judgment, an obligation under 
the Weights and Measures Act—but there is a doubt whether the possible advance in 
the price of milk to meet the charges of increased accuracy, would not outweigh the 
average shortage under the present non-inspection system. 

Concluding—the chief relation between weights and measures inspection and the 
cost of living is, that after an instrument has been inspected and stamped, a trader 
can deliver short weight or measure without hindrance from any Government official— 
upon packed and canned goods, there is no protection, and against dishonest pilfering 
in retail there is only ineffective recourse to common law. j 

Attached please find extracts from U.S.A. Laws re packet goods, ete. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) E. O. WAY, 
Chief Inspector. 


EXTRACTS FROM OTHER LAWS re WEIGHTS AND MEASURES STATE oF New York. 


Milk Bottles— Bottles and jars used for the sale of milk or cream shall have 
clearly blown (or moulded) or otherwise permanently marked, in the sides or bottom 
of the bottle, the name, initials, or trademark of the manufacturer and a designating 
WUMUET j. <ne8 a: ” (the latter being furnished by the State Department). 

“ Any manufacturer who sells milk and cream bottles...... that do not comply as 
to size, marking, etc., with the provisions of......shall suffer a penalty of $500.” 

“ Any dealer who knowingly uses for the purpose of selling milk or cream, jars or 
bottles. .....that do not comply...... shall be deemed guilty of giving false or insuffi- 
cient measure.” 

Note: Practically the same provisions hold good in Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Detroit, and other states and cities. 


Packages, etc_—New York State-——“ When commodities are sold or offered for sale 
in containers. .....whose size is not otherwise provided for by statute, the net quantity 
of the contents...... or a statement that the specified weight includes the container, 
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the weight of which shall be marked, shall be plainly and conspicuously marked, 
branded or otherwise indicated on the outside, etc......” 

“ A ‘Qontainer’ shall include any carton, box, crate, barrel, half-barrel, hamper, 
keg, drum, jug, jar, crock, bottle, bag, basket, pail, can, wrapper, parcel or package.” 


Method of Sale—New York State.—“ All meat, meat products and butter, shall be 
sold or offered for sale by weight, all other commodities not in containers, shall be sold 
or offered for sale by standard weight, measure or numerical count, and such weight, 
measure or count shall be marked on a label or tag attached thereto; provided, how- 
ever, that vegetables may be sold by the head or bunch.” 

Another important clause comes from the Massachusetts law. 


Short Weight.—“ Whoever, himself or by his servant or agent......gives or 
attempts to give falde or insufficient weight or measure shall for the first offence be 
punished, etc......” . 

This is necessarily a corollary to an inspection of weighing. 

Personally I am disposed to prefer the suggestions of the Incorporated Society of 
Inspection of Weights and Measures of England in the matter of sales—the principal 
two being (1) All goods offered for sale by retail in packages which have previously 
been made up and set aside with a view to sale, shall be sold by weight and not by 
price only without any reference to weight. 

(2) That of all packages which are not equal in weight (net weight) to any one of 
the Board of Trade Standards of Avoirdupois, shall have the represented net weight 
clearly marked on the outside. 

Nore: Advocacy of this clause is based upon the possible saving in marking or 


_ printing all packages, wrappers or labels with weight values—any package not marked 


would be assumed by the inspecting officers to be a i-pound, 4-pound, #-pound, L; 
pound, ete. It would also assist in eliminating odd and irregular weights in net con- 
tents. 

A precedent to the above can be found in the Provincial Bread Act, administered 
by municipal officers. 


(Initialed) E. O. W. 
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APPENDIX No. 15. 


MEMORANDUM.—Adulteration and Inspection of Food Stuffs. 


Of the many directions in which existing laws seek to make selfishness impotent 
and to disject ignorance, my personal experience for thirty years past has been con- 
fined to that which deals with foods, drugs and agricultural fertilizers. Fraud in 
manufacture and sale is not peculiar to the classes of articles named; but, from the 
fact that food is in universal demand, its manufacture and sale offer tempting 
facility to fraud. To substitute, in whole or in part, an article of low value for one 
of high value is an irresistable temptation to the selfish manufacturer and vendor; 
and where the ignorance of the consumer makes it impossible for him to distinguish 
between the genuine and the surrogate, he is sure to become the prey of imposture. 
New discoveries in material and in processes of manufacture have made, and con- 
tinue to make, it more and more possible to imitate recognized. and well known foods, 
and thus to defraud the unwary purchaser. Recognizing this fact, Canada, in common 
with all other civilized countries, has enacted laws which are designed to protect the 
public in the matter described. . Our Food Act is known as the Adulteration Act, and, 
in its original form dates from 1876. Since first being placed in our statute book 
it has been considerably modified, conformably to experience gained. Even as now 
written it is by no means perfect, although statistics in my posession prove beyond 
question that a great change for the better has taken place in our foods since 1876. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty found in making the Act effective from the first was 
the vagueness attaching to the use of names of the various foods in ordinary use. 
Every one thinks he knows the meaning of such terms as flour, sugar, milk, cheese, 
ete., but when a case involving the definition of these terms comes before the courts, 
it by no means follows that the matter is as simple as it looks. A large part of the 
work done under the Adulteration Act has consisted of studies made with a view to 
legally defining foods. In consequence of progress made in this direction we find it 
comparatively easy to declare adulteration where it exists, and to secure judgment. 
It by no means follows that some changes in definition may not yet be justifiable. 
I might illustrate this in the case of butter. Following English precedent, we have 
ruled that not more than 16 per cent of water may be present in legal butter. I am 
convinced that this limit is still too wide. Country butter of good quality seldom 
contains more than 9 or 10 per cent of water; and we have ample records to prove 
that butter as known to our mothers seldom contained more than 10 per cent of water. 
It is sufficiently evident that, to buy water at the present price of butter is a bad 
investment. Butter-making is now in the hands of factories, some of these being 
of very large capacity. It is to their manifest advantage to retain the largest amount 
of water in their product that the law allows. Hence we seldom find so-called creamery 
made butter with less than 15 or 16 per cent of water. It has been found possible to 
eause butter to retain as much as 30 per cent of water, and several samples recently 
in our hands actually contained this amount. Of course these cases will be prose- 
cuted; but their occurrence indicates how necessary it is that the public should be 
protected by law. 

Perhaps the most important improvement in the food law now apparent is such 
a change in the modus operandi as shall make it apply to importations of foodstuffs 
into Canada. I have knowledge of shipments of adulterants for pepper and other 
spices having no food value, being delivered at Halifax. These adulterants we found 
in samples of pepper bought at retail in many widely separated towns in Canada; 
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and it goes without saying that the whole shipment found its ‘way into commerce. 
Had we been able to stop this shipment at the port of entry and to refuse its 
admittance into the country, just so much money as was paid for it by defrauded 
consumers would have been saved to them. J am endeavouring to secure such a 
change in administration of the Act as shall meet cases of the kind. It is certain 
that the cost of living is increased unnecessarily by every case of fraud. The man 
who pays the price of legal butter for an article containing 30 per cent of water 
when the price of butter is 30 cents a pound is paying 5 cents too much on each 
pound he buys. Otherwise expressed this means that on the assumption that the 
butter he buys is needed for nutriment, then, in order to obtain necessary nutriment 
he must purchase 6 pounds in order to get the nourishment that should have been 
found in 5 pounds of legal butter; and the cost of living, so far as this item is con- 
cerned, is increased 20 per cent. Articles which I have noted as particularly subject 
to adulteration of the kind referred to, and which might equally well have been used 
to illustrate the subject are: Baking powders, catsups and other sauces; coffee; con- 
densed milk; cream of tartar; flavouring extracts of many kinds; honey; ice cream; 
jams and jellies; lard; lime juice; maple sugar and syrup; milk; olive oil; vinegar. 

Cattle foods (bran, shorts, etc.) are necessarily inspected from time to time, in 
order to check known tendencies to fraud in these articles. Fertilizers, insecticides 
and many drugs have been shown to lend themselves to sophistication, and to require 
-trequent inspection. 


(Signed) A. McGILL: 
Janury 30, 1914. 


«8269647 
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APPENDIX No. 16. 


MEAT INSPECTION IN CANADA. 


Memorandum for the Veterinary Dvrector General—Prepared by James Audley. 


SUMMARY. 


(1) Number of Establishments and totals of animals slaughtered each year from 
start of meat inspection. Per cent of increase over last year also shown. 

(2) Hog Killings of, Canada, Denmark and Ireland. Irish live stock exports. 
Sheep stock of Canada and New Zealand. 

(3) Condemnations on cattle and swine, year ending March, 1918, showing: 
per cent for tuberculosis, also an estimate of monetary loss on hogs. 

(4) Live Stock Receipts at Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg, year ending Decem- 
ber, 1913. Note heavy calf receipts Montreal. 

(5) Provincial Killings and per cent of total slaughter eight months ending Nov- 
ember 380, 1913. 7 

I would draw your attention to the enormous export of cattle to the United States. 
for the past eight months and which total up 185,201. 

Toronto market is now about the highest on the continent, $9 being paid for 
cattle on that market in the past few days. 

The imports of sheep for immediate consumption being 162,422; besides this. 
importation of live animals there is a lot of Australian and New Zealand mutton 
coming to British Columbia and western Canada and also beef from Australia. 

Owing to the heavy hog killings out west, eastern establishments are drawing a 
lot of hog products from as far west as Vancouver, and a lot of bacon, ete., is being 
shipped to the United States from western establishments. 

I might say that of total cattle slaughtered, calves represent about 23 per cent. 


JAMES AUDLEY. 
Janury, 1914. 


Live stock slaughtered in Canada at inspected establishments :— 


No. 
—- Establish-} Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
ments. 
7 months ending Marchal 1908 scsi set E ocepe eee 28 131, 660 86, 049 861, 989 
Year ending Mame hi 11909 ne cralrecste ais votes Uhoys teks epee tener 32 298, 241 191,792 1,532,796 
Year ending Marohe al OO i eens ck ko eisacten sneer acta 30 384, 789 257,049 1,261,496 
. Year ending Ly Eeey afl ob got deen KO) Veen are SR Rete sees Oe nr ccio ths | 32 411,308 329,017 1,452, 237 
Year ending March 31, 1912....... Di scas) eid 3 op eat ame 32 408,401 376, 4387 1,852,997 
Year ending March ole 1 Glo wcmereace okie cre cutsend dante are 32 450,390 455, 647 1,607, 741 
Year ending March 31, 1914 (estimated iacgasssciciaeers = 34 546, 000 491,000 1,646, 000 
April 1 to November 30, shows increase of over previous 
Re Aon atid tera ab ak cla iaiein  Pan Bextra = ees al laine sane c 29-76% | 9-00% 3°75% 


ese Ss. TK 
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Trish and Danish hog tek compared ith Canadian, Bloveut months ending 
November 30, 1913 :— 


SEP OLATC CERES Eee AEE oa eh a i woe cai ha canst u maaote te OR NCRE cee arene ver eee ae 5 1,099,091 
PID VATINELE KOPPERT Ane nn hoe RUS oes ace stele brn SRN Vale vaneNaie car ora ole Stal: 2,011,350 
(Chir Bie aiy OS ae Caee ed 2 ee EON ee 7 Rens. COs ea anne tena ae Oe on a cae 1,405, 582 


*Almost all of which is exported to England in the shape of bacon. 


Ireland exported same period live animals :— 


(OORT COS | CAR Aa nS ca ai Moon ie Un a ee Ae oR Rema Fa Re AR. art es Err 1,050, 718 

SSHOOD gnc ee sings << eetete em rales vine efals wainie niepeibin's = Ba hisye rin = Woe Flo aa sialsp Meats 637, 712 

dT Cea eS URE RIEL cres a Rai ae en BLE Staten eae dah) SRN SANA oa < 162,556 
SHEEP. 


Canada compared with New Zealand :— 


——- Canada. New Zealand. 


ea aee COTS bee ee ie wy TS, I es ee Oe 2,141,000 | 23,996,000 


Year ending Marck 1913, Canada imported 229,743 sheep from United States for slaughter. 
New Zealand exports yearly about 5,000,000 carcases of lamb and mutton. 


Last Nevember Swift & Co., Chicago, were reported to be freezing 25,000 sheep 
to supply their Winnipeg trade. 

P. Burns, Calgary, states that 75 per cent of all sheep illed in his Calgary plant 
were from Montana, U.S.A. 

Condemnations on cattle and swine year ending March 31, 1913 :— 


CATTLE. 
Number of Number of Per cent 
Carcases. Condemnations. | Condemnations. 
IRGNed GArCASGSMer ya net tee ng Cu ehuts Seca eetee nh oar ADO OBO | Seah baie ceicene fa 0] Sacnatstne nr eee 
Condemned for tuberculosis. .. .... -- iiss ts | eI on oan SPs 2,080 55 p-c. 
" QUINCE soe bona RU MOGBESROeM|| cla" cmRtc oDaDD 1,700 45 p.c. 
Rotalicondemuavions:at.nti swe citar s\|eicle eens om oe ree 3,780 100 p.c 
Portions— } é 
Condemnedifor tuberculosis . ......5 00. +e. [eens s caters eee 16,691 15.50 p.c. 
" other causes. ........-.. Sh Aral caer toner ep tt cae 91,256 84.50 p.e. 
otal condemhavions... 4 Vhs: vee | eerste dels 107,947 LOOT >) pie; 
SWINE. 
CC Cr>— OOo 
Number of Number of Per cent 
Carcases. Condemnations. | Condemnations. 
Raed GAT CASES 0) chic. ne ccinaeclesee sees eae se tnee ae Th COZ CMe oncrenron as 
Condemnec for Habenculosis-nuasioto make Aide ts 05 Ee ete eee eee 2,155 70 p.c. 
" other causes.......--- Sa ane eh ee i ea 938 30 p.c. 
Total condemnations...... 6.50 + cre efeeser screenees. 3,098 100 p.c 
Portions— 
Condemned for tuberculosis...... ©... --seeeees fecter cree ce reres 382,184 88 p.c. 
" Obber-causes. o8)i0. Lic. d ee en etnies ar lrennier 49,000 12 p.e. 
Total condemnations.. ...... botadll Goa leet eke ane 431,184 | 100 p.c. 
82696—474 


ea es AA 
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The monetary loss on above is very difficult to arrive at. 

One house in Toronto showed their loss on hogs to be around 5 cents per hog 
killed. 

Another house situated in a district where the percentage of tubercular affected 
animals is very high gave their loss at 10 cents per hog killed. 

The losses in Western Canada while not as high as Ontario and Quebec for tuber- 
cular affection, is high for other causes, and a conservative estimate would be, I think 
about 5 cents per hog killed, which would amount to about $80,000. 

No statistics available of losses on cattle. 

Live stock receipts at sale yards in Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg year ending 
December 31, 1913 :— - 

TORONTO. 
Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Calves. 
367,977 174,776 346,367 58,854 
The calf receipts are equal to 12% per cent of all bovine animals or 1 to 7. 


MONTREAL. 
Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Calves. 
198,337 146,947 193,445 117,854 


The calf receipts are equal to 37 per cent of all bovine animals or 1 to 11s. 


WINNIPEG. 
Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Calves. 
78,228 53,748 173,640 6.310 


The calf receipts are equal to 74 per cent of all bovine animals or 1 to 13. 


You will note the very heavy receipts of calves at Montreal almost equal to the 
cattle receipts but this does not begin to represent the thousands that are disposed of 
otherwise and goes a long way to help the shortage of the present and coming years. 

Provincial killings for April 1 to November 30, 1913, and percentage of total 
slaughter :— 


Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 

ORTATIO So. Ne tation ete een ten area ote tee 155,774 128,472 594,966 
37% 302% 54% ° 

QuGheerra use Poramtacce eta, ceed este Busters salma 164,085 138,466 214,711 
39% 33% 20% 

NE AMiLONS ee ela cle: aete rote, lefol toret eters 46,102 43,782 110,080 
11% 10% 10% 

PAB Grta-S. ue cieeagel osveu clement open si emnols 29,972 50,604 104,235 
1Jo:* 12% 93% 

Saskmtchewanls. «12. se els) levels sole 4,404 5,081 18,148 
1% 13% 13% 

British Columbia...) 1 «i aren meee 16,700 32,272 50,785 
4% 8% 44% 

Prince Bdward Island and Maritime.. 1,474 20,478 8,466 
0.30% 5% 0.75% 

TOCA tert ater isl sense cio) Je) oa, Menem oN mioke 418,511 419,155 1,101,391 


Extract from the Nor’-West Farmer, January 20, 1913. 


Cattle receipts at the Winnipeg stock yards for the past five years, with the aver- 
age estimated prices per year, are as follows: In 1912, 101,044; 1911, 102,726; 1910, 
190,517; 1909, 169,458; 1908, 170,088; at $5.483; $4.644; $4.553; $3.764, and $3.53 per 
ewt., respectively. It is interesting to note that the highest prices each year have 
been in the month of July. It is also interesting to know that last year’s average price 
is almost one dollar per ewt. higher than in 1911, and practically two dollars higher 
than in 1909. In spite of the falling off of 70,000 head since 1909, the total value 
of the cattle last year was $193,870 more than it was three years ago. 


Totalovaluc. cattle for 10Lo swe eo es ee ee eee 
Total valuordattle for 19143 % oe ee eae ee uae ee 
Total value cattle for 1910;.... ..-t+ «0 «<o © ss me | 9,068,011 


Total value cattle for 1909s s.02 20 eke ewe el ewe We ee eee. oue 
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APPENDIX No. 17. 
Ottawa Journal, April 25, 1914. 


AVERAGE FAMILY PAYS $30 PER ANNUM AS RESULT OF FIRES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA—FIRE WASTE, THROUGH INSUR- 
ANCE TOUCHES THE POCKET OF EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND. 
CHILD IN THE NATION—GREATER CARE ADVOCATED, 


By E. ANDREW. 


The following extracts from the stirring address of Mr. Franklin H. Wentworth, 
Secretary of the National Fire Protection Association, to the members of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association at Toronto, shows the great ravages of fire, how it 
effects every person in America and contains excellent suggestions for fire prevention 
and reducing fire hazard and insurance rates. - 

The awakening of a people to any great economic fact concerning their publie 
or private welfare is always a matter of profound importance. The .recoguition by 
the people of the economic significance of the fire waste has been retarded both in the 
United States and Canada by an attitude of mind, bred by residence in a country of 
apparently boundless natural resources. 

The Dominion of Canada has suffered frightfully in the matter of its standing 
timber. ; 

A perforated water-pipe has evolved the automatic sprinkler, the best fire-fighting 
engine yet devised, and ten thousand reports of fires on the National Association 
records fail to show where sprinkler systems have failed to hold the blaze in cheek or 
extinguish it, unless there was something abnormal about the fire or some fault in 
the equipment or in the water supply. About eighty per cent of all these ten thou- 
sand fires on record ‘occurring in properties equipped with automatic sprinklers were 
extinguished by the operation of ten sprinkler heads or less. 

As the automatic sprinkler came into use the insurance companies began to 
grant liberal reductions for their installation. 

Tt is obvious that insurance rates cannot be reduced irrespective of the loss ratio 
without forcing insurance companies who mean honestly to pay their losses, to retire. 
Capital invested in underwriting is not so irrevocably fixed as capital invested in publie 
service corporations using public property or rights of way. Such investments can 
be controlled easily by the State, but capital invested in underwriting can easily seek 
other channels and withdraw when undesirable burdens are placed upon the com- 
panies, thus leaving the business world without the desired indemnity. 

Every one pays.—Our waste of $3 per capita per annum means that every man, 
woman and child in America pays three dollars per year for fire waste. 

That means that the man with the average family, his wife and three children, 
a family of five, pays $15 per year fire tax. The United States Government in its 
report adds to this fire waste the cost of maintenance of fire departments, which is. 
as much more. ‘his means thirty dollars per year for the average family. 

Now, if on some blue Monday in every year a representative of the Government 
was to come around and ask each man for a cheque for $30 to pay his share of the 
national carelessness, then he would realize what he is paying. Now we do not realize 
it because the tax is indirect. 

The big manufacturers and merchants know that this fire expense is a tax. They 
equip their premises with automatic sprinklers. They put in protective apparatus. 
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They get the lowest insurance rate they can because it helps them to compete; but 
the man in the street, the ordinary man, does not know how this fire waste is paid, 
Take wool, for example. Wool in the warehouse is insured—that is a tax. It is 
insured in transportation, and there it pays a fire tax. It is insured in the textile 
factory where it is worked up into cloth. It is insured in the clothing, store, insured 
in the tailor shop, in the department store, and all the way along this fire tax is added 
to the cost, and when you buy a coat you pay it. Every stock of goods that is insured 
carries this tax, and it is passed along to the ultimate consumer. The masses do not 
know that they pay it. They do not realize that when they buy a hat, or a pair of 
shoes, or a suit of clothes, or anything which goes through the regular channels of 
industry, production, distribution and exchange, they pay a tax. Not realizimg it 
they are indifferent to fire. They think fire does not affect them. 


Immense loss—The fire loss in the United States and Canada for the last ten 
years has averaged $250,000,000 a year. What could you do with that? You eould 
build roads, build canals, improve your harbours, build battleships—if you have no 
jess medieval use for your iron. You could do a great many things with $250,000,000 
ayear. What does that mean? That means $30,000 an hour, $500 a minute; it means 
that every ten minutes we are burning the equivalent of a comfortable $5,000 home. 
What country can stand a drain like that? Suppose we were to throw into the sea 
$250,000,000 in wheat or corn or cotton, or lose $250,000,000 out of our two national 
treasuries. Then we would realize that we were being impoverished by this waste. 
But we have lost the faculty of being moved by an ordinary fire. In Europe a 
$100,000 fire shocks the entire country. All the papers in Continental Europe 
comment on it, wanting to know how it occurred, who was responsible for it, whether 
the conditions in the city where it occurred can be found elsewhere so that 
such a fire might be duplicated. But here in America, if we take up the morning 
paper and do not find two or three $100,000 fires we think nothing has happened. 

We are the most careless people with matches on the face of the earth. In 
Europe, if you want matches you have to go where they are kept. In America matches 
are everywhere; on our bureaus, in our desk drawers; on the mantle-piece, hbrary 
tables; in all our old waistcoat pockets in the closet; if we waké up in the middle of 
the night and reach out and cannot find a match we feel insulted. Every match is a 
potential conflagration. ‘There is no reason why any man who loves his family 
should have any match in the house except the match which lights only on the box. 
These strike-anywhere matches, if they are dropped on the floor and stepped on, will 
frequently ignite the skirts of women. This match is particularly dangerous to the 
child. The child is an imitator. He sees his older brother or his father or mother 
light a match. That is a dramatic thing. It is going to stick in his mind; he will 
remember it until he can get hold of one of these little fire sticks and see what he 
can do with it, and perhaps burn his little body. 


Indirect taxation.—The fire waste touches the pocket of every man, woman and 
child in the nation; it strikes as surely but as quietly as indirect taxation; it merges 
with the cost of everything we eat and drink and wear. The profligate burning every 
vear of $250,000,000 in the value of work of men’s hands means the inevitable 
impoverishment of the people. This fearful loss spread over the entire business 
world of America is beginning to manifest its impoverishing blight. The people 
feel it without yet being awake to its cause. Their awakening is retarded by the 
prevalence of the foolish notion that the insurance companies pay this colossal tax. 
But how could they, and remain solvent? They are mere collectors and distributors 
of that portion of this tax which)is represented by their policies. Half of it they 
never touch; it falls upon the householder direct. San Francisco and Chelsea do 
not pay for themselves. The people of Canada and Massachussetts help pay for 
them. And next year San Francisco and Chelsea, risen from their ashes, may help 
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4o pay for your cities and ours. There ig one way in which we can escape the 
periodical paying for one another, and that is for us both to begin rational building 
construction and then protect what we have builded against fire. 

The building of proper flues and chimneys is especially necessary in connection 
with residences. ‘Then we must have a general revision throughout the country of 
our building codes. We must stop the building of a certain shoddy class of build- 
ings, and we must limit the height of buildings. In Boston we limit them to 125 
feet. I learn that in Montreal the limit is 130’feet. It is too late for a limit to be 
established in New York. New York is no longer a city; New York is a disease. 
The latest achievement in New York is a building of fifty-five stories. 

; They have recently established a fire college in New York where firemen from 
different parts of the country go to study. A couple of firemen from Philadelphia 
attending this college last week were asked this question: What would you do with 
a water-tower if a fire broke out in the fifty-fifth story of a building? One of the 
Philadelphians looked at the other and said “ We are out of our class; we don’t have 
to fight fire in Heaven in Philadelphia.” A friend of mine in New York declares in 
all sobriety that on Manhattan Island a greater number of people travel greater dis- 
tances vertically every day than horizontally. Tf anything’ like the earthquake in San 
Francisco were to occur and the people in downtown New York were precipitated into 
the street they would pile up four deep. However, they declare they are in no danger. 


Placing Blame.—We must begin to place the responsibility upon the individual 
for fires. It is difficult to do that, I know, and yet it can be done. In France, if you 
have a fire and that fire damages your neighbour’s property, you have to pay your 
neighbour’s loss. That is very educative. It would be a very good thing if we had 
such a law in America. We can fix responsibility, however, and we can change our 
attitude of mind towards the man who has fires. When we look upon the man who 
has a fire as one who has done an unneighbourly thing; as one who is a public offender 
unless he can prove that he was in no way responsible for that fire; then we will have 
begun to make headway. We must, have inquiry into the causes of all fires, not merely 
an inquiry into the fire which is suspected to be the work of some incendiary. Nearly 
every fire is the result of some carelessness, and the careless man must be held up to 
public criticism as a man who has picked the pockets of the rest of us because that is 
what it is in its last analysis. When we get fire marshals in every province who shall 
inquire into the causes of fires, I believe we will begin to correct our personal habits 
in respect to the things that cause fires. 
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APPENDIX No. 18. 


Memoranpum submitted through Major H. C. Blair on the subject of Steam Trawlers. 
and the Fishing Industry in the United Kingdom, by Mr. George S. F. Edwards, 
of Smiths Dock Company, Limited, South Banks near Middlesborough-on-Tees, 
England. 


My Dear Buair,—In further reply to your letter of the 17th February, I shall now 
proceed to answer the questions you ask me in this letter. 

1. How is the fresh fish transported to the inland towns in this country? 

When the fish is landed from the trawler at the fish market it is sorted according 
to class and quality on the floor of the market. The entire catch is then exposed to: 
public auction, the bidders consisting of fish merchants who have customers in different 
towns throughout the country or who act as buyers for the large public institutions, 
such as workhouses, lunatic asylums, ete. 

2. Transport of fish. 

Immediately the buyers have completed their purchase they proceed to pack the 
fish, either in wooden boxes or in kits, or barrels. Most of the fish is gutted on the 
spot and is packed with intervening layers of crushed ice. The railway wagons are 
ranged up alongside the fish market, the floor of which is level with the floor of the 
railway wagons. We do not use refrigerated cars, as our distances do not necessitate 
this, what we use are specially constructed covered in fish trucks, the dimensions being 
46 feet inside length, 7 feet 9 inches width, and 10 feet 10 inches height from ground 
to roof and 7 feet 2 inches height from the floor of the truck to the roof. At the prin- 
cipal fishing ports the railway companies. run special express fish trains. Take 
Grimsby for instance, which is our fishing metropolis, indeed the fishing metropolis 
of the world. There are twenty-three fish trains despatched every day, seven of which 
are special express trains, these being drawn by specially constructed locomotives. These 
locomotives are of great boiler power, enabling a very high tractive effort to be main- 
tained at high speeds. All other traffic gives way to these express fish trains except 
certain through passenger traffic on the main lines. 


3. What is the margin of profit, showing whether the consumer has to pay a reason- 
able price or not. What benefits do the carriers reap, ete. 

The price of fish in this country is regulated by supply and demand. The 
buyer on the market, or more correctly speaking, the distributing merchant, looks to a 
profit of 5 per cent on his turnover after paying all expenses of packing, railway car- 
riage, etc., and it often happens, when there is a glut of fish, he has to take less. The 
fishmonger, that is the man who supplies the public, looks to securing a profit of 10 per 
cent on his turnover, certainly not less. This, however, depends on the locality in 
which his business is conducted; fishmongers in London, for instance, whose customers 
consist of wealthy families in the West End, derive very large profits. It is common 
knowledge, however, that the fishmonger’s price does not vary with the price received 
by the owner of the steam trawler, in other words when there is a glut of fish and it 
is sold by auction at ruinous prices, the price of fish to the consumer is not proportion- 
utely reduced. On the other hand it is only fair to say when there is a scarcity of fish 
and prices rule high at the market the fishmonger’s price is not raised, but the former 
happens more frequently than the latter. 

Of late years a business has sprung up in our densely populated towns which has 
had a great effect on the fish trade in general; I allude to the business of the fish frier. 
These people have shops where certain kinds of fish are prepared and fried ready for 
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use in large quantities, and prove excellent and nutritious, as well as cheap, food for 
the working and poorer classes of the population. This trade of the fish frier has 
developed enormously of late years, and has proved a veritable backbone to our 
fishing trade, as it absorbs a large quantity of the poorer classes of fish which other- 
wise would have been a drug in the market, and at times unsaleable. 

The difficulty to be contended with in a large and comparatively sparsely populated 
country like Canada, is that the towns are scattered over such a wide area, and in 
themselves do not represent a very large population, thus the cost of transit is a very 
serious consideration. On account of the long distances to be traversed, particularly 
in summer weather, it would hardly be possible to adopt the same principle of preserv- 
ing the fish for transit as is adopted in this country, namely by means of crushed ice, 
which is quite sufficient to keep the fish in a fresh condition for the period occupied by 
carrying over any distance of this small country of ours; that being so I think it would 
be found necessary to introduce specially refrigerated fish trucks in your country. 

With regard to the rates for carrying fish in this country, we will take Grimsby as 
the base and I give you a list of some of the rates from that port :— 


Cost of Carriage per Cut. 


— Prime. Coarse. Smoked. 
‘ 

Birmingham......-+--:.+2-.++- 2/3da 2/3da 1/9d 
IDs kyary eeXellh sgonesene sy ocnlonene: 2/3d 2/- 1/1ld | (Reduction of 3d to 6d for 3-ton lots) 
MBOU CONN eerste Ses Teche 2/4d 1/6d 1/8d (Reduction for 3-ton lots.)........ 
WEAN CHESUED diate oak oies spaaiels + 2/- 1/9d 1/8d s iy 
pee the | Cleator ene ec prcerbicls lec 1/7d 1/7d 1/7d 
Pel MMOUL IG sna ca vant os ose a 3/6d 3/6d 3/- 
{Dyn Op LUNAR. UES Goods 6 Ge aor pau diee 4/9d 3/- 3/- 
iD hin syria ea eo eon os ee he 4/9d 3/- 2/6d 


eee a 


You ask what became of the fishermen who operated the old sailing vessels; did 
they get employment on the steam trawlers? 

In reply to this question I may tell you that the success of Grimsby as a fishing 
port is due to the fact that previous to steam trawling being introduced in the early 
cighties there existed a fleet of something like fifteen hundred sailing smacks work- 
ing out of the port of Grimsby, and as steam gradually displaced the sailing smack, 
it was found that the crews of the sailing smacks were ideal men for working the 
steam trawlers, and when the evolution became rapid there was no difficulty to be faced 
in regard to finding crews for the steam trawlers, whereas in other ports which possess 
many greater advantages than Grimsby, geographical and otherwise, the one great 
obstacle to success has been the difficulty in manning the steam trawlers, thus the 
development of these other ports has been both slow and tedious. 

I will now proceed to give you some interesting information regarding the port 
of Grimsby :— 

There are 650 steam fishing vessels belonging to that port, and 50 new ones are 
expected to be put into commission during the present year. 

The estimated quantity of fish landed by British vessels at Grimsby during 1913 
was 179,226 tons, an increase over 1912 of 8,500 tons. 

About 1,250,000 tons of coal are used annually by the fleet of steam trawlers. 

200,000 tons of ice are used annually. 

The average number of vessels landing their fish at Grimsby market each day 
is 68, while on January 6,'1913, no less than 124 vessels laden with fish entered the 


fish dock, the largest number on record for any one day. 
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The total quantity of fish carried by the railway company in one year was 170,000 
tons, added to which there was 26,000 tons exported by the railway company’s 
steamers plying between Grimsby and the Continent, making a grand total of 
196,000 tons. 

The fish trade of Grimsby requires 60,000 railway trucks annually. 

The largest quantity carried by rail in any one day was 1,400 tons. 

Of late years a new development hay sprung up in the despatch of fish in small 
parcels direct to the consumer. Firms who are carrying on this business issue price 
lists of packages of various sizes and prices, composed of various kinds of prime fish, 
and a large number of consumers in this country derive their supplies direct from 
Grimsby. In one year 450,000 of these parcels, of an average weight of twelve pounds, 
and paying an average charge of 8d. each to the railway company were carried. In 
addition to these, there were large numbers sent by parcels post, amounting to many 
thousands. ; : 

The estimated number of packages of all sizes handled in one year by the rail- 
way company alone was 4,000,000. 

The existing fish docks at Grimsby have a total water area of about 35 acres, 
which, however, is quite inadequate to cope with the trade. An additional dock, 
however, is in course of construction which will have a water area of 28 acres. 

The covered-in fish markets where the fish is landed run to an area of 3,316 
square feet, and there are about 500 merchants engaged in buying and despatching 
the fish to all parts of the country. 

The capital invested in steam trawlers amounts to £3,500,000, and 6,000 men are 
employed directly in the fleet, whilst 50 per cent of the town’s population is dependent 
on the fishery industry. 

An enormous business is done at Grimsby in the salting and drying of cod, ling, 
cte., hundreds of tons being dealt with and prepared in this manner. The railway 
company have provided special facilities; and the area over which this class of fish 
is distributed is rapidly increasing. 

A large business is done in the manufacture of cod liver oil, and all the offal is 
used for the manufacture of fish meal and fish guano, which is a very profitable 
business. 

When you come to consider that the population of Canada scarcely exceeds that 
of London, and that the distance from London to our furthest away fishing port, 
namely Aberdeen, is inside of 500 miles, you will readily understand that in the 
present condition of the population in Canada the problem to be solved is a very 
difficult one. I mention London in particular, but our other large towns such as 
Birmingham, Nottingham, Leicester, Manchester, Leeds, and all the large towns in 
the cotton spinning area, the large colliery districts of this country are very large 
consumers of fish, but it is only within the last twenty years that fish has been 
recognized in this country as a cheap and nutritious diet for the working classes. 
Previous to that it was looked upon more as a luxury to be enjoyed by the wealthier 
classes of this country. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sed.) GEO. S. F. EDWARDS. 
March, 14, 1914. 


re 
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APPENDIX No. 19. 


Statement No. 1, showing wholesale quotations for Spring Wheat Flour, Bakers’ 
Grade (Second Patents) at Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Liverpool and London 
during the months of November and December, 1909 :— 


Ghicago, pet barrelcs cwevl .naee-ralide nities caleee Gis terms Mba weiner ss emyatease t $ 6: 60 
Montreal, per barrel............. PPORA RAR NE Wo RE GOP EMT MIO on titeai ere rete erthuel SH 6 eae 5 20 
Moronte, per Darvels lcs. atest des fs cee ay Hel Mee slele eid = ejehaele Mina eine die Shade binge Bes 5 10 
Githnie WS OIG US Goat An poo mecAoIe Sadietts on OIG O RAE icn Hom EO DOr aroma ei rcsciibieir yak) 
Liverpool, per barrel..........0..--8scee eee Da ie Ia Fins SUG ARNON Fede ae Se 5 04 
Tondonstper Ibarrel 47, 82.6 sts aos arrears es oiske ue es oY el Vas ea Meee ehay eae 5 20 


Nore.—The Montreal quotation includes delivery to buyer; the Toronto and Ottawa quotations 
are f. o. b. cars. 

Statement No. 2, showing wholesale and retail prices of bread in the above-men- 
tioned cities during the months of November and December, 1909. (The wholesale 
price is given first; the retail price second) :— 


Price Weight 
roe of of 
Loaf Loaf. 
Crist Oz 
6 Osher lets Gaye Oi 2 Serr rea crt RR a I EA CTO ac 4 14 
Le Ma TE EWR SEED Nr a Eo aya ohio 0e oo. cpap’ Mares Cokehy “hve Oa segsgecsne sinks tac chs 5 14 
Conese pach Vile! 4 Be SEs hg. rhe els ODE ne Sora CUI gcse ee 63 20 
Cg lal ho a rR See ic ar GOO ot OEE a erp Sonar SL 8 20 
TEND oie oe Bako mic a Bee OO OC OD OT RS ORURCILn ca anIPE IG TTC a 4 16 
A ASE SIRI BES nike frie cafes vane Meissner rte chnieraiey staaeiy tycnmenam "a 5 16 
Bee etree cnt PE See che 5 w/e ae! 5 ov gor ale mhz Gane aimee tune ea alg nS TF 9 32 
be Mi steers A hathaee. Sivek do. Ot DORS Foe MATEO nae i 32 
TLinparg ten nonoos 6 ch oho Ganon oe TTA ER te Pa ores ie Sor pte DOr buOrze 5 32 
Ge NA ISA A RS Be ni a ea er eee RSD Cray Oar tony Oconee EG. aiicas 6 on 
Feit ee hs Ne o.c oa 2 ien a ie oe a9) 4a 2 te vont henge re a IS 5} 32 
eens irre PRN Toe ieee. seh das cet ee se neo awa see Tame eee One 63 32 
Price per 100 ounces— 
ISP ROS, 0 ah A I Oa Reade 28-57 
GEN Ee even bern ats Gee MGI tor ieae oe ann ocr Gk or ue Oe TATE 35-71 
Eee te Ne ee ges nee | cia cae init Sole pikhh Sela meaner aaa sig 32-5 
Gene 1 dl a duh I Ge Ua IPSP ES RRO Oca Etat aS Zot RSA ae 40-0 
Breer es focds cbt gded See Rigen uae an Te hii a lee ae cee a il 25-0 
Goo 58 A SS a RE earn Neto ce Cpr eos Gn OOH cites 31°25 
Senter gar oe Eira Salagie 5 ares qos eas =n + ie yep ar ea Re ee Sen ge) a 28-12 
Fe. DO GERM Ulead MERE AER ee eae TOKO wis SH DUO LOG Datars Oe 34-37 
PGR tai ase ohniess ape edo pe hehe Bien Rafe ohn mi dae arene Maes 15-62 
RE oo, Bee secs eraah de ad wedge. # coe Bn Re ae aes a gs 18-75 
Jos Seyi co le aaa A ei ee cargo oar a ASE SR Omiya 17-18 
igh 8 OE ae pan OER REES mea cCrU NOT OM COOP SRO Cc. OOO UOC OnD Ae 20-31 
| 


Mehra. tL ee 


It is difficult to make a fair comparison of prices of bread in different cities because 
of the fact that it is the weight of the loaf and not the price which is affected by its 
quality. All loaves are sold at the same figure but the better the quality the lighter 
the loaf. In the above table a considerable difference is shown in the price of bread 


in Montreal and Toronto. The Montreal loaf which is used in the table is supposed 
_to weight 20 ounces but, as a matter of fact, loaves labelled with this weight frequently 


weigh more, the overrun sometimes amounting to 8 ounces. In Ottawa the actual 
weight of the loaf usually corresponds with the stamped weight. Whether this is the 
case in Chicago, Liverpool and London I do not know. 
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COST OF MATERIAL TO THE BAKER. 


In ordinary straight breadmaking the cost of the ingredients, other than flour, 
used in baking one barrel of flour is about as follows :— 


13 pounds yeast at 30c. per Ib.. -. «+ 2+ e+ ee ee te ee te oe 45 cents. f 
3 2 lard at 17e. per Ipe. o~ cure tts, nce cote eon cohen nonin irolomince 51 “ 
3 cr Sibley cha ee en le We tr Go ool Oc) OO dD UdMoe SO HOO 4s 
22 oO ~ galt at 1G. Deralb.c v2.54 oc) yet aie eke eh Roe Moho ensue nal Pa: Bn as 
$1 13 


Tf we add to this amount the price of the flour per barrel we get the cost of the 
material to the baker in each city as follows :— 


GnIGaeio ec. Wali caten cone Were) Oat-t  etaletomo nomen $5 60 + $1 13 = $6 78 per barrel. 
Montreal .. bd eho aaa har We oted erie 5 20+ 113 = 6 33 se 
MOrOntOn. a-ieaesl: Bel Oneal) 138 == Ge ‘s 
Ottawa.. ie ee UAE Rat Vo hie ho Sao be LO al aL Seen Oho ee 
IA MIGANIE Doeog GH Ao fo Gos GG od “oc B 045-1 3 = 6: 17 <s 
TrOMO ON s te cht wis ele) #:> eisney Deven Some Re wae acne 5 20+: 218 6 33 es 


Norsz.—I have used the same estimate of cost of ingredients, other than flour, for all the cities men- 
tioned, but I think the cost of sugar, lard, yeast and salt would be from eight to ten cents less per barrel 
in Liverpool and London than in Canada or the United States. 


One barrel of flour (196 lbs.) will take up about 115 pounds of water and the 
lard, sugar, salt and yeast about 10 pounds more, making in all about 321 pounds of 
dough. Allowing 2 ounces per pound for evaporation during ‘baking would leave 
about 280 pounds of bread per barrel, equal to 140 2-pound loaves. 

This quantity of bread at the wholesale prices quoted in the table in Statement 
No. 2 gives the following return per barrel of flour:— ; 


CHICAGO se ee cee ee 280 Ibs. bread at28} cts. per 100 oz. =$12-76 
Montreal: ents Peer 280 Y 32% cts. cs —=$14-56 
TNOTONGO nL tale citi ofa eere 280 ee 25 cts. e =$11-20 
Optawa wes fone siiee etre saree 280 ie 28 cts. z —=$12-54 
Tiwerpoo leaner eae i. ere 280 154 cts. = $6-94 
Qondonte. ee corn eerie 280 ie 17 cts. = $7-61 


The baker’s gross outlay for material and his gross receipts from the sale of bread, 
per barrel of flour manufactured, stand, therefore, as follows :-— 


Cost of Receipts 
material from bread Gross 
Cibye per bri. of per bri. of profit. 


flour baked. | flour baked. 


. $ cts Sects: $ cts. 
(Chai REeT oe RPG ae en St Od Naa rigid pauo cia 6 73 12 76 6 03 
IW ova eC Ga Phe a ea ray aC io Se ee ee tela Oo 6 33 14 56 8 23 
BGS a5 GING AOS 6 ee A ee fn ede ceed hte IE otra age 6 23 11 20 4 97 
Oi EE ae Sie ORES Sart aan en wee eecg hr) orca game cao 6 23 12 54 6 31 
THIVSEPOO! seh s ome an Se es Sa sad De Oa ee eee tals Gals 6 94 BOnaa 


JONG (oss hn, ie eis Si ea EE Re ee Ae os GH aoe 6 33 7 61 *128 


*Should probably be 10 cents more for the reason stated in note given above. 


Out of the gross profit shown above the baker has to pay wages, rent, fuel, cost of 
delivery, interest, ete. If a better grade of flour is used than “ Strong Bakers,” which I 
have quoted throughout, then of course, the profit shown above would be lessened. 
That would hold good, however, with the Old Country baker as well as with the baker 
on this side of the water, and it is evident, therefore, that the baker in England works 


c eee oe 
a q 
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on a much smaller margin than his confrere in Canada or the United States. The 
margin of the Liverpool baker appears to be so small as to preclude any chance of profit, 
but it must be remembered that the volume of his business is very great. For instance, 
one firm of bakers in Liverpool have a capital of $500,000, own fifty-seven shops from 
which they sell bread wholesale and retail and also deliver from house to house by 
hand barrow. Another firm has seventy-five shops, another forty, and another thirty- 
five. 

Everything considered the gross profit shown for bakers in Chicago, Montreal, 
Ottawa, and Toronto seems excessive compared with the Liverpool figures, and it 
would appear as though the householder in this country would find it profitable to make 
bread at home. It would cost less and the bread would probably be more wholesome. 


(Signed) W. W. MOORE, 
Chief, Markets Division. 
Ottawa, January 20, 1910. 
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APPENDIX No. 20. 
THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


A CONSUMER’S AND A MILLER’S VIEWS ON THE QUESTION. 


The two letters following appeared in recent issues of the Standard (Montreal). 
They give two distinct views on the high cost of living problem as affected by the 
milling industry. We invite further discussion on the questions raised in these letters 
from our readers. 


f. 


Sir,—Whatever transient distractions claim the monetary regard, the one subject 
of permanent anxiety to our population, whether in Montreal or elsewhere, is the high 
eost of living. 

Rent, food, clothing,—the three economic essentials in urban centres which have 
been soaring for the last ten years,—show no ameliorative symptoms, and thousands of 
families in Montreal and elsewhere, desiring decency of life and environment are 
compelled to resign themselves to untoward physical conditions which deny the faint- 
est intimation of beauty, and render virtue itself well nigh impossible. 

The Government was appealed to. Every political economist knows that you can- 
not legislate against a tendency. Hon. Mr. R. Borden says, “you can have a commis- 
sion; but this Government does not promise solution.” 

This special commission has been meeting in the great centres of population, hold- 
ing their sessions in camera which, doubtless, was desirable, inviting confidential 
views from the leaders on commerce and making note of the general conditions in the 
communities they visited. 

The other day, Hon. W. T. White, the Minister of Finance, told a deputation of 
the milling interests that the people of this country did not relish the idea of their 
charging them more for their domestic flour than they charged for the exported. 

That, perhaps, did not arrest the general attention; but an examination of the 
circumstances of the case stamps the remark with great significance. 

Many causes contribute to the high cost of living and these are, for the most part, 
recondite and elusive. Explanations have been many and ingenious, nor must we 
forget that it has been stated, that one of the causes of the high cost of living is that 
Mrs. Brown is too proud to go to Bonsecours market with her basket, or carry her 
fowls with their heads dangling on the sidewalk. The remark, however, of the Hon. 
Mr. White led the writer to make inquiries, with the result that it can be shown 
unequivocably that the milling interests of this country are by their discrimination 
against our people, furnishing a most potent cause of the high cost of living. 

The answer of the milling interests to the charge of the Hon. Mr. White was two- 
fold; first, the Canadian people would not eat the inferior grades which they exported; 
second, the export business did not pay, was indeed conducted at a loss. Both state- 
ments are untrue. The highest grades of flour are exported to England and sold at 
from $1.50 per barrel less than the price charged Canadians for a similar article. 
Second, The Ogilvy’s, the Lake of the Woods, the International Milling Company 
have, according to their published record, made last year profits from 30 to 60 per 
cent upon their capital. 

In respect to the character of the flour, here are the grades and prices: Top grade, 
$4.50 in Winnipeg; $5.10 in Montreal; $4.18 in London. Patent, $4.80 in Winnipeg; 
$4.90 in Montreal; $4.06 in London. Bakers, $4 in Winnipeg; $4.10 in Montreal; 
$3.60 in London. That is to say, Canadian flour produced at our door, so to say, is 


¢ 
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carried across the continent, transported over the Atlantic and sold in London after 
paying all the freight charges, at $1.50 per barrel cheaper than a similar brand is 
sold to the Canadian people themselves. This is surely an extraordinary state of affairs 
considering that the quality of civilization is bread rather than roots, and that flour 
is our greatest staple, the seriousness of the discrimination involved is at once appar- 
ent. It affects every family in the Dominion. It brings every workingman measur- 
ably nearer the ragged edge of poverty over which the implacable rigours of economic 
science have been holding him. It means to 7,000,000 people that owing to this dis- 
crimination they are penalized to suit a business of which the profits are 60 per cent 
per annum. It is not pretended that this discrimination accounts, by itself, for the 
high cost of living, but it is a potent factor. It is a contributory cause and that not 
in any remote way, but directly, immediately, practically. 

If we consider to what. an extent flour as a staple food enters into the living of 
every family in the Dominion, one can easily estimate the bearing of this discrim- 
ination upon the general conditions of living. We sometimes read in respect of liquor 
or tobacco, that innocent citizen Brown is credited with so many gallons or pounds per 
annum, as the case may be. That is illustrative, but Brown does not feel it. It is per 
capita calculation; but it does not mean that Brown in the concrete knows the taste 
of Scotch from Bovril. | 

In this case, however, every family in the Dominion is an immediate sufferer 
by the discrimination to the extent of every barrel of flour it uses in the year. Unques- 
tionably this, in its totality, would furnish one of the causes contributing to the high 
cost of living. One wonders if the Royal Commission has considered this matter. 
It calls for investigation—the more so as the milling interests have denied the plain 
and incontrovertible facts in the connection. 

Even Professor Leacock, keen economist as he is, could not marshall all the con- 
tributory causes of the present cost of living; but the simplest can understand that 
if you make the Canadian people pay $1.50 per barrel more for a necessity of life than 
you do other people three thousand miles away you are by that amount making living 
dearer to every person affected by the added charge. 

Here, then, is something plain and unmistakable, which the commission can grasp, 
without fear that it will elude the pursuit or dissolve in economic ambiguity. This 
is something which you can put handcuffs on—if necessary. 


CANADIAN CONSUMER. 


THE MILLERS SIDE OF THE CASE, 


Sir,—In your issue of April 4th you published a letter signed, “ Canadian Con- 
sumer.” 

That “ Canadian Consumer” was neither competent nor truthful in his statement 
regarding the price of flour is shown by his own letter and to put it plainly, he was 
mistaken when he says that the statements made by the milling interests to the Hon. 
Mr. White “were untrue” and that “the highest grades of flour are exported to 
England and sold at $1.50 per barrel less than the price charged Canadians.” 

His own letter proves that what the millers told Mr. White was true, that the 
critics were comparing the price of top grade flour in Montreal with low grade flour in 
London, England; as he says: “ Top grade, London, $4.18, Montreal, $5.10; Bakers’, 
London, $3.60,” which is the lowest grade he quotes and you will note is just $1.50 per 
barrel less than he claims top grade sells for in Montreal. In other words, he is com- 
paring in London the price of the lowest grade he quotes with the price of the highest 
grades he quotes in Montreal. 

“ Ganadian Consumer” No. 2, whose letter you publish in a subsequent issue, 
goes the “ Canadian Consumer »” one better in uttering a libel on the Canadian Mill- 
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ing Industry when he says that the Canadian people are penalized “to the extent of 
$1.71, for that is the exact amount, per barrel, upon every barrel of flour they purchase 
in the year and that he can corroborate his statement from the official figures.” 

That you, Mr. Editor, may place before your readers the exact facts concerning 
this question, I give you herewith the actual average prices at which the flour of one 
of our largest milling concerns in Canada was sold during the month of January last 
just before the deputation of millers waited on the Hon. Mr. Borden :— 

“Top Patent,” $5.18 Montreal freights; Great Britain, not a barrel. 

“9nd Patent,” $4.59 Montreal freights; Great Britain, $4.39. 

“Blended Spring Wheat Flour,” $4.51 Montreal; Great Britain, $4.26. 

“41st Clears,” $3.91 Montreal; Great Britain, $3.51. 

“9nd Clears,” $3.19 Montreal; Great Britain, $3.51. 

Apparently the “2nd Patent” of which only 194 per cent was exported to Great 
Britain, sold at 20 cents a barrel there less than in Canada, but, in fairness to the mill, 
20 cents per barrel should be deducted from the above price on the flour sold in Canada, 
being the extra cost of selling in the domestic market over selling for export. A cable 
costing 50 cents or $1 sells anywhere from 200 to 20,000 sacks of flour and the miller 
simply has to load his flour on the car or boat, attach his bill of lading to the draft 
-and the transaction is complete without any additional expense or risk of loss. In 
selling in Canada, however, it is necessary to keep expensive travellers on the road 


all the time under heavy expense, the sales run from five bags upwards and the buyers - 


often cancel the orders before the flour is shipped, or refuse the flour when it arrives, 
or more frequently still ask the miller to hold it for a long time after date for shipment 
is passed; all of which means additional cost to the miller in selling. But the above 
are not the worst items, because flour, being sold on time here, bad debts are not infre- 
quent and the miller sometimes has to take 25 cents, 50 cents, or 75 cents on the dollar 
and occasionally nothing at all, and may lose at times several thousands of dollars on 
one customer. 

More unbusiness-like still is the custom of some millers in selling their flour to 
guarantee the buyer against any drop in price which occurs before the flour is shipped, 
sometime in the future, and I have known millers to lose over $1 per barrel by this 
one-sitied “ Heads you win, tails I lose” arrangement. 

From the above figures you will see that none of the Top Patent was sold in Great 
Britain. The net price to the mill of the “Second Patent,” after deducting the 20 
cents, was $4.39 Montreal, the same as in Great Britain. On the “ Blended” the price 
is 5 cents less in Great Britain, but on the “1st Clear” it was 31 cents, and on the 
“9nd Clear” 52 cents higher in Great Britain than Montreal freights. 

Of the “Blended” and “1st Clear” flours 73 per cent went to Great Britain, 
and of the “2nd Clear” 80 per cent was exported, because the Canadian people did not 
use these qualities of flour. You will note that the “1st Clear” was sold 31 cents 
cheaper and the “2nd Clear” 52 cents.cheaper in Canada than abroad, because Great 
Britain, being the big consumptive market for these grades, the surplus which could 
not be sold abroad without breaking the market was sacrificed in Canada and sold 
largely for feed and similar purposes, just as the surplus of the higher grades are 
sacrificed abroad when a market can not be found for them here. 

The Ontario mills do sell their winter wheat Patents in Great Britain and the 
prices were $4.43 in Great Britain as against $4.30 in Montreal. This, of course, means 
that the Ontario mills are making a loss on their export flour, but nothing else can be 
expected when the ocean freight rate to Glasgow all last fall and winter averaged 10 
per 100 pounds more on Canadian flour than the Glasgow miller had to pay on the 
Canadian wheat, and the Canadian mills had to sell their flour in competition with 
the British mills’ flour, which made a saving to them of 20 cents per barrel on ocean 
freight alone. 

As 171,300 tons of mill offal “bran and shorts” were secured from the flour 
exported by Canadian mills in 1913, it will be seen that the milling of flour in Canada 
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is of vital importance to our farming community as they will be deprived of this 
enormous quantity of feed if the export of our flour is killed by discriminating freight 
rates against it and will result in a further increase in the high price of meat and 
dairy products. 

That Manitoba wheat is sold cheaper abroad than to the Canadian millers is 
plainly shown by the fact that although the freight on grain was so much lower than 
on flour at the last annual meeting of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, which is 
composed entirely of farmers, the president stated that the export end of their business 
showed a loss of $200,000 since their last annual meeting. He also reported that after 
wiping off a loss of over $300,000 on the elevators leased from the Manitoba Govern- 
ment, that they had made a profit of about $165,000. This must have been largely made 
out of the eastern millers and consumers and would be about 25 per cent on the paid 
up capital of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, and is not an excessive return on 
the enormous amount of grain they handle. 

The statement of “Canadian Consumer No. 2,” that the flour mills made from 
30 to 60 per cent profit is incorrect, as I have been furnished with the exact profits 
made by more than one of our big milling companies during the past two or three 
years, and they figure out as nearly as possible 74 per cent on the capital invested. 
The average profit made was about 143 cents per barrel on their output, which no one 
would say was an excessive profit, and is in marked contrast to the claim of, “ Can- 
adian Consumer No. 2,” “that the milling interests are penalizing our Canadian 
people to the extent of $1.71 per barrel for every barrel of flour used the year round.” 
Tt is well known that some of the big milling companies have a large number of interior 
elevators and do a general grain business, some of them often conducting other lines 
of business besides flour mills, and it is the profit made on the grain business or in 
other ways, like the profit made by the Grain Growers’ Grain Company on their bus- 
iness, which added to the 7% per cent profit on the average which the flour milling 
shows that goes to make up the total percentage of profits which their official state- 
ment shows. The buying and selling of grain or speculating in grain is not the 
business of flour milling. 

Not long ago an examination was made of the yearly statements of over fifty 
Ontario flour mills doing a shipping business covering a period of three years, and it 
was found that their average profits were only 14 per cent on their yearly turnover. 
It is questionable if there is any business in Canada which shows such a small return 
as the milling business. 

CHAS. B. WATTS. 
: Secretary The Dominion Millers’ Association. 

Toronto, April 30, 1914. 


In a recent issue of the Gazette (Montreal), the following letter from Mr. W. A. 
Black, Managing Director of the Ogilvy Flour Milling Co., Ltd., appeared, answering 
the one reproduced above from “Qanadian Consumer ” :— 


Sm,—Under the above heading a Montreal paper has recently published a number 
of letters by anonymous writers, and it is not surprising that they have not signed 
their names to these letters, because their statements are not only untrue, but very 
ridiculous. It will be sufficient to analyze the statement made by “Canadian Con- 
sumer” in an article of April 4th. This writer credits the mills with having made the 
following statements to the Hon. Mr. White, and characterizes them as untrue :— 

1. That the Canadian people would not eat the inferior grades which are exported, 
and, 
2. That the export business did not pay and was conducted at a loss. 

In the first place, the statement made to Hon. Mr. White was to the effect that the 
Canadian trade demanded a higher average quality of flour than the millers wete in 
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the habit of exporting, and that the great bulk of the flour exported was of inter- 
mediate and lower grades. 

I think the business of this company may be taken to cover the average condition 
of other spring wheat millers in Canada, and as an offset to this bald statement of 
untruthfulness on our part, I would simply say that in our business year which ended 
on August 31st last, of our total exports of flour to Europe in that year less than 10 per 
cent was of the highest quality that we sell in Canada, and that over 80 per cent of 
the exports consisted of 4th, 5th and 6th grades, which substantiates the statements 
made to Hon. Mr. White, and I might add that the higher grades are only sold for the 
reason of assisting to sell the lower, or for the purpose of keeping the mills running 
to supply the local trade with offal (bran and shorts) that was required in our own 
country. 

In regard to the second statement, I may say that when this letter was written on 
the 4th April, No. 2 Northern wheat was worth in store, London, $1.07 per bushel, 
which at the average allowance for making a barrel of flour (43 bushels) would mean 
$4.81, so that it can readily be seen that the cost of the wheat alone would be greater 
by 68 cents than the price quoted by the writer as that for a Top Grade flour in London, 
namely, $4.18. By his own statement of prices, therefore, he clearly proves that he is 
wrong and that the statement of the millers in this connection is correct. 

| The next statement is that Canadian flour is being carried across the continent 
and transported over the Atlantic and then sold in London at $1.50 per barrel less than 
the same grades are sold for in Canada, and he attempts to prove it by prices which, as 
far as this company’s business is concerned, are absolutely incorrect. But, taking his 
own figures, observe the serious discrepancy. He describes flour as being carried 
across the continent, and, although Winnipeg is only half-way across from Montreal, 
it is the farthest point named, and we will take the price he quotes in Winnipeg as 
against what he quotes in London, as follows :— 

Top Grade—$4.50 Winnipeg, $4.18 London. (Note—the difference is 32 cents.) 
Patent—$4.80 Winnipeg, $4.06 London. (Note—the difference is 74 cents.) 
Bakers—$4.00 Winnipeg, $3.60 London. (Note—the difference is 40 cents.) 

And through these figures he attempts to prove that these grades of flour are being 
sold in London at $1.50 per barrel cheaper than the same brands are sold to the Cana- 
dian people. He must surely attribute to readers a serious deficiency in the knowledge 
of mathematics, but even by the prices he has presented (which are quite incorrect) 
he most effectually disproved his own statement that flour is sold at $1.50 per barrel. 
cheaper in England. | 

His fourth and final statement is: “The Ogilvy, Lake of the Woods, and Inter- 
national Milling Companies, according to their published records, made last year, 
profits from 30 per cent to 60 per cent upon their capital.” 

I cannot make any statement as far as the International Milling Company is con- 
cerned, for their business is a combination of two moderate-sized mills in Canada with 
some larger mills in the United States, but, as far as the purely Canadian mills are 
concerned, I fail to find a record of any such profit. 

Applying, however, the more modest figure he mentions, namely, 30 per cent to. the 
business of this company with a capital of $6,250,000, it would mean a profit of 
$1,875,000. Any one can consult the published statement of this company for the last 
year which he quotes as his authority, and they will find the profits for the year to have 
been $596,734.80—a trifling difference of $1,298,265.20, or not one-third of the lowest 
amount he claims is being made. As a matter of fact, the earnings on the capital 
invested were a little less than 94 per cent instead of 30 per cent. Had we used the 
larger figure of 60 per cent the profits would have amounted to $3,750,000 in place of 
the actual earnings of $576,734.80—a difference of $3,178,265.20. While on the subject 
I might further state that the average of the last three years makes the profits some 


$50,000 less than they were in 19138, and the average earnings on the capital invested 
less than 83 per cent. 
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I think the foregoing is sufficient to convince any fair-minded person that the 
earnings of the milling companies are not excessive; and that the writer of the 
article in question is not qualified to act as a director of public opinion. 

q That we are forced to sell our flour for export on a basis of lower prices than the 

highest prices received at home, however, is not denied. In fact, coming back to the 
statement made to the Hon. Mr. White by the millers, it is exactly what they claimed, 
and to any one conversant with the export business in many manufacturing lines this 

condition in the milling business is by no means unique. The fact is that no mill can 
possibly run exclusively on export business and remain solvent; but the great bulk of 
the flour exported to the larger markets of the importing countries of the world is of 

a grade and character for which the miller cannot find a market in his own country; 

and in order to supply the consumer at home with the flour he desires, he is forced to 

take the best price he can obtain in such countries in competition with all the surplus 

4 shipping countries of the world, such prices in turn, together with that obtained for 
the offal, regulating the price at which he can sell such of his product as is required 

‘in his own country. He is at times forced to sell some of the higher grades in order 

to supply the extreme demand for offals at certain seasons of the year in his own 

‘country, for without a reasonable supply of same he would be unable to secure orders 

‘for flour, the preference by the buyer being naturally given to the firm who can give 

him what he actually requires. 

While these writers have kept to the subject of flour, they have not said anything 

‘about the by-products, which have been sold steadily at lower prices than they were 

selling at elsewhere. Take, for instance, the matter of bran: Canadian spring wheat 

bran has been straight along at as much as $7.50 per ton, higher in the United States 

‘than on the Canadian side of the line in the same locality, and as each doar per ton 

is the equivalent of 33} cents on the barrel of flour, it really makes a difference in 

round figures of 25 cents per barrel. This plainly indicates how keen the competition 
is between the six hundred odd Canadian mills- for the home business; otherwise 
these extraordinary differences would not be evident. The Canadian trade quotations 

“are invariably the extreme prices for small quantities, ineluding delivery, which in 

‘many instances involves cartage for many miles from the mills, and in conjunction 

with such prices there must also be considered the cost of selling, and the not infre- 
quent loss from bad debts. As against this the cable quotations are generally those of 

cost on vessel at point of quotation for large quantities and for which the terms of 
payment are cash. | 

i Frequent reference has been made by these writers to the question of ocean 
-freights, and it is quite true that the millers think they are discriminated against in 

the matter of freight on wheat as compared with flour. Some years ago the difference 

ran as low as about 14 cents per 109 pounds more for flour than for wheat, the average 
for a number of years being in the neighbourhood of 24 cents. Within the past year or 
two, however, this difference has greatly widened to from-3 to 84 cents per 100 pounds, 
which makes competition on a profitable basis on current values of wheat entirely out 
of the question. : We are quite aware that there is a difference in the cost of handling 
flour as against wheat, but we feel that the difference charged is more than the actual 
cost. The mills are indirectly very good customers of the steamship companies on west- 
bound business, as much of their supplies (notably jute for the manufacture of bags) 
is imported from the other side, and not unnaturally feel that they are not fairly 
treated. That the steamship owner is entitled to a profit just as much as the miller, 

‘goes without saying, and if the rates on grain do not permit of a profit, then they 

should be increased, and not kept down at an unprofitable figure, and the loss recouped 

at the expense of the flour. 

It may be of interest to state that the present milling capacity of Canada is 

87,500,000 barrels of flour per annum—sufficient to grind the present entire wheat crop 

of Canada less the wheat used for seed, but that they do not grind one half, and 
largely for the reason that the difference in freights makes it impossible to do so 


oF 


without loss. 
~ 82696—484 
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WHY IS CANADIAN FLOUR CHEAPER IN BRITAIN THAN HERE? 
By J. A. DAWSON. 


Mr. W. Hutchison, Vice-President, and Mr. R. Neilson, Asst. Secretary of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. granted an interview on June 18th, to the 
Canadian Muller and Cerealist. 

“What have you to say, Mr. Hutchison, as to the charges brought against the 
Canadian miller that he sells his product more cheaply in foreign markets in general, 
and in the British market in particular, than he does to consumers in this country?” 

“To answer that question fairly and fully requires a knowledge of several 
important facts in the export business; and in addition to that an understanding of 
the demand of the consumer in Canada.” 

“The Canadian consumer demands a higher average quality of flour than the 
millers are in the habit of exporting, and the great bulk of our flour that is sent 
abroad is of an intermediate grade. I may say that taking the business of this com- 
pany as an indication of the average conditions obtaining in the spring wheat milling 
industry in Canada, it will be found from a perusal of the data gathered from the 
business conducted by this company during recent months, that of our total exports 
of flour to Europe, practically hone was of the highest quality that we sell in Canada; 
while over 80 per cent of the exports consisted of 2nd, 38rd, 4th and intermediate 
grades. Such higher grades as are sent abroad are exported for the purpose of 
assisting to sell flour of lower quality, as some dealers demand a certain proportion 
ef several grades. In addition to that, we push our export trade for the purpose of 
keeping our mills running to full capacity, so that we may reduce the average cost 
of production per unit of output and in addition supply the local trade with offal, 
which is so necessary for mixed farming in Canada.” 


ONLY PARTIALLY TRUE. 


“Some statements are appearing in the press to the effect that Canadian flour 
is being carried from the West and shipped to Europe to be sold at a very much 
lower figure in London than the same grade brings in Canada. This is true, but not’ 
by any means to the extent indicated by recent writers in the press.” 

“T have compiled the following figures, Mr. Hutchison, and would like to have 
your opinion as to whether they may be taken as representative of average prices :— 


DomESsTIC. 
GRaDE. —___—_—_————| Export. 


Listed. Return. 


$ cts.| $ cts.| $ ets. 


First Patent..... Sepa SENG Tube on idee 5 Sct Re ee Oe SRN ae ores 5 50 5 30 No. q’n. 
SOCONAU BH GEN thes cecal soshaeteds are oes aeelle icra So oy foes ee Pe ae = eae 5 00 4 60 4 10 
MAxecG Trades imesh neat lara sires cg a hlbis ec cdc Rie CECE ae erence here se cae 4 80 4 50 4 00 
BT Fico ©} (etch gee ne Re PACD Jee 8 58 Oe a 8 Saedl dey 5 oy 2) ke 4 00 3 95 3 70 
SeCOMGNOIGAT ni ferncee oledes, Fan ord ores bodotans cet aoe MG area cae uate ae ee 2. 3 30 3 25 Oman 


“Yes, they are probably as near the mark as you could get, and it will be seen 
that these various grades of flour were actually sold at a lower price in*the United 
Kingdom than at home. But it must not be forgotten that it costs a great deal more 
to sell flour in Canada than abroad. A cable costs from 50 cents to $1, and yet by 
yaeans of it flour may be sold to the extent of from 200 to 20,000 sacks, and all that 
the miller has to do is simply to load his flour on the boat, attach his bill of lading 
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to the draft, deposit all the documents with his banker, and regard this transaction 
as completed without any additional expense or risk of loss. Practically at that 
point the foreign buyer has the flour and the Canadian miller has his money. In 
‘selling at home, however, it is necessary to keep a force of travellers all the time on 
the road under heavy expense. Individual sales may range all the way from five 
bags upwards; and the mills may have extra expense arising from cancelled orders. 
At times, too, the companies are asked to hold flour for a long time after the date 
for shipment is passed, all of which plainly means additional selling cost. 

“But that is not the worst feature of the situation. While the flour is sold in 
England for spot cash and the miller does not have to wait a day for his money, 
once the flour is placed on board the cars, he very often, on the contrary, is obliged 
to wait for payment in Canada, and sometimes suffer heavy losses from bad debts. 

“Practically none of highest quality of flour (Top Patent) is sold in Great 
Britain. Of the lower grades most of the output of Canadian mills is sold abroad, 
very little of it being used for home consumption. As a matter of fact, these grades 
are on the average sold cheaper in the United Kingdom than in this country; but, at 
times, one or other of them sells for less in Canada than abroad, because Great 
Britain, being the big consuming market for such flour, the surplus is disposed of in 
Qanada if there is any risk of breaking the market by exporting the flour abroad. 


A LEASE OF COMPETITION, 


“Tt should be perfectly clear to every one concerned why such grades of flour 
must be sold more cheaply abroad than at home. In England, we come in competition 
with the producers of the world. We must, therefore, compete with these producers 
on equal terms ,and to do so the price must be cut very fine. This export trade is a 
benefit to both the manufacturer and the consumer at home because it helps to keep 
the mills running and to reduce the cost of manufacture. Thus the miller sells at a 

lower price at home than he could otherwise do, and, moreover, the home market is 

supplied with bran and shorts, which are so necessary for dairying and mixed farm- 
ing. Without this export trade, the mills could not supply sufficient feed to take care 
of home requirements. It is estimated that farmers would pay $7 more per ton for 
feed if it were not for the export trade in flour. It is easily seen that the milling of 
export flour in Canada is of vital importance to our farming community. If we 
were deprived of this export trade, our farmers would lose an enormous quantity of 
feed, and this would be a very serious matter indeed for the basic industry of this 
country. If our farmers could not get bran and shorts in such quantities as they 
require, our cattle industry would decline, with the consequence that higher prices 
of meat and dairy products would prevail. 

‘‘T maintain that, for the reasons stated, our export business, which brings cheap 
flour to the English consumer, also brings indirectly relatively cheap flour of the 
highest grade to the homes of Canada. 


BEST QUALITY AT REASONABLE PRICE. 


“Surely I do not need to emphasize the fact that increased production means 
lessened cost per unit, and hence also lower prices per unit through the additional 
competition for the same markets. It is because we can dispose of our cheaper 
‘quality of flour that such flour as is wanted in Canada can be sold at a reasonable 
‘price here. The Canadian consumer, as I have pointed out, does not seriously com- 
pete with Europe for the lower grades, hence we must look abroad for market for 
these products. But the best quality of flour is offered to the Canadian housewife at 


a fair and reasonable price. The following statement substantiates the truth of 


these statements :— 
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Relative cost of production and saving between running mills half capacity and 
full capacity with benefits to the public as well as to the miller in the larger pro- 
duction : 


Output. 100,000 brls. 200,000 brls. 
Cost, manufacturing and selling per barrel .. .. $0 75 $0 50 
Total cost per. barrel .ty4/4s. Aaa eee teat Oe 4 55 
Selling price. per barrel ui:1s.04 cate ieee ead 
Profit:per barrel... «i. 4\ epeies ee aA ae ete ecO 
Gross. profit. <5 cad. 24s a nel p a Rete ate be OU UDU RUS 
Sold as follows: Domestic. Export. 
130,000 brls. 70,000 bris. 
Cost, manufacturing and selling per barrel .. .. $0 50 $0 50 
Total cost. pers barrels.ce.. Witcher ch anime 4 55 
Selling price per.barrel. :..74apieh pee etic eee 4 35 
Profit:per barrel.'. assists Baa enet oan ee AO eee metas 
Gtoss. profits. +4 ede «mph Soh iets oath meee ol 00 te ain eco 
Net. protitiie, 4c.ee teenie er ee . . $25,000 
Gain to mill on increased production... .. .. ..$ 5,000 
« © oublic on reduced priceésy 2. 2.4.5 su o-o10.000 


“Tt must not be forgotten that the British miller occupies a strategic position in 
competing with foreign producers of flour. He does not depend upon Canada alone for 
his wheat, but brings it from India, Egypt, Russia, Australia, the Argentine Republic, 
and other countries. He has developed the most remarkable skill in blending various 
qualities of wheat and flour so that a shortage of supply in one country, unless it makes 
serious inroads upon the total world’s supply, means little to him. On the other hand, 
in Canada, our millers depend upon wheat of a grade and quality which varies little 
from year to year. They have educated the consumer to demand a certain standard of 
flour, a flour which depends for its high qualities upon the careful milling of the 
superior wheat which is produced in Canada. If, then, the supply falls off in the home 
production of wheat, Canadian millers cannot make that deficit good by mixing other 
qualities with the home product. 


STILL ANOTHER HANDICAP. 


“In addition to-these advantages, the British miller pays less for his labour 
machinery, and less for his capital. In England, capital can be secured as a rule at 
4 per cent, while in Canada 6 per cent to 7 per cent is the ordinary rate. Moreover the 
British miller pays less for his jute, out of which the sacks for the flour are made. 
And what is more to the point the British miller is right in the centre of the biggest 
market of the world. 

“While critics of the flour milling industry have said a great deal about the price 
of flour, they have said little or nothing about the by-products which have been 
selling steadily in Canada at lower prices than obtained elsewhere. Take, for instance 
the matter of bran: Spring wheat bran has been selling as much as $7.50 per ton higher 
in the United States than in Canada. Each dollar per ton increase on bran is equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 34 cents on the barrel of flour, so that this really makes a differ- 
ence, in round figures, of 25 cents per barrel. This plainly indicates how keen the 
competition between the 600 odd Canadian millers is for the home business. The 
Canadian list figures are invariably the extreme prices for small quantities including 
delivery, which in many instances involves cartage miles from the mills, and do not 
by any means represent the average price received. For instance the flour listed at 
$5 per barrel will give an actual return on the average, say, of $4.60 in the domestic 
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‘market on account of cash discounts, ete. The export return for the same flour is, 
say $4.10. But it should be remembered that the cost of marketing an export barrel 
of flour is 20 cents less than for marketing a barrel of domestic flour. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 


“ This brings us naturally to the question of ocean freight rates. It is quite true 
that the millers are discriminated against in the matter of freights on wheat, as com- 
pared with flour. Some years ago, the difference ran as low as 14 cents per 100 pounds, 
but the average for a number of years has been in the neighbourhood of 23 cents. 
Within the past year or two, however, this difference has greatly widened; it has ranged 
all the way from 3 cents to 84 cents, and even 12 cents per 100 pounds, which makes 
competition with British producers on a profitable basis with current value of wheat 
entirely out of the question. 

“Tt is quite true that there is a difference in the cost of handling flour as Pavatnet 
wheat, but we feel that the difference charged by the carriers is disproportionate. 
However, the mills bring business to the steamship companies for westbound traffic 
since much of the millers’ supplies, notably jute for the manufacture of bags, is 
imported from Great Britain or India. The steamship owner is entitled to a profit 
just as much as the miller. If the rates on grain cannot be definitely fixed on account 
of competition among tramp steamers, and the general exigencies of shipping con- 
ditions, then the rates on flour should be made flexible, in order not to discriminate 
against export flour or grain. 

“ The statement that the flour-mills make excessive profits is incorrect. If critics 
would take the trouble to examine the annual financial statements of the representative 
flour-milling companies of Canada, they would discover that the average profits maae 
during 1913 on the capital employed were only reasonable. It is a well-known fact 
‘that some of our big milling companies have a large number of interior elevators and 
do a general grain business, some of them even conducting other lines of business 
besides flour-milling, and it is the profit made in these enterprises which, added to the 
returns on flour-milling, go to make up the total profits which their official statements‘ 
show. I am of the opinion that a careful investigation of the facts of the case will 
disclose that in proportion to the capital invested, the milling industry gives a more 
moderate return than do many other enterprises in Canada.” 
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APPENDIX: No. 21. 


MEMORANDUM FOR DIRECTOR DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 
CONCERNING COST OF PRODUCTION OF CANADIAN 
FIELD CROPS, JANUARY 30, 1914. 


Until recent years few data on the cost of production of field crops have been 
gathered at the Branch Experimental Farms and Stations. The information presented 
below is chiefly from Central Experimental Farm work. All the costs given, except 
where otherwise indicated, are for products, housed or threshed, ready for hauling to 


market. 
Prince Edward Island. 


The 1913 results from our Charlottetown Station not yet being available, only one 
year’s results on the cost of producing oats, wheat, barley, clover hay and timothy hay 
can be given. ; 


Cost of Production of Field Crops, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 1918. 


Crop. Area. Yield per Acre. 


Cost To PRopwUcE. 


Per Per Per 
Acre. | Ton. | Bush. 


Acres. | Tons. Lb. Bush. Lb. $ cts.| $ ets.| Cente: 


Oats... ch ncoee oes oes Centre ees =ihd,| eset er all Spee ae 58 TES SR 7 6 5 Seta 23-5 
Wheat... An Basen eit pret mactnects L200) eae a |e aa: 30 52 AL UMLO UTS aranra 36:2 
Barleyic.4 oi ee ot ee eee caters YOUN, Ce Rae ay oon (Ee PRS 46 08 LDalS tases, 5 32-9 
Clover hay 1:00 2 A400 rer Al ear 13 78 6 26 
Dimothy Nayeuat caceaasan ete 1-00 1 LSO60(2 meee cores 11 87 6 49 


Nova anti 


At the Nappan Experimental Farm the cost of production of field crops was 
recorded in 1913 only. The following is a summary of the data obtained: 
Cost of Production of Field Crops, Nappan, 1918. 


Cost To PRopUCcE. 


Crop. Yield per Acre. to 
Per Per Per 
Acre. | Ton. Bush. 


Tenn Lb. Bush. | Lb. $ cts.| $ cts.| Cts. 


SRUONIDS ia’ cugevarceeen tein Ba ae 23 23 767 O83) 45: 57 1 98 5:95 
Mangolsiirauaer vc) anc ows cten a teens 19 685 644 45 49 51 2 56 7°68 
nsilage): Corea... ree ee 42/0 ISSO laa cereal acm ay. 39 33 3 10 Ld 

IPOERTORS SE cic i tN Sok ee ee | Sire en | Sener 376 COE 49° 36L a. eee 13-13 
ORGS. OM ces ee eee crc i ees Pe ee) | an ee 59 24 LU O05) BPS a ote 28-9 
Wihesiticts oe ates Os 5 ie EE al eee ks Pame ee 29 30 AUS [ate prae 48-9 
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New Brunswick. 


No data is available for this province from the Experimental Station, Frederic- 
ton, as preparatory work only has as yet been accomplished in this direction. 


Quebec. 


Owing to the very poor rough condition of the soil on which our rotation work of 
Cap Rouge is being conducted the cost of production data collected to date are not 
representative of costs under normal average conditions, and it is not therefore deemed 
advisable to include them in this memorandum. 


Ontario. 


Ensilage Corn (Central Farm, Ottawa)— 


The table below gives the cost of producing ensilage corn in a rotation as follows: 
First year, ensilage corn; second year, grain; third year, clover hay; fourth year, 
timothy hay; fifth year, grain. 


‘Oost of Production of Ensilage Corn, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 


Year. Area. Yield per Cost per | Cost per 
Acre. Acre. Ton. 
Acres. | Tons. Lb. $) \-cts.| nese ctse 
8-50 20 235 25 09 1-25 
20-00 16 =1,286 98) (fil 1-42 
29-75 14 1,983 26 30 1-76 
34-00 13 500 21 73 1-64 
9-63 14 978 2a 1-47 
10-20 19 1,112 26 52 1-36 
9-96 14 1,823 23 83 1-59 
8-90 13 =1,763 23: 37 1-68 
9-15 14 1,468 24 56 1-68 
8-56 14 622 20 26 1-42 
10-20 14 1,337 19 14 1-30 
9-96 11 =1,053 18 32 1-59 
1-00 16 =: 1,370 24 68 1-48 
1-00 14 1,530 26 58 1-60 


Oats (Central Farm, Ottawa). 


The costs tabled below are for oats grown after corn in a five-year rotation, 
namely :— 


First year, corn. 

Second year, oats. 

% Third year, clover hay. 
Fourth year, timothy hay. 
Fifth year, grain. 


Sw 


oe | 


OS hh, WS eS —.. a wees 
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Cost of Production of Oats, Central Farm, Ottawa. 


Year. Area. Yield per Cost per | Cost per 
* Acre. Acre. Bush. 


Acres. Bush. Lb $ cts. Cents. 


1 D0G eee ie Seis. ais Ronse belle sels Soha Ae Me eMC RRR ashy 12-00 60 11 13 31 15-6 
Ot) Ue one neon eee ee Me Emr ne Ne Ab an TCs oto cho ee 35-00 46 02 1197 22-7 

Jit igh Os Cun en eae eh ai tie. Riis PANE BO dhtins. Noid ohaud oo.a0ls 55-00 55. 17 11 26 22-3 
TL OOS aeeetere reccacs coh: ahacd ajar ay dear oege ek Gaels Ste renee ears ek eee 52-00 53 17 11 62 21:7 
ss ach nn Ce aa Me TSS ADI at arom ho cea doo G Glo e160 10-20 63 26 13 44 21-0 
TUG te oe de Aen ee Ma Cyt CRE ORK KCREO ao SOs Olona dant oe 9-96 35 30 14 11 39-2 
MOOG Rees ees Swe tee a aye Bo Ey Meyer chota aie Ue en ee ie ae 8-90 59 17 18 48 . 31-0 
UUUG ap on Bed See er Sere Et NGI oo 6.5 joudob naa wos 8 9-96 47 11 12 96 27-4 
1 ae a a ee ene aC ON Ce re ines chore gts Phe cers Gok A 8-90 35 19 11 84 34-8 
1 Ss a ee RE SLA et icles sol dicaot 0/Ayenie 10- 2 48 23 15 61 32-0 
LOS: Seotee en ee ee ere MTS MCU NOAoE cm moa So d.solbinls 9-96 51 32 14 83 28-3 
DOA orton agisrisise sates hat) anche ¢ shel cheba ie ee tee terete Ree Tae 8-90 57 12 15 00 26-2 
th Ve a eer eEeE ae Srey ai liv Ge Aho ol: 1-00 55 15 17 73 32-0 
1) Be ere eee er ae een ae Ohad ae GOES arco oes 1:00 42 30 16 63 39-0 


Tamothy hay (Central Farm, Ottawa). 


The figures below represent costs of producing timothy hay in a five-year rotation, 
namely :— 

First year, corn. 

Second year, grain. Seeded with clover and timothy. 

Third year, clover hay. 

Fourth year, timothy hay. 

Fifth year, grain. 


Cost of Production of Timothy Hay, Central Farm, Ottawa. 


Year. Area. Yield Cost Cost 
per Acre. per Acre.| per Ton. 


Acres. Tons... Jub. $ cts. 3) sctse 


BQ00 ieee oi 5 5 tos al rec eas CENT oP ae Pe 32-00 eer O0) 8 32 4 45 
BOO 8 Sie SERN ea ot NT RO OD ee, ORE | ENTRY Oem fete AE ees aa ae 
ROOD A. «Seis cca oath av b slept sh 200 Shin, hepa pis oh eae eae Pa es Dale rein ce |r Ceres ee” 2 Ns eee 
al Eee re GN Ee MRP AMY Ld LAGU cD Ms A, ty St a te 66-00 2 689 9 21 3 93 
SOO Ee 35 Lo) eas Sey Cl ve ae Ct ee 9-96 2 417 10 75 4 87 
BOD Abst eet jn stir. 5 glee ie A ee 8-90 3 1,039 12 81 3 66 
BO0G ce heart Re Eak ts... ce a ee 9-15 2 953 10 30 4 16 
BOT eddie sets 0 oy si soft vr 2 ee 9-63 2 1,369 9 43 3 51 
BOOS SCs Rae fie be LEE chases h\siait soe ee ee eee 10-20 2. 1,160 9 95 3 85 
YE sah Biv Sean cheep ivtece (a 50 Su ee Re 9-96 1 1,213 9 37 5 83 
EE rte are ret eee aie x be «iss hes De ee 8-90 2 360 Sy lhe 4 20 
LN bales iad ot eS ts Rec eS ee foot Re Cy 8-85 2 1,033 12 31 4 89 
POR REN arte: vaste. caacdisoln hd» Sane ee ee 1-00 3 175 15 55 5 04 
Asm Ati flat t » ybuy <idics"; 5.3.5 ee 1-00 2 650 13 96 6 00 


Clover hay (Central Farm, Ottawa). 

The clover hay reported in following table was produced in five-year rotation, 
namely :—- 

First year, corn. 

Second year, grain. Seeded with clover and timothy. 


] 


Oat hay (Central Farm, Ottawa). 


Cost of Production of Oat Hay, Central Farm, Ottawa. 
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Third year, clover hay. 
Fourth year, timothy hay. 
Fifth year, grain. 
Cost of Production, of Clover Hay, Central Farm, Ottawa. 
Year. Area. Yield Cost Cost 
per*Acre. per Acre. | per Ton. 
ia Acres. Tons. Lb. $ cts $6 cts 
TRU Ty We 8) au es Lo TG 0 AY Roly tt ee eee tre pee ae 7-00 2 1,714 8 90 ool 
OCR ee ER Petree Ce Serf Smee hs, ite Aobscuue otaprogsrs: 816 « 37-00 8 484 9 48 2 92 
TERT oh ook Cele es ue ie a Cn a, Pe a et A aS 63-00 Dale) 10 29 mde 
FFE) )) a to te we non teat atten. eau sege tiie liars eee faust hic: to evesesp ey Saecay oases lVorkae obey alls pals cease 
TET ioe tll ect Se ae te & LG Ade eis mn cae dP es ARE else eon 8-90 4 706 13 17 3 02 
O(N ee Me TEIN Seem Narn chee. cones nlcuncttehe ene eth k, oimhenere 9-15 By aiayaty) 13 44 3 48 
SLES CG aera eer rc rstioh teow cs wrcp fewer cice Pe “ashes ants ew Yodan dtagler op ghenantisiiet arene 9-63 Me AGAR 10 85 417 
Oe ee ee Se ae tT Pe eR mitre nie ore. Sch Wolanteumne at etel el diner 10-20 seein he HIG) M OL 3 09 
RODS eee eh ey re en EH Oh tae sida oithambabene Chale etdtelewace G8 9-96 3 106 10 47 3 438 
ODS Me I erty RLU Bye ralavs. drslle eames aqeie “hetvo nla cesetioi 8-90 DP ae Daye 9 56 3902 
1 a0) ae Pe ee ee ES iy ES tere ee OER hn se woh mere plates 8-89 a 774 10 46 3 08 
LO tere eee ee ee PE emer 0 2.5) oy & sve vice Siepeaeag «iepeverereveners 8-56 Solsocl lal al 2 96 
DOL Deane eer fee a hens Fi GS an) Sie Sen ee IETS CaM Oe CS 1-00 4 1,950 17 59 3 54 
BE Ls ee ee RN a na crate cin) oyo''s abe are) URE = -ehasatey operat 1-00 2 640 13 97 6 02 


Yield Cost Cost 

Year. Area. per acre. per per 

Acre Ton. 
Acres. | Tons. Lb. $) cts $ cts. 

TKODER Jo = ue i NC as Ur a era 2-00 2 766 15 41 6-46 
OG MMR he Mela rye Ne caret, ea is acapepe poe aioe ain 2-00 Deel ore 13-32 4-77 

Pumpkins (Central Farm, Ottawa). 
Cost of Production of Pumpkins, Central Farm, Ottawa. 

Yield Cost Cost 
Year. Area. per Acre. per Acre. | per Ton. 
Acres. Tons. Lb. $ cts. $ cts. 

VOD) a I oe ea eran rio RIO 0-50 1S ae) 16 30 0-90 
CO SS Ee Arter nnn aE tao retake 0-50 22 940 30 15 1 34 
FC rm My A rnse debe wre nic oe ye eye ae as 0-50 14 1,100 30 06 2 06 
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Peas (Central Farm, Ottawa). 


Cost of Production of Peas, Central Farm, Ottawa. 


Yield Cost Cost 
Year. Area. per Acre. per Acre. | per Bush. 
Acres. Bush.” Lb. $ cts. cts. 
1900 Gere keene: OR EI Sn RPE EER os, Werte EN iG Lita” Matyi 8-00 18 15 12 99 71-2 
BRED IIe. ig eae ee ae See Ane ea eT may Set maa 2 Sig Bet maine 5-00 19 00 12 82 67-5 
Barley (Central Farm, Ottawa). 
Cost of Production of Barley, Central Farm, Ottawa. 
Yield Cost Cost 
Year. Area. per Acre. per Acre. | per Bush. 
| 
Acres. Bush. Lb $ cts. Cigar 
100005 52 Se nei, SO eee 5-00 | 40 04 13 04 32 
TOON, cect eis oN cen eeronc Dee ares a a nein elect abet on me NN unten eer ets 5-00 36 03 12 16 33-7 § 
12) |) SP aN riage ee oe Sn tr rs Whe aya Ooh aa he ALG tec mt 9-15 630-20 13 44 21-1 
Mangels (Central Farm, Ottawa). 
. Cost of Production of Mangels, Central Farm, Ottawa. 
Yield Cost Cost Cost per 
Year. Area. per Acre. per Acre. | per Ton. | Bushel. 
Acres. | Tons. Lb. $ cts. $ cts. Cts. 
OOO a tt RE bed Ban, ok a neg ee ae se eee 4} 3L 1,005 30 52 0 96 2-9 
OOM ct ae So shegravis cle nual, ou sgie ches Pee OIE eno 6 20 1,260 28 38 1 37 4-1 
OOD SMe bo Sects tren Nc cee oo Micak ets Le ee 6 26 156 32°15 1 23 3:6 
1B Ay cone eae ee Mtn es UE Tf TI eA a oes San ysl ei oY Ass 6 Shs Hll6 crie e Gacu o 
Ey o.bin ROE eR Ee ee IMPS mera os as ia 2 21 1,622 36 32 1 66 4-9 
ISTO: 2 3 hee ae RED ERIE alt yo 2 27 543 49 51 1 81 5-4 
GOOG NNI ee Bh Sb ha tic Gare BMC wt ane oo Eee 2 20 642 38 05 1 8% 5-6 
OO MRMtne er Mei s Shree Beli os das sco eee ee 2 18 1,225 43 45 2 33 7-0 
TT ocoon Bia Be Rev oe Germ pyc ed 2 13) bai50 31 14 2 24 6-8 
USOG Rieter ch ceo sc cnack atc cueselacerre daa vatelre aia Serene 2 26 2 34 63 1 32 3-9 
THOU co Fae copra at chen ee ea ea a Rad Fe il 17 1,950 34 50 1 91 5-7 
EO [pete Aer POM es ete oe ROM l oc nsdiie, saa aid Seen 1 14 160 Pele Os 1 96 5-9 
LOUD Pi een cree erin «Peet ROM oh canteen the i 24 360 34 71 1 44 4-3 
LOLS Se eee we: Ae ee ee ee ERNE SES Sho Bone 1 Ae 1 1S ae 29 98 1 67 4-9 
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Turnips (Central Farm, Ottawa). 


Cost of Production of Turnips, Ottawa, 


Cost To PRODUCE. 


Year. Area. Yield 
per Acre. Per 
Per Acre. | Per Ton. | Bushel. 
Acres. | Tons. Lb. $ cts. $ cts. Cts. 
TOO RR eRe rs et ua Cs te eine sleet gals 4 00 17 1,500 28 63 1 63 4-83 
FE Q() Vemetp ete ak eee Sy ae os aka Mi See 2 00 17 1,985 26 42 1 47 4-41 
OOD ee iii ile eM elppteteh sare oly Bits vrais uc 2 00 18 340 27 42 1 51 4.50 


Corn for grain (Southwestern Ontario). 


The information here below given has been furnished by Mr. E. L. Shaw, Tilbury, 
Ontario, a successful corn grower who records carefully the cost of operating his 
tarm. The cost of fertilizer, not included in his estimate, has been calculated at $6 


rer acre. 
Cost of Production of Corn for Grain (KE. L. Shaw). 
Harvesting, 
Cultivation | husking and Total 
Year. Rent and of land use of cost per 
C Manure. and seed. machinery Acre. 
$ cts. $ ets. $.. cts. $ cts. 
TOOG re ee rie alanteseacre cade tet 8 25 6 65 : 19 15 
TINT ne. NR Os hg Ree eR Ae ener 8 25 6 65 A 25 19 15 
THEY DSIS, ac cbardn ls Maton orccer ote ee Bae ee SR Pe 8 50 6 95 4 75 20 20 
FEC re SP ArT ia co Sorch ne suouene 8 75 7 55 5 05 21 35 
NO Osan cee eae shot Siete Ones te cetiacee 8 75 8 00 4 65 21 40 
HO Teer AR leche ee Aes AA eae lelthas se alelbuale ess 9 00 7 95 5 50 22 45 
TEE Ee, Seer ain titi 6b GENS CI Oe hae enon a 9 50 9 00 D5 24 25 
OG MeN eet ir isbnricc Sosa pater aye ok 10 00 9 00 6 25 25°25 


Flax (Brandon, Manitoba). 

The flax reported upon was grown on rather dirty land, and yields are not as high 
as might be expected under fair average conditions. It was grown in the following 
‘rotation :— 

: First year, flax. 
Second year, oats. 


Third year, summer-fallow. 
Fourth year, wheat. Seeded to rye, red clover and alsike. 


; Fifth year, hay. 
Sixth year, pasture. 


Cost of production of Flax, Brandon, Manitoba. 


: Yield Cost Cost 
; Year. Area. per Acre. per Acre. per 
of . Bushel. 


Acres. Bush. Lbs. $ cts. $ cts. 
RMR er ay Dodie Bors oy Lite eras pap ee mee ee 4-5 1437 10 18 0 69 
4-5 8 50 10 64 1 20 
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Wheat (Brandon, Manitoba). 


The rotation followed in producing the wheat, as reported below, was :— 


First year, wheat. 

Second year, wheat. 

Third year, oats or barley. 
Fourth year, summer fallow. 


The cost of the summer-fallow is charged equally against the two following wheat 


crops :— 

Cost 

Year. Area. Yield Cost per 
per Acre. | per Acre. | Bushel. 

Acres Bush. Lb $ cts. Cts. 

iit ath ae RRC RE Me eco RS Pl ule 7-00 27 51 12 34 44.3 
HOMO Mare es ae See RE Oe a eieh cer eee eae 7-00 Pat Gall 12 66 45-5 
TOD cas as Cree MMSE ORR URINE SAME Seema: At ee tilt 15 6 2 7-00 22> 51 11 49 50-3 


Clover hay (Brandon, Man.) 


This clover hay has been grown in a five-year rotation :— 
First year, wheat. 

Second year, wheat. 

Third year, hoed crop. 


Fourth year, barley. Seeded down with 8 pounds red clover, 3 pounds timothy and 


5 pounds western rye grass per acre. 
Fifth year, clover hay. 


Cost of Production of Clover Hay, Brandon, Man. 


| Yield 


Cost Cost 
Year. Area. per Acre. per Acre. | per Ton 
Acres. Tons. Lb. $ cts $ cts. 
LOT 2 oats xcs Woah Ens eee A nye OP, ee Map epey aee a tere ese 8-00 Sel ood 6 68 8 78 
TOUS ss sheers SN eo, ry Sec ee ES eh ee LAs Sy ae rd RAS 8-00 iL 1,.058 10 57 6 91 
Corn (Brandon, Man.). 
Corn was grown in following rotation :— 
First year, wheat. 
Second year, wheat. 
Third year, corn. 
Fourth year, barley. 
Fifth year, clover hay. 
Cost of Production of Corn, Brandon, Man. 
Yield Cost Cost 
Year. Area per Acre. per Acre. | per Ton. 
Acres. | Tons. Lb $ cts. $ cts. 
Nt 8 nee a eer eae hn eee ee 8-00 Pe eee 19 67 1 64 
LOL ORE erates ee We Sy Sek ee ey, SO TPS Orme oe 8-00 6 1,750 25 3h 3 68 
LOSE eect a Mees coh Ree ee ie Petty eae a 8-50 7 1,058 21 68 2 89 
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Wheat (Indian Head, Sask.). 


767 
~ Oats (Brandon, Man.). 
Oats were grown in following rotation :— 
: First year, wheat. 
7 Second year, wheat. 
; Third year, oats. 
; Fourth year, summer-fallow. 
; 
Cost of Production of Oats, Brandon, Man. 
! Yield Cost. Cost 
| Year. Area. per acre. per Acre. per 
Bushel. 
: Acres. Bush. Lb. % cts. Cts. 
TIL ae ne tes 1c Sn ed Di Se hee ee See ke a 3:5 37. 24 8 84 23 
SITAR oe Whi ae et ra A ia ee OnE YC CeCe ee Ae St os Beit Sera 3:5 59 14 9 87 17 
HOS a7 a5 Son PRG a Ie athe lg OR cet | nh a eR I a 3-5 38 30 8 37 21-6 
- Barley (Brandon, Man.). 
| The costs are for barley grown in following rotation :— 
. First year, wheat. 
Second year, wheat. 
Third year, hoed crop. 
i Fourth year, barley; seeded down. 
Fifth year, clover hay. 
Cost of production of Barley, Brandon, Man. 
‘ - 
———— = 
: Cost Cost 
A Year. Area Yield per per 
; Acre Bushel. 
Acres. | Bush. Lb. $ cts. Cts. 
ITT. 8 sooty cad ol city orvaseit Niae eG Ue ea ele ei Se er 8-0 49 36 7 82 16 
SUE 2 eRe eRe MAN SERGE Por otis cess cise Sha Rab vcrmcec gn Sate, Bae Be 8-0 55 12 10-61 19 
EVAR elec Rta bese nea 8-5 55 14 11 56 21 
(° 
J 


_ should justly be charged against the two crops of wheat following. 


The cost of producing wheat as given below refers to wheat grown in a three-year 
- rotation :— 


First year,, summer-fallow. 
Second year, wheat. 
Third year, wheat. 


The total yield of the two wheat crops is taken, but the charges include costs of 
4 operating the full three years of the rotation. 


Cost of Production of Wheat, Indian Head, Sask. 


This is only fair, as the summer-fallow 


ae Cost 

Year. Area Yield Cost per 
per Acre.}| per Acre. | Bushel. 

Acres. Bush G Veteailve | Gtes 

ne 8 re hag AE Oped oh NS EO See Le os Bla 1-00 29 5 13 22 44-8 
EE Rp aE: Se ReNae tie Noam ay oe 1-00 20-7 12 19 58-9 
1-00 32-5 13752 41-6 
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Oats (Indian Head, Sask.) 


The oats reported upon herewith have been grown on the seventh year of a nine- 
year rotation, as follows :— 
First year, summer-fallow. 
Second year, hoed crop. 
Third year, wheat. 
Fourth year, oats. 
Fifth year, summer-fallow. 
Sixth year, wheat. 
Seventh year, oats, seeded down with rye grass, red clover and alfalfa. 
Eight year, hay. 
Ninth year, pasture. 
Cost of Production of Oats, Indian Head, Sask. 


Year. Area. Yield Cost Cost 

per Acre. per Acre. per 
Bushel. 

Acres. | Bush. Lb. $ cts. Cts. 

i arene oe Ce ee nnn Ace aie Aa eet oe 5-52 519 26 14 69 28 
(1) en OES PME Romy Ws ti Stee hone att aloe oat 5-52 44 19 11 60 26 
POD ey a A EU, TS, ao at Ue CeO cS ear ge 5-52 39 09 | 11 87 30 


Hay (Indian Head, Sask.). 


The costs below are for hay in the eighth year of the following rotation :— 
First year, summer-fallow. 

Second year, hoed crop. 

Third year, wheat. 

Fourth year, oats. 

Fifth year, summer-fallow. 

Sixth year, wheat. 

Seventh year, oats. Seeded down to western rye grass, red clover and alfalfa. 
Eighth year, hay. 

Ninth year, pasture. 


Cost of Production of Hay, Indian Head, Sask. 


Yield Cost Cost 
Year. Area. per Acre. per Acre. | per Ton. 
; Acres. Tonsya abt $ cts. $ cts. 
LOLA ete, eRe ee cto tsttohac Nice. Srarba eke Eis ea eh ee 5-52 ges RACES 4 57 Gale 
91.019 ee tet A tt SRS. sett eaeh cs eRe rae ten tes Faire 2 5-52 Seta 5 81 13 25 
Th duke sake» Hiatialode Pee reich ce tony Pee AE MER EL ESC 5-52 1 514 7 14 5 68 


Wheat, Oats and Flax (Statistics Branch, Department of Agriculture, Sask.). 


The following figures have been supplied by the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture. In regard thereto the Secretary, Statistics Branch, makes the following 
explanation :— 


“We have collected from our crop correspondents estimates of the cost of pro- 
ducing wheat, oats and flax. As, however, this was our first effort to, collect inform- 
ation of this nature, and as many of the returns could not be regarded as reliablia, 
being somewhat arbitrarily made, it was decided not to make public the tables com- 
piled therefrom. If, however, the enclosed, which is the average of over a thousand 
returns from different parts of this province, are of any value to you, you are at 
liberty to make use of them.” 
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} 
; Fall Wheat (Lethbridge, Alberta). 


The reference in this case is to wheat grown in a two-year rotation, namely :— 


First year, summer-fallow. 
Second year, fall wheat. 


The cost of the summer-fallow is charged against the erop of wheat. 


Cost of Production of Fall Wheat, Lethbridge, Alberta. 


by Year. Area. Yield Cost Cost 
per ‘Acre. per Acre. | per Bush. 


Acres. Bush. Lb. $ ets. Cents. 


LOIN ces cbrteat Behe iia: Rha ovasy Pcl: ian ASS nee a 1-57 85 15 14 30 40-5 
TPS staeldaasts pitoriraec share ian A Cle elena eT ie et a 1-57 26 58 15 89 59-0 
PONS Se eaese. eras Se aanciy dS ath | 9 cen eT hs He les 84 eae Ree 1-57 22 30 12 00 53°3 


Oats (Lethbridge, Alberta). 


These oats followed peas and oats for hay, which latter in turn had been pre- 
eeded by summer-fallow. 


Cost of Production of Oats, Lethbridge, Alberta. 


: : Year. Area, Yield Cost Cost 
per Acre. | per Acre. | per Bush. 


Acres. Bush. Lb. $ cts. Cents. 


; RC2 Serene eea P aE eae ete. Hh nes Ce ann aa Sittach GhAavogiyslucsiiys 1-25 50 15 10 35 20-5 

OO Ae a, OR pes Soe Aa eR oO a ee aon es COE De fo SE 1-25 ole a2 10 08 26-6 
4 
_ WSheaf Oats (Lacombe, Alberta). 
“| 
: ' Cost of Production of Sheaf Oats, Lacombe, Alberta. 
4 

e Cost To Propvuce. 
Year. Area. Yield per 
Acre 


COAL, O05 aie Oe hehe co Sa ee nS ee 3-909 4 670 14 74 Sra ala setae 


82696---494 
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Barley (Lacombe, Alberta). 
\ Cost of Production of Barley, Lacombe, Alberta. 


Cost To PRODUCE. 


Year. Area. Yield per 
Per Acre.| Per Ton. |Per Bush. 


“Yin, tA Recta APO ee 3-909 27 43 O72 hee 34-8 
LADS Os tk Se en RR RII AE Sora SCO aE 3-909 24 40 940) ttetan bene ieeepe 37-8 
AES ee Me cnt scicvsra dace vane secegeuehescintorn aloyer Vere petstce mae 3-909 28 06 10/44 a eocrcioctees deers 37-1 
Spring Wheat (Lacombe, Alberta). 
Cost of Production of Spring Wheat, Lacombe, Alberta. 
KO be er OE Dee ERG a atk c ove Gee og BPE I Gta 3-909 18 20 11 74 64-0 
Tae ae ene hie Se OMIT Ae S cab Gor ch ope so So 3-909 38 02 10 99 28-8 
Yt be ee ent A IPR Ee Re ai Wey Ae oA Sins rn cy Gite kiln) Stats, en 3-909 30° 27 10 17 33-4 
Oats (Lacombe, Alberta). 
Cost of Production of Oats, Lacombe, Alberta. 

TOT hee eaves A poneecbitciatee Ae money Otetetey etee Pe rants nsastons tone | 3-909 38 10 10 23 | 26-7 


n= re lal sak a ME AREA hE AER OPE) 2 ee 
British Columbia. 


No reliable data on the cost of production of field crops for this province are 
available. 
(Signed) O. C. WHITE, 
Asst. Dominion Field Husbandman. 
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APPENDIX No. 22. 


JOURNAL OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE .MARCH, 1912. 
COST OF PRODUCTION IN AGRICULTURE. 


One of the objects to which the grant for agricultural research, recently placed 
at the disposal of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, will be devoted is the main- 
tenance of an Institute for the study of Economics of Agriculture, a subject of which 
little has been heard in Great Britain hitherto. A marked feature of the progress in 
recent years in the technique of business management has been the prominence given 
to what are technically known as “costs.” The majority of large manufacturing 
concerns have nowadays a cost department, one of whose functions it is to ascertain 
and record the cost of each operation that is required to convert the raw material into 
the finished article ready for the market. Thus, if the manufactured product is worth 
a sovereign, the costs department ascertains to the fraction of a penny the value otf the 
raw material used, the cost of labour at each successive stage of manufacture, and 
even such details as, say, the cost of the coal used in producing power for any 
necessary machinery, the fractional share of management charges properly debitable 
to the article in question, and so on, in as minute detail as may be considered desir- 
able. It is thus possible to institute comparisons and so check waste, to drop unprofit- 
able “lines” and develop profitable departments. 

So far, work of this kind has not been done in relation to agriculture in Great 
Britain, but a beginning has been made in the United States by the Bureau of 
Statistics, and some interesting papers on the subject will be found among the 
publications of that department. 

The need for accurate information on the cost of agricultural operations may be 
illustrated from the recent controversy in the daily press on the subject of the cost 
of growing sugar beet. No general agreement has been reached on this vital) question 
—vital because on the answer to it the useful employment of many thousand pounds 
of capital may depend—and estimates differing by 100 per cent from one another, 
have their advocates, each of whom produces an ostensibly convincing array of 
figures. A common feature of all these figures is that they are used on arbitrary 
assumptions as to the cost of such things as, for example, horse labour, a subject 
which gave rise to an animated and inconclusive discussion of experts at a meeting of 
the British Association two years ago. Another fruitful subject of conflicting views 
arises from the question: What is the cost of producing beef or mutton? Some 
experts say that the profit is nil, others that corn-growing does not pay, but stock- 


_keeping does. The controversy arises because there is no foundation of hard statis- 


tical fact on which to build. No one has come forward, for example, to say that he 
has collated figures from one hundred typical farms, and that the prevailing cost of 
keeping a horse is so much, and that on the average it works so many hours per diem, 
two figures which, if obtained, would go far to settling the question. As a rule, 
farming does pay, but the question as to what description of farming pays best under 
defined conditions, and why, cannot be answered. 

The method adopted by the United States Bureau of Statistics is to place quali- 
fied persons on the farms to keep or obtain records of the times spent on each 
description of agricultural work, the exact weight, and, as far as possible, cost of all 
materials produced or consumed on the farm. The particulars 0) obtained are care- 
fully abstracted and tabulated, the precise information as to costs 1s obtained. The 


following are typical examples: 
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Averace ANNUAL Cost per Acre of Farm Machinery in Minnesota. 


Dollars, 
RINGErS Heer ne eee EN, Se Sins) “Grae Coe cele! fesse ene expe Gate, URsihen Ueieten TE enmmnene 0-181 
TOrilisie ie cos oc hee beh Sco) ose) ous pene bs, ohio resukol eu martel ello i s¥ elma) ecko ote CommerC mae 0.075 
PIOUGHS oo Seis ie pace oslo! ee lle: Sie) Molabpe neha! clslitste) Moleie eke Miele sso uke eon o mC 0.335 
Mhreshing. Outfit)... is el 6) +o ci* usin ee semicon iene “PNP yon + elie men 0.335 


These figures are based on averages for a large number of figures for (1) original 
-eost of machines; (2) number of years in use; (3) depreciation; (4) repairs; (5) 
acres operated on per year. 


Averace AnnuaL Cost of maintaining a Farm Horse. in Minnesota. 


\ $ ‘cts. 

Interest on investment.. 5 54 
Depreciation of horse.. 5 56 
Depreciation of harness .. 2 10 
Shoeing.. é 1 42 
Food... 63 49 
(abour), ci. = 11 88 
‘Miscellaneous.. . 40 
MOEAY s wolcosorWlal ele yleye bogey Shah oa hep apheos Peteal elo) Bebe guoaet chats celia omen 90 40 


Average number of hours worked per day, 23. Cost per working hour 0.0925. 


It cannot be suggested that these figures are applicable to Great Britain. . The 
point of interest is that they are based on the average of a large number of actual 
figures obtained over a series of years on many farms, and consequently represent 
fact, not opinion. 

It is necessary, however, to point out that the issues appear to be simpler in 
the United States, in so far as agriculture there seems more specialized, and conse- 
quently less complex from a book-keeping point of view. A farmer who confines 
himself to producing wheat or cotton has a much simpler problem of costs to solve 
than one who takes up mixed farming in this country, and has to combine grain- 
erowing with beef or mutton production, and, perhaps, horse breeding as well. Then, 


again, intensive farming and its necessary accompaniment, an approved rotation of 


crops, present a more difficult problem. 
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APPENDIX No. 23. 


DAIRY PRODUCTION IN CANADA. 


By J. A. Ruppicx, Dairy Commissioner. 


Tt seems to fall to my lot as a Dominion official to present an annual review of 
the dairying industry for this and other conventions of dairymen held throughout the 
year. I suppose it is quite appropriate that I should do this and I do it all the more 
readily because I believe that it is important for every person connected with the 
industry to be well informed on the general trend of dairying in Canada, both in its 
international and domestic aspects. The milk producers of the whole Dominion should 
never lose sight of what is going on in other parts of the world, now that butter and 
cheese have become articles of international commerce. There is every reason also 
why the dairy farmers in Ontario should be just as much interested in the development 
of the creamery industry of Alberta, for instance, as they are in any movement which 
jis taking place within the limits of their own province. 

Until quite recently it was the practice to rely on the figures of the export trade 
as the index of progress and development, mainly, I suppose, because they were the 
only figures available. They were never a satisfactory basis even when the home con- 
sumption was fairly steady from year to year, for the reason that they failed to indi- 
cate in any respect the volume and extent of the whole industry, and now that home 
consumption is growing so rapidly, partly at the expense of the exports, information 
based on the export trade alone is decidedly misleading. vw 

I expect to prove, before I finish, that the opinion expressed by many when the 
exports began to decline, and which still prevails in some quarters, namely, that the 
dairying industry has not made as much progress of late years as it did at one time 
is entirely erroneous. I also propose to show that the decrease in the number of cows 
in Eastern Canada is not an indication of any decrease in total production, because 
the number of cows is only one of the factors which has to do with the amount of milk 
produced. In order to get a correct perspective of the whole situation, it will be 
necessary for us to go back at least to the census of 1901. These somewhat ancient 
figures are of no particular value in themselves and, of course, we have a greater 
interest in the future than we have in the past, but it will be necessary to use them for 
‘the purpose of comparison in order to show the rate of progress, and thus get a line 
‘on what the future has in store for us. 


NUMBER OF COWS IN CANADA. 


Let us turn for a moment, then, to consider the “cow population” of the 
‘Dominion, if I. may use such an expression. In 1871 the number of milch cows in 
—Ontario,. Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia was 1,251,209. The Census of 
1901 shows that the number for all Canada had practically doubled during the inter- 
-vening years. The total number of milch cows in Canada, according to the census of 


e011, was 2,594,179, distributed as follows :— 


: 
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Milch Cows in Canada. 


—— 1901. 1g9tt. 

(ORMESRS i i lee ea a AM crea mica tana apa Pac es 1, 065, 763 1, 032,979 
(ASS (tch on See en On ey rae AI Maan hones Fam ahaa a5 bonds gum; 767,825 753, 134 
EN CAVES TUDS WE CIC sicte ciara sok csih tiscvre sacle tars es atte Aa Re aC ener merece 111, 084 108 , 532 
INGORE TESTO DG Pee ee ee eae eran ints An Mig cre Yoianoagé dase AD oc 138, 817 129, 302 
182. TN EEG eet Gene ee RM TEE ROR I os winey eunaru srs ookis ches bales 56, 437 52, 109 
1 NE wate oF: A aaa a eae aca non cm, aN A pestle td chs odo veiG ciate omanaidic tac oise. 0. tx 141,481 155, 337 
Jove at}oUs Groy [ib001 0) ¢ 7 Aa Som een PRE Sec eR EI Te ol har E29 tenia oic.n min crea 18 WN SH Oe. Crs 24,535 33, 953 
Saekatchewatls.. act o2hadtetiaiaistetni ns bedeteen ne ae eee ee eee 56, 634 181, 146 
Alberta...... RA ae eens Sm Ria ea eS OA AG ie DE ce rel oe Ad ict Otte 46,101 147, 687 

Totals for Canada... 8... quer ees a ee en ee 2,408, 677 2,594,179 

Inereaserin 1] Oy earsin cajenstek eee tenes ete cee 185, 502 


This table shows a decrease in the number of cows in Eastern Canada and an 
increase in the western provinces with a net increase for the whole Dominion of 185,502. 
That is one aspect of the situation which is not as satisfactory as it might be, because 
all will agree that there is plenty of room for a much greater increase. The number 
of cows in most counties in Ontario could be doubled without exceeding the number 
per acre in the counties of Oxford, Middlesex and one or two others. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION. 


Members of the association will recall the fact that at the last annual convention 
I estimated that the annual production of milk, butter and cheese in Canada then 
amounted to about $120,000,000 in value. It was thought by some that my estimate 
was rather high. I am glad to be able to show you that it was after all quite a con- 
servative estimate. 

The following table gives the value of dairy products by provinces in 1910 as 
compared with 1900. The values as shown by the census are for the preceding year, 
but the number of cows given are for the year in which the census was taken. 


2 Taste II. 


Value of Datry Products in 1910 as compared with 1900: 


eat 1900. 1910. Increase. * 
$ $ $ 

OTCATIO MEM RI nev corer Get slavarace iced Re Man AER te eerie rete ere 34,776,330 43,332, 047 8,555, 717 
Quebec...... Peseta etary to oy biaietalsis ialae soe eRe pe = a ae 20, 207, 826 31, 663, 220 11, 455, 394 
New Brunswick Beh ont ie CICA CESS fo “bie [anid ry SSSI ee Re aT aE 2, 260, 537 3,998, 742 1,738, 205. 
INOVE SCObIa. Cree, Se ees FSS | et iy ed Te 2,885, 997 4,618, 108 Uifoe ti 
Bs shal ser mse cr Aas wee vio. d.s «el eR ne eee 1, 111,614 1, 607, 672 496, 058 
Manitoba....... RoeRa Or ook Pin, one een, Misys oon comin ook 2,792, 606 6, 077, 982 3, 285,376 
British Olu pis cae dene ded orice ee ee ee 1, 159, 993 2,620, 495 1,460, 502 
Basia tole wrens iets hep ie dotat i waves cs coat eee EE ee 729, 574 7,566, 007 6,836, 433 
val Xorg te Sh ae en Vo, En Sere ah Toba Aa ee 546, 476 ly Spool 7,309, 275 

Rotalstori@ana dar, cee sce eee ane eater 66, 470, 953 109,340,024 | 42,868,981 
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The increase in the number of cows during the decade was only 7 per cent, while 
the value of the total product, that is, milk used for direct consumption with what was 
used in the manufacture of cheese, butter, condensed milk, etc., shows an increase of 
60 per cent. In Ontario with a decrease in the number of cows of 3 per cent, the - 
value of the product increased by 18 per cent. In other words, in 1900 the value of the 
total product was $27 per cow for the whole Dominion, while in 1910 it had risen to 
$42 per cow. Part of this increase must be attributed to higher prices in the latter 
year and to the fact that a larger proportion of the total product was sold as market 
milk. But even after these allowances are made, the showing is a very satisfactory 
one. Cheese and butter prices in 1900 were less than 10 per cent below those of 1910. 


GROWTH OF DAIRY PRODUCTION. 


Now let us take a look at the matter from the point of view of quantities, which is 
readily the fairest basis of comparison. I have had the total production worked out in 
terms of milk, that is to say, the butter, cheese, condensed milk, cream and ice cream 
have been converted into their milk equivalents with the following results. 


TABLE ITT. 


Comparative statistics of the dairying industry expressed in terms of milk, show- 
ing production, exports, imports, and total and per capita consumption in the census 
years 1901 and 1911. 


CENSUS. 

— Per Cent of 
Increase or 
Decrease. 

1901. 1911. 
OMA OMom Oana Cashiers shy tt enna grata seme 5,871,315 7, 204, 838 +34-13 

Lb. Lb, 

otal production Of mille ...5,.01 -..94-- Sieh te 6, 866,834,000 | 9,871,178, 103 +43-75 
Exports of dairy Products as milk. .................. 2,514, 596, 967 2, 236, 663, 687 ; —11-05 
Imports of dairy Products as milk.................... 34, 886, 346 39, 871, 207 +14-28 
Perscapita consumption as milk...............0.-.-+- 816-76 106, 517 +30-41 
MotalconeumpbomasMilk sas she vers cee. es cso des 4,387,123,379 | 7,674,385, 623 +74-92 
Niiamaiper Maleh (ows in.Oanadaras so... a4 as ea.m 2,408, 677 2,594,179 + 7-70 
mverave pounds Milk per. COW..«.....-..-ssss+ees bees 2,850 3,805 +83 +50 


Nore.—As milk production was not included in the 1901 census the quantity shown 
in the 1901 column was arrived at as follows: The total value of all dairy products in 
1900 was $66,470,953 which included the manufactured value of cheese and butter 
made in factories, and the average gross value of the milk supplied to factories was 
96-8 cents per hundred pounds. Taking this figure as a basis the above total value 
represents a total milk production of 6,866,834,000 pounds. 


If we take butter alone, both creamery and home-made, we find much the same re- 
sult. The percentage of increase in total production is exactly the same as for milk, 
but both total consumption and per capita consumption show a somewhat smaller gain. 
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TABLE LY. 


Comparative statistics of the butter industry showing production, exports, imports, 
and total and’ per capita consumption in the census years 1901 and 1911. 


i [ 


pee Cent of 
ncrease or 
Census 1901. Census 1911. Werrense: 
Populationwf Canada.........0+-:.+foesrnseeereses 5,371,315 7, 204, 838 +34-13 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Total production of butter.........++---5sssrtrsst tte 141,409,815 202,796, 699 +43-41 
Bixrores ol DUtLCK: 25-2508» <oeatel ns Rone ern 16, 335, 528 3, 142, 682 — 80:76 
Trporid OL DUttEr.. 6552s eens pF eee Ma rae ~ 1, 146, 639 1, 227,390 + 7-04 
feral GOnSsHTAp TON. s52 04. w igs eo rss ey oe 126, 220, 926 200, 881, 407 +59-15 
Per capita consumption........----++1+2ssrrrr rte 23-49 27-88 +18-68 


INCREASE OF PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION. 


The increase in per capita consumption is a very striking fact in tables III and 
IV. It may be attributed partly to the great prosperity of the country, and consequent 
increase of purchasing power, and partly to the better quality of milk and its products 
in recent years. It took about $17 ,000,000 worth of dairy products to supply the extra 
demand arising from the increased per capita consumption in 1910 as compared with 
1900, and yet it was hardly thought of as an outlet of any importance. If we had suc- 
ceeded by some special effort in expanding our foreign trade in dairy products to that 
extent during these 10 years, it would have been the talk of the country. Then there 
is the increase in consumption due to the growth in population, which amounted to 
about $20,000,000 more during the same period. This shows that the total home con- 
sumption in 1910 exceeded that of 1900 by at least $37,000,000. The decrease in the © 
value of the exports for the same period was less than $3,000,000. 

It will be understood, of course, that if the comparison was based on the last 10 
years (1903-1913) the figures in tables III and IV would be somewhat different. For 
instance, if the exports of 1913 were compared with 1903, in which year they reached 
the maximum, the decrease in that item would be larger, and both the total and per 
capita consumption would also be larger than what is given in the tables. Statistics 
for this period are not available, but those which are quoted will serve to show the trend 
of both production and consumption during the decade between 1900 and 1910 and 
from these figures we can estimate very closely the present status of the industry in 
this respect. If I may be allowed to make an estimate for 1913, I would say that the 
value of the total production was about $121,000,000 and as the exports for the year 
will be approximately $20,000,000 the home consumption must be around the $100,- 
000,000 mark. : 

The different products and the value of each in 1910 will also be of interest. 


TABLE V. 

HCACEOLY. LCHECSE Oa) eel op © oun sled oFegious Be tele) asl y oho geehs te leaves momergcle $ 21,587,124 
Piduse Wade CHeGSes5 oe ai 5+ oe gyis % Bisse ue ge oe 153,036 
GroarmeryeUtter niacin teteant) cheiicve: lle ereliet oUsumen=) cokes Tunnmanelngesia sis 15,645,845 
Tales a lQpaeng oo CO oO Soo mr Oma a0 Oo 7 oe or 39,889,953 
Gondensedmnilicsem qrmarinr tests pall cio gtcnhv ie eine Lomo tREsNs omic Cis 1,813,971 
Milk and cream consumed and used for ice-cream .fenes <5 30,250,005 

TCA Me Set ae ste ate iat Wr eirat-) ee Mhertiee om poled Vers aie rehs he $109,339,934 


I stated at the outset that I hoped to prove certain things. Tf these figures 
which I have given prove anything, it is that there has been a greater growth in the 
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dairy industry since the exports began to decline than during any other similar 
_ period in its history. Before I finish I will tell why, at the risk of undue repetition, 
I have dwelt at some length on that point again this year. 


INCREASE IN YIELD PER COW. 


Now let me draw special attention to what I consider is, in some respects, the 
most important fact set forth in the preceding tables. I refer to the increase in the 
annual yield of milk per cow from 2,850 pounds in 1900 to 3,805 pounds in 1910. 

_.Here is where we get our large increase in production with a comparatively small 
‘ increase in the total number of cows, and it was lack of complete information on this 
point which caused many to believe that there was a retrograde movement in some of 
the provinces. It would have required 3,463,571 cows at the average production of 
1900 to have produced the quantity of milk shown in the census for 1910—an increase 
of 1,054,894 instead of the actual increase of 185,502. This increase in yield repre- 
senty at least $25,000,000 a year for the number of cows milked in 1910, and it is 
safe to say that the sum would be larger if it were known for 1913. 


RESULTS OF COW TESTING, 


Mr. President, it would be absurd to claim that this great improvement in Cana- 
dian herds is all due to the cow testing campaign which has been carried on by the 

Dairy Division at Ottawa for the past nine years; but a very large part of it certainly 

ig due either directly or indirectly to that movement. It is a source of gratification 
to myself and to my assistants, Mr. Barr, Mr. Whitley, Mr. Burgess and others, to 
feel that the time and energy which we have spent on this work is now, after some 
early discouragements, showing tangible results. It must also be satisfactory to the 
public at large to know that the few thousand dollars spent annually for this purpose 
is being returned to the farmers in millions. And the end is not yet. It will be 
easier, now that the movement has acquired such momentum, to make another 1,000 
pound increase in the average yield. Just think for a moment what that will mean 
to the industry. The added profit, and the increase is nearly all clear profit, will 
} give an impetus to the production of milk in this country such as it has never 
received from any other source. 
i We must not forget, however, that satisfactory as these big figures and large 
average increases are, the main thing for individuals to consider is whether they are 
sharing in this improvement. If the average cow is producing 1,000 pounds of milk 

_ more than she did ten years ago, it follows that many cows are yielding less and, of 

course, others are exceeding that of the average. Are you as individual farmers still 
_ lagging behind in these matters? If so, why? There must be some reason. Is there 
any good reason why you should not be getting as good results as others? 

- There is just one other fact set forth i in the tables which I wish to call attention 
to, and that is the growth of the industry in Alberta and Saskatchewan. The com- 
bined value of dairy production in the two provinces was only $1,276,050 in 1900, as 
against $15,421,758 in 1910. If my information is correct, that rate of increase has 
been accelerated in the last three years, and it requires no prophetic vision to see this 
. immense territory as an important factor in the Dominion total production in the 
near future if the present tendency is continued. 


a THE SEASON OF 1913. 
bane / , d 
f Leaving this part of my subject, I pass on to refer briefly to the season of 1913. 


‘The year’s operations do not present any very notable features. There has been a 
further decline in the export of cheese which will probably amount to nearly 200,000 
_ boxes, or 16,000,000 pounds for the season. ‘This is partly due to the dry weather 
oy which prevailed in Ontario and Quebec, and partly to the continued diversion of milk 
~ from the cheese factories to the creameries and condensories and to the increased 
shipment of milk and cream to our own cities as well as to the United States. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE NEW U.S. TARIFF. 


The removal of the United States duty on milk and cream, and the reduction of 
the duty on butter from 6 cents a pound to 23 cents, and on cheese from 6 cents a 
pound to 20 per cent ad valorem, and the renewed activity in the shipment of milk 
and cream across the border is a familiar story to every dairyman in this part of the 
country. Just what the development of this trade may be in the future is rather 
hard to determine. Milk and cream will probably be exported as long as the present 
tariff remains in force, especially at convenient shipping points, but there does not. 
seem to be any immediate prospect of a large quantity of either cheese or butter — 
being exported. In the present condition of the Canadian market a very small move- 
ment in that direction would boost prices to a prohibitive point. The circumstances. 
ave such that New Zealand and Australian butter is more likely to supply the demand 
than Canadian. Having a large surplus for export, both these countries must accept 
for their surplus the international value, which is lower than the ruling price 
promises to be in Canada. Heavy shipments of butter have already been made from. 
New Zealand to San Francisco since the new tariff came in force on October 3rd last. 

The swarm of Yankee drovers which overran some parts of Ontario and Quebec 
wvhen the duty on cattle entering the United States was removed, was not an unmixed 
evil from the standpoint of the dairy industry. They are welcome to the worn out. 
and discredited cows which were picked up in rather large numbers. This is a 
better way for the progressive farmer to dispose of his unprofitable animals than to 
sell them to his own neighbours. The only regret we need have over this export of 
eattle from the dairy point of view is for the young, untried heifers which unprece- 
aented prices induced some farmers to part with, thinking perhaps it was too good 
‘a chance to lose. There need be no fear of lost opportunity in this matter. The 
price of cattle on this continent must rule high for some years to come if the law of 
supply and demand is to hold good. 

IMPORTS OF NEW ZEALAND BUTTER, 


Shipments of both cheese and butter from Eastern Canada to points west of 
the Great Lakes have been less than they were in 1912. It is said that there was an 
over supply of New Zealand butter at Vancouver last winter, some of which had to 
be carried into the season of 1913, but it is significant that while the demand for 
Lutter from the East has decreased, the direct shipments from New Zealand to 
Vancouver are expected to be 25 to 30 per cent larger than last year. 

The last Australian steamer brought 17,500 boxes of New Zealand butter to Van- 
couver, a few of which were intended for Seattle. The total imports at Vancouver for- 
the fiscal year ended March 31 last amounted to 6,018,022 pounds. The relatively 
greater demand for New Zealand butter may possibly be due to the fact that the- 
freshly made New Zealand article can be laid down for less money than stored butter 
from the East, but there is no doubt that this butter from the Antipodes competes very 
strongly with Canadian in the matter of quality, and the facts as stated, should give- 
our buttermakers some food for thought. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have not taken the trouble to dig up all these- 
figures simply for the sake of making an interesting statement. I desire rather to- 
counteract the harm that has been done by the publication of superficial and erroneous 4 
views as to the lack of progress in the dairying industry of late years. Such state- 
ments tend to discourage rather than promote its growth. At the same time, I do not 
wish to give the impression that we should be satisfied with the results which I have: 
outlined, and my chief object in placing these few facts and estimates before you is - 
to stimulate a larger production of milk in this country. It seems absolutely clear to 
me that there has never been such a good outlook for dairying in Canada as there is - 
at the present time. The markets are assured and prices are bound to be higher than. 
they have been in the past. ) 

(An Address delivered at the Dairymen’s Convention at Cornwall, Ont., on: 
January 8, 1914.) 
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APPENDIX No. 24. 


Reports prepared by W. A. Brown, B.S.A., of the Department of Agriculture on 
the “ Canadian Egg Trade.” 

“The Development of Co-operative Poultry Work in the Province of Prince 
Edward Island;” and on ‘‘ The Relation of the Preservation of Eggs by Cold Storage 
to the Development of the poultry Industry in the United States and Canada.” 


CANADIAN EGG TRADE. 


The Live Stock Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture has been 
engaged for some months in an investigation of the Canadian egg trade. 

At this time when the subject of eggs is being discussed so freely by the press and 
public generally it may be of interest to cite some of the conclusions reached as a result 
of this investigation to date. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF EGGS IN CANADA. 


Canadians are large consumers of eggs, and the consumption per capita of eggs in 
- Canada is steadily increasing. The following table will give some idea of the rate at 
which consumption is expanding. 


TaBLeE I. F 
Relation of Consumption to Production in the Canadian Egg Trade. 

aa Census of 1891.) Census of 1901. | Census of 1911. 
OomUlatOnOlCanadatey ry: ace. «se samen en Sac euye ers 4, 833, 239 eAlerts) 7, 204, 838 
omgrynopulation of ©anadary.. »..o5.ess peste es oes 12,696, 701 16, 562, 084 29, 548,723 
Maca tere prOCUChIO Mane wes alAite sche patie Steele dae ee 64,499,241 dz.| 84,134,802 dz.| 123,002, 132dz. 
SSG ODRUS OF GHG es (ot ROSAS Oe he ee Ra cinoeree ae OD Ry 11,363,064 “ 92,164 “ 
MEMO Rt OLCD OS ee ein tt Bedina Sits ieee 602,533 “ 951,745 “ 2,378,640 “ 
EMEC OLISUNIT DELON: Seay ceva ate ado s nek clodlceroctaka pe le 57,078,839 “‘ 73,723,483 “ | 125,288,608 “ 
Average CONsuUMption per Caplta.....5..2-0..26cseeeee Biss (Regn & 17-39 “ 


It may be noted that the increased consumption per capita between the years 

1901 and 1911 amounts to nearly four dozen. This increase is not by any means 

confined to the cities. Farmers generally are eating more eggs than ever before. In 

~ many rural districts it is practically impossible to secure fresh meat at certain seasons 
of the year. At such times eggs are usually plentiful and are used freely. 

In the cities with the steadily increasing price of meat, even though eggs may be 
high in proportion, the fact that eggs are such a wholesome and nourishing food, that 
they can be served in such a variety of ways and prepared with such little labour, 
keeps them in constant and ever-increasing demand. 


CANADA IMPORTS EGGS. 


ix Canada, an agricultural country, is obliged to import eggs for home consumption. 
Canada once exported eggs. Ten years ago between ten and twelve million dozen were 
exported to England, and previous to 1900 even greater quantitis were shipped annually 
to the United States. The following table gives the exports and imports of eggs 
since 1900:— ~ 
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TABLE 2. 
Year. Exports. Imports. 
Doz. Doz. 
TICVATO) Suc. Ran el Ota RaeR teeter bar.) Soin eee GAM, 5e Bin he iad ys Eos Gi 10, 187,906 709, 829 
SMOG hs shot ht Rae eee anne Ph aera, anak | Maids ehh ape ose Ge A be cris twa Tere 11,363, 064 951,745 
TIOYODS a ete ets Ae SN Sioa een ide ie RE a denen Renton eile AM Maiti Bhneks ay poche 11, 635, 064 112,512 
OOSMermee. Fe Sek. Sl Se ce RS RT AR RS cd est one earn seer ona 7,404, 100 559, 236 
OY Car. ee ae i on en CEM tin Me jee TR RATES pp At aed OF Aa & 5,780,316 972, 242° 
1KOY Nai, SP ic lla nein ena be ee Oleh Gee mers ce aMAL, hin ei e Noire lets Se ae.bha fa 3,601,427 306, 567 
HOR nO a ee te Ie EA Pa PRA al as Me (ech Cece Amen A te Some gees oe 2,921,725 462, 669" 
Kt) han re i NORE TEM ries ror Seen tha rc 8 mire oka mabey hana OE 2,591,205 661, 104 
IYO: oe See ee ee SEN ee Sree Henares 8 Strand nats Uiotcs Gold Aan 6 SOR Tc 1,365,890 1,149, 986 
TOTO, 1S See te OO oe ROMA EMDR ereeat CR keris Ua, ee Vi ce, MURA hara Sok ie Ud Marn wa wae 552, 850 1,136,120 
TIO) AS Oh eee Ie ere PAS Peers Ne oc 4 dni r tA Ni can erecta ty olan gero ea 2h: 160, 650 884, 073 
MODIS Bs hese eo acerk booted | AEC LE yack te ec RRER Tc a 2a re ee ee roa ee 92,164 2,378, 640 
CD ee en bee eR ly OR BEN ae oi: SU nbn dow oa 8 Oconee © bw 203, 231 7,577, 826 
1 \(0)5 (2 ea Oa RN eared ed ACM ba Sk org NE Ny 6 oR attics Mie, Alas oR ni land? 126,854) 13,240,111 


A few eggs are still exported, and even at times when the export was greatest a 
considerable quantity was imported. This is accounted for by the nature of the 
country. The Maritime Provinces still export a few eggs, while British Columbia has 


always been an importing province. 


It is of interest to note that the imports have practically doubled each year 
during the past four years. The following table shows the imports by provinces during 


the fiseal year ending March 31, 1913 :— 


TABLE 3. 


Imports of Eggs into Canada from the United States during the 
March 31, 1918, by provinces. 


ATS) ete A SRE Jd gr oe ae eA eta 


REASONS FOR THE PRESENT SHORTAGE. 


fiscal year ending 


Doz. 
5,529,414 
2,664, 326 
1,954,110 
1,724, 629 
812,201 


From the time that mixed farming became general in the Central States the 
United States’ eggs crop has been able to keep pace with the demand, and heretofore 
when there was a shortage in Canada eggs have been available on the Chicago and 
other western markets. This winter, however, increased consumption on the part of 
the Americans themselves, and through a slightly smaller egg crop this year, the 
usual surplus is not available. In recent years the Canadian storage crop was suffi- 


cient to meet the demand until the middle of December or a little 
American eggs were imported to supply the shortage. 


later. After that 


In actual receipts possibly the United States’ crop was not much smaller than 
previous years, but, owing to the extremely mild weather, winter production was 
phenomenally large with a corresponding falling off in spring production. This meant 
a short crop for storage, as storage eggs are what largely supply the demand during 


the winter months. This accounts for the fact that the price of 


eggs is higher in 


‘: 5, ee 


ake oh TS or. 
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the United States, and that there is little or no surplus for export to Canada. In 
fact, since the revision of the tariff, the United States is actually importing, over 8,000 
eases of foreign eggs having been received in New York alone during the week ending 
November 29. It is expected that the availability of foreign eggs for both the United 
States and Canada will have the effect of averting a serious shortage and of reducing 
materially the price to the consumer. 


THE QUALITY OF CANADIAN EGGS AS MARKETED. 


Another point, and one that should not be overlooked before dwelling upon the 
great opportunity that exists for the Canadian producer at the present time, is the 
fact that Canadian eggs as marketed at the period of high production are far from 
being of the high quality that one would expect. : 

From information in the possession of the Live Stock Branch, it is estimated that 
in the summer time not over 33 per cent of the eggs received in the large markets grade 
“select.” About 40 per cent grade “stale,” approximately 17 per cent “ very stale,” 
5 per cent “dirty” and “broken,” and 5 per cent “bad.” Some dealers state that as 
high as 10 to 12 per cent of their receipts prove, upon examination, to be wholly unfit 
for food. This latter is a feature that those who criticise the present high prices do not 
seem to have taken into consideration. 

In conclusion it is evident that the most salient feature of the whole question is 
the golden opportunity for the farmers and others to increase their poultry plants and 
take advantage of the high prices prevailing for poultry and poultry products. 

Every farmer should keep at least one hundred hens. The amount of labour 
entailed is not great, and with reasonable success the revenue obtainable therefrom, 
in proportion to capital invested, is greater and more readily available than from any 
other branch of farm work. 

(Extract from an address delivered by W. A. Brown, B.S.A., at the Ontario 
Provincial Winter Fair, Guelph, December 8, 1913.) 


Press Notice. 


An important part of the poultry work of the Live Stock Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the past year has been the organization of Co-operative 
Egg Circles. Ten circles in all have been organized under the auspices of the branch, 
working in conjunction with the Provincial Agricultural College authorities and the 
Poultry Producers Association of Canada. The preliminary work in connection with 
a number of others has been done, and from present indications it is apparent that this 
phase of co-operative work is likely to have a rapid growth in the near future. 

Being primarily concerned with the improvement of the Canadian egg trade, the 
Live Stock Branch has encouraged the formation of these circles because the movement 
affords a means whereby the quality of eggs can be improved as they leave the farm, 
and the pernicious practice of holding eggs both on the farm and in the country store 
largely eliminated. Co-operative effort of this kind also affords a medium whereby 
the eggs in any given community may be collected and marketed frequently and regu- 
larly, and insures to the consumer a new-laid egg of uniform quality at no great 
increase in cost. 

At the time of joining the association the members agree to stamp each egg with 
a given number designated by the board of directors. This is done so that the eggs of 
each member may be identified when graded and payment made according to quality. 

A manager is appointed by the board of directors whose business it is to collect, 
grade, sell the eggs and apportion the returns among the members according to the 
quantity and quality received. In most circles the eggs from each farm are collected 
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at stated intervals, but in others the members deliver the eggs to some central point 
such as a creamery, cheese factory, store or house, from which the manager makes the 
shipment. 

It is well known that at certain seasons of the year there is a wide difference 
between the price received for eggs by the farmer in the country store and the price 
paid by the consumer in the city. This difference is not nearly so marked in the 
spring of the year as it is in the late summer, fall and winter. In other words, as the 
quality of ordinary farm eggs becomes more uncertain the premium placed on new- -laid 
circle eggs increases. While during the spring of the year prices received by circle 
members may not greatly exceed those paid in the local store, it is a fact that for the 
eggs produced in the month of December last year the majority of circles in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec received a price of from 45 to 50 cents a dozen. 

A limited number of circles will, no doubt, be able to take advantage of the rapidly 
growing select trade in the larger Canadian cities, but from the fact that the wholesale 
egg dealers in Ontario and Quebec have recently adopted a new system of buying on 
a basis of quality, it is likely that the product of the majority of circles will find its 
way to the consumer through the more recently established channels of trade. 

The live stock branch stands ready and willing to help on the Egg Circle move- 
ment in every possible way. Officers of this branch are now in the field, and there is 
available a quantity of literature, including outlines of constitutions, by-laws, etc., 
dealing with the work, copies of which may be obtained upon request from the Live 
Stock Commissioner, Ottawa. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Live Stock Brancu, 
Orrawa, March 7, 1914. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE POULTRY WORK IN THE PROVINCE OF PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND. 


The attention of the Live Stock Branch was first drawn to the possibilities of 
¢o-operative poultry work in the province of Prince Edward Island in the summer 
of 1912, when at the request of the Provincial Department of Agriculture the writer 
addressed a series of special poultry meetings in different parts of the island. 

Not only were the people found to be particularly interested in the poultry indus- 
try, but also it was apparent that in some sections at least they were especially well 
informed as to the advantages accruing from co-operative marketing. Statistical 
information furnished by the Provincial Department of Agriculture also indicated that 
the exports of poultry products had assumed a foremost place among the various 
agricultural products exported. More careful investigation brought to light the 
fact, however, that while average farm flock was large and prices obtainable for 
dressed poultry fairly high, the export trade in eggs was largely in the hands of a few 
firms, and that the average yearly price obtained for eggs was low. Early spring and 
summer prices compared favourably with those in Ontario, but little encouragement 
had evidently been offered by wholesale firms towards the production of winter eggs. 
Undoubtedly the difficulties of winter navigation and the uncertainty of transportation 
at that time had had its effect as well. At any rate the prices prevailing in the winter 
.season were largely governed by. the supply and demand for eggs on the Charlottetown 
and Summerside markets. 

From the fact that the greatest returns accruing from co-operative marketing of 
eggs are mostly apparent in the winter months, it seemed in light of the cireum- 
stances prevailing on the Island that it offered a particularly good opportunity for a 
thorough trial of co-operative marketing of poultry products in Canada, especially in 


{ 
. 


light of the great interest already taken in poultry keeping by farmers generally. 
_ Then again the partial isolation of the island and the spirit of loyalty that exists in 
that province tended to make the introduction of the movement comparatively easy. 
Steps were therefore immediately taken by the Live Stock Branch to secure a com- 
petent representative for the Branch in that province. Such a man was secured 
in the person of Mr. T. A. Benson at that time assistant district representative in 
Ontario county. Mr. Benson was specially well fitted for this work, having not only 
_a good general knowledge of poultry conditions, but having taken an active part in 
_ the development of co-operative work in Ontario county. 
i He commenced his work about the first of October, 1912, and during the late fall 
and early winter months thoroughly toured the province in the interest of the poultry 
industry. A number of egg circles were organized, but, owing to the scarcity of eggs 
q and the relatively high prices prevailing in the early spring, the first shipment was 
not made until the month of May. 
; In all ten circles were organized and commenced shipping at intervals as organ- 
ized throughout the summer and fall. The following table will give some idea of the 
financial benefits derived from the operations of the circles during the last seven 
months of last year. . 
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THE AVERAGE ANNUAL EGG PRODUCTION PER HEN ON SPECIALIZED POULTRY PLANTS AS 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE AVERAGE FARM FLOCK. 


Unfortunately the census enumerators in taking the various census have made 
no attempt to differentiate between the number of hens and the number of chickens 
on farms. The two have been included in the one estimate, and it has been impossible 
therefore to estimate the average production per fowl from this source. 

Special investigation made by officers of the Poultry Division of the Live Stock 

Branch would indicate that on farms where the proprietors are making a specialty of 
poultry, the average annual egg production per hen ranges from 125 to 150. The 
average on one man’s plant was 137. 
% On two general farms where reasonably accurate records had been kept the pro- 
duction was 93 and 96 eggs per hen respectively. From this and other information at, 
hand it is safe to say that the production per hen on the average farm is less than 100 
eggs per year, and that with reasonable care and attention this could easily be 
increased by at least two dozen per year. Another important point is the fact that 
very few farm flocks lay in the winter months, and that further it is apparent from 
‘results obtained elsewhere it would require no great outlay of time, capital and 
labour to secure a considerable portion of this increase in the winter months. 
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No. of Quantity No. of _|Gross price] Net price Local store — 
Date of Shipment. Circles Shipped. Members | to circle. |to Members| prices. 
Shipping. shipping. 
Week ending 
a HOGI noe ore erecs: ait 510 36 193 183 16 
‘a HW TVAR MOS hc pala oro estan 1 630 43 193 183 17 
COMPA Chee cot cts Roce: 1 720 42 194 183 17 
5 os BI pl oer hones 1 915 48 20 19 18 
June AGEN cite. nero aa 1 870 49 20 19 18 
IRA ay eden yeeicies 1 840 51 203 193 18 
Ge | AGE d lel f Meni a BRU Toate ede 1 960 72 21 20 19 
ef ORG haie ree ed ravens ahaa Xe 2 865 92 22% 213 19 
July LF ape he ota cte 2 1,463 97 224 21 19 
ef AOE Beseeesee se 2 1,646 126 22% 21 192 
es AG Eh A Pea oe. etree 3 2,074 123 22 21 20 
Cy OGts etka acer a 4 2,008 162 Pn 774 21 18% 
PROS OU. vempen eGo tee 3 2,028 172 22 21 19% 
ii OF eee, someone. 4 2,060 170 224 21 192 
oe T Gta eine coals 5 2,599 217 23 22 192 
“i Dorditam eee cathe 5 2,3245 229 23 22 20 
eS BU(heitee Gok oe neeoue is 2, 6312 256 232 227 202 
Sept Gbitt ae roe ete cia 5 26205: 260 24 23 204 
5 AS thy seer eee eae 6 Ping 266 Q48 233 212 
1 hbo Ochi ey er arieens Sebak. 6 2,4883 276 263'5 248 222 
“ OT hits os hee ee: 7 2,670 301 274k 26 234 
Oct. Ath eee 8 2, 749335 317 274 26% 244 
oa MR ste ea do Boerne Sik 2) 3, 2073 359 282 273 25 
os SNe atm ternary cantare 8 2,653 323 30 28% 25% 
yy 25th». Se se 8 1, 8485 273 303 293 255 
INONaL uo lStetecmmuee ac rESS 8 1,884 313 318 30% 263 
if eae aps parer< Reka Ry 4 527s 113 33 312 265 
s 5th ao aete es 5 5353 110 343 332 272 
KOS BOOT U8 Sie Mewes ts Stes if 618 124 373 362 272 
Sais aa MOAR E a Oe oe dN ACRES iti 9 8393 206 Al 395 288 
Dec Cth oats 8 932% 260 44% 435 30% 
“ NGG sh RG HP eee 7 544 201 458 442 302 
OO blia- aires acuewen ae 8 920% 284 47 Ade 313 
& DU Aa ee Ses. IO Ra OOS 6 6634's 200 45 434 322 
wectey th Meee oe aapl ho Notts stlecene eo ei yet ee a Se eo ae 
Total number of dozen shipped... ....--..<+) sien sens stmnn aes Rete ce gone 53, 584 
Curciad VoAUEHUG CLICICD eta tte tin een remines sneiciowine Ne ao Space o a arne $ 14,190 11 
Amount distributed.to membersy ta. gets sieiinil- rie aes LE ties 2 dees te 13,561 42 
Value reckoned at prevailing store WALT mpoe oD ee On bectaeongacccolsTer 11,881 06 
Gross profit to circless., setts sce eps ek egy et ge 3 eabpaleas 2,302 05 
Net profit to members over and above local store price......---+-+++5+55> 1,673 36 
Gostiot colleetioni.cttesks oa nsuesd “ane” SEK ES LTS Lok ay ee 628 69 
Average cost of collection per (8 Avi ales ce aren ee poner a ONIN cee Oromo -0115 
Greatest number of Circles shipping at one time...........+ 5-2 seer eee eee 0) 


Number of members participating varied from 36 to 359 according to num- 
ber of circles shipping— ; 


Total membership over 500 DMecembercslshy LOU mectnts 1. crstateet1-lrantaiennete 

Average gross price per doz. to Wincles tee aca ciao Cen on, ete Eel 26 :5 
Average net price per doz. to NMemiDeYSie tisok ce aie anrreleckete siesta to were 25 °3 
Average local store price per COZ ee res ac Ne tlet ole: Pano ae OTE east 22 18 
Net profit per doz. to members over local store;pLlce sn see tera 3 12 
Highest average price received by members—December..........--+++-5: 45 
Lowest x: 2 — Mayne Sera err eerie 183 
Highest average local store price.............55:eeeeeeeeee eens e teeters 32 
Lowest i 3 i NR Cae we at Ae eee Sh ae EERE MASD ache od 16 
Lowest average net profit per doz. to members—May and June............ 1 
Greatest + - Ayers, coocaeacace4s 14 


In some parts of Canada, particularly in Vancouver Island, and in Ontario am 
Dundas counties in the province of Ontario, longer established circles shipped large 
quantities of eggs last year, but in no part of Canada has there been to date such 
rapid development in the co-operative marketing of eggs as is indicated in the abov 
table. 

The high prices obtained for eggs last November and December by the membe1 
of the egg circles has created a profound impression throughout the whole islam 
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and it is evident that the movement has just commenced. Since the first of the year 
twelve additional circles have been formed and application received for the organiza 
tion of over fifty more. It is estimated that sixty-five circles properly located will’. 
eover the whole island, and it would appear as if with reasonable encouragement it 
would be possible to arrange within a comparatively short time for the co-operative 
marketing of a large part of the total poultry and eggs produced in the province of | 
Prince Edward Island. 

From present indications it is altogether likely that at an early date a central 
association, known as the Federated Association of Prince Edward Island Egg: 
Circles, will’ be formed. The Provincial Government is considering possible legisla-- 
tion to incorporate the various local associations, and it appears as if ways and! 
means will be devised whereby it will be possible for co-operative associations to 
definitely enter into business undertakings in something of the same manner as that 
followed by the Danish Co-operative Egg Exchange. 


THE RELATION OF THE PRESERVATION OF EGGS BY COLD STORAGE 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 
IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Probably no single influence has been more directly accountable for the remark- 
able development of the poultry industry in the United States and Canada during 
the past ten years than the preservation of eggs by cold storage. i 

There is a constant and fairly uniform demand for eggs throughout the entire 
year. The rate of production, however, is far from constant. The preservation of 
eggs by cold storage has made possible, however, a uniform supply at all seasons. 
of the year, and it is largely due to this fact that the consumption of eggs at the 
present time is so much greater than it was some years ago. 

Even with the comparatively small production previous to the advent of cold 
storage, there was a considerable portion of the annual egg crop wasted. The evidence 
of carelessness on the part of the producing public at that time is still apparent in 
the antiquated methods that prevail in the handling of eggs at many country points. 

Cold storage has been a great leveller of prices, not only to the producer but 
also to the consumer. Heretofore eggs produced in the season of high production 
were worth not more than one-half to one-third per dozen what they are to-day, and 
during the season of scarcity eggs at any price were simply not available. To-day, 
as the result of preservation of eggs in storage, the price through the greater part 
of the season of high production has increased considerably but not out of propor- 
tion to the increase of prices of other food products. On the other hand, it is 


estimated that in the months of October to January inclusive, the season of low 


production, from 70 to 80 per cent of the eggs consumed by the general public are: 
eggs that have been preserved by cold storage. 

While the variation between the average price of the eggs in the season of high 
production, at the present time, and the price paid for strictly new-laid eggs in the: 
season of low production is probably greater than ever before, the price paid. by the: 


~eonsumer for cold storage eggs in the season of low production is not greatly, in 


alvance of the prices that the same consumer has to pay for fresh gathered eggs at 
the time of high production. 

The following figures are given as approximately average prices for the last five 
years and will serve to bear out the above contention. Approximate average prices 
paid by wholesalers during last five years for the months of April and June inclu- 
sive: 18 to 22 cents. Approximate selling price of same eggs held in cold storage . 


November to January inclusive, 25 to 33 cents. ane 
Approximate average price by consumers same time, April to June inelusive, 25 


i to 30 cents; November to January inclusive, 35 to 40 cents. 
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Eggs are ordinarily held in cold storage about six months. However, owing to the 
great variation in quality of eggs received by the wholesale dealers, according to the 
season of the year, it is difficult and even impracticable to attempt to strike an average. 


Eggs produced in the months of March and April approximate the ideal which 


dealers would like to have for storage purposes. The weather is cool, eggs are plenti- 
ful, and the farm poultry houses have not become so unsanitary and contaminated 
with vermin as they are later and with a declining market, farmers, merchants, buyers 
and all concerned, tend to rush the eggs forward with the greatest possible despatch. 
The result is, that the eggs received first are placed in storage first and come out last, 
and owing to their higher quality, actually come out in better condition than those 
«stored in the latter part of May and June. These eggs are taken out of storage from 
“October to January inclusive. The eggs that went in in June, come out in October, 
a period of four months, and those that went in in March, may not come out till 
January, a period of nine or nine and a half months, and as stated above, invariably 
prove of better quality, providing storage conditions are good, than those that went in 
when the weather conditions were less favourable. 

Eggs are one of the most difficult of food products to hold satisfactorily in cold 
storage. Oold storage operators have undoubtedly lost more money through the depre- 
ciation of eggs in badly managed, poorly regulated cold storage warehouses than they 
have with any other single food product. The chief difficulties encountered have been 
through the eggs becoming musty and spotted. Successful operators have learned that 
they must have specially constructed rooms for holding eggs and further, that precau- 
tions must be taken to prevent the air that has circulated through rooms containing fisn, 
citrus fruits, and other strong smelling food products from entering the rooms in 
which the eggs are stored. A uniform temperature of approximately 29 degrees F., 
relative humidity of approximately 72, clean fillers, new cases, and rooms that are as 
elean and sanitary as possible, are the essentials in the proper storage of eggs. 

The albumen of an egg forms a most excellent culture medium for the growth of 
mould spores and bacteria, and having in mind the great porosity of the egg shell on 
the one hand and the extremely unsanitary conditions to which eggs are so frequently 
exposed on the other, it is not to be wondered at, that even after the most careful 
eandling, a large part of the eggs in storage prove upon examination at the end of the 
storage period to be unfit for food, if the temperature and humidity have been allowed 
to run high and variable. Many operators even after taking the best possible pre- 
cautions in so far as methods of operation are concerned, place pans holding calcium 
ehloride in the egg rooms in order to keep down the humidity. 

Unfortunately, either as a result of faulty construction or from other causes, quite 
a number of the cold storages in Canada are not at all well suited to the preservation 
of eggs. 


—_— 
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APPENDIX No. 25. 


Mrmoranpdum by Charles W. Peterson, Esq., in regard to the bearing of Australiam 
mutton on the cost of living in Canada. 


THosurn, B.C., March 23, 1914. 


The Secretary, ) 
Board of Inquiry into Cost of Living, 
Regal Building, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir,—With reference to your letter of the 8th of January last asking me to 
submit a memorandum in regard to the bearing of the importation of Australian 
mutton upon the cost of living in Canada, I may say that I have given the matter 
considerable thought and do not think that I can do better than to submit to you a 
copy of a memo, dated the 30th January last addressed to Mr. Arkell of the Live 
Stock Commissioner’s Branch dealing with the general subject of Australian mutton 
in the Canadian market. 

As regards the effect of these importations on the cost of living in Canada, there 
ean, of course, be only one conclusion, namely, that it should reduce the price of 
mutton to the consumer. Generally speaking, however, I received rather more for my 
mutton fifteen years ago on the hoof than we do to-day, and I pay twice as much for 
it retail as I did then. 

The inference naturally is that the packer takes a larger profit now than then. 
This, however, may not and probably does not account for more than a fraction of the 
difference. My observations lead me to believe that the trouble largely lies in the 
retail end. The retailer to-day, all over Canada, is certainly doing business on a much 
larger gross profit basis that he did some years ago. Probably from one to two hundred 
per cent higher. In the first place, he naturally desires and requires a larger ‘net 
profit. Secondly, his expenses are enormously higher such as complicated delivery 
systems, higher rent, higher wages, etc., etc. He is merely a link in the endless chain. 
My theory is that the price of no single commodity entering into the daily consumption 
or use of society can be advanced without in turn, sooner or later, causing the read- 
justment of all other values, unless some economic development takes place that upsets 
the regular routine. This happened in the case of mutton when the improved freezing 
facilities and transportation became available which enabled packers in Australia to 
land frozen mutton in America at a low price, which now controls the situation as far 
as the wholesale market is concerned. The retail trade, being governed by the condi- 
tions above set forth, is merely handling this and other mutton on its usual basis. 


‘Hence the increased retail prices. 


Our concern is interested in getting the highest possible wholesale price for our 
mutton. Granting that the cost of retail handling is more or less fixed, which I 
believe it is, the only way in which the Canadian consumer could get cheaper mutton 
would be through some action which would still further reduce the wholesale price of 
this commodity, which, in turn, would drive us out of business. We made a large 
loss on our operations last year, which would seem to indicate that we have reached our 


limit as far as prices is concerned. In other words, if the consumer must have 
cheaper mutton, the industry in Canada will have to be eliminated entirely and more 


Australian mutton substituted to take the place of what is now produced in Canada, 


or, at least, in Western Canada. In Eastern Canada, of course, the breeder gets the 
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benefit of the long rail haul, at least until the opening of the Panama canal when 
whole cargoes of frozen mutton will doubtless be landed in the original bottoms at 
Atlantic ports and at a very slight cost per hundred over the rate to Pacific ports. 
We will then be able to enlist the sympathy of our eastern friends in our line of 
business. 

I regret I cannot add anything of special value to the discussion, but I hope that 
the attached memo. and my somewhat rambling observations on the general situation 
may lead you to recommendations which will not, at least, do harm to us as producers. 
Our cross is heavy enough as it is. . 

Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) CHAS. W. PETERSON. 


- January 30, 1914. 
Memorandum: 


Replying to list of questions formulated by Mr. Arkell, Asst. Live Stock Commis- 
sioner. 

(1), (2), (3), and (4). The information asked for affects foreign imports into 
Canada. The complete statistics are, therefore, available in the records of the Depart- 
ment of Customs at Ottawa, and can be readily obtained by Mr. Arkell as a Govern- 
ment official. Any figures I might quote would be more or less guesswork and not to be 
relied upon. 

(5). There is exactly the same difference between New South Wales and other 
Australian mutton and that produced in New Zealand as there is between choice 
Shorthorn or Angus beef and inferior Jersey beef. The New Zealand sheep are reared 
under ideal conditions and generally on expensive land, with all that signifies. The 
mutton type is universal almost, although considerable attention is paid to the wool 
as well, but not at the expense of the former. The Western Canada breeder can 
easily hold his own against any sort of competition from New Zealand, as sheep are 
worth as much there as here or very nearly so. If the Canadian consumer at any time 
chooses to pay a premium for New Zealand mutton, which I am personally prepared 
to do, the Western breeder has no grievance. He must learn the lesson and improve his 
breeding and feeding, all of which will in the end be beneficial all around. Speaking 
for our own concern, I desire no special protection against New Zealand mutton. 

The case against New South Wales mutton is entirely different. I mention New 
South Wales specially as practically all importations into Canada come from this 
source, but in time no doubt Queensland, South Australia and other portions of Austra- 
lasia will also contribute; my remarks may, therefore, be taken to embrace the whole 
of the continent of Australia. 

In the first place, we are face to face with this situation, that the production of 
mutton is by way of being a by-product. The main product from the sheep industry 
being the wool. Comparatively only a few years ago, the sheep were allowed to die a 
natural death on the plains and were then skinned and the carcases left for the dingoes 
to consume. The next step was, that boiling down stations were erected and the car- 
cases were boiled and the tallow extracted. This was then the only revenue from the 
eatcase. The final development occurred during quite recent years when refrigerating 
facilities were provided on the steamships and a trade in frozen mutton inaugurated. 
The success of this has naturally led to a little more attention being paid to the mut- 
ton qualities, but in no case at the expense of the wool. The introduction of the Ram- 
bouillet sire is about the limit of this development. The points to remember are (a) 
in competition with New Zealand we are competing with a legitimate industry against 
which we must hold our own or fail as the case may be. It will depend on our ability 
to produce a superior article. This is a fair proposition. (b) Against Australia we 
are competing purely and simply with a by-product and are, therefore, entitled to 
whatever protection we can obtain. 
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(6). Freezing does not impair the flavour and quality of the mutton in any way. 
In fact, it has a tendency to ripen it. I know good judges of table delicacies in Eng- 
Jand and who can afford to indulge their preferences who invariably buy New Zealand 
mutton during the summer time when the home grown article frequently is not satis- 
factorily ripened. 

The important point to remember in connection with this item is, that the term 
“meat” should never be used in public documents dealing with the restriction, regu- 
lation or safeguarding the public interest regarding the importation of food products. 
Beef cannot be frozen without impairment of quality. Mutton can. Consequently 
what would fit the one case would be totally out of place or inadequate in the other. 

(7) Prices, of course, fluctuate from time to time. The average prices for last 
year may, however, be regarded as fairly representative: 


Victoria.—Has 12 million sheep. Export 14 million. Some of the latter undoubt- 
edly originated in New South Wales. Values about the same. 


New South Wales——39% million sheep. Export about 1 million. Value of sheep 


range from 9 to 14s. per head. Lambs 12 to 14s. per head. Wholesale price in London 


43 to 54d. per pound wholesale. 

South Australia.—54 million sheep. Export 168,500 head. About same values as 
above. : 

Queensland.—20} million sheep. Export 394,000 careases. Average price in 
Smithfield last year about 31d. per pound. Average weight of carcases sheep 40 
pounds, lambs, 34 pounds. 

As throwing light on the above, it is interesting to note that the wholesale cost of 
Queensland mutton is made up as follows, according to a good authority: 

Adding to the price paid for the sheep all expenses of treatment, and deducting 
the value of the skin and offal, the cost of a carcase of mutton at one of the southern 


~ works is 2d. per pound. Railage to wharf 0-04d. per pound. Freight, insurance and 


selling charges in London 1-125d. per pound. Total cost 3-165d. per pound. As the 
average price in Smithfield was 3-25d. per pound, it would show a profit of 0-085d. per 
pound. 1 

New Zealand.—23% million sheep. 5} million sheep and lambs export to Great 
Britain. This is conceded to be the maximum export the country is capable of, and 
will doubtless decrease from time to time. The development of dairying as a better 
paying industry is largely responsible for this situation. Price of crossbred sheep 18s., 
lambs 15s. 6d. per head there. London prices vary from 3% to 44d. per pound for mut- 
ton and 5 to 6d. per pound for lamb wholesale. 

(8) As nearly as T have been able to estimate, the cost of New South Wales mut- 
ton landed in Calgary is about as follows: 


Cost of mutton, dressed, landed in Vancouver.. .... 6% cents per pound 

ULES Mle al RRR ee nO lee Se Sea MARCI ORAS OE A 14 a 

Railway rate to Calgary.. .- -- ++ ++ ee ee ee ee ee i rf 
Uta le eta nite ee OOS ah MRPeiRe oitrsie saree ta send Y 


(9) This is on record. 
(10) I do not know the wholesale price of mutton of this description. It varies, 


of course. . 
(11) The retail price of New South Wales mutton is precisely the same as the 


- homegrown. 


(12) It is always sold as homegrown. The consumer knows nothing whatever 
about the state of the meat market and meat production. Mutton to him or her is 
mutton. They only know the difference between good mutton and bad mutton, and 
labour under the distinct impression that the mutton is getting more and more taste- 
less and tough and woolly. The cause they know nothing about. 
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(18) Consumers certainly never demand Australian mutton and would probably 
be exceedingly shocked if they ascertained that they were being fed on nothing else. 

(14) My impression is that the Australian mutton is now invading even the Mont- 
real market. It may therefore, be said to cover the whole of Canada. The market 
opened up in the United States for the high class mutton of Eastern Canada owing to 
removal of duty, will doubtless have the effect that the bulk of the Ontario mutton will 
be exported and the consumers there gradually taught to rest satisfied with the Aus- 
tralian imitation of that article. 

(15) It is sold and may be sold in any quantity necessary. It will absolutely 
strangle the local sheep industry in time. No breeder in America can live against this 
class of competition, unless a public demand for high grade mutton can be stimulated 
and we can get our prices on the basis of quality. 

(16). My personal judgment is, that the packers would be particularly pleased 
if the whole Canadian sheep industry could be strangled in one grasp, thus leaving 
them a highly remunerative business in selling Australian mutton at the same price 
as homegrown mutton. Popularly speaking, they now have a “soft snap.” They 
do not wish to strangle sheep breeding altogether perhaps. . It is possible that they 
are quite satistied with the present position of affairs, which is, that there is only an 
infinitesimal quantity of mutton bred in the country, yet sufficient to create the 
impression that sheep breeding is an important industry, and still the volume of 
output to be bought at a higher price than the Australian stuff is not large enough 
to worry the packers, who, through one excuse and another, frequently refuse abso- 
lutely to buy on the pretext that they are fully supplied and who naturally have it 
in their power to discourage any development in Canadian breeding by making the 
proposition uncertain and consequently unattractive. An attitude entirely at 
variance with the anxiety exhibited before the Australian importation began, when 
they would go to any length to induce people to go into sheep. 

(17). I would not venture to express any opinion, this being entirely a matter of 
statistics. The best information would be to estimate consumption on the basis of 
population, and then ascertain from the freight traffic department on the Canadian 
Pacific railway the quantity of mutton carried to distributing points in the West, 
check this with the Customs import statistics, and the remainder will be the local 
production, which is very small. The Provincial Departments of Agriculture could 
possibly supply the information. 

(18). It would be unreasonable for sheep breeders in Canada to ask for restric- 
tions in regard to the importation of foreign mutton. We must accept that phase 
of the situation as it is and bow to the maxim of “the greatest good to the greatest 
number.” We are, however, entitled to ask for the same measure of consideration 
(I shall not call it “ protection”) which is freely accorded the honest manufacturer 
and packer of other food products. As a food product, I cannot see the difference 
between a can of tomatoes and a carcase of mutton. In the one case the law steps in 
and says that the can must bear a label showing exactly what it contains. In the 
other case, the packer or butcher (in the West these terms mean the same thing, as 
the retail trade in meat is largely and, in most places, entirely in the hands of the 
wholesaler) may with impunity defraud the consumer and sell him the most inferior 
mutton the world produces, parading it, brazenly or by inference, as home product. 

It may be argued that the consumer will know good mutton from bad and will 
refuse to purchase an inferior article. This does not by any means follow. It is only 
when an industry such as this becomes highly organized and the product ‘is graded 
into a dozen different qualities, and cities become large enough to support retailers 
catering to different tastes and purses, that it is possible for the consumer to pick 
and choose. In Western Canada he takes what mutton is given him, and if he does 
not like it, he either stops buying mutton or gradually forgets what good mutton 
tastes like and is happy in ignorance. There is no satisfaction in Calgary, for 
instance, of changing from one Pat Burns shop to another, or even to any other 


are, 
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butcher, knowing that the entire wholesale trade is supplied by one of the two or 
tkree large packers. Besides, if such were the case, there would be no necessity for 
many of the provisions of laws dealing with purity of food products or the marking 
of merchandise. 

This brings me to the remedy, namely, that in some way, which I leave to the 
proper authorities to design, shops handling foreign mutton should be so designated 
or the mutton marked with the name of origin, or both. Or the cuts served the con- 
sumer might be wrapped in paper having printed on it the origin. The principle 
should be laid down that the consumer is entitled to know what he is buying. I 
think that there is ample precedent for such a course, and, knowing how the Govern- 
ment dislike pioneering in legislation, I may mention that, if I am not very much 
mistaken, the British Board of Agriculture imposed some such restriction in connec- 
tion with the retail sale of foreign meat some years ago at the instigation of home 
breeders. If I had time enough to give consideration and investigation to this 
matter, I think that I could draft a bill which would solve the situation and, at the 
same time, impose no unreasonable hardship on either packer or consumer. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) CHAS. W. PETERSON. 


The following is a list of the questions referred to, formulated by Mr. Arkell, 
Asst. Live Stock Commissioner :— 


(1) Approximately how many carcasses of frozen mutton were received at 
B.C. ports last year? 

(2) How many for the three succeeding years? 

(3) Do these come mostly from Australia or New Zealand ? 

(4) Is any mutton of this nature imported through the United States? 

(5) What is the quality of this mutton, especially compared with the home-grown 
western product? Can a difference be distinguished between the Australian and the 
New Zealand ? 

(6) In your estimation does freezing impair the flavour and quality of the flesh? 

(7) What is the price per carcass in Australia or New Zealand? 

(8) What is the approximate cost per carcass of transportation to Canada? 

(9) What is the duty? 

In your estimation, should it be increased or lowered? 

(10) What is the wholesale price per carcass in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba? 

(11) What is the retail price? Kindly compare this with the price of home- 
grown western mutton. 

(12) Is it ever sold under the guise of home-grown? 

(13) Do consumers ever especially demand it? If so, why? 0 

(14) How far east is it sold extensively ? 

(15) Is it sold in sufficient quantities to injure domestic production of sheep in 


the west? 


(16) Is it imported in quantities merely to cope with consumption or do the 
packers show a preference for it and in so doing neglect purchasing as freely as they 
could the home-grown in the west? 

(17) How much below the demand is the supply of home-grown mutton in the 
western provinces ? f ; 

(18) Do you think a restriction should be placed on the importation of frozen 
mutton? If so, how can you justify such restriction and what remedy would you 


suggest ? 
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APPENDIX No. 26. 


By H. S. Arxey, Assistant Live Stock Commissioner, Department of Agriculture. 


In regard to the Shipments of Meat within the Provinces of Canada. 


ONTARIO TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Date. 


Bacon 
and Pork. 


Beef. 


Lb. 
126, 840 
79,110 
35, 960 
34,400 
24, 200 
34,770 
32,070 
185, 120 
50, 670 
89,810 
32,060 


Mutton 
and Lamb. 


725,010 


QUEBEC TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Lb. Lb. Lb. 
ee Fes A 7,641 
5,271 35, 989 545 
14,512 51,905 
8,470 43,304 1, 235 
3,505 26, 126 2, 686 
767 11,434 221 
18, 062 50,317 
5, 567 38, 894 39 
Me iB vce tehes 22,390 
56, 154 288,000 4,726 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


Lb. 


32,350 
32, 530 


24,329 


89, 209 


ree ee eS Se a 


Amount of meat shipped into British Columbia from Ontario, Alberta and Quebec.......-.. 


GAN Ae O Cal Me a eee roe ciated eo ene coms 


Lb. 
25,306 


81,460 


1,013,010 


Lb. 


7,016 


Sah hin eI a i Oe Be eee 


Lb. 
7,250 


99,277 


1, 200, 763 
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‘SuipmeNts of Meat within the Provinces of Canada—Continued. 


ONTARIO TO ALBERTA. 


q Bacon Mutton 
Date. and Beef. and Miscel- 
Pork. Lamb. laneous. 
1913 Lb Lb. Lb Lb 
IMalirateiay SS gnaees bob 6 ad ean bee tbe cece MinGn a aU bison Zea Maijnc Ge DAGON eermerciat alia criketee 
OS DAB i eh ps PRE Ale Alcea Ae areas AE CI eID IARI | acinar ies ne OES DANG aspen ull omen ete 
FTN Gy Cea LOR R Me tae at aeve te Rice AE acieht fe cen stay edefioreifichen nC p oN Mas ASA OGO eo AON aceAlley evaceter etek 


TART EN Do eR ass GA Gar SBE canoe Cnn Oc oar aM (I) reenter mencro€, Sue loeeaicrocenetis 


| 
| 
| 


1913 Lb Lb. Lb Lb 
OTR TINE CREE eee ot, 1g ec ah OLR a a aU aia AOS | ORE aa: orcas 
«“ ie ek SN ae ee rn ee 5,579 4,511 5.718] 15,923 
et es ila ec opiate (Ok BARE chloe ana 21 bye et EI, 6 2,676 
« TMM el aa dee oon 3 1 195 a aa ices ee eee ag 
“ec 
“ OER pa Crae e a oF Geta ae RS DLA ek POG) ak ee ORE as Sit rae 119 
«“ Se | ee Se a ee Eee 5, 044 5, 556 2, 100 2, 182 
ph ll EESTI 0) ak eel pe ee Romie) Weraa ne ae 529 
Rreatey Cn peMONC AM En aes ok ace nnn’ BSE it aot none eee 1,930 
8 SEES ORES CS 2 08 SVL eee 2, 354 520 300 4/914 
RE ENS 88 oe inate ye bee ROIS ees Ree el eee 
hee ERO eee Pek cone snjenen so Tite ea maal alpen oo 298 
ol ORS AN SES A a ee 4,629] 15,511 1,450 5, 988 
UL OED sia 0 Ra eel aa aie ee map enna Di mere 406 
PRT Rr AAO bape cdg uh Sey ee a 1,191 166 49 3,190 
PUR ME EIT Cat oock beaches beets 3.838 1, 108 101 5,049 
Fee EE AE hy ol ie nee ened oes eet ES EEO QBS IRN ed lene deere 1,292 
og Mit CPR GIO SEC Ie ee eae Ee 5,569| 11,942 210 3) 654 
BO og hate ep eoh ee IE AEN ee ate TA UC ie vig 
6G RE ae te Par eiaaecentr| ir aise) a ees 
PS OE CA 9 SC i ap ROE me Ree 991 217 78 1,304 
PERN i or oc. ok smreniee shea 3,457 7, 664 1,054 1,109 
TI PE a ih eae copie on Whe scat Rees 39,146] 47,881} 11,332} 51, 911 


ONTARIO TO SASKATCHEWAN. 


Seer ee a 


Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. 
February TO Ne FR et RAED BSAC Se ap Ld pi ase D9} S40 | Remar she eer 
Way IE 4 ROR REI EI on Geman eoarriy aac capt aoa RAR Sa eG 29,840)... Pee ssa: 62, 000 
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SHIPMENTS of Meat within the Provinces of Oanada—Continued. 


ALBERTA TO SASKATCHEWAN. 


Bacon Mutton 
Date. and Beef. and Miscel- 
Pork. Lamb. | laneous. 
1913 Lb Lb. Lb Lb 
USOT U ATS oo ks os soe tahoe ios sieve SAE OE ce EET eee 469 218|s 3a eRe 266 
Grand “Total 32.0. res sare oe een ee ee 39,615 77,937 TIS S32] sells aii 


—_———— —  — — ——  —— eeeeEeEeSGFE 


Amount of meat shipped to Saskatchewan from the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, and 
PAM OT GAS So wis ied Fale ws wie acon eRe So es OS ete ab Ae eae Aen aS Td 243, 063aD 


Ore 555.) 


ONTARIO TO NEW BRUNSWICK. 


1912 Lbs Lbs. Lbs Lbs 

December } 2.5 bay aera teed ee ian rae Te eae eee eed 8, 525 ASO treet yack 8,104 
aM FoR rt oar cit oar in yen Chenery eee tinea LUT bee or eareobranetal fe susie betes © 3,261 
ss Ba Richa 8 Racine Rie heirs CA See ee ee 1,190 1: 130 aan 9,349 
ss LP EN SE AALS yet eat MAM Fe ee My Mace reat ewes eal yates Hy” 263 
S RI ee eS eT og helend ihhe tcc’, eh alas Ramee heme Boo eg 32 Oe 41,926 
. re Re SA a eRe aT Me ies Sak SRN ES Cr) okie ie ee oy 1, 678 ESE NE Sade. 2,766 
a Dons ha athe ere arate bac coecentatts ie ea en Se eng Mimo npc ae 506 ee eee 7,815 
iS 1 ect Re ay Aiir er hones ae RS URS 0 LL ORE ek Ree tl eee ye O80 |e eee 25 
e DA esa Sole hades Saree ek re sate ta oe nee Me Tees as cheek a Parca Fad cnet Ree ete | oe ane | tk 2,440 
- Din acd tear komen tae Ot erry Rarer Peete Ie RNa co ey es 0 ea aed ae a | 18,515 
& Re ari c ont tees SON enna Abe GAA ERR Che ACR wallets orc Bd ol 3000 eee aoe 6,940 
es IY tree one) Ae Put tie See Ck be ee Suk pe a We Pe meted tes 2,946 10404 RE hater 2,631 
i: LUA actos head cavemen ah NWO (Ln lth NR RT al LW el Eee | Bey FOOG ee eee 2,049 
gs I okt ore ee ORR Eee g SURE EE SUR Rar Ree rece tet MERE CARP PcMe 8 1 oa Bile Ga RN So 730 
ET Se saree peck o aah aca Ray et Eee einen Eee, Reet Ce 8 2011 2 i Sec a) | a 3,496 
s LAURA ATS: Rica Rt Raa dara BES Cocca ho kt CR ee a BS S85). 282 8 oat e ee cae 32, 50D 
ee VAAN eRe AN volta SEN 3 Meclacage Sie} Nekoi o Ae eee A Bee cae ae 850 8 OLA teen sete Bara (7! 
ot DOWER EO TAH Se Meee Ua penne ERAT Ag ee a 550 G 3785] Ree eo ee 6,505 
4! DAN ER SI en en Oe 8 2 Sear Ree tek RO YS 1 tA CANDY ae CMs RAG: MO Le RRC st Cee dee Nees 1,045 
e DRE, se ic Ree eae Te) ee ee eto EE en et ee AG Bhi 25] FRC tere tal (BO 2,810 
ss PH RTILE On Se bile eta alae Fe Leeman Jt Ok AE Reh ke Uke Rte es |LS Sate 125 Oates 30,000 
e Po ce ets BAS Enis an tnreb yt cs Be rei LT EME FOR VSS Balt | 1,070 0 16a ra ee 2,025 
s BLU ARR! (oan tals teen ee tenn © Ne Mar Oy OR AR PA a: 42a Al | len SRE 21900 ne een eee 6, 500 
ARO tale eee ec eet er pete aE ee ete 18,120 O02729 | Sere oe eee 204, 027 


eee 


ONTARIO TO NOVA SCOTIA. 


1912 Lbs Lbs. Lbs Lbs 
DDG COrm CL Meal ei steps 5's Gen spc roe tuanle Bas ger eg teasre a tahoe Se atch ed Al Ce er Ol eaten ee | 1,760 
es ey ERAS Re Blea tettes et har Aa HE gat ah Sen EN Ee ik wer oot ae 2,971 25! S10 | eee eats 3,190 
“ OS re, RE Oe aS ann Ree senate Sue ees 5 OSU eeg cares [incicec reece 27,155 
s Gel ot So Chane parr Ota rice area a ee aR ve DL eI Nie Sch in) T3C45l eee ee ee 30,710 
“ Use & 82d seis CRG RG RT AS Ld OE a ee 1,681 e820 le ttae eee 5,631 
fs ies Oe ch ROP AO RTH AM he ee SAA OD, OA ee 1,100 OROOO|seeeerie Hee 2,500 
es Tessier aid Ake id Siena AA aie A eRe ND ANS CR 30, 600 3. 200 | Garon ayes 5,690 
x LDL eet oho Piha cv St ae eset cts tafe 1c ese baat ASW ant ad eels Rl 244 
a LO Ne, Deere eet tes eaten aka rac ks apie Ree ai sao, Lie a een ed ee SAM ae eae a 30, 880 
sf LE oe etirat te Shh SRS ny TR ft SEs CARMA etme ThE JSR! A dl ATC a ys be OOS vai oce een Pee eae 
yy LA cxtha At teak aeration bie ire Ohi iota Stet a eae oe 1LO5| See Aer Peal ore ere 7,495 
4 LG netic ee eee EEN ee ROE rt Lint pcc ial Su ee 555 AQ Me cats ete 31, 666 
< DGS Are tay sig Ra pee sieie eh gee ee» kehenc oh LEAS Fcc SORE Barat NEN S| cant eae a eee 2 Ree, 20 
us he Hi aA rea cee ea a) vce Amen hme? ORE EAM «0 fg 151 16S GOO hens. 46, 245 
¥ WD SCR Re arn ee ater As seamen pak bi rcte tly Ralie Bue Sed ALLA MMI br 1,160 SO) std PES. 5,340 
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SHIPMENTS of Meat within the Provinces of Canada——Continued. r 


ONTARIO TO NOVA SCOTIA—Continued. 


Bacon . | Mutton 
Date. and Beef. and Miscel- 
Pork. Lamb. | laneous. 
1912 

ND PES IAD OIE ome Ay Micra levees titties cients eae re eg ele cheers oo 1,180 Te SOO ersal mine ses se BiH 
¢ VATA ON ona. Ee se ISS che SOS tan sins W230 Meee sett ‘ 18,670 
H DART Joc eh ere OA eee NY a OLS Ns en ants coe ee 6,932 2 SHON unanvens 37,070 
. DATES 0 8 nl ih ee A RL aC ya ad Ss PS cores cy: | Sea ROR NEN Dey eee Ni AD atl Wet eee Ne I 1,000 
of DEM Maelo, Det skeet gro hh MAPS NaNO ase ajghacais woge SPie we 796 OMA Rey lis 50 
: SOME Ree ced aT Aa HI MTeAE odin itn t en sora atie ae TOO eee arta eee sae 350 
3 BT ec ey AONE Ra hone OS ate 3 5 ue ia PAD TOTO rs Pn oP UST Peal EAs ee IS Mae tL trapper seat (CRO Oe eee 8,199 
505 976|)1103;-669|.2. teen 267, 927 
SSAC HUES 2B iis eS oer 8 te Re a oO oC 4,019 BPN ea sie Bos 271,900 
AWoxse lias Mele NAW ee hee NAL Arecth weiss vey 5a OOD aueloOeOTAl wareent aoa - 539, 827 


ONTARIO TO SYDNEY, NORTH SYDNEY AND SYDNEY MINES. 


1912 Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
TARYN aes S02G Oe citar: al cun cloio ence yet OA a OO NS OEE ee S| be AUT AEA Pere de Meer Cates on Sic ict cts 20, 000 
B RSC eteN. ee TAM Se ANY NRTA iaI5 bc! eet 5) 24.cl sort ei aaa ll eee cele ae, cus: terest an epeg essere’ | Su Rehtey y abetalends 21,350 
in LENORE LOD tel Se TCM oHR MAR cet faye total ‘betas fot telat tae 1, 630 Sy. G25 |e ciraentee 27,100 
a Pee tT Viet oR estan sve ral AS hala: ake 2s ar aep ae eel eaconatesi ey shee L250 ae te atanianes 
a PIR es Sito ley antdler slotcrd Mca “til S Saar Ree eRe RE EIA NY (fe ieee eg rec Dy OOO rar series 
a Ne ORR T SER els fy RIN rete ee TER cee sche aan alst ofeiacives she eto 449 5, 200 ore erates 54, 540 
es TICS Rn ote tar eer hae PM Tet laces ancien abate opeete Ghee crkep en Ona O00) Me). caren: 30, 140 
oa A hes Sena Sts hn ERIE OREO Rr Ba yee aR Soy Fer ae 630 BU tare serrate 33,4385 
ss FEATS ace abit J 0 2.0.08 RIC Hi .c SORE OER ti Oita EG Iaon anor (AV aero 
sf Pes Vy ae edi o Saou Oey Moe Neko ae an ROE oO Cre eerie: MIE ISA ice Roba aici on teases cv a eB aG Leno ois 25, 200 
DG EME TG Dre tp cle EN ts nateteesl| eit erodes eyeaal| Webi chats eas Leds, sbetet staat 30, 000 
s DEPP Pn Ie A eR RTAINS CAE coh gd Raran ord atehe ee lcm tna | mera os Reseda ore ate 29,870 
ss PASS 66 5 SU oust PAG BOBO Ns SOG ROREa ee ERC oss Coie 1,310 A TSONS sk ite an alae 265 
4,019 PAO Da} Sele, Mid ag Pi 271,906 


ONTARIO TO PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Date. Bacon and Pork Beef. | |Mutton and Lamb.| Miscellaneous. 


| —----— 


1912. 
Ree eS MEG. rhe 
"4 28% Shlcoi cee hs ac SERENA yh Lala 1 GOOYW SEER Mila apremo a tseper ea aie cy llercecich aieia auc tres sralint 
RR Oks ek ieee ee yi Le a RPS F002) Soo. ousmet| [pg cena Cree 
983 Ibs. 1,,600.bs ait | Seen ore 825 Ibs. 
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Movements of Meat from Maritime Provinces—West, 1912. 


December 3.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Hull, P.Q.: Number of packages, 
131; weight, 2,400 pounds dressed hogs. 

December 4.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Montreal, P.Q.: Number of pack- 
ages 8; weight, 695 pounds lambs and tongues. 

December 5,—From St. John, N.B., to Winnipeg, Man.: Number of packages, 
657; weight, 20,000 pounds frozen lamb and mutton. 

December 5.—From Summerside, P.E.I., to Lac au Saumon, P.Q.: Number of 
packages, 2; weight, 700 pounds dressed hogs. 

December 5.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Hull, P.Q.: Number of packages: 
144; weight, 24,500 pounds dressed hogs. 

December 7.—From St. John, N.B.,. to Winnipeg, Man.: Number of packages, 530 
ecarcases lamb and mutton, 4 barrels hearts, 1 barrel tongue; weight 20,000 pounds all 
frozen. 

December 10.—From Sussex, N.B., to Winnipeg, Man.: Number of packages, 877; 
weight, 30,000 pounds lamb and ales 

December 11.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Montreal, P.Q.: Number of pack- 
ages, 5; weight, 820 pounds leaf lard. 

December 12.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Hull, P.Q.: Number of packages, 
127; weight, 24,000 pounds dressed hogs. | 

December 16.—From Charlottetown, P.E.L., “to Montreal, P.Q.: Number of pack- 
ages, 2; weight, 300 pounds beef and lamb tongues. 

December 16.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Hull, P.Q.: Number of packages, 
145; weight, 24,500 pounds dressed -hogs. 

December 19.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Hull, P.Q.: Number of packages 
131; weight, 24,000 pounds dressed hogs. 

December 21.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Hull, P.Q.: Number of packages, 
129; weight, 24,800 pounds dressed hogs. 

Decent 21—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Salmon Lake, P.Q.: Number of 
packages, 3; weight, 980 pounds dressed hogs. 

December 24.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Hull, P.Q.: Number of packages, 
156; weight, 24,000 pounds dressed hogs. 

December 27.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Montreal, P.Q.: Number of pack- 
ages, 1; weight, 80 pounds pigs’ hearts. 

December 27.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Hull, P.Q.: Number of packages, 
145; weight, 24,000 pounds dressed hogs. 

i ecenber 28.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Calgary, Alta.: Number of pack- 
ages, 228; weight, 14,820 pounds canned chicken. 

December 31.—F rom Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Montreal, P.Q.: Number of pack- 
ages, 664; weight, 24,500 pounds dressed lambs. 

Total for month of December, 1912, 284,595 pounds. 


From the Maritime Provinces to Liverpool, England. 


December 6.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Liverpool, England: Number of 
packages, 400; weight, 19,200 pounds canned mutton. 

December 6.—From Charlottetown, P.E.1., to Liverpool, Eng.: Number of pack- 
ages, 238; weight, 11,424 pounds canned beef. 

December 7.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Liverpool, Eng.: Number of pack- 
ages, 300; weight, 14,400 pounds canned beef. 

December 12.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Liverpool, Eng.: Number of pack- 
ages, 438; weight, 30,660 pounds canned beef sad mutton. 
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London, England. 


Liverpool, England. 


ages, 200; weight, 17,000 pounds canned mutton. 

ages, 200; weight, 14,000 pounds canned beef. 

ages, 217; weight, 8,416 pounds canned beef and mutton. 

ages, 862; weight, 41,368 pounds canned mutton and beef. 
ages, 438; weight, 21,024 pounds canned mutton. 

ages, 191; weight, 9,169 pounds canned beef and mutton. 
ages, 270; weight, 18,900 pounds canned beef. 


ages, 148; weight, 7,104 pounds canned beef and mutton. 
Total for month of December 1912, 230,182 pounds. 


December 14.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to London, Eng.: 
ages, 250; weight, 17,500 pounds canned mutton. 


| 
| 
| 


December 16 rom Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Liverpool, Eng.: 
December 16.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Liverpool, Eng.: 
December 21.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Liverpool, Eng.: 
December 24.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Liverpool, Eng.: 
December 24.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Liverpool, Eng.: 
December 26.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Liverpool, Eng. 
December 27.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Liverpool, Eng.: 


December 31.—From Charlottetown, P.E.I., to Liverpool, Eng.: 
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APPENDIX No. 27. 
COST OF BEEF PRODUCTION. 
CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA. 
Total No. Daily | Cost |Selling | Cost |Profit | Loss | Cost of 
No. of | days gain per price of per per 1 Ib. 
steers.| fed. |persteer] cwt. |per cwt.| feed steer. | steer. gain. 
3 per steer. 
$ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| Cents. 
HOO =Ontro. abt om aba va le 96 iif 2-03 3 88 496} 17 03 OVOS |e rae 5-19 
TROD ASS enone» EN RoC Rg 51 259 2-06 4 68 Sui amektos Seabee eee 5-52 
OOS HOu teehee eo Ri et to tas 32 169 1-98 3 70 4 89 20 138 Ord lain Bea! 6-82 
AOOG ENO e eryackeenctsay setae: 32 425 1-59 5 06 6 16 30 70 Ee Mealy Aataaie 6-81 
FOTOS x oe. ton ne aoe 38 188 1-76 5 40 6 90 21 87 Grosianehety 7:32 
A ee peel Serakiehe a ore ors 15 259 1-31 6 62 8 06 40-56 | tere ewe 1 68 11-99 
TIGRIS A a ecrckinptarroncies 26 356 1-54 6 17 0 (Ole te 42, 2a Ib A th eae 7-69 
NAPPAN, N.S. 
TODS —O loo en tecetieuenie ener ee 50 165 1-80 4 49 5 55 13 10 33551) eee sis 7-83 
1909S10 4 ce ee ee 64 165 1:46 4 32 5 65 23 92 SLO deers cele 9-90 
TOUIAN 2s cad eye ee ane cee 64 121 1-64 4 65 6 50 26 40 9)-58|Staaeeree 9-74 
TOT ORT Borie een iee ere 65 108 2-04 4 70 6 56 19 97 TAS5O| eens 9-44 
BRANDON, MAN. 
1909-10... 0 eee ees 36 155 1-28 3 50 5 50 23 90 5s O09] tneaee 13-13 
1910-110 eee ee ee 40 154 1-19 S20 4 97 17 81 elas ees oe 10-58 
POUISTO! CLR Sree eer 21 167 1-30 3 00 aki w Tay SRS ee a: 8-9 
1912-13 ee ae 19 167 1-22 4 25 6 75 23 51 13°20 seen 11-7 
LACOMBE, ALTA. 
1909=10 ernie ake eee 20 157 1-48 3 66 5 00 26 26 26-93 | Sea 11-25 
EOLOALTS MRA oat ae ee 18 109 1-72 3 65 IS 4) 14 00 14735| 2 eee 7-42 
10 ee sisee ce ee 20 155 1-80 4 00 7 00 26 44 1 Rofl 4 Pee ooh 9-93 
NOOR Se Mae oer Facade 12 109 1-52 4 75 OO) 18 57 VB eG ee ee | 11-09 


EXPLANATORY NOTES R# BEEF PRODUCTION. 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA. 


1905-6.—The total number of 96 steers were carried on in six experiments, com- 
posed as follows: 25 steers into three lots, choice, medium and poor; 20 steers into twe 
lots, heavy vs. light feeding; 14 steers, two lots, choice vs. poor feeders; 15 steers, two 
lots, long vs. short keep; 22 steers baby beef, four lots, limited vs. full ration. 
1907-8.— Fifty-one steers were divided into two experiments, as follows :—12 
steers, baby beef, limited vs. full ration; the rest of the steers on a frozen wheat test. 
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1908-9—Thirty-two steers were divided into two experiments, namely, 11 steers 
for baby beef, limited vs. full ration; and 21 steers for the testing of corn, oil cake 
and g!uten on short keep steers. 


1909-10.—Thirty-two steers, ten of which were on a long vs. short keep experi- 
ment and the remainder on baby beef experiment. 


1910-11,—Thirty-eight: steers, all testing baby beef. 
1911-12.—F¥ifteen steers, long vs. short keep. 


1912-138. Twenty-six steers, testing grades of four breeds in the feeding of year- 
ling steers. 


N.B.—In the selling price of all beef for all the farms there is 5 per cent shrink- 
age on above quoted figures. 


N.B.A.—In the column, “ Cost to produce 1 Ib. Gain,” no account has been taken > 
on labour, interest, depreciation, etc., but the above calculation made altogether on 
‘the cost price of the foodstuffs. 


COST OF PORK PRODUCTION. 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 


Daily | Value | Value Cost Cost pr. 
Year. No. Days gain jatstart| sold feed | Profit Loss 1 lb. 
t Head. fed. | pr.hd.} cwt. ewt. | pr. hd.| pr. hd.| pr. hd.| gain. 


~ 1912-13 


~ 1910-11 
1912-13 


EXPLANATORY NOTES RE PORK PRODUCTION. 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


1905-6.—The sixteen. pigs on experiment were for the testing of mangels vs. sugar 
beets vs. meal vs. herbageum. In this year, as in all subsequent years, no valuation 
of the pigs was set at the commencement of experiment, nor were they sold in block 
immediately from the experiment. Consequently the above figures are all that are 
% 

bE 1907-8.—The 70 head of swine in the series of experiments for this year were 
- for the testing of frozen wheat against the regular meal mixture. 

1908-9.—The 150 head of swine used in experiment were carried over three 
experiments for the testing of different meal mixtures against the standard. 
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1909-10.—The 120 head of swine for this year were for the testing of different 
meal mixtures against the standard. 

1911-12.—The 75 hogs for this year were divided into five lots, testing meal 
meal and milk vs. turnips raw vs. turnips cooked vs. mangels raw. 

19192-13.—Sixty-four head of swine were divided as follows:—14 for summer feed- 
ing in the testing of green feed, and 50 for winter feeding in the testing of chop 
(barley and oats) vs. turnip vs. milk vs. middlings vs. feed flour. 


¢ NAPPAN, N.S. 


The only experiment worth reporting was that of 1912-13, when 10 pigs wer 
divided so as to give one lot double the amount of skim milk which the other lo 
received. The most economic gains were made where six pounds of milk (the double 
lot) was fed. < 

BRANDON, MAN. : 
1910-11.—Twenty-eight head were divided into five lots for the testing of tank 
age vs. mixture of pease, oats and barley, vs. chopped barley. 

1912-13.—This was a test of barley vs. feed flour, both fed on the idling 
foundation. 

AGASSIZ, B.C. 

A very good experiment at Agassiz, carried on in 1912-13 was not reported in 
such detail as to. be able to give all the above figures. This was a test of rice meal 
vs. the regular grain mixture. 


COST OF MUTTON PRODUCTION. 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA. 


No. No Daily | Cost | Selling | Cost Profit | Loss | Costp! 


Year. Lambs days. gain per price feed per per 1lb 
fed. |perLamb| cwt. |per cwt.| pr.lb. | Lamb. | Lamb. | gain. 


Lb. $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| Cents 
T9092 1ON Ce oyna eect: 27 124 27 (BS 7 50 2 60 1222) aan 7-8 
LOTO= 1 sae eee ae: eee 27 90 +23 5 00 OS 2 09 Ngan atcd Peers. 5 9-0 
TOU S12 ee cate eter en 29 114 -28 5-75 t-25 De tS 1O 38 een 7:7 


Charlottetown, P.H.I. 


LOAM De oreo enw 30 90 -119 4 50 5 66 1 30 (Osi28 a eeereees 14-( 
BAY es emia Nee Nee ee 83 88 -074 4 50 6 25 1 44 0348 peer 24-( 

Nappan, N.S. 
eens Bie tie e 3 Sails eee | OO Ee a ee eee 
191213) ue acy. ae | “0 70 zs) 5 5 7 o 1 a 145 APB ef | 9-1 


Brandon, Man. 


mn ——————  ———— 
! 


OT LD Snr cer etene ne ete ofareis | an 12) a1] 5 0 Nera et | 2 18 ota eae | ges eee | 12.( 


pia est et te Fla AD ge Dall Be tT ee NR nN SN en. RP Gk OSA De Eh 


Lethbridge, Alta. 


112 
117 


+262 


213 


IQI1= 12... 32.292 Seth tee 250 
MOUZ ASH ceuhs cove enerchets coh te teri lameysk 285 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES RE MUTTON PRODUCTION. 


The above figures pertain to lamb feeding experiments only, as no figures are 
available as to the cost of rearing lambs year after year. 

For the Central Experimental F arm, during the three years, Lot I in each case 
was fed on turnips as the basic succulent, Lot II on ensilage, and Lot III on a 
mixture of turnips and ensilage. 

At Charlottetown, a series of tests comparing alfalfa hay, timothy hay, corn 
stover, roots, in conjunction with grain, was carried on in 1912. Only the first three 
mentioned were carried on in the previous year. 

The figures quoted from N appan represent a test of clover hay vs. timothy hay 
with and without roots. 

The test at Brandon was a comparison of feeding inside vs. outside, and included 
a test of alfalfa hay, timothy hay and straw. 

The tests at Lethbridge include a comparison of alfalfa hay with other roughages 
and include also the value of roots, grain and elevator screenings. 


COSTS OF MILK PRODUCTION (C. E. F., OTTAWA). 


Best 3 Cows of Breeds. 


4 3 aed ears 
qd . =} ~» ow (<9) g a 
Sand ac) S B S =| rae : 
Breed.. ao awe) ‘ © 3 2 23 2s E Year. 
of a5 i — or oO 
a Q eS ow 3 5 6) 
sot Dssete Al, te Ne I plead ed hae sla pasts Aad 
Lbs $ cts.| Cents. | Cents $ cts. 
. | 
228; 30-0) 6,404, 4:6] 33738] 51-9! 9-9] 41 71 1905 
280; 20-91 5,918] 4-6] 46 71 78-9 14-5/ 3014] 1906 
309}. 28-8] 7,359] 4-3| 44921 61 8 13. a 00 1908 
Canadians; AL... 522% 336] 220-4) F887). 4-48] aolzel o 495 14. 19 
nae 339] 21-7] 7,465]. 4:6] 63 421 984-6 15- 55 73 1910 
310; 21-5] 6,611] 4-75] 6142} 93-8 16- 46 28} 1911 
298} 25-21 7,508! 4-60] 4990] 66-8 13: 71 50) 1912 
327} 21-2! 6,813] 4-50! 53 33] 78-8 14. 76 66| 1913 
Average we. hoa S03 ost h 6, 81k 4-541 5053] 74-0] 13- 54 41 
287) 2 BST M8 G40" Boral aan Th 4g. viet pe 47 47/1905 
250: 28-8! 7,956] 4-1] 4613] 65-8 13: 41 73] 1906 
290| 29-1] 8,466] 3-86] 4239 49-9] 140. 63 31 1908 
318] 26-31 8,280) 3-9] 52 79 64 13 S 31 1909 
Povtehired es 307| | 28-815 8.801 S800 6671 5-3 : 
ee 279} 28-9] 8,091] 3-98! 6525] 80-9] 17. 48 45] 1911 
324, 29-4] 9,4271 4-221 6094] 64-8! 13. 87 53; 1912 
467; 26-6] 11,833} 3-89] 8000] 66-9] 14-6] 107 66} 1913 
‘7 ! SS 
AV ELAR. Gas)..3 hk nich: 317), 28-3l, 8, 887|) WiS-94). SF 30) 64-6 dd: 64 11 
296} 24-8! 7,348! 4-62] 4033] 55-6!  10- 49-20| 1905 
988) BES) G7IG arn kas: SNe BT TOLL tite 49 37) 1906 
349] 21-1] 6,504 4-9] 4280 69 1 ve 88 : 1008 
nd ol 307 13-9] 4,498] 5-06! 39 14 : 
ery rer : 249 25-0] 5,288] 4-71 5082] 93-3 16-8} 35 63 1910 
322} 15-8} 5,045] 5-21] 57 23] 115-3 18-8} 32 48 1911 
302/ 20-4] 6,193) 5-041 5193] 85-41 14-5! 6330! 1912 
462 1S! 1he 7o7Al 5-01] 67. 911. 87-0| 1431-85321) 4918 
PEP AG Os 4 os census 3221) 20-2) eB 1671\ 9 4-98| 0 4043 V89-61" dah ego 08 
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COSTS OF MILK PRODUCTION (C. E. F., OTTAWA)—Continued. 


Best 3 Cows of Breeds—Continued. 


ins . = rae os om = Ps E 
Breed. Sorat | paren eae SAS aa Abed he eaioen ies 
> ae B 8 a7 aa ne a3 3 
3 & Cie) Q Ben fo) OQ on © ° oO 
a) Q 4 Ay ‘iS Oe 1) Ay al 
Lb $ cts.| cents.| cents $ cts. 
259 20-8 5, 834 3-81 39 08 75 16-5 16 54 1905 
291 17-5 4,825 3-8 38 77 76-6 16-8 20 63 1906 
SWORGMOLNS Siu eo k.b tena tee 305 21-5 6,616 3-9 43 32 68-6 15- 39 38 1908 
307 23-9 7,383 3-9 52 00 73-3 16-0 47 82 1909 
320 22-7 7,170 3°8 65 51 91-3 20-6 SH air i7i 1910 
319 21-8 6,898 3-89 63 93 94-9) - 20-7 28 21 1911 
FASVGTAZ eso. caer 300 21-4, 6,454 3-9 50 44 80 17-6)" 130) 73 
EVOISteINS yoo © 429 31-8| 14,125 3-48| 84 41 60-8 14-8] 115 81). 1913 
261 25-8| 6,676 3-51) 37 96 56-7 13-5) 27 00 1905 
348 21-1 7,316 5-1 60 60 68-1 10-9 58 11 1906 
Grades sco: ese areas a, 3 287 22-2 6,413 5-0 41 95 67-9 11-5 56 66 1908 
325 19-8 6, 297 4-5 46 10 76-6 14-4 47 60 1909 
319 22-8 7,165 4-5 65 47 87-6 17-0 47 73 1910 
319 19-4 6, 060 5-32 63 70 102-2 16:3 48 15 1911 
IAViGLALCrse toe eee 310 21-9 6,655 4-66 52 63 76-5 13-9 47 54 
All Breeds. 
pi eh et ee 
No. of cows. 
SBC ee ae E. Seen tebe 254 23-2 6,015 4-04 37 89 63-1 13-5 Qe (2 1905 
BOs ce eo ae ae 224 18-2 4,143 4-2 34 78 91-8 18-4 17 98 1906 
BB az detect en Lae cater on ten 275 19-6 5,347 4-4 38 61 78-7 15-5 35 10 1908 
SOL ee ee items 267 17-6 4,699 4-3 39 98 90-7 18-0 29 56 1909 
655> Se RA eee bee ere 276 19-1 5,174 4-2 54 03 109-6 21-9 22 92 1910 
D4. Se aan See pane ee 269 20-7 5,413 4-29 G3) Bye 99-3 19-9 26 90 1911 
365.5 tert ee 311 20-5 6, 297 4-51 Ey El 84-9 16-7 50 O01 1912 
01 Oe ee eee ees ares Nb 2 360 20-6 7,433 4-15 58 02 78-0 15-9 65 12 1913 
46, AVeTALC 6. cieinls 280 19-9 5,565 4-26 45 99 87-0 17-5 34 41 


a ee SS eS ee 


COST OF MILK PRODUCTION. 
CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA. 


The calculations of above table are based on the cost of foodstuffs alone, labour, 
interest, depreciation, etc., not being considered. According to close calculations these 
other items, including cost of handling the milk until it is ready for the consumer, 
would about double the cost per hundred pounds as calculated on foodstuffs only. 
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APPENDIX No. 28. 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION COMPILED FROM THE ANSWERS 
RECEIVED FROM MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS IN RESPECT 
OF PUBLIC MARKETS IN CANADA. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Moncton (February 2, 1914).—There is one market building in the city of Monc- 
ton, covering about 11,000 square feet. It is about a quarter-mile from the Inter- 
colonial depot and the street railway passes its door. The market is used both ‘by 
producers and traders; part being set aside for the use of producers and traders 
occupying thred Stalls. , 

St. John (February 2, 1914)—St. John’s market is 150 x 400 feet, the market 
building being entirely enclosed and occupying the full area of the land. It is situated 
a quarter-mile from railway station and 30 feet from street railway. It is used 
exclusively for the sale of meats, vegetables, fish and fowl. The annual rentals there- 
of from all sources are $16,201.34. The market building and lot are valued at $150,000. 


QUEBEC. 


Montreal (February 5, 1914).—There are in Montreal five markets, exclusively 
reserved for the sale of meat, fish, fruits, vegetables, provisions and farm products, 
which same are known as the Bonsecours, St. Antoine, St. Lawrence, St. James and 
St. Jean Baptiste markets, including one hay and two cattle markets. The area of 
land of each market and the size of buildings thereon are as follows, the Bonsecours 
market including the Central fish market and the following grounds adjacent, viz., Le 
Royer and Jacques Cartier squares :— 


Area of Land. Size of Buildings. 
BOnSCCOUPS MATKGUs ci lst ate. Siel, ost nis. ste aie, eee Tiley kOor segs Ets 35,002 sq. ft. 
Wentrawoishh Marketi). (lies) Pie: feet o be nes eo) s° 6,034 Oe 
TORE OVC SQUALEC., Niels yo til tus eas) oils Huo aes, oO Od: s§ Platforms. 
TACHUCSHOArllcE SQAUALGs + ciel Grcuiele bale ocd Oke aoe sé cs 
StweWawrence drarketin. ccc dee as ste sme LS,8o9 ss 17,268 sq. ft. 
StapATvoine, Nar keter. carsl« oc) keris curve elas OU, Oc sé 15,893 oh 
Strrames Marketi i chistes tele seu cyaore eines) saenen acs OO sé 8,048 ¢¢ 
Steam BaAptiStey shen ssiellety cit tee Neldyret seule Lasoo ii 8,320 ns 
Hay Market... ©... > Pits, stitkts asp d eee Os OO a 1,100 oh 
Eastern Cattle Mar ket. tae hs eis ys keh) Gun ibe® Loe eres 


Wiestern Cattle s Market... so. sf 


The Bonsecours market is peonced in ie centre of the city, fronting the river 
St. Lawrence, in proximity to market boats and Canadian Pacific Railway freight and 
passenger depots. The St. Antoine market is situated close to the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way freight and passenger depots. All the other markets are scattered throughout the 
city, with every facility of connection with tramway lines running in all directions. 
The five meat markets are exclusively reserved for farmers and gardeners coming to 
the city to sell their produce, “excepting butchers and fruit merchants occupying 
stallS in said markets.” There have been accommodated at the Bonsecours market, 
which is the most extensive, up to 1,500 gardeners and farmers’ wagons in one market 


‘day, which is generally held every Friday, and the approximate value of produce 


contained in each wagon was estimated to be between $35 and $40. No statistics are 


available as to the amount of business done at these markets. 
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Sherbrooke (January 30, 1914).—In Sherbrooke there is one market, with the 
following buildings: One main building, 60 feet x 100 feet; one meat market building, 
80 feet x 40 feet. The total land area of the market is 150,000 square feet. The 
market is located 300 feet from railway station: and 30 feet from the street railway. 
The market is used for the sale of commodities both by producers and traders (traders 
about 10 per cent). Average weekly business done, $5,000. 


Three Rivers (April 9, 1914).—There are two markets in Three Rivers: a produce 
market, which has a land area of 200 x 200 and a building 130 x 150 feet; and a hay 
market, 370 x 100 feet, without any building. These markets are situated a mile from 
the railroad and are utilized by farmers who come in to sell their products. In the 
produce market there are two shops for-butchers and hucksters, who can buy on the 
market only during certain hours. No statistics available as to the extent of business 
done. 


ONTARIO. 


Berlin (February 3, 1914).—There is one market in Berlin, with an area of 4 
acres and a building 66 x 250 feet. The market is located about 3,000 feet from the 
railway station and on the street railway line. This is a producers’ market only. 
There is one market a week in the winter time, being held on Saturday mornings; in 
the summer there are two markets a week—on Wednesday and Saturday mornings. 
The extent of the business done is between $3,500 and $4,000 weekly. 


Brantford (January 29, 1914).—In Brantford there is one market, about 60 feet 
square, located on the street car lines and quite close to the Grand Trunk railway and 
about half-a-mile from the T. H. & B. railway and H. and B. electric railway. The 
market is used for the sale of commodities both by producers-and traders. No 
statistics are available as to the amount of business done. 


Chatham (May 26, 1914)—There is one market in Chatham, located about an 
eighth of a mile from the Canadian Pacific railway station and three-quarters of a 
mile from Grand Trunk railway station, and fronts on the street railway. The area 
of the market grounds is about 14 acres, and there is one market building, 350 feet x 
40 feet. The market is open principally on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and is used 
for the sale of commodities by producers only. The market building is furnished with 
good lavatories and is heated and lighted when necessary. The market service is con- 
sidered satisfactory. 


Fort William (February 9, 1914).—There is no regular market building in Fort 
William, but instead during the summer months the skating rink building is used; 
this is admirably situated and adapted for the purpose of a summer market. This . 
building is located only a few hundred yards from the three Transcontinental railroads, 
viz., the Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk Pacific, and Canadian Northern rail- 
ways, and about 1,000 feet from the electric street railway line. Land has been pur- 
chased and it is the intention to erect a suitable market building in the near future. 
As to the extent of business done at the summer market there are no statistics, but 
only a few farmers have taken advantage of it. 

Galt (May 26, 1914)—In Galt there is one market, of an area of about two 
acres, and it is located about a quarter-mile from the railroad and an eighth of a 
nnle from the street railway. It is used for the sale of commodities to the extent of 
about ninety per cent. No statistics are available as to the amount of business done. 


Guelph (February 18, 1914)—There is one market in Guelph. Its location is 
adjacent to the Grand Trunk Railway station and the street railway. It is used for 
the sale of commodities both by producers and traders, but in what proportion cannot 
be stated, nor is there any information available as to the amount of business done 
en this market. 
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flamilton (February 14, 1914).—In Hamilton there are two markets, viz., Central 
narket, with a land area of 188,254 square feet, and John street market, with an area 
f 41,625 square feet. The size and description of the buildings situated on the 
ventral market place are as follows :—Butter, egg and poultry market building (for 
armers, their wives and relatives), 44 x 62 feet—1 storey, brick; wholesale butchers’ 
javilion, 43 x 268 feet—1 storey, steel structure, equipped with overhead tracking 
or carrying meat to scale house situated at one end; weigh scale building and office, 
end of butchers’ pavilion, 22 x 32 feet—1 storey, brick, equipped with platform 
les and 10-ton scale; lavatory, 20 x 27 feret—2 storey brick building, for the 
ccommodation of those attending the market and the general public; Central market 
heds, situated at east end of market, containing 2 double stalls, of 17 feet and 18 
set fronts, by 12 feet deep, and 9 single stalls, with 8 feet and 9 fect fronts, by 12 
t deep; Central market hall, 300 feet long, 57 feet wide and 75 fect high, con- 
ning 72 single stalls, 16 feet deep and 16 feet high. The building 
the John street market is an office and scale building for weighing hay,’ straw, 
» and coal, being of brick and 1 storey high, and equipped with two 10-ton 
tform scales. The Central market is located in the centre of the eity, two-thirds 
a mile from the Grand Trunk railway station, four city blocks from Canadian 
Pacific railway, Michigan Central railway, and Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo station, 
d four city blocks from terminal station of the Electric railway, while the city 
etric street railway runs along two sides of the market square. The location of 
John street market is in the centre of the south portion of the city, being distant 
mile from the Grand Trunk station, one block from Toronto, Hamilton and 
ffalo station, four blocks from Electric Terminal station, and two blocks from street 
lway. The Central market is used—the open market by producers to the 
ent of 90 per cent, and by hucksters 10 per cent; the butter market, by producers 
y; the butchers’ pavilion, by producers only; the Central market sheds and Central 
ket hall, by retailers. The John street market is used by producers only. At the 
ventral market the extent of business done is from $5,000 to $25,000 on winter 
tket days, and from $20,000 to $35,000 on summer market days, the market being 
d three days a week. At the John street market the business done amounts to 
ut $1,000 daily. In 1913, the fees collected at the Central market amounted to 
902.96, and at the John street market to $1,275.70. The value of the Central 
ket hall is $30,000, and of the land on which it is situated, $60,000. The butter, 
and poultry market building is valued at $10,000, and the wholesale butchers’ 
ilion at $20,000, the value of the building on the John street market being $2,000. 


Kingston (February 12, 1914)—There are two markets in Kingston, one a hay 
‘ket and the other a general commodity market, three-eighths of an acre in extent, 
h a covered building 52 x 62 feet. The uncovered portion of this market is used 
selling farm produce of all kinds, and the covered portion mainly for a market 
or the islands (Wolfe, Howe and Amherst), the produce from which is brought to 
arket by boat in summer and by sleigh in winter. The market is situated a few 
rds from the railway station, and is used for exchange between producer and con- 


Samer. No statistics are available as to the amount of business done. 


London (February 12, 1914).—There is a city market in London, covering an 
ea of 12,000 square yards, and accommodating 600 waggons in the open market, 
‘Women in the butter and egg pavilion, and 40 waggons in the butcher pavilion. 
The egg and butter pavilion is a frame structure having a floor area of 3,080 square 
t. This building is 140 feet long, and has seats along the inside for 200 women 
0 come with baskets of butter, fruit, etc., for sale. The butcher pavilion is an iron 
ucture, shed type, open at sides and ends, having a floor area of 3,900 square feet, 
Lis capable of taking 40 waggons, backed in along the sides, a 10-foot wide walk 
ing down the centre. The main market building is of brick, with ground floor 
1 basement, having a floor area of 14,870 square feet. The ground floor has 18 
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stalls, which are rented to the retail butchers for $15 per month each; the basement 
has 20 stalls, rented to the butter and egg dealers for $7 per month each. The weigh 
scale building is of brick, with a floor area of 1,000 square feet, and forms housing 
for three sets of scales, one for waggons, one for bags of grain, and one for small 
articles. The new comfort station is a brick and cement building of substantial . 
design, with ground floor and basement well fitted up. The Noor area is 1,760 square 
feet. The ground floor is set aside for women and the basement for men. This build- 
ing was opened this year; the other buildings have been up several years. The total 
cost of buildings on the market square approximates $25,700. The city owned the 
greater part of the area now used, but portions were given by private owners, con- 
ditionally that the land was used for market purposes only, for all time. There is 
no record of any payment. The cost of operation and maintenance amounted to 
$2,375, including repairs, etc., last year, and will cost about $4,000 next year on 
account of the new comfort station with its attendants. The market clerk’s salary is 
$750 per year, and the weigh scales clerk’s salary is $800 per year. Last year (1912) 
the revenue amounted to $6,530, made up as follows, viz.: Rent of stalls, $4,920; fees 
from weigh scales, $1,130; rent of spaces, $480. The market is central to the business 
area, and half a block from the main thoroughfare. 


Ottawa (February 6, 1914).—There is only one public market in Ottawa. The 
niarket square, with the streets used for market purposes, cover an area of 38,691 
equare yards. On this ground there is one building, 60 feet x 200 feet, which is 
occupied by butchers; one building, 55 feet x 150 feet, in which there is a public 
cfice, public weigh scales, with the balance of the ground floor rented to butchers 
ond fish dealers. Over this there is a large public hall. Adjoining this building there 
is a modern lavatory, 10 feet x 40 feet, and six small buildings, 25 feet by 25 feet 
each, used for the sale of dairy produce, poultry and fruit. The market is centrally 
located, being 1,100 feet from the Grand Trunk central passenger depot and 500 feet 
from the Grand Trunk railway freight shed. Street cars pass three sides of the 
market. The market is used exclusively for the sale of farm produce and fish. About 
one-fourth of those doing business on the market are hucksters and traders, the balance 
being farmers and gardeners. Figures relating to the amount of business done on 
the market are not available, but the market inspector estimates that there is a greater 
quantity of produce sold on this market direct from the producer to the consumer than 
on any other market in Canada. 


Owen Sound (February 2, 1914).—There is one open market in Owen Sound and 
it is located about the centre of the town, a quarter of a mile from the railway 
stations. ‘he market is used by producers only. No statistics are available as to 
the amount of business done in this market. 


Peterborough (February 12, 1914)—In Peterborough there is one public market. 
The area of land used for the open market is about 290 x 150 feet, besides the land 
occupied by the market building, which is approximately 125x 60 feet, with an exten- 
sion of about 45 x 30 feet. The market is centrally located, being about 500 yards from 
one railway station and about 350 from the other. The street railway runs past it. The 
market is used almost entirely by producers. No statistics are available as to the 
amount of business done. 


Sault Ste. Marie (May 26, 1914).—There is in Sault Ste. Marie one market, with 
a market hall, on King street, being located a quarter mile from railway station. The 
market is used for the sale of commodities by producers. Everything is sold out on 
market day. 


St. Catharines (June 3, 1914).—In St. Catharines, there is one market, the ground 
area of which is 320 x 400 feet, with one building 30 x 40 feet, situate on King and 
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~ Church streets, about fifty yards from the street railway. The market is used by 
producers only; about 400 wagons attending each week. No other figures are available 
as to the amount of business done. 


Toronto (January 31, 1914).—The city operates one produce market, viz., St. 
Lawrence, which is divided into two sections, being approximately 1,500 feet x 300 
feet over all. . The market is located on Front street, half a mile from railway station, 
but directly on street car line. The large proportion of produce offered for sale is by 
farmers, who express goods to the market, coming on same train to dispose of them. 
The market is well heated and equipped with baskets for the convenience of selling. 
The space occupied by farmers is absolutely free; notwithstanding this, Saturday is 
about the only day they take advantage of this privilege. The goods sold in this section 
of the market consist chiefly of butter, eggs, poultry, etc. The other portion of the 
premises is occupied by those within easy access who make it a practice to drive in 
with produce, which they sell from their wagons. The year 1913 was the best numeri- 
eally in the history of the market, but no statistics are available as to the amount of 
business done. 


a MANITOBA. 


Brandon (February 10, 1914).—In Brandon there is one market, consisting of one 
building 1385 x 75 feet and an open area in the rear 100 x 120 feet. The market is 
located 2,500 feet from the Canadian Pacific Railway depot, 3,000 feet from the Great 
Northern depot and 7,500 feet from the Canadian Northern depot, while the street rail- 
way runs past the building. The market is used for commodities both by producers 
and traders in about equal proportions. The extent of business done is about $5,500 

- monthly. 


Winnipeg (February 16, 1914).—There are five public markets in Winnipeg under 
the jurisdiction of the city, four of these being used mostly by farmers for the sale of 
hay, straw, wood, etc. The area of these four markets is as follows, respectively: Ward 
1, 25,487 square feet; Ward 4, 30,330 square feet; Ward 5, 20,890 square feet; Ward 7, 
25,440 square feet. There are no buildings on these four markets other than the 
weighmaster’s buildings, containing weigh scales and office accommodation. They are 
located about one mile from a railway station and are very conveniently situated in 
regard to street cars. The Central market, the fifth, is situated at the rear of the 
city hall, being 31,383 square feet in extent. The size of the building thereon is 60 

by 162 feet and it contains 18 stalls, which are rented by the city to retail butchers 
and produce merchants. Farmers and market gardeners can also sell, wholesale or 
retail, their produce at the curb of the sidewalk surrounding the market. No vege- 
tables are sold outside the market building during the winter season but frozen meat 
and fish are sold thereon. No statistics are available as to the amount of business 
done. 


ALBERTA. 


Calgary (February 19, 1914)—Calgary has two retail markets, viz., the hay and 
grain market and the public market. The area of the hay and grain market is approx- 
imately 14 acres. The inside dimensions of the market building are 70 by 225 feet. 
The public market, which has only been in operation about one year, is located on the 
corner of Third avenue and Fourth street east, about equal distance between the new 
Grand Trunk Railway station and the Canadian Pacific Railway station (about six 
“blocks from each). This market is used jointly by dealers and producers; at the present 
time about 65 per cent of the business being handled by the dealers. 
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Edmonton (April 21, 1914).—There are three markets in Edmonton, as follows: 
Rice Street market, covering an area of about three acres; First Street market, cover- 
ing an area of about three acres; South Side General Produce market, covering an 
area of one acre. These markets are all centrally located and are close to the railway 
stations and the street railway—one has direct street car service, the other two being 


svithin two minutes of the street cars. The Rice Street market is the principal one and 


is used extensively by farmers, producers and others. The bulk of the produce is sold 
through commission men, who have consignments shipped to them from the agricul- 
tural towns of the district. The producer is charged a toll of ten cents per day while 
the trader is charged one dollar per day. Practically all local producers make use of 
the market. There are no permanent buildings yet connected with these markets but 
there is under construction a large market building which will cost in the neighbour- 
hood of $50,000. The front portion of this building, with full basement, will be three 
stories high, 64 feet wide and 34 feet deep, with a one-storey attachment with full 
basement which will be 48 feet wide by 104 feet long. This building is located on the 
First Street market, is served by the street railway and is within a quarter of a mile of 
a railway station. It is estimated that fully $20,000 per week is turned over on these 
markets. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Regina (February 2, 1914).—Regina possesses one market, the land area of which 
consists of a quarter of a block, the market building being approximately 200 x 60 
feet. The market is situated some four blocks from and on the same avenue as the 
post office, the street cars stopping at the corner on which the market is located. 
Ample accommodation has been provided for stalls, tables, ete., for the sale of commo- 
-dities of producers and traders. Weigh scales have also been installed for the weigh- 
ing of coal, firewood, hay and straw. No statistics are available as to the amount 
of business done on this market. — 


Saskatoon (February 5, 1914).—For the past three or four years a market has 
been in operation in Saskatoon, but with very little attendant benefit to either the 
producer or consumer. It is with the object of having the market put on a better 
basis that at present an investigation is being held by a special committee of the 
council which is going thoroughly into all matters affecting the marketing of farm 
produce in Saskatoon. The market building is situated on a site of an area of about 
two acres. The location is close to the centre of population and is on the street rail- 
-way, being distant from the Canadian Pacific railway station about three blocks. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


New Westminster (February 9, 1914).—In the city of New Westminster there 
is one market, situated on the water front on the banks of the Fraser river and almost 
in the centre of the town. The main building is 80 feet wide by 360 feet long, with 
a wharf 15 feet wide the full length of the building on one side. The market is situ- 
ated about four blocks from the transportation depots of the Canadian Pacific, the 
“Great Northern, the B. C. Electric, Interurban and the Canadian Northern rail- 
ways, although their lines pass alongside. There is in connection with the market 
free stabling accommodation for the bona fide farmer; the building used for this 
‘purpose being 40 x 200 feet, divided into stalls for horses and cattle; and this together 
with the driving and stock yards occupies in the neighbourhood of an acre of ground. 
The street railway line is about 150 feet from the market. The market is used 
-exclusively for the sale of agricultural commodities by the producer direct to the 
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sumer. The market charges are purely nominal and are figured out simply to 
y the cost of maintenance. The estimated amount of the business transacted on 
market during 1913 is $250,000. 


_ Vancouver (February 6, 1914).—There is one market in the city of Vancouver, 
area of the land being 400 feet by 420 feet, and the size of the building 180 feet by 
feet. The market is located on Main street, three-quarters of a mile from railway 
‘ion, while the street railway passes the market. The market is used for the sale of 
products of the farm. ' Producers consign their produce to the market manager, 
1 the produce is sold by him on a ten per cent commission direct to the consumer. 
n stalls are rented to traders. As to the extent of business done, commissions for 
8 on produce sold for farmers amounted to $6,994.02, rents of stalls to dealers to 
41.65; the number of packages sold by the market manager being 50,647 of a net 
alue of $66,706.26. 


Victoria (February 4, 1914).—There is no public market in Victoria at the present 
ime. However, there is a private market, recently established for the sale of the 
sual commodities, principally foodstuffs, such as butter, eggs, meat, bacon, ete. No 
atistics are available as to the amount of business done on this private market. 
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APPENDIX No. 29. 


_REPORT BY MR. R. H. COATS, EDITOR OF THE LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Orrawa, March 138, 1914. 


Memorandum for Mr. McDougald, Chairman of the Cost of Living Commission. 
Re Cattle Loaning Companges. 


Following your suggestion, I paid a visit while in Minneapolis to the South St. 
Paul stock yards for the purpose of obtaining further information as to the opera- 
tions of cattle loaning associations. Mr. Briggs, whose name had been suggested 
by Mr. Sanford Evans, was out of the city, but I spent some time with Mr. Flanigan, 
who is closely associated with Mr. Briggs, both being officers of the “Stock Yards 
National Bank of South St. Paul,” which does a large cattle loaning business, and 
also of the “St. Paul Cattle Loan Company,” whose business, as its name implies, is 
confined to Jending money on cattle as security. 

While in St. Paul, I learned that the Swift Company in the previous year had 
cent their solicitor and Mr. Briggs to Toronto for the purpose of interviewing the 
managers of the leading Canadian banks and securing their help in the establish- 
ment of cattle loaning companies in Western Canada. The Swift Company are 
keenly interested in this form of enterprise, as they believe it to be the best means of 
encouraging the raising of stock by farmers. Mr. Flanagan gave me a letter to Mr. 
Carton, treasurer of the Swift Company, whom I duly called upon in Chicago, and 
who in turn gave me a letter to the firm’s solicitor, with full instruction to the 
latter to supply all information at his disposal. 

The method of the cattle loaning company is as follows: A farmer applies for 
a loan to enable him to purchase stockers and feeders. The company looks into his 
affairs—including his business reputation, general financial standing, buildings, 
fodder supplies, ete. If these are found satisfactory, sufficient money is advanced to 
enable him to purchase cattle—not exceeding the number which, in the company’s 
opinion, he is best able to handle. The company secures itself by a chattel mortgage 
on the cattle, which are branded and handed over to the farmer, the mortgage being 
registered in the county registry office. As a rule, loans are not made on cattle on 
the range, but only on farms. The security is considered excellent, even to the full 
value of the cattle at the time of purchase, seeing that the animals improve rapidly 
in value from that moment, and are not as a rule subject to epidemic disease. High 
rates of interest are therefore possible. 

The loaning company having made its loan, disposes of the paper either directly 
through a bank or through a bill broker. I found that the American banks regard 
this paper very favourably. I met several independent bankers who assured me of 
this, notably Mr. Van Wechten, who is vice-president of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, the second largest bank in the United States. 
Minnesota cattle paper is traded in at points as far away as New York, and is as 
universally sought as “gilt-edge.” The reason is that the paper represents the 
judgment of specialists, the loaning companies having a staff of cattle experts who 
examine the cattle, appraise their value, visit the farms, etc On account of the 
ueed for this expert knowledge, only a comparatively few of the banks themselves 
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engage directly in cattle loaning. The “Stock Yards National Bank of South St. 
Paul” above mentioned, is an instance to the contrary, the location of the bank and 
the nature of its general business qualifying it to safely engage in cattle loaning. 

IT found both the banks and the packing companies of St. Paul and Chicago 
B very critical of the lack of facilities under our law for carrying on a similar business 
in Canada. Every one I saw attributed to this machinery the rapidity with which 
the farmers of the American Northwest have been able to turn to mixed farming. 
T do not think the Swifts have any other interest in the matter except that as packers 


EE EES Se 


: they are anxious to maintain production, and are alarmed at the present outlook in 
_ the Canadian West. 
; The Oanadian Bank Act does not allow the banks to lend money on a chattel 


mortgage except in the case of standing timber, and threshed grain and ships 
(Statutes 1918, chapter 9, section 76, subsection 2 and sections 84, 85, and 88). 
They may take a lien on goods in warehouses, but this does not apply to goods in the 
hands of the producer. Accordingly, our banks are estopped from loaning to farmers 
4 on cattle as security either directly or indirectly. It may further be pointed out that 
they are not engaged in the practice common among banks of the United States of 
dealing in miscellaneous paper. Z 

(Mr. (Carton, the solicitor of the Swift Company, stated that he saw no way out 
of the difficulty except by an amendment of the Bank Act which would place cattie 
in the same category ag standing timber and ships. A letter from him suggesting 
such amendment is appended hereto. A second letter of Mr. Carton of a more general 
nature is also appended. Mr. Carton’s amendment would not apply to Quebec, where, 
under the Civil Code, chattels cannot be mortgaged. On this whole question, see 
Proceedings and Evidence before Banking Committee on the Bank Act of 1915, 
espectally evidence of Mr. Fargon. 

I might add that while in Toronto I called on Mr. Richardson, general manager 
of the Bank of Nova Scotia, which was one of the banks interviewed by Mr. Carton 
in 1912. Mr. Richardson “is interested in the matter, but is not sanguine as to the 
feasibility of an amendment to the Bank Act. He stated that if a cattle loaning 
company were started in the West, the Bank of Nova Scotia would be glad to have | 
its business. Such a company, however, would not obtain from the bank the same 
degree of support that similar concerns obtain in the United States. The St. Paul . 
Cattle Loan Company, for instance, with a capital of $100,000 and a reserve of 
$100,000, issues loans exceeding $1,500,000. They are able to do this by the ready 
aeceptance of their paper by the banks. Such would not be possible in Canada. Yet 
the business is universally admitted to be perfectly sound, so much so that Mr. Van 
_ Wechten, whose experience as a country and city banker extends over twenty-five 

years, told me that in all that time, in handling millions of dollars worth of cattle 
paper from all over the country, he had never lost a single dollar. 
4 I enclose sample copy of forms used by the St. Paul Cattle Loan Company and 
the Stock Yards National Bank of St. Paul in making loans in the states of Minne- 
~ sota, North Dakota, and Montana. 
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ADDENDUM I, 
FORMS USED BY CATTLE LOAN COMPANIES. 


BAY Mee Oke South StPanl > Mim wee 19. 
0 NS. ORAS ke Re Se hE ...after date (without ee we ae) and 
BeVerviEpromlise’ tO: DAY? COL cw caeatne tee Gee aaa aide oe eee eee .or order 


. Dollars 
foe Nalué Waveived ne THE STOCK “YARDS ‘NATIONAL ‘BANK, “SOUTH ST, 
PAUL, MINN. with interest at the rate of...... per cent per annum from......... 
until paid P.O.. sage ail Sieeas ae 
En Ei, seteok cixe® yaa 


The endorsers hereof hereby severally waive presentment, demand, protest, and 
notice of non-payment of, and each hereby agtees that any holder may extend the 
time of payment for any or all the makers or endorsers hereof. 


Sr. Paut Catrie Loan Co. 4 
Live Stock Excuance Burtpine, ‘ 
SOUTH ST. (PAUL,-MINN, (29 yu onee a 


Register of Deeds..............County. 


eee ee ee ec eose ee ee ee ee see ee ese ee eee 


Dear Sir: We are desirous of receiving an ae of all ausetl mortgages fled 
on record in your office against. a Sih pial e ks Teliene Laledeepetices qteltaciad tan aie aee ete eam 
which have not been released. 

The form given below will divulge the information sought. 

Will you kindly fill out the same, returning this sheet at the earliest possible 
moment. If no mortgages are now in force against the party in question, please 
write “NONE” below. Assuring you that your prompt attention will be greatly 
appreciated, and that we will remit your fee for trouble upon advice of amount, I am, 


Respectfully, 
W. E. BRIGGS, 
Secretary. 
Description . 
Mortga: : To Wh L | 
Naha When Filed. When Due. Amount. ease of Property Poe | 


Covered. 


Remarks:.... 
No other than above listed this ..........0...00.. dayiot 2c Spee Ae On eee 
(SEAL) Sigiied sais, sarse ochre 5 eee 


N.B.—We would appreciate and hold in confidence any information given under 
“Remarks,” in what would be of interest or value in assisting us to ascertain his 
reputation both morally and financially. 
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CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 


Lino Mortoagesinade thew. spans inks os aday obs ahi iw act eee. in the year 191.., 
Denes eee ON era PRAIA a Nis ae SiguyloPhrare dish ne: cine e Sak le bled tele. plid'y bwibloe ee oe roa, Meee 
otethe -Countyiof 2: Retain, State of Montana, and whose post office address is 
Ra Cesar ets he a eee eaten ee es Montana, to the St. Paul Cattle Loan 


Company, of South St. Paul, Minnesota, a corporation. 
esmteSPeliiemr Tha U NENe CSAS oars nice ore Ger ee sie eit is ores en as ey Gulbais oe ges eee 


hereby mortgages to the said St. Paul Cattle Loan Company the following described! 
personal property, to-wit: ........... 


Ce 

oe ee ere reer eee eee eee ee sete ee oe ee ese ee see See reese sess seer see certo se ee seseeeeeeose 
tooo ee er ee oer eee ee ee Ceo ee ee ede 

seme eee eee eee reese se See sees sere ee eres eee See seaeeee Fosse se seo cee ee ee oe ee ee re oes 
eee eer ore eer eee eee e Cee ee ee rere se reese eee See oH eH oH HH HH HH Ooo Fee ee OH EH HH HH Be ee we 
eee eee eer eee eee eee e Cee eeseeeeese reer ees See eo eeise Fe eese eee cee Fe ee ee eeeeseseses 
6: Oe] One (6 a) 0u0 6) 0,0. 06 6 © 6 6 ey 0 0) 0 we U6) 0.6 Ie © 6 0 S006 #6 6 0 s0) 8 ee 6 selec 00 we 0 0 eo 66 6 be ee 84 66 Oe 0 eee eee 
Soe ese re sever sese sees CHO SH Oe HF OHO Moe evive & Qeesewe es eecgeescee Bes ereseseteeeeseeeeseere 


en's 61, Ogee Bs pe ee ded eee 0, 01 9 0 |) ee. © (¢ 6.6.0, ‘ere ejone ef ete 6.0 ele a) © (@)6\.c 0167618 6).¢ 6 60) Jee 01 66 © v0) Sie) © eC 0).8) 0. 6/8/9106 610) e/9Le 


It being the intention of the mortgagor herein to hereby mortgage and convey 
unto the mortgagee herein, all of ............ by h.... owned, of every kind, nature, 
sex and brand, and the foregoing description shall be construed as describing all of — 
said livestock even though the numbers thereof be greater than herein set forth, with 
the same force and effect as if each of said animals were herein specifically set forth 
and described, together with the wool growing or to be grown upon said described 
sheep, during the life of this mortgage. 

Also all property of like kind, hereafter and during the life of this mortgage, 
acquired by the said mortgagor, by either increase, purchase, or by exchange or substi- 
tution for property herein described. The property specifically described above is now 
in the possession of the mortgagor....in the County of.........seee eee eect eee e ees 
PRIUS RPI tte okie tel SN ES Tans and State of Montana, and at the following 


This mortgage is given as security to the St. Paul Cattle Loan Company, or its: 
assigns, for the payment of ih che svcd fale Sa A wERS OER WANA dee COM ams 
ACCOLdIMe to). Lhe- GOLIIS OL. 4 +4). »-s19,6 es promissory note..... bearing even date here- 
with, payable to the order of the mortgagee, and described as follows: 

Gia wmietetorn. dei tel. Ree ck Dollars, payables: (wise, Aa Da earrattenwea te. 
rie ulateitor rb sucks dt; dedtenns dan. Dollars) payablonswowe Aah Taner verter rdate, 


Cuieioten fore, bests . bevels vedo. Dollarssipayable F004 1 eC «tia after date. 
OnepnOteekOL. .absiiis Wwe. «as 96 rat Dollars, payables oh meiie.s soe). faiter® date. 
the said note..... bear interest from date at the rate of........... per cent per annum 


until paid. The makers and endorsers and guarantors agree to pay a reasonable 


attorney fee if the note..........not paid at maturity and if placed in the hands of 


an attorney for collection. 

Said mortgage is also given as security for such further and additional sums of 
money as may hereafter, from time to time, and during the life of this instrument, be 
advanced and loaned by said mortgagee to said mortgagor. ..., or which may be paid 
out by the mortgagee to preserve or protect the lien of this mortgage or the property 
described herein, together with interest thereon at the rate of fittens Yea POL COL Per 
annum, which said future advances or payments when made are to be evidenced by 
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notes executed and delivered by the said mortgagor. ...to the said mortgagee; and are 
to be as fully secured hereby as though the same were specifically described and set 
forth herein. 

And this mortgage shall be void if such payment be made. 

But in case default be made in the payment of the principle or interest as provided 
in said promissory note...... , then the said mortgagee, its agent, attorney, successors 
or assigns are, or the Sheriff of any County in which the above described property or 
any part thereof may be, is hereby empowered and authorized to sell the said goods 
and chattels, with all and every of the appurtenances, or any part thereof in the manner 
prescribed by law; and out of the money arising from such sale to retain the principal 
and interest, together with the costs of taking and caring for said property and the 
costs and charges of making such sale and reasonable attorney’s fees, and the overplus, 
if any there be, shall be paid by the party making such sale, on demand, to the said 
mortgagor,.............-heirs or assigns. In case the said power, of sale be executed 
by a Sheriff as above authorized, then such sale shall be advertised by such Sheriff, 
by posting notices in three public places in said County at least five days prior to such 
sale, and such sale may be either public or private. 

It is further provided, That the said mortgagor........, heirs or assigns, shall 
have the right to remain in possession of the above described property until default 
be made herein by the said mortgagor(s), but the said mortgagor...... shall not have 
the right to sell or otherwise dispose of the same without the written consent of the 
mortgagee; provided expressly, however, that if default be made in the payment of the 
principal or interest, as provided in said promissory note...... , or if prior to the 
maturity of said indebtedness, said described property, or any part thereof, shall be 
attached, seized or levied upon by or at the instance of any creditor or creditors of the 
said mortgagor.... or be claimed by any other person or persons, or if the said mort- 
gagor....shall place or suffer any other person or persons to procure a lien thereon, or 
if said mortgagor....or any other person or persons shall remove, or attempt to remove, 
said property, or any part thereof, from the said County of.............++++ . State 
of Montana, or shall conceal, make away with, sell, or in any manner dispose of said 
described property, or any part thereof, or shall attempt to do so without the written 
consent of the mortgagee, or if the said mortgagee shall at any time consider the 
possession of said property, or any part thereof, essential to the security of the pay- 
ment of said promissory note.., then and in such event, or in either of such events, 
the said mortgagee, its agent or attorney, successors or assigns, or such Sheriff, shall 
have the right to the immediate possession of said described property and the whole 
or any part thereof, and shall have the right at its option to take and recover such 
possession from any person or persons having or claiming the same, with or without 
suit or process, and for that purpose may enter upon any premises where said property, 
or any part thereof, may be found, and may at its option, regard the debt secured by 
this mortgage due and payable and may thereon proceed to sell such property as above 
provided, and apply the proceeds of sale to the satisfaction of said debt as above pro- 
vided. The exhibition of this mortgage, or a copy thereof, shall be sufficient proof 
that any person claiming to act for the mortagee is duly made, constituted and 
appointed agent or attorney, as the case may be, to do whatsoever is herein authorized 
to be done by or on behalf of the mortagee, its agent, attorney, successors or assigns. 

It is further agreed that the lien of this mortgage shall extend to the proceeds 
derived from the sale of the mortgaged chattels or to any property substituted or 
exchanged for said chattels, and that in the event of a sale thereof by the mortgagor... 
or by the mortgagee under the provisions of this paragraph, the purchaser thereof is 
authorized to pay to the mortgagee the purchase price, and the presentation of this 
mortgage, or a true copy thereof, will be sufficient evidence of the authority of the said 
mortgagee to receive the same, and that until such property is so sold and disposed of 
by said mortgagor. .. .or mortgagee or their respective assigns, the lien of this mortgage 
upon said property, wherever the same may be, shall continue and remain in full force 


| 
; 
| 
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and effect, it being understood that any moneys received by said mortagee, or its assigns, 
upon the sale of said property, less the amounts secured by these presents, shall be 
returned to the said mortgagor........ , heirs or assigns. 

The mortgagor(s) hereby declare(s) and represent(s) to the mortgagee that the 
mortgagor(s) own(s) said property, and possess... .lawful right and authority to sell, 
mortgage and dispose of the same, and that the same is free and clear of all liens and 
incumbrances, and the loan secured by this mortgage is obtained by virtue of these 
representations 

IN WITNESS WHEREOFP, the said mortgagor... .hereunto affix........ signa- 


ture and seal, the day and year in this instrument first above written. 


. -CSEAL) 
. .(SEAL) 
. .(SEAL) 
STATE OF MONTANA, 
ss 
ECSTIUSG | TA ee ee ee ee 
On this.. , .day otf. ee .in the year 191...., before me, 
ee pai ene saVate fees 2 Notary Public iit: aS ae of caries: hese ge appeared 
known to me to be er same ee sf ieee CaO a ered ts Deabsoribed es ite vitae 
instrument, and acknowledged to me that....he........ executed the same. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal the day and year in this certificate first above written. 


oo eee oe eee eee seeenernere so seeeeere re ee ee ee eeen ee see 


Notary Public for the State of Montana; 
' My commission expires............191.. Residing ate ees + codes Montana. 


STATE OF MONTANA \ 


MTNA OLN: Tee y's cede oh celtics Perec rt ck sieawaes the mortgagor....in the 
foregoing mortgage of personal property, being severally sworn, say....: That the 
said mortgage is made in good faith, to secure the amount named ondnan. and without 
any design to hinder, delay or defraud creditors. 


eo eescececrec ne eoeeoes ee re eee e ee ee oe 88 8 Oe Oo 


00 6 6 eo 6 8 6 0 Bf) eps 6 6 6-6) Ose) 818 8.96) 0) .6 6) 616) 60) 6. 8 0 13)6, 6) molar ew 


Notary Public for the State of Montana 
My commission éxpires............191.. Residing at.).os0 ere Montana. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, \ 
Ss 


MMOL ree a een cd Ede s Sales eels J . being first duly sworn 

deposes and says: That he is an officer anid managing arent of the ST. PAUL 
_ CATTLE LOAN COMPANY, the corporation named in the foregoing mortgage as 
‘mortgagee, and makes this affidavit for and on behalf of said corporation. ‘That the 
said mortgage is made in good faith to secure the amount named therein, and without 
eeny design to hinder, delay or defraud creditors. 


© a) 0, ©) 00: 10.6178 0 6) 6) 4; 0 E).6 010) 6 0).6, 8). ¢ 0 10 6 8) 0 8) 8) (615, ara O56 ere! 6) 2) 8's) 68S 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this day Ole we crete tae 191 
tg Notary Public for the State of Minnesota; 
_ My commission expires........191.. Residing at South St. Paul, Minnesota. 
i 82696—52 
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CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 


TO 


SAINT PAUL CATTLE LOAN CO. 


STATE OF MONTANA, 


ss 
oumby y Of es. ae eriis alele s svalepheas ts easel ; 
"Biled O10) CHO sss oie'a wwe F oes oboe Steves helene nye te ane fer pinion oles chete cre ere eel termine aaa | 
Gay. (OL). Se slcls Lae leievs As + ti mi ateee aimee Chere ieie sre tere berereae ns ules lcrs io ncugienee Scere AD tot, 
Ce aC aN ort ee BSS SAY oi oe nN : OCLOCE she ses 8 oe entre Me 
County Recorder 
By ciccccrts ce tices cabs semcceas eee ae 
Deputy Reorder. 
eee 
CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 
Know satu Men sy Tuese Presents: That...... Bisbee el LP Ree Geko eee iearencene 
Oba Je Lew sinithe County ate 
and State ef Noms Dako uae OF the first part, in dayne meta AY fae sum Los 


a Dollars in. hand paid by 4: .:--0200senenseseneses 
cae vag tie Geeaad ae the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, does hereby’ 
grant, bargain, sell, mortgage and convey unto the said party of the second part, its 
successors and assigns, the following described personal property, to- wit: 


and also all the natural increase thereof, and substitutes therefor, (no substitutes, how- 
ever, shall be made without the consent of the mortgagee thereto in writing previously 
had and obtained) which now are or hereafter, until the indebtedness hereinafter 
mentioned shall be fully paid, may be on and about the premises herein described. 
The above described live stock is all of the kind now owned by the party of the 
first part, whether in excess of above numbers or not, and is in his possession on 


4 


% 
si 


4 
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Section No.......in Township No......Range No.......in the town of 
County of.. .... .. .. in the State of North Dakota. 

To Have anp To Ho_p all and singular the said live stock, personal property and 
chattels unto the said mortgagee, party of the second part herein, its successors and 
assigns forever. 

And the said first party hereby covenants to and with the said second party, its 
successors and assigns, that......he...... now the lawful owner and in possession of 
said live stock and chattels and has full power to mortgage and convey the same and 
that they are free from all encumbrances, and said first party will warrant and 
defend the title to the same against all persons whomsoever. 

Provided, nevertheless, that if the said mortgagor, party of the first part shall well 
and truly pay unto the said mortgagee, party of the second part, its successors or 
assigns, at the place designated in the notes secured hereby, the sum of.............. 
Dolarecapablovasdtollows: (+S. -s 02) toes 0 ews OM then seed sine wee, ay Ot 

: Meee AI Gre ives ON TNE)... har aa teethen aide ORY Of 

nae . ..191.., with interest on each of said sums at the rate of 
Peri ee) ates) per. cent per annum from. . Jai s6e eng ..-until paid, which 
amounts are evidenced by .. .. .. .. .-notes of even date herewith, executed and 
delivered with this instrument, by the said mortgagor, payable to the order of said 
mortgagee, then these presents and everything herein contained shall be void, other- 
wise to remain in full force and effect. 

It is mutually agreed that this mortgage and the lien thereof shall cover and 
secure said indebtedness until fully paid, and all extensions and renewals of the note 
or notes above described. 

And the said party of the first part hereby covenants and agrees that in. case 
default shall be made in the payment of any of the notes aforesaid, when they shall be 
due, or if the mortgagee herein, its successors or assigns, shall at any time in good 
faith deem themselves insecure, or in case the said mortgagor shall remove or attempt 
to remove from the said premises, or dispose of, or attempt to dispose of, the said 
property, or any part thereof, or reasonable and proper care be not taken thereof, or 
if any of the statements made herein by the said mortgagor shall prove false, in whole 
or in part, or if the said mortgagor shall fail to keep and perform any of the cove- 
nants or agreements herein contained then, and in either of such cases, all of said 
notes and said sums of money aforesaid, both principal and interest, shall, at the 
option of the said mortgagee, its successors or assigns, without notice of said option to 
any one, become at orice due and payable, and the said mortgagee, its successors or 
assigns, officers, agents or attorneys, or any of them, shall thereupon have the right to 
take immediate possession of said property, and for that purpose to enter upon the pre- 
mises of said mortgagor or any other place or places where said property or any of the 
same may be, and remove and sell the same at public auction in the manner provided 
by law, and at such sale the said mortgagee may become the purchaser, or at private 
sale, with or without notice, for cash or on credit, as the said mortgagee, its suc- 
ecssors or assigns, may elect, and out of the moneys arising from such sale to retain 
all costs, charges and expenses for taking, removing, keeping, feeding and caring for 
said livestock and personal property, including $50 attorney’s fees, rendering to said 
first party the surplus money, if any. And the said party of the first part hereby 
authorizes the person conducting said sale to give bill of sale to the purchaser thereof, 
which shall be conclusive as to the regularity of all the proceedings connected herewith, 
and convey absolutely all the right and title of the said first party in and to said 
property, if any so sold, and if from any causes the proceeds of the sale of said 
property shall be insufficient to satisfy and pay said indebtedness, interest, costs, 
charges and attorney’s fees, the said first party hereby covenants and agrees to pay 
any deficiency there may be. ; 

And the party of the first part hereby further covenants and agrees with the said 
party of the second part, that this mortgage is intended and shall stand as and for the 


82696—523 
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security of the party of the second part so long as it may be in any manner interested 
in the payment of any part of the notes and indebtedness above described, whether as 
payee, endorser, guarantor or otherwise, as well as for the security of any assignee 
or endorsee of said notes, and in the absence of an express agreement between the 
said party of the seeond part and any such assignee or transferee of said indebtedness 
or notes to the eontrary, the said party of the second part, whether its liability as 
such endorser or guarantor shall have become fixed and absolute or not, and whether 
it has responded and paid upon such liability or not, shall have the same right to 
enforce the covenants ‘and conditions of this mortgage and to exercise the power of 
sale contained in it after the assignment and transfer of such indebtedness, as }t 
would have had if no such assignment or transfer had been matle, but such assignee 
or endorsee shall also have and be vested with the same right. 


Ix Witness WHEREOF, the part of the first part ha hereunto set.. .... .-hand 
iidadeal LhiS « aciucacee wy ose Seysbie suse a ore COG Dlaianee watarye s @eiestana en eas 1L9T6 4% 


In presenee of 


fae eae 


County ofgecmee. idm teeta ote 


Onithis 0 Hes As day of ee ee Been toe before me, a notary 
public, in and for said County, personally appeared. f//lfs OOP US UNL) aEe Shee aia ee gee 
known to me to be the person described in and who executed the within instrument 
and acknowledged the same to be .........--- free act and deed, and being duly and 
severally sworn by me did severally depose and say that each and all of the matters, 
facts and things set forth in said instrument are true. 


Notary Pubites 


This is to certify that the party of the second part, named in the within instru- 
ment, has surrendered to me, the party of the first part named therein, at the time of 
the execution thereof, a correct copy of said original signed instrument with the 
signatures of the witnesses and the certificate of acknowledgment thereto shown 
thereon. 


In presenee of 


INO AE et 
CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 
TO 
Orrice oF Recister oF DEEDs. 

State of North Dakota | 

ss. 
RIE sO Teel cs rege aren gave eget tas 

I herby certify that the within instrument was filed in this office on the.. .... .. 

days 08s Shs re ick joa AOI. whee Reh ak eso'clock ates eereuae 


and was duly entered in Chattel Mortgage Book. 


Register of Deeds. 


Vc tre .. Deputy. 
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Orrick oF REGISTER OF DEEDS. 
State of North Dakota } 


‘ss. 
DeatitytOte Aid sya now ces 9s a 


I hereby certify that I have carefully compared the within instrument with the 
, original instrument No... ........ .-now on file in my office and that it is a full, 
true and corect copy of the same, and that the above is a true copy of the filing 
endorsed thereon. 


“ry eacyavl ic dole wt dial deta hilt ale eae aes aA IO PEI Cy Un CO Pete Ores 


Register of Deeds. 


Be eee ee oa ta ce aeese Stee) “aeuNIeyys oye had TRS .. Deputy. 
CHATTEL MORTGAGE. Leader Blank Department, Long Prairie, Minn. 
This Indenture, made this .... day of ........+-.--+-- A.D. 191.. between 

, FOUR MEMES Ea I DP a . of the town of 
MG Wotntyol yc. ke sce eee ees and tate of Minnesota, party 


of the first part, and 
STOCK YARDS NATIONAL BANK of South St. Paul, Minnesota, 
party of the second part: 

Witnesseth, That the said party of the first part, in consideration of the sum of 
ates nen rah ee RE OG OS Cc CR eR eee age '... Dollars, paid by the said 
party of the second part, and to secure the payment of the sum of money hereinafter 
mentioned, does hereby grant, sell and convey to the said party of the second part, the 
goods, chattels, and property hereinafter described, viz. : 


Pm possession Of the said. 226+ «ccs e's vin earn) ep eiedee ss pe tle sien tis ela 
SR Ree ONG Serene Ot are? Clr ier 800 Oks Oui ana ani 
Minnesota, to have and to hold, all and singular, the aforesaid Goods, chattels and 
Property, with the appurtenances, and all the estate, right, title and interest of the 
said party of the first part therein, unto the said party of the second part, and its 
assigns, forever. 

And the said party of the first part for himself, his heirs, executors and adminis- 
trators, does covenant and agree to and with the said party of the second part, and its 
assigns that he is lawfully possessed of the said goods and chattels as of his own 
property; that he has good right to sell and convey the same in a manner aforesaid; 
that the same are free from all encumbrances, and that all and singular goods, 
chattels and property above bargained and sold, in quiet and peaceable possession. 
of the said party of the second part, and its assigns, he shall and will Forever 
Warrant and Defend: 

Provided, That if the said party of the first part shall well and truly pay, or 


cause to be paid, unto the party of second part or its assigns, the sum OL) Ss yaa 
aa according to the conditions of ...++++-+++++++> certain promissory 
note as follows: 

3 One note for $...... Aue a .cceewstens One Noteten ts saa: dile! an 


One note for $...... Cet wee «ete 3.29 One Notestoreterns. Rs er eee 
One note for $.....- dvie-.-.-atlils/.e-.> One, Note fora %..... AVG ses 
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bearing even date herewith, executed by the said ...... 


SAAR Eee ee coe payable to 
STOCK YARDS NATIONAL BANK of South St. Paul, Minnesota, 
withmuterestiat.0..<.0l...+.+ per Cent Per AWNUI <4 %. teist tte .7 nol een 


these presents to be void. . 

But if default shall be made in the payment of said sum or sums of money, or , 
the interest thereon, at the time the said note or notes shall become due, or if any 
attempt shall be made by the said mortgagor, or any other person, to dispose of or 
injure said property; or to remove said property, or arty part thereof, from said 
county, or if said mortgagor does not take proper care of said property or if said 
mortgagee shall at any time deem itself insecure, or in default of any of the covenants 
or conditions herein contained, then, thereupon and thereafter, it shall be lawful, 
and the said mortgagor hereby authorizes said mortgagee, or its assigns, or its 
anthorized agent, to take said property, wherever the same may be found, and hold 
or sell and dispose of the same and all equity of redemption, at public auction, on 
such terms as said mortgagee or its agent may see fit, retaining such amount as shall 
pay the aforesaid note or notes and interest thereon, and an attorney’s fee of ten 
dollars, and such other expenses as may have been incurred, returning the surplus 
money if any there may be, to the said mortgagor or his assigns, and the said mort- 
gagor hereby waives demand and personal notice of the time and place of sale. And 
as long as the conditions of this mortgage are fufilled, the said mortgagor to remain 
in peaceful possession of said property, and in consideration thereof, he agrees to 
keep said property in as good condition as it now is, at his own cost and expense. 

In Testimony Whereof, the said party of the first part hereunto sets his hand 
and seal the day and year first above written. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered in presence of 


| Hinges Litoy Ung: tea 3 A eee 
. as Lathe eke Ok ete ieiGere 
State of Minnesota, | 
PSs 
County Ol co cenaa 
Be at“Known, That -on- this «3 21 5. 45 «2% day of ee 
191% 2.) personally) came: before*me tn 6 IF. eee ee 


JOR! . to me personally known to be the same person 
described in, and who executed the foregoing instrument, 
and acknowledged that he executed the same freely and 
voluntarily. 


Notary Public Minnesota. 


‘My Commission expires .. 
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. Mortgage No. .... 


CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 


NOt etteerars > 


To 
STOCK YARDS NATIONAL BANK, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Office of Register of Deeds, State of Minnesota. 


Coityrdt i] 
ans. VS 


I hereby certify that the within Mortgage was filed in this office for record on 
the .. fee TARY * OE. ah ter- ites A LOL ai, oye Ab eee IOr ss Balmialets 


 o’clock ...M., and was duly entered in Chattel Mortgage book ....... 
Register of Deeds. 


Office of Register of Deeds, State of Minnesota. 


\ 


MapUEy COlew cs ents l 
Sy I a 
I hereby certify that I have compared the. within instrument with the original 
Mortgage No. ...... now on file in my office and that it is a true and correct copy 
of the same and of the whole thereof, and that the above is a true copy of the filing 


thereon. 
sg) ek. Oy er re ore 


Register of Deeds. 


q . + Wias 
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; CONFIDENTIAL. 
Srockyarps NATIONAL BANK, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 
Gentlemen,—As a basis for a loan or for credit which .......... may now or 
hereafter ask of your Bank .......... make the following statement Ol. 
present financial condition and responsibility. 
Name of firm, corporation or individual ....... eee ee ee eee ener ee etna 
TO WIL fea erete te eae COOLEY “Gd ign ere tee ‘(Daterrocrn 


General Statement. 


Dollars.|Cts. : Dollars.|Cts. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. ee 


Personal Property..... Chattel mortgages—upon what prop- 


erty given—when due. 


Borrowed money, 


When due 


Seeuribyees Wet eke eens ateeee 


Real Estate, title to which 
is in, —____;___ 


Acres, 


Cash value 


Are you surety on notes or bonds? 
Confidential and other debts not in- 
cluded iniabovie-tecm- cscs ene 
Less encumbrance, if any.............. ‘Rotal Mabilitiesec... dacc.sedaeee 
PLOtAMASSCUS ss aia rie-c ane Oe | PotalsasseuScsnrtretnecia te eetat aleve i | 
Remarks ‘ 


@. 0 0 (0,0 e816. 0 00: 0 [0 0) e O18 (61d) 218) oe) 61m: (658 a Nene #10 (6 1m 66 Ue re.e) (6 et 610119 .e) .<eply@ 4) "9! (0) \¢40) (0 [di 0 (8,0) Sie pte Rae eee 


The above statement, both printed and written, has been carefully read by . 
und is a full, true and correct statement of ...... financial condition. 
Witness: 


Sioned 19 vivid: we wetee meee ae 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ...... CavoOl \c45 ein atid nae ree AaB i 
My Commission expires . dees 


Ce 


Notary Chics in een 
TOP Ls eae Casein, COMMEY, Jeera 


7, 
T 
- 
cf 
as 
- 
* 
iM 
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CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 


KNOW ALU OMEN BY oP Esp PRESENTS : Thats): .15,. 4 cies sncvaneies aie -le no epel<era ae eg aicea 
eee in the County of.....- and State, of South Dakota, party 
of the first part, in consideration of the sum of.......... See oe bale pena 
ee res, Wollars ai NANG ald | DY i6)2, ties ale «ia a slale raysee <oum are eine bie 00/0 bine are 
party of the second part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, does hereby 
grant, bargain, sell, mortgage and convey unto the said party of the second part, its 
successors and assigns, the following described personal property, to wit: 


; 


and also all the natural increase thereof, and substitutes therefor (no substitutes 
however shall be made without the consent of the mortgagee, thereto in writing previ- 
ously had and obtained) which now are or hereafter until the indebtedness hereinafter 
mentioned shall be fully paid, may be on and about the premises herein described. 

The above described live stock is all of the kind now owned by the party of the 
first part, whether in excess, of above numbers or not, and is in his possession on 
Section No.....in Township No..... Range No..... in the town of...... 

County .of........-...in the State of South Dakota. 

To Have anp to Hotp all and singular the said live stock, personal property and 
chattels under the said mortgagee, party of the second part herein its successors and 
assigns forever. 

And the said party hereby covenants to and with the said second party, its 
successors and assigns, that....he........now the lawful owner and in possession 
of said live stock and chattels and has full power to mortgage and convey the same 
and that they are free from all encumbrances, and said first party will warrant and 
defend the title to the same against all persons whomsoever. 

Provided, nevertheless that if the said mortgagor, party of the first part shall 
well and truly pay unto the said mortgagee, party of the second part its successors or 
assigns, at the place designated in the notes secured hereby, the sum of......-- 

| veseeesesese+ Dollars, payable as follows: 

SEN GAR Ree OM then es. sate day ye a BSD bua uta eee ara he 0 AL 
hee ac day Olecs...+---- -191..:< with intereston each of said sums at the rate 
lot evs" per cent per annum from.......-+e++ee++> -until paid, which amounts are 
evidenced by......notes of even date herewith, executed and delivered with this 
instrument, by the said mortgagor, payable to the order of the said mortgagee, then 
these presents and everything herein contained shall be void, otherwise to remain in 
full force and effect. ; 

It is mutually agreed that this mortgage and the lien thereof shall cover and 
secure said indebtedness until fully paid, and all extensions and renewals of the note 
or notes above described. 

And the said party of the first part hereby covenants and agrees that in case 
default shall be made in the payment of any of the notes aforesaid, when they shall 


be due, or if the mortgagee herein, its successors or assigns shall at any time in good 


faith deem themselves insecure, or in case the said mortgagor shall remove or attempt 
to remove, from the said premises or dispose of, or attempt to dispose of, the said 
property, or any part thereof, or reasonable and proper care be not taken thereof, or if 
any of the statements made herein by the said mortgagor shall prove false, in whole or 
in part, or if the said mortgagor shall fail to keep and perform any of the covenants 
or agreements herein contained then, and in either of such cases, all of said notes 
and said sums, of money aforesaid, both principal and interest, shall, at the option of 
said mortgagee, its successors or assigns, without notice of said option to any one, 
become at once due and payable, and the said mortgagee, its successors, or assigns, 
officers, agents or attorneys or any of them, shall thereupon have the right to take 
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immediate possessioii of said property, and for that purpose to enter upon the premises 
of said mortgagor, or any other place or places where said property or any of the 
same may be, and remove and sell the same at public auction in the manner provided 
by law, and at such sale the said mortgagee may become the purchaser, or at private 
sale, with or without notice for cash or on credit, as the said mortgagee, its successors 
or assigns may elect, and out of the moneys arising from such sale to retain all costs, 
charges and expenses for taking, removing, keeping, feeding and earing for said live 
stock and personal property, including $50 attorney’s fees, rendering to said first 
party the surpltis money, if any. And the said party of the first part hereby author- 
izes the person conducting said sale to give bill of sale to the purchaser thereof, which 
shall be conchisive as to the regularity of all the proceedings connected herewith, 
and convey absolutely all the right and title of the said first party in and to said 
property, if any so sold, and if from any causes the proceeds of the sale of said 
property shall be insufficient to satisfy and pay said indebtedness, interest, costs, 
charges and attorney’s fees, the said first party hereby covenants and agrees to pay 
any deficiency there may be. 

And the party of the first part hereby further covenants and agrees with the said 
party of the second part, that this mortgage is intended and shall stand as and for 
the security of the party of the second part so long as it may be in any manner 
interested in the payment of any part of the notes and indebtedness above described, 
whether as payee, endorser, guarantor or otherwise, as well as for the security of any 
assignee or endorsee of said notes, and in the absence of and express agreement between 
the said party of the second part and any such assignee or transferee of said indebted- 
ness or notes to the contrary, the said party of the second part whether its liability 
as such endorser or guarantor shall have become fixed and absolute or not, and whether 
it has responded and paid upon such liability or not, shall have the same right to 
enforce the covenants and conditions of this mortgage and to exercise the power of 
sale contained in it after the assignment and transfer of such indebtedness, as it 
would have had if no such assignment or transfer had been made but such assignee 
or endorsee shall also have and be vested with the same right. 

I hereby acknowledge receipt of a true and correct copy of the within and fore- 
voing mortgage at the time of signing the same, without additional cost to me. 


In Wityess WHEREoF, the part of the first part ha hereunto set........hand 
and. sedl thisscek hia. tae layny Olan feeoeae aL Oile.s « 
In presence of 
eae cin f eae SEEN 
st lon ese Seay 
IN Ge et oe : 
CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 
To 
Orrick oF REGISTER OF DEEDS. 
State of South Dakota) 
County Otsh nd st ucwrates: i oa 
I hereby certify that the within instrument was filed in this office on the........ 
day of, te..ouh 10140 cat. oo tld. 29, Jolelockt! SM Gand: wasdulyenterede nm 
Chattel Mortgage Book. ... ‘ WEEE DOS MTP ET aN OD, Fg ee 


Register of Deeds. 
Byetigct. TR RI9 08), PIR. SOO, Vas, WES, BO Oe RD Ey: 
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OrFicE oF REGISTER OF DEEDS. 


State of South Dakota) 
(UUAT IN ga 0s a eee ey 


; a hereby certify that I have carefully compared the within instrument with the 
original instrument No....... now on file in my office and that it is a full, true and 
correct copy of the same, and that the above is a true copy of the filing endorsed 
thereon. 


Siete aN Net Has Cie gala che ial oh toni seek ew wpicig aid. > Sieh mayen, a argie anes ers Aue 191 
Register of Deeds. 
ad Tigre 44. casas uel sie Fake aegts art te eee gun@ wade ONE wo ORO: 


ADDENDUM II. 
LETTER FROM MR. CARTON WITH ENCLOSURES. 


Gardner, Carton and Thomson 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
Cuicaco, March 6, 1914. 
R. H. Coats, Esq., 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir,—Referring again to our talk yesterday, I enclose herewith, with Mr. L. 
A. Garton’s consent, copy of a letter, dated December 11, 1913, to him from Mr. W. 
P. Dickey, President of the Portland Cattle Loan Company, Portland, Oregon. 

It is my understanding that the climate in the western states, where the Port- 
land Cattle Loan Company lends money, is in many respects similar to that of the 
western Canadian range country, where the chinook winds prevail, dissipating snow 
and frost during the winter months. 

Respectfully yours, 


(Sed.) ALFRED T. CARTON. 


PORTLAND CATTLE LOAN COMPANY. 


North Portland, Oregon, December 11, 1913. 
Mr. L. A. Carton, 
C/o Swift & Company, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sm,—Complying with your request of the 4th, we shall be very pleased to 
furnish you with the information, and trust you will be successful in persuading 
Canadian banks to become purchasers of Cattle Loan paper. 

We answer your questions as follows: 

1. We have loaned in volume, in twenty-six months, approximately $9,000,000, and 
have retired paper sold to banks approximately $7,000,000. This should give one an 
idea of the liquidity of the paper. 

2. Our security has been a chattel mortgage on cattle and sheep. Tn the fall of the 
year we adhere strictly to loaning on the class of stock going into feed lots. In the spring 
of the year our loans are always lower, but we make loans to the best and most respon- 
sible parties for cattle going on grass, mostly within fence and when on the range insist 
that riders are with them. It is understood that this class of cattle, in the fall, with 


. 
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very few exceptions, either come to the market as beef or go into the feed lots. We 
have never taken security other than chattel mortgage on the live stock; have not 
asked for real estate security. 

3. To assure ourselves that the security is as stated, will say that this is passed on 
by our inspectors when the loan is made direct and when coming through the country 
bank (from whom we get a great deal of our paper) the security is inspected by the 
banker and we have advice from him to the effect that they have the cattle and we can 
tell from the condition of their financial statement whether they are substantial men. 


4. The instrument taken as evidence of the loan are notes secured by chattel 
mortgage, and out of the vast amount of loans we have made we have only had one 
fore-closure and that just recently. Of course, our chattel mortgage covers that we 
could seize or take the property at any time, but we believe it much better to proceed 
through a Court of Equity in the regular manner as then we could get a deficiency 
judgment in case there was a loss. 


5. The result of my experience with this class of security is that I consider it the © 
safest, most liquid and reliable loan that a banker or an investor could buy if he were 
in the market for paper that would absolutely turn to cash. 

I am also of the opinion that there is a higher regard for cattle paper each year, 
and it is my prediction before many years that cattle will be fed the year round. I do 
not see where there is any hazard whatever in loans of this character, providing the 
lender knows his man well and the borrower has a sufficient amount of feed for fatten- 
ing purposes. 

It is a great mistake to overstock an individual, and we generally consider that a 
ton of good alfalfa hay will feed an animal in this territory sixty days. 

Cattle paper is not known to bankers as well as it might be, and when they find 
out that this class of security appreciates each day you hold it, owing to the gain made 
in weight of the live stock, I am certain they would become ready buyers. 

I find the territory tributary to our market a most desirable country in which to 
loan as there is an abundance of feed, plenty of water and no droughts, and the climate 
is mild in winter. 

Trusting that this information will be of some assistance, I am, 

Yours very truly," 


(Sgd.) W. P. DICKEY, 


President. 
PARTIAL LIST OF STOCKHOLDERS. 
Estate G. FoSwift, deceaseds> as qusaceccs-o «- =- -> >.s pe@isicazo 
Louis F. Swift, President Swift & Co.. .. .. .. .. «. «.Chicago 
Edward F. Swift, Vice-President Swift & Co.. i... .....- . Chicago 
1. A; Carton, Treasurer: Swift; @ Cov. sa: A. == Gene. 2. Chicago 
A. EL.. Weeder, “A th@Rmeye ofits teeta es helene ara Chicago 
E. H. Bailey, President First National Bank.. .. .. ..St. Paul 
Geo. H. Prince, Chairman Board Merchants National Bank, St. Paul 
Kenneth Clark, Capitalists. Glen ieeee ee ete ete rae 
USiWe Link) Capitalisttinae.2le-peeeid. Ul Sea? a Dae tebaul 
AMB. Stickney, Capitalist. 2. ¢ikueLimtite, pail skk bee) octal gael 
John S. Bangs, Manager Swift & Co.. .. 45% wet: SouthiSto Baul 


J. J. Flanagan, President Stock Yards National Bank. South St. Paul 
W. E. Briggs, Cashier Stock Yards National Bank. .South St. Paul 
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Kenneth Clark, Prest. W. E. Briggs, 
J. J. Flanagan, Vice Prest. we Secy. & Treas 


ST. PAUL CATTLE LOAN CO. 
INCORPORATED 


CrsneOapiial we ses apes les hes bse 200000000 
UES Re emis eee raat Gols cr es se ater ees 
‘Loans Placed on Live Stock Exclusively. 


DIRECTORS 


Kenneth Olark, J. W. Lusk, E. H. Bailey, J. J. Flanagan, J ohn S. Bangs, Geo. H. 
Prince, W. E. Briggs, South St. Paul, Minn. 
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APPENDIX No. 30. 
THE PROBLEM OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN CANADA. 


Few questions in relation to economic agriculture have attracted so much atten- 
tion as has the problem of supplying loans and advances to farmers at low rates of 
interest, and no question apart from the tariffi—which is ever with us—is so agitating 
the minds of the Western Canadian*farmer at the present moment. 

Ever since, and doubtless even before Louis XIV in one of those. pleasing bons: 
mots which so distinguished that otherwise amiable monarch, remarked that. credit 
supports agriculture as the cord does the hanged, it has been recognized that credit 
facilities are of the utmost importance to farmers, even more so perhaps than to other 
business men. That this is so may very readily be seen on reflecting that a farmer,, 
especially if he be a grain farmer, receives far the greater amount of his money in one 
lump sum when he sells his product. His greatest outgoings have been immediately 
before he markets his crop; help has had to be hired and paid in cash; machinery has 
had to be repaired or replaced; the threshing gang has had to be paid either in cash 
or by a lien note on the crop, and in many other ways the greatest expense has been 
incurred immediately before his returns come in. In addition to that, nature makes. 
haste slowly and agriculture is not susceptible to a whirlwind campaign; although 
the returns from good farming land may be reasonably sure, they are also undoubtedly 
slow. A farmer is not in the position of a merchant with a large and quick turnover, 
with money coming in every day over the counter, who can discount a bill of lading 
and obtain advances from the bank if his credit be good, readily and at reasonable 
rates. What is more, the banks are prohibited by law from advancing money on mort- 
gage, and can only make loans on personal security, thereby cutting off the farmer’s 
chief asset. 

We find the farmer, theretore, in peculiar need of credit facilities, and also pecu- 
liarly handicapped in his ability to obtain them. 

The question has indeed come before us with redoubled vigour of late owing to 
the rising tide of feeling, principally in the States and the western provinces of the 
Dominion, that some form of co-operation might be introduced to benefit the farming 
community in the matter of obtaining loans at a cheap rate. For some years now there 
has been a growing feeling in the West that the banks have treated the farmer harshly 
and unconscionably. Among other charges that have been laid at the door of the banks, 
to quote the Saskatchewan Commission’s report, it is said that they have tried to 
dominate business policy; have sought to pay dividends first and serve their clients 
second; that they are controlled outside the province and at times of stress leave the 
province to its fate; that their charges for transferring funds are unreasonably high, 
and the rate of interest they charge unnecessarily large; that the interest allowed on 
deposits is too low, and that, finally, their sympathies lie rather with the commercial 
than with the agricultural class. 

This is indeed a formidable indictment and if proved would show a lamentable 
absence of public spirit on the part of the banks.1_ So great has been the agitation in 
the States that in May, 1913, a large commission consisting of two members from every 


Pee a a Ss a ns or i i 


1In this connection the evidence of Sir Edmund Walker before the Committee on Banking 


and Commerce which investigated the revision of the Bank Act, 1913, should be given due: 


weight. He stated that it was the policy of the Bank of Commerce to go into any new place 
with the railway, practically along with the first store-keeper. On the average a new branch 
does not pay its expenses till the third year, and it takes six or seven years at least before it 
has made enough money to cover the losses of the first three years. Sir Edmund Walker’s 
avidence throughout is a striking defence of the Canadian Chartered Banks. 
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State in the Union sailed for Europe, charged with the duty of inquiring into the 
facilities offered in different countries of Europe to the farmers to obtain loans at low 


rates of interest. Along with them went several representatives from the western pro- 


vinces, the province of Saskatchewan sending two delegates. In that province the 
agitation against the banks and loan and mortgage companies has been particularly 
insistent, thanks largely to the enthusiasm of the Grain Growers’ Associations, and 
the Provincial Government took this oportunity to make an inquiry into the whole 
subject. With this report and recommendations we will deal later. 


The Saskatchewan Royal Agricultural Credit Commission. 


On the return of the delegates of the province of Saskatchewan from their Euro- 
pean tour with the United States Commission, the Government of the province 
appointed a commission to tour the province and inquire into the actual state of 
affairs in agricultural districts. Their procedure was to select some county town 
(they visited fifteen centres in all) and invite any farmers, bankers, loan company 
agents, or anyone interested in the question to meet them in a more or less informal 
discussion of the needs of the farmers of the district for better credit facilities; the 
general state of agriculture in the vicinity; the ease or difficulty with which money. 
eould be raised on good security, and the willingness of the farmers to try a co-opera- 
tive. system of raising money on mortgage. The commission possessed the right to 
subpeena but does not appear to have exercised it. The sittings held were exceedingly 
interesting and much valuable and significant evidence was collected. Great interest 
was evinced and farmers would drive in from all the adjacent districts to attend the 


sessions of the commission. 


In analysing the evidence given,’ the first salient fact to be noted is that over 
eighty per cent of all the farm lands in the province are mortgaged. It may be noted 
that those districts in which the farmers did not give a very hopeful account of farm- 
ing conditions were exactly the districts (as indeed might be expected) where the per: 
centage of mortgaged farms is highest. For instance at Fillmore, a district which 
seemingly suffers from lack of good water, it was reported that ninety-nine per cent 
of the farms were mortgaged; in the Scott district one farmer reported that every farm 
in the district was mortgaged. A notable exception is to be noticed at Prince Albert 
where only twenty per cent were reported as mortgaged, this latter district appearing 
to be exceptionally prosperous. 

As to the question whether it was difficult to raise money from banks or mortgage 
companies, the evidence is practically unanimous that it has always been difficult but 
that this year it has been practically impossible or at the best extremely difficult. 

With regard to the prevailing rate of interest in only one single instance, at 
Wolseley, did evidence show that as low a rate as 7 per cent was charged by a mortgage 
company for loans. Rates at 9, 10, 12 and 14 were common, and even fifteen per cent 
was spoken of. There was also some interesting evidence given as to the “ preliminary 


fees” charged before a farmer can obtain a loan from a mortgage company. Here 


again evidence was unanimous in showing them to be very high, in some cases exces- 
sive and extortionate. For instance, one farmer at Yorkton spoke of preliminary 
fees of $38 being paid on a loan of $650, another at Moosejaw of $25 having to be 
paid to obtain a loan of $400. 

Perhaps the most interesting evidence of all was given on the question whether 
farmers would be willing to try some form of co-operative credit, possibly the Lands- 
chaft system, among themselves. Out of fifteen districts in which the question wag 
asked, two replied in the negative, five answered in the affirmative without imposing 
any conditions, four were ready for the experiment if the Government backed it, and 
three most emphatically qualified their assent to such a scheme by stipulating that ng 


i a ee ie A ee 
1Cf. daily reports of the Regina Leader, Aug. 7-24, 1913, for a verbatim report of each 
meeting; also Report of the Royal Commission, 
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Government aid should be given whatever, the fear of party politics entering into the 
granting of loans being freely expressed. In neither of the two communities where 
unwillingness was found to try a co-operative scheme, do the farmers speak optimisti- 
eally of the outlook in agriculture, nor do the districts appear to be very prosperous. 
It would, therefore, not be an unjust inference to suppose that the desire for co-opera- 
tion finds its keenest supporters in the very districts where its assistance to struggling 
farmers would be least needed and the greatest apathy towards it in those localities 
where presumably its benefits would be most valuable. Comment on this fact is surely 
needless. 

Besides the evidence given by the farmers, the Commission has produced some 
remarkable figures with regard to the indebtedness of the agricultural community of 
the provinces... - They estimate that the average indebtedness of the farmers 
is close on $1,500, the average farm being one of 295 acres, that is, an average 
indebtedness of $5 per acre... Even more grave than this is the statement that during 
the fifteen months ended August 15th, 1918, there were no fewer than 1,723 sale and 
mortgage proceedings in the province of Saskatchewan.” 

This is most undoubtedly a very serious state of affairs, and, whatever may be the 
cause from which it has arisen, it must be admitted that the western farmer is bearing 
a heavy burden of debt. To what means of alleviation shall he then turn? On the con- 
tinent of Europe systems have been founded for helping farmers by co-operation or 
state assistance, and now, owing largely to the agitation carried on by the Grain Grow- 
ers’ Associations in the Western Provinces of the Dominion and by a group of Demo- 
erats from the south led by Senator Duncan U. Fletcher in the United States, great 
interest has been aroused in the West, more particularly in the province of Saskatche- 


wan, while both political parties in Manitoba have adroitly incorporated the cause of | 


co-operation into their respective platforms. A great many forms of co-operative enter- 
prise and systems of obtaining cheap credit for farmers have been instituted in different 
countries of the world. All differ as the exigencies of temperament, locality and finan- 
cial conditions demand, yet a careful study will reveal the fact that all systems, how- 
ever they may vary in form and detail, may be classed under three principal groups or 
types: 
First, the system of raising loans on mortgages procured for the borrower by a 
society of landowners, who issue their own bonds secured by the land of the borrowers: 
under this heading we will consider the German Landschaften. 

Second, Societies which found banks for receiving deposits and lending on short 
time loan to members, instances of this being the Schultz-Delitsch and Raiffeisen in 
Germany and the Desjardins banks in Quebec: this type will be considered with refer- 
ence to the last instance. 

Third, the direct state mortgage loans without any co-operative character at all, as 
in the Australian system. 


THE GERMAN LANDSCI LAFTEN.? 


The story of the work of the German Land Mortgage Credit Associations, com- 
monly called Landschaften, since their founding by Frederick the Great in 1770 is an 
oft told tale. Designed to help the landowners of Prussia in the financial crisis which 
followed the Seven Years’ War, these Associations at first were compulsorily imposed 


P 1 Statistics of mortgage indebtedness of farms in U.S.A., show that in the States imme- 
diately to the south the percentage of mortgaged farms range from 38 in S. Dakota to 51 in 
ey aes average for seven west north centre States is 45-4 per cent. Thirteenth Census of 

2This is a startling figure when compared with the evidence from the State of Victoria 
where, under State Government loans, only 28 farms were sold up in fifteen years. 

3 The report of Mr. J. R. Cahill to the British Board of Agriculture, “An inquiry into Agri- 
eultural Credit and Agricultural Co-operation in Germany,’ issued as a Blue Book (cd. 6626), is 
by far the most thorough and exhaustive treatment of the subject in English. Mr. Henry 
Wolff’s “ People’s Banks” is a mine of useful information. There are numerous descriptions of 
the system in economic literature. 


es 
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on all the landowners of the districts in which they were formed, although this com- 
pulsory character was modified somewhat later. 

These institutions are not, in the ordinary sense, co-operative credit associations at 

all, that is to say in the sense that the Raiffeisen and Schulze-Delitsch systems are co- 
operative, seeing that they are non-profit seeking, have no share capital and the accu- 
mulated assets are utilized not in lending, but in covering any deficit. These associa- 
tions may therefore be regarded as very highly organized associations of borrowers, with 
collective guarantee, for obtaining capital from third persons; by issuing bonds secured 
by mortgages on the properties of all the members they create a security realisable at 
any time, and far superior therefore to a mere individual mortgage security. 

As originally instituted, mortgage bonds were issued secured by mortgage upon 
specific property with the guarantee of the Associations to back them, but of late years 

_ this system has been changed, and now the bonds represent legal claims upon the 
associations which are founded upon mortgage claims for similar amounts. 

The system of working is a simple one. The individual borrower goes to the 
Landschaft officials who, after his land has been appraised,? give a bond in exchange 
for his mortgage; the borrower then sells the bond in the open market. The Lands- 
chaft pays the interest on its bonds itself, and looks to the borrower to pay a slightly 
higher rate of interest and amortization to the association direct. If the borrower 
fail to keep up his payments the Landschaft forecloses (having statutory powers to do 
so without recourse to a lawsuit), has the land sold to the highest bidder and returns 
to the borower any balance left over after the debt and costs have been paid. 

All the associations are supervised by the state, and rank as public corporations, 
their officers ranking as semi-state officials. 

In order to obtain a wider market for the bonds of the Prussian provincial asso- 
ciations, eight of these in 1873 combined to form the Central Association, retaining, 

_ however, the right to isue their own provincial bonds as well. It was thought that by 
obtaining a wider market outside of Germany if possible, the bonds would be less lable 
to fluctuations “as bad harvest and other possible evils are usually only local, and their 
occurrence, while it might affect seriously bonds of provincial associations, would not 
affect those resting upon a broader basis.”. But this central association has not met 
with any striking success and the value of the central association bonds does not stand 

higher than those of the provincial associations.* 

The business of an association is carried out under the supervision of (a) the 
Royal Commissioner (b) a Board of Directors, (¢) the Council of Administration, 
(d) the General Assembly. The Royal Commissioner usually the Governor of the 
Province is a state official nominated by the Government and is president of the whole 
association. 

The board of directors consists of a director general, other members chosen to 
represent different districts, and other non-voting legal members called syndics. The 
latter are permanent paid civil servants who conduct the whole business, arranging the 
legal formalities, adjusting claims, cancelling mortgages, etc. The other members are 

property owners within the district, and are unpaid. Besides the central board of 

- directors, local directors are elected for the various divisions of the area of the asso- 

~ ciation. They are members of the valuation revision committee, and are charged with 
the duty of keeping a watch on the conduct of the mortgages in their vicinity which 
might in any way impair the value of the property mortgaged. 

‘ The Council of Administration is a body designed to stand between the directorate 

and the genaral assembly. As the latter does not meet regularly, the Council of Admin- 
istration is intended to represent the general body of members and to exercise super- 


vision over the directorate. The council meets once a year, and before it is laid a gen- 
el ee SS ae 
1 @ahill, op. cit:, I. 
2 Most of oo Associations will lend up to 3 of the value of the land tax assessment, but a 
_ few only up to 3, none less. Small holders can, however, get slightly better terms. 


4 3 Cahill, op. cit., p. 4. 
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eral report of the year’s work by the directorate, the valuations and loans made, the 
bonds issued, what properties have been compulsorily administered, and the general 


state of the funds; it also determines the rates at which bonds shall be issued within — 


certain periods. Members are all mortgage debtors to the association of at least 
£7,500 each.* 

The General Assembly is a body composed not of the entire body of members, but 
consists of the different directors of the various districts, the officers of the association, 
and certain deputies chosen by all the members; but the personnel of the assembly 
varies in different associations. In the majority of cases, the general assembly does 
not meet annually but is called into session by the state commissioner, the council of 
administration or the directorate. Membership of the Landschaft is obtained when 
any individual becomes a mortgagor of the association and ceases when he has redeemed 
his mortgage. Some associations charge a small entrance fee, but it is not generally 
done. 

A very small charge (varying from z to 1-12 per cent of the amount of the loan) 


ee re et oe 


is usually charged for general administrative purposes. The Landschaften have no | 


power to refuse loans to landowners who fulfil all the necessary requirements and whose 
properties are good for the money, or else the association must show good cause for 


their refusal. Amortization of loans is not general, and various regulations exist in — 


different associations. In most cases the contributions towards redemption of the 
mortgage are not applied to the immediate reduction of the debt but are accumulated 
in a special sinking fund. In some associations, however, borrowers are allowed 
to withdraw their accumulated contributions or take out fresh mortgages. 

Bonds have held a very strong position in the money market, and the majority 
are quoted at, from under 1 to about 2 per cent lower than. Government stock bearing 
the same rates of interest. Indeed it is interesting to note that in 1808, in Prussia’s 
darkest hour, when the land lay crushed by Napoleon after the disaster of Auérstadt 
and Jena, while Prussian stock was quoted at 20 the bonds of the Silesian Association 
never fell below 50. 

Mr. Cahill sums up the special merits of the Landschaften as follows :— 

. Mobilization of credit. 
. Non-liability to recall of loans. 
. Low rate of interest. 

4, No possibility of the rate of interest being raised since the bonds are irredeem- 
able by the holder. 

5. Right to reduce the debt at borrower’s convenience. 

6. Low valuation charges. 

7, Administration inexpensive and high qualifications for their work of the office 
holders. 

Many of the Landschaften have instituted loan banks in connection with them- 
selves, not only to carry on a general banking business, but also to grant advances to 
borrowers on the security of the bonds of their associations, and also finally to grant 
short term non-mortgage loans to members who obtain from them more favourable 
terms than they can elsewhere. These banks have realized very considerable profits, 
and after appropriations to reserve have turned over to their respective associations 
substantial sums which are applied to the reduction of the mortgage indebtedness of 
members. 

Besides their principal activities most of the Landschaften have established fire 
and life assurance societies, and one interesting movement in the Kast Prussia Associa- 
tion may be noted. Here an independent association has been set up to carry on all 
kinds of life insurance. Instead of paying to the sinking fund the payments were made 
into premiums on life insurance policies the value of which are to be devoted to paying 


See a aes Oe ea in nae Os 8 oe 


1 It is impossible to state one figure for all Germany : some of the associations elect mem- 
bers with a minimum indebtedness of $5,000, actual or potential. Cf. Cahill, op. cit., p. 7. 
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off the mortgage at the death of the mortgagor, any profits of the subsidiary association 
being devoted to the benefit of the parent Landschaft for the removal of indebted- 
ness of members. 

In considering the feasibility of inaugurating in another land and under very 
different conditions an organization of a similar character, it would be well to keep 
the following points very carefully in view :-— 


First, the old established and well developed character both of the associations and 
of the estates on which they grant their mortgages. 
. Second, they are completely under Government control and their officers are per- 
manent civil servants, specialists in their own line and trained to their duties. 
Third, the principal of amortization is not at all one of their chief points. 


THE CAISSES POPULAIRE OF QUEBEC." 


It is not in the older countries alone that we find successful efforts to supply cheap 
money to farmers and others who are willing to co-operate for the purpose of securing 
the benefits arising from community of interests, efforts and liabilities, but a most 
interesting and highly successful organization is being. carried on in our very midst. 

M. Alphonse Desjardins, a public spirited French-Canadian gentleman of Levis, 
P.Q., founded in December, 1900, a co-operative bank. At that time there was no law 
providing for such an institution, and until the passing in 1906 of the Quebec 
Syndicates Act, it remained simply a voluntary association, kept together and managed 
by its founder. During those six early years only two similar banks were founded. 

_ The Quebec Act was designated to regularize the formation of co-operative societies, 
in the form of production, consumption and credit associations; the territory within 
which such an association was empowered to operate being the limits of a provincial 
electoral district. The responsibility of members is limited to the amount of their 
respective shares, and only persons within the electoral area can become members. 
All efforts to pass a similar bill to apply to the whole Dominion have failed, in spite 
of favour from high quarters. 

The system has certainly flourished. and at the end of 1913 no less than 141 

_ banks had been established in Canada, of which 122 were in the Province of Quebec, 

_and 19 in Ontario, with 65,700 members. The movement has also spread to the United 
States and there are 23 such banks in Massachusetts and New Hampshire organized 
by Mr. Desjardins. 

These banks are, of course, comparatively small affairs and yet the volume of 

_ business done is a striking one. A conservative estimate of the amount of loans made 
_ yearly would be over $3,560,000; the general turnover has now reached $8,700,000 per 
annum, and since the inception of the scheme, 15,000 loans have been made. 

The Levis Bank, after an existence of thirteen years had on November 15, 1913, 

a general turnover of $1,830,211, with a total asset of $242,055. It had loaned out 

_ during the course of its existence a total sum of $1,197,049 in 6,200 loans, without 

one single cent of loss, nor has any other of the banks lost anything to date, a very 
~ remarkable fact. ; 

fy The system on which the Desjardin banks are worked marks a further evolution 

i of the type created in the first instance by Schulze in the town of Delitsch. Schulze’s 

_ system was founded, like Raiffeisen’s, on unlimited lability of all members ; Luzzatti, 

_ who founded the wonderfully successful “Banche Popolori” in Italy, limited tne 

| 


liability ; while Mr. Desjardins has gone another step forward in practically abolshine 


any form of liability at all, and adopting what is known in F rance as the “capital 
variable,’ which is withdrawable almost at will, with 30 days’ notice. This is prac- 
‘tically the counterpart of the system in vogue in the uncapitalized savings banks of 
the. New England States, where it has been eminently successful for three-quarters 


1I am indebted to the courtesy of M. Desjardins for the verification of all details and 
statistics. The information given here may, therefore, be regarded as authoritative. 
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of a century. Mr. Desjardins states that he was forced to adopt that system as the 
people in Quebec would never have accepted the unlimited liability nor even the 
limited liability of Luzzatti. 

Mr. Desjardins in the evidence he gave before the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Bill before the House of Commons in 1907 has described his system.? Put 
briefly, his banks aim at lending small sums to members on personal security and the 
honesty of the borrower is considered, not his holding in the bank. The banks work 
within a very small area where everyone is known to all the shareholders and where 
every shareholder is interested in the repayment of the loans. The average rate of 
interest works out at about 6% per cent. : 

The banks are never connected with any other Co-operative Society as, in M. 
Desjardins’ view there is a great danger of the banks getting under the control of a 
few individuals, while control of the whole body through their nominees is, of course, 
the very essence of the system. 

Fach association is carried on by three committees, the Council of Administra- 
tion with from five to nine members; the Credit Committee of three members; and 
the Supervisory Committee of three; all these committees are appointed by the vote 
of the shareholders and hold office for two years. The Council of Administration 
controls the admission of new members, transference or withdrawal of stock, and 
sees to the general running of the business. By them is chosen the manager—the 
only salaried official of the concern. 

The Credit Committee determine the credit to be allowed to each member and 
pass on all applications for loans, although the right of appeal to the Council of Admin- 
istration is granted to the applicant.” . 

The Committee of Supervision, elected by the shareholders, forms a permanent 
board of supervision and audit, and if necessary, they have the right of suspending the 
operations of the association until the situation is revised by a general meeting of 
shareholders. 

. The capital of each association varies in amount and is raised by selling shares and 
by receiving deposits. The shares of $5 each may be paid for by small installments. 
Every applicant for membership must come before the Council of Administration, and 
in the words of the association’s by-laws, every applicant, “must be honest, punctual 
in his payments, sober, of good habits, industrious and laborious.” Bankruptcy or 
abuse of the privileges of the society renders a member liable to expulsion. Savings 
are received, and the general rate of savings bank interest is given. 

Twenty per cent of the net profits of each year, as well as ten cents on each share 
paid as an entrance fee, is put in the reserve fund, and each association has a Provi- 
dence Fund raised by means of a ten per cent assessment on the yearly profits, until 
the fund attains a maximum of one-half the yearly profits distributed on the paid-up 
stock. This fund is formed as an outer bulwark to the reserve, and is designed to meet 
the first onslaught of any disaster which might threaten the stability of the Credit 
Union. 

There are several exceedingly interesting and significant points to be noticed about 
the working of the Caisses Populaires. 

First, the success of the whole project has been brought about solely through the 
devotion and public spirit of M. Desjardins. It is not too much to say that without 
him they would never have existed at all. Just as Raiffeisen and Schulze carried 
through their schemes almost unaided, and in the face of opposition, Mr. Desjardins by 
his own enthusiasm, faith, administrative ability and faculty for inspiring confidence 
has carried it through on his own shoulders. And it would seem that this must always 


1 Appendix to the Journals of the House of Commons, Vol. XLII, 1906-7. Part I, appendix 
8. The evidence of Prof. Shortt is also most interesting, as is also the evidence of Mr. BE. M. 
Trowern, Dominion Secretary to the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, as showing the 
point of view of the retail storekeeper. : : 

2The Board of Credit must be unanimous in granting any loan, and they are themselves 
precluded from borrowing. . i 


¥ 
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be so. Where the great state-aided credit institutions of France went to ruin, the tiny 
spark lit by one man’s faith in Germany has never been extinguished and has indeed 
revolutionized rural life in that country. It seems to be a natural law that such pro- 
jects flourish under private guidance, and languish and die under state patronage. , 
Where all the remedial measures of successive British Governments for forty-five years 
have failed to satisfy Ireland, the wonderful success of Sir Horace Plunkett and the 
Trish Agricultural Organization Society has transformed many districts. Such a 
reflection is very pertinent when considering such a scheme as has been advocated in 
Saskatchewan. 

Second, the Banks work within a purposely constricted area, and among a very 
humble clientele, eighty per cent farmers and twenty per cent wage earners, the aver- 
age Ioan being between $40 and $100, although, of course, larger loans are made. 

Third, the Banks are doing missionary work in teaching the people the very rudi- 
ments of banking. Distrusting banks and banking, the French-Canadian kept his 
money in his stocking. The Caisses are rapidly changing that, and the people are begin- 
ning to deposit their little hoards in the bank. Instances are known where old people 
have brought in a thousand dollars in notes, the savings of a life-time, to deposit in the 
bank, this experience being closely similar to that found in Germany. The comparison 
between such conditions and the widespread banking facilities and activities in the 
hoards in the western provinces is a striking one. It is interesting to note that M. 
Desjardins has never met any opposition from any of the chartered banks, but on the 
contrary help and sympathetic regard. Nor have the chartered banks lost ground, but 
instead have benefitted through the educative influence of the Caisses, breaking down 
prejudice against banking in general. 

Fourth, the Banks of the Caisses Populaires type have been of the greatest assist- 
ance to the farming community. In the Levis district several long standing mortgages 
have been paid off by loans from the Caisse, which loans bear a lower rate of interest 
than was formerly paid by the mortgagees. 

Fifth, it must not be forgotten that the stability of the population is very great. 
Families live in the same village, often in the same house for generations, a very dif- 
ferent state of affairs to the fluid, shifting population of the provinces farther west. 

A significant point to notice is M. Desjardin’s declaration that state assistance 
in any shape or form other than the protection the law provides is utterly repugnant to 
his organization. To quote his own words, “I do not believe in state spoon-feeding ; 
there is nothing to be gained from such a weakening regime, except that it tends to 
kill that all-powerful stimulus of self-help, so strong an educator in a young demo- 
cracy such as ours. The movement has never and will never receive, while I am living 
and enjoy any influence, one solitary cent of either direct or indirect help from any 
Government or public authority.” 

And lastly may be mentioned a point which M. Desjardins regards as a very 
satisfactory achievement, namely, that the Caisses Populaires have almost entirely 
broken up the easy payment system of buying goods, and introduced an era of “ spot 
eash” dealing with the stores.’ 

Such are, very briefly, the main outlines of perhaps the most interesting and suc- 
céssful experiment in co-operation on the American continent.” 


State Government Loans in Australia. 


There can be no question that in every country this problem of agricultural credit 
is a pressing one, and each country must do what it can to solve the riddle in its own 


1 ith’s statement with regard to the Grange co-operation. : 

2 ae ete dink Saree many would-be-co-operators, has” preferred to expend his energies 
on organization instead of advertisement. Little has been written about it, the ate fei 
pamphlet by M. Desjardins himself, A ee oe Populaire,” published by VEcole Sociale Popu- 

i ; price cents. 
“ae Rent ven a carg aS Commonwealth of Australia, 1913, Pp. 416-525. Also report 
of Canadian Trade Commissioner to Australia, Mr. D. H. Ross, published in No. 49 of the weekly 
Reports of the Dept. of Trade and Commerce. 
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way: Australia and New Zealand have done it by instituting a system of state loans 
to farmers—the very antithesis to the purely voluntary systems of self help and co- 
operation that have done so much good in other lands. r 

The system is closely akin to the Credit Foneier of France. In a word, the state 
has gone into the mortgage and loan business, lending at a lower rate than the mort- 
gage companies and saving the borrower as much as possible in fees and preliminary 
expenses. There is no form of co-operation or mutual liability, each farmer is liable 
for his own borrowing alone. 

While the details differ slightly in the different states of the Commonwealth, yet 
the broad outlines are sufficiently alike to warrant general statements being made. 

The funds for making the advances are raised by the different states generally 
issuing mortgage bonds at four per cent and this money is lent out at a uniform rate 
of five per cent to the farmers, the security for advances being from one-half to three- 
quarters of the estimated value of the property offered as security. 

One of the most interesting and significant features of the scheme is the schedule 
of amortization of the loans. Payments of principal and interest are spread over 
periods ranging from 20 to 364 years in half-yearly instalments. In the majority of 
the states the borrowers must begin to pay off the principal five years after the loan 
has been made, but at the option of the borrower advances may be repaid at any time. 

The primary reason for the establishment of the system was, to quote Mr. Ross, 
“the high rates of interest charged by companies and private lenders. In all the states 
the chief object was to enable applicants to pay off existing encumbrances on their 
properties, and to obviate the frequent renewal of mortgages with coincident expend- 
iture.’”* 

The system came into operation in the state of Victoria in 1896, and in fifteen 
years the trustees of the Loan Fund (in this case the State Savings Bank) foreclosed 
on and sold twenty-eight farm properties. Out of these twenty-eight farms, only in 
one instance was there a loss, and that a very small amount on the principal advanced 
by the state. 

In June, 1912, the total amount of mortgages to farmers in the State of Vic- 
toria was $14,773,000, and the amount repaid was $8,053,900. At that date only ten 
farmers were in arrears for a total sum of $468. When the land upon which a loan 
is asked is accessible by rail the inspection fee charged is $12.17, if situated further 
away a pro rata increase is made in the fee. The total additional charge to the 
borrower for the registration and preparation of the mortgage deed is $3.65, total 
expense $15.82. 

«The chief contributing factors to the success achieved,” says Mr. Ross, “ have 
been the economical expenditure on management and the effective inspection of all 
properties upon which loans are made. Many applications for loans are rejected, 
after eareful examination of the securities offered, and the character and industry 
of the applicant are obviously important points towards influencing a loan being 
made.” 

~The most important point to be observed in this system is the entire lack of any 
form of co-operation. The state assumes the functions of a mortgage company, and 
asks no more than sufficient security from its borrowers giving them in return ‘a 
long term and low interest charges. Could the ordinary mortgage companies do the 
same there would be nothing to choose between them. The same result might be very 
easily accomplished in Saskatchewan were the Provincial Government to enter the 
field and loan at six per cent. But how many would seriously advocate such a scheme 
under present political conditions? j 


1 The Saskatchewan Commission states that the period is 42 years in South Australia. As 
far as I can ascertain it is 25 years. 

2 With regard to this the evidence of a writer on New Zealand is of interest. G, H. Schole- 
field in “New Zealand in Evolution,” p. 254, speaking of the introduction of the system into the 
eolony, says: ‘The effect was instant. Hundreds of struggling men transferred their mort- 
gages to the easier conditions of the state mortgages.” 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT COMMISSION. 


It will be superfluous to go into the recommendations of the Saskatchewan 
Commission in any great detail, since in their broad outlines they follow on the lines 
ot the German Landschaft.. The Commission proposes to organize under Govern- 
ment supervision an association to be known as the Saskatchewan Co-operative Farm 
Mortgage Association, subdivided into local associations: with an advisory board of 
15 members, the members to be appointed “ part by the Association acting through 
its annual general meeting and the remainder by such organizations and institutions 
in the province as exist to promote agricultural betterment” which is a sufficiently 
loose and vague phrase to permit of any one being made a member, whether a 
member of the Mortgage Association or not.” 

At the head of the whole association is to be placed a central commission of three 
members appointed by the Government, one to be a managing commissioner on a 
salary, who will devote his whole time to the business of the association, and is to 
be apparently the only paid expert in the whole organization. It will be well to com- 
pare this proposal with the system of highly trained experts (Syndics) who manage the 
business of the German Landschaften. In Saskatchewan with no previous experi- 
ence, and under admittedly difficult circumstances, it would appear that the running 
of the local associations is to be, left to the individual members, while in Germany 
with all the traditions of nearly a century and a half behind them trained civil 
servants are still required to keep the associations off financial rocks. 

But it is when we come to the recommendations with regard to the local associ- 
ations that the real difficulty arises. Local associations are to be set up, the mem- 
bers of which are to be mutually approved by one another, each association to consist 

of at least ten members, all borrowers with a minimum combined mortgage loan of 
$5,000, united on the basis of joint and several liability. The liability of the indi- 
vidual as member of a local association or of the central association is to be fixed at 
not more than 50 per cent greater than the amount of his loan. 

In considering these points the following objections may be raised :— 


1. There is no counterpart in the German Landschaft system for this joint and 
- several liability. In that system the liability is collective for the whole association 
and the small groups of members in different localities are not liable for the debts of 
_ their immediate neighbours. 

2. In the Landschaft system there is no mutual consent of other members neces- 
sary. Once having established that his land is worth so much the prospective borrower 
ean claim a loan. What need is there for mutual consent? If the loans are going to 
‘be limited to 40 per cent of the estimated value of the land there can be no doubt as 
to the adequacy of the security. The commissioners have evidently been led away by 
their desire to invest the scheme with a co-operative character into introducing a form 
of mutual assent which is entirely unnecessary. 

3. Will it be practicable to introduce such local associations? Who will become 

members and who will be kept out? It is quite possible that the men who will be 
 plackballed for membership will be the very men who are most in need of assistance. 
- Those who have lived in a farming community know that personal feeling may sway 
such elections, to say nothing of political prejudices. What farmer, who has perhaps 
only just got his own head above water, will assume a liability for a 
loan to another farmer whom he may regar das financially unsound, a poor 
- farmer, and a probable failure? The local associations will become hotbeds of intrigue 
4 1It is curious to note Senator Duncan U. Fletcher has introduced a Bill into the United 
States Senate (No. 2909), to set up a system of ‘‘national rural banking ”’ in the United States, 
fe his proposals following closely on the Raiffeisen system and rejecting the Landchatft. 


iy 2The Commission suggests, such organizations as the Grain Growers’ Association, the Con- 
vention of Agricultural Societies, the Union of Rural Municipalities, the Provincial Winter Fair 


Board and the University of Saskatchewan. 
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and jealousy. One can easily imagine the state of local feeling when a certain farmer 
has been blackballed for membership and proceeds to “kick” in consequence. 

Indeed this point as to co-operative action raises a very serious question. Are 
farmers of the West ready and willing to undertake what are most undoubtedly the 
very serious and onerous responsibilities of co-operation? It may be said that co- 
operation is already flourishing, witness the Co-operative Elevators in Saskatchewan. 
But the Co-operative Elevator Company is scarcely more co-operative in character 
than any joint stock company, and the name “co-operative ” is something of a mis- 
nomer, when scarcely twenty per cent of the paid-up capital has been subseribed by 
members, and eighty per cent put up by the Provincial Government. 

Tt is true that certain co-operative enterprises are afoot in the West. We hear 
of carloads of binder twine, coal, etc., being purchased, but such affairs are mere 
bagatelles when compared with such a great undertaking as is proposed here. 

Indeed this point opens up a very serious consideration as to the willingness of 
the Western Farmers to co-operate at all. In the evidence before the commission 
several witnesses alluded to this and doubted whether the farmers would ever stand 
by the spirit of co-operation. The history of co-operation in Canada and the United 
States is not inspiring, in fact it is a record of failure. The History of Co-operation 
in the U.S.A., issued by the Johns Hopkin University, tells a tale of disaster, bad 
management, embezzlement, internal dissensions, and lack of business acumen, and 
the small pamphlet on “ Agricultural Co-operation in Ontario,” by S. E. Todd, issued 
by the Ontario Department of Agriculture; is little better." 

An investigation carried on by the United States Department of Agriculture in 
which over nine thousand replies were sent in by men in touch with agricultural 
matters, to the query as to whether the farming class would be willing to try some 
form of co-operative action in obtaining loans, elicited a remarkable result. Thirty- 
two per cent of the replies stated that no farmers would be willing to form such an 
organization, and the remaining correspondents reported that barely 40 per cent of 
the farmers stood ready to organize such co-operative associations. The sturdy 
independence of the farmer would seem to breed a certain lack of the gregarious 
instinct and without it co-operation cannot exist. A great deal of missionary work 
would doubtless be necessary before the idea spread to any appreciable extent.” 

First, the very freely and generally voiced fear of the organization becoming the 
object of party politics, the spectacle of candidates for the legislature outbidding each 
other in promises of large loans being a not too remote possibility. 

Second, the asserted lack of business acumen on the part of the farmers. An inter- 
esting comment on this was provided in the evidence given at Wolseley where it was 
averred that the root of the trouble lay in the fact that in the past it was only too easy 
for farmers to obtain loans at high rates of interest “‘ for expenditures which were quite 
unjustified in an economic sense.” It was, however, agreed that lower rates of interest 
and rigid supervision of expenditure would raise the level of business practice. 

But indeed the whole question of the practicability of introducing any form of co- 
operation in the west is a very serious one, and it may be well to cite a few more objec- 
tions that were raised against such a scheme by witnesses before the Commission. 

Third, the assertion that, mixed farming would prove the salvation of agriculture 


1It is but fair to add that I was favoured by a letter from Mr. W. L. Smith, Editor of the 
Weekly Sun of Toronto, a leader in the ‘“‘Grange’’ Movement in Ontario, in which he claimed 
that the co-operative activities of the Grange and Patrons of Industry having achieved their 
object in having broken down the bad system of long credits at the country stores, died down, 
their work finished. 

2“Tn Canada there is no co-operative spirit. This country is full of individualism, the 
farmer in Canada won’t become security for his fellow.” Evidence of Sir Edmund Walker before 
the Committee on Banking and Commerce, 1913. 

A similar statement by Mr. J. E. Bradshaw, M.P.P. for Prince Albert in the Saskatchewan 
Legislature, in the debate on the second reading of the Co-operative Mortgage Bill, Dec. 15, 1913, 
was met by angry protests from all over the House, one member giving the Co-operative. Elevator 


Company as an instance, which Mr. Bradshaw acknowledged. He would have done better to 
have stuck to his guns, 
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rather than any artificial, extraneous assistance was freely and very generally expressed. 
Indeed, the reiteration of the importance of mixed farming for the West is a most sig- 
nificant piece of evidence, showing that the efforts of the agricultural colleges to 
impress this fact on farmers are not fruitless. 

Fourth, the unhomogeneous character of the settlements and the migratory ten- 
dencies of the population. One farmer at Saskatoon declared that he had been for 
twenty-two years a settler of the Nutana district, that to-day he was the only man 
left in the settlement who had been resident there when he came in, and that ninety 
per cent of the people who are there now are anxious to leave. 

And lastly, as one witness at Melville said, the absence in the Canadian West of 
_ that sentiment of thrift which prevails elsewhere. It is curious to note how this point 
is reiterated through the evidence. More than one witness mentions trips back home 
as one reason for mortgages, others speak of farmers buying high-power automobiles, 
while several mention the most significant fact of all, namely, the raising of mortgages 
for real estate speculation. Let it be remembered that this is the evidence of farmers 
themselves and such evilence must be judged on its own merits. 

Only one more consideration remains to be mentioned on this point. It is common 
knowledge in the West that hundreds of farmers are working more land than they can 
manage, buying more machinery than they can afford (and letting it rust to pieces in 
the winter to boot), and borrowing more money than they can repay. Would the 
proviso in the Committee’s report that all applications for loans should be investigated 
and the, purpose for which they are required specified, be a popular one in Saskatche- 
wan? Perhaps there would be a little less real estate speculation. 


CONCLUSION. 


When there is poured into a land which, though marvellously fertile, yet demands 
great efforts, abstinence and risks, an unhomogeneous mass of all kinds and conditions 
rich and poor, experienced and ignorant, industrious and idle, there will assuredly be 
a period of stress, a time of settling end shaking down into place. That time the Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan has reached. Strong in the faith of her wonderful resources and 
the richness of her soil, the province has freely discounted the future and credit has 
outrun production. And now the pinch is being felt. Money is scarce, and the imple- 
ment companies are pressing for payment. Some of the farms are not producing so 
many bushels to the acre as they they used to, machinery has to be renewed and live- 
stock bought. 

How shall these problems be met? It is easy to preach mixed farming but harder 
to put it into practice, and it is equally easy to clamour for cheaper credit and harder 
to procure it. The commissioners in their report are a trifle dubious as to the mark- 
eting of the bonds of the prospective association, in fact they admit the task of find- 
ing purchasers would be much simplified were the provinces of the Dominion admitted 
to the privileges of the British Trustee List, a contingency which is somewhat remote.* 

What then shall we say as to the probable success of this scheme? Except for a 
few things which are open to amendment it is modelled more or less on a system that 
has flourished for over a century. Wisely rejecting the Raiffeisen alternative as being 
impossible, and adopting the Landschaft type as being more in accord with local con- 
ditions and the character of the people, the Commissioiers are at the very least justified 
in recommending to their government proposals for a scheme which may very possibly 
prove to be effective. That the recommendations will be modified is certain; the 
mutual liability of members cannot hold, the genius of the people is against it. 


180 difficult is the problem of raising money for the scheme, that Premier Scott, in the 
debate in the Saskatchewan Legislature on Dec. 15, 1913, announced that the Bill would be passed 
but not put into operation, being kept, as it were, in cold storage until a more favourable oppor- 
tunity arises for selling the bonds in the foreign market. The Saskatchewan Government 
evidently does not anticipate that the bonds will sell in the Province. 
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The problem of agricultural credit has been solved by different countries in differ- 
ent ways, but it has been solved by every country that has faced it. -To suppose that 
Western Canada is incapable of finding a way out of the difficulty is absurd, the only 
question is, will the recommendations of the Royal Commission prove the right ones? 
To this we must answer that the co-operative bank system of the Raiffeisen and Des- 
jardins’ type is utterly foreign to western ideals; that the Australian state loans 
system is impossible from political reasons; the Landschaft system, modified to suit 
the local conditions is the only thing left. To the province of Saskatchewan belongs 

the honour of making the attempt to inaugurate it in Western Canada. 


H. MicHe.. 
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APPENDIX No. 31. 


OFFICIAL’ SYNOPSIS OF THE REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT COMMISSION OF THE PROVINCE OF 
SASKATCHEWAN, 1913. 


The report is a unanimous one, being signed by the three commissioners, J. H. 
Haslam, Chas. A. Dunning, and Dr. E. H. Oliver. It comprises 386 pages of type- 
written matter and several appendices. Printed copies of the ful] report will be 
available in a few weeks’ time and may be had free of charge upon request addressed 
to the Department of Agriculture, Regina. 
Following a copy of the Royal Commission come the acknowledgments of the 
coimissioners to the persons and organizations that have assisted it in its labours. 


INTRODUCTION, 
Au introduction sets forth the fact that “cheap money” so-called forms only 
one phase of the whole great problem of reordering rural life which European coun- 
tries have so successfully accomplished through the medium of agricultural co- 
operation. It is pointed out that there, as with us, agriculture was the last industry 
to become organized and that the rural rebirth of Europe, carrying with it better and 
cheaper agricultural credit, dates from the organization of the farmers along co- 
operative lines. Through organization their agriculture has been profoundly 
affected on three sides, viz., as an industry, as a business and as a life. And the 
problem is no less broad in Saskatchewan. In the words of Sir Horace Plunkett, the 
apostle of rural Ireland, “Into the industry you must introduce the teachings of 
~ modern science, as it has been introduced into every other important industry. Into 

the business must be imported methods of combination, simply because, under modern 

- business conditions, transactions must be on a large scale to be economical. The life 

of the rural community must also be modernized by making it physically more com- 

- fortable, mentally more satisfying and socially more enjoyable.” Out of this grows a 

slogan for Saskatchewan farmers: “ Better farming, better business, better living.” 

The legitimate place of credit facilities in agriculture is also pointed out in the 

introduction. / . 

a After outlining the procedure followed by the Commission in its inquiry, the 

report proceeds to a consideration of agricultural credit as it exists at the present 

time. Respecting mortgage credit this conclusion is reached: There is great need 
of cheaper credit, based on sound security spread over a considerable term of years, 

; applied to assist mixed farming and to improve the lot of the average farmer on a 

half section. The Commission concludes from the evidence it received that four- 

fifths of the patented farms of the province are mortgaged and at a rate of interest 
on the average in excess of 8 per cent. The rate of interest, too, tends to increase 
rather than to decrease. Owing to the smallness of the annual payments of principal 
required and the general lack of insistence upon the payment even of these, there is 
found to exist in Saskatchewan under the guise of short term mortgages, a system 
in reality of long term loans on mortgage. 

After analyzing a great deal of information relating to mortgages prepared for 
it in the offices of the registrars of the Supreme Court and of Land Titles through- 

Commission suminarizes the data submitted in these words: 


out the province, the 
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SUMMARY OF MORTGAGE INFORMATION. 


During the period of fifteen months ended August 15, 1913, there were no less 
than 1,723 sale and mortgage proceedings under mortgage in this province. It should 
be pointed out that the returns given above are not quite complete. Probably not less — 
than 2 per cent of the farmers of Saskatchewan were subjected to these proceedings 
under the conditions that obtained in this period. Of the mortgages in connection 
with these proceedings 150, or 8-7 per cent, bore an interest rate less than 8 per cent. 
But 435, or over 25 per cent, bore an interest rate higher than 8 per cent; 261, or over 
15 per cent, a rate of 10 per cent or higher; 35 a rate of 12 per cent or higher; and 
3 a rate of 15 per cent. And these mortgages were placed at these rates before the 
present upward trend in interest rates occurred. 


7 


BUSINESS HABITS OF THE FARMER. 


The business habits of the farmer come in for some comment. It is made clear 
that the unavoidable uncertainties of farming and marketing frequently render 
prompt payment difficult if not impossible, but it is also stated that when delays do 
occur, many farmers fail to notify the company. The conclusion reached is that 
interest payments are usually met the year they fall due, payments on principal are — 
seldom pressed for, and renewal of the mortgage is made easy. 


LONG TERM MORTGAGES. 


“Tn fact the present system of payments seems designed to render renewal 
necessary and debt perpetual. With the final payment so large the borrower can 
celdom meet it out of the current year’s income. The mortgage is not only renewed. 
the amount of the loan is very frequently increased. 

“These features of our mortgage system are reprehensible. The mortgage is 
not calculated to develop business habits nor promptness. It is a document that. 
places the farmer, from the beginning, in an impossible situation. It holds out to 
him the prospect of confronting a payment which he can never hope to meet. Under 
the guise of a short term mortgage there actually exists a system of long term mort- 
gages, but with this difference, that the farmer is compelled to renew every five years or. 
lose his farm should he fail to meet the mortgage. The system of long term mort- 
gages with repayment on the amortisation plan encourages promptness and does away 
with that spectre of the final payment which, like the sword of Damocles, hangs. 
suspended over the farmer.” 

It is pointed out that the mortgages are numerous rather than heavy. 


WHY LOANS ARE SECURED. 


The purposes for which loans on mortgage are granted may be enumerated: 
1. To consolidate past debts. 
2. For machinery. In this matter there has been considerable overstocking, due,. 
as one farmer stated, to the “science of salesmanship.” 
3. or stock. 
. For building and general equipment. 
. To provide working capital. 
. To buy more land. 
To “finance trips East” or similar purposes. 


mI OF or isos 


GRAIN GROWERS ASSOCIATION ON LEGITIMATE USE OF LOANS. 


A representative of the West Eagle Hills Grain Growers’ Association placed 
before the commission the following statement of the legitimate uses to which long- 
term mortgage credit might be put:— 
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“The purchase of stock of all kinds necessary for scientific and correct farming, 
together with adequate stable accommodation for the same; the digging or drilling 
of wells to secure a sufficient water supply, together with an equipment necessary, 
such as small gasoline engine and pump jack for pumping water where a large supply 
is necessary or a well is unusually deep; fencing for pasturage or corral; the pur- 
chase of seed grains that are of an earlier or more productive variety; to redeem 
notes of the large machinery companies that are harassing farmers so relentlessly at 
the present time; or for any other addition to the foregoing that would tend to save 
Jabour and put the keeping and raising of stock and the production of grain upon 
more sound, satisfactory and scientific basis. It should be assumed that mortgages 
under this head should be limited to farms of one-half section in extent, which 
should have been resided upon and worked continuously during three years previous 
to the application for mortgage.” 


THE PROVINCE AND THE BANKS. 


Regarding personal credit, as distinct from mortgage credit, and which is fur- 


~nished principally by merchants, dealers and banks, the report says in part: 


In appreciating the banking situation in this province it is fair to consider not 
only the complaints against the banks, but, as well, the services which they have 
rendered : 

1. Services rendered by the banks: ; 

(a) Until recently they have in general afforded an abundance of credit; 

(b) They have pushed out into the smaller places and granted credit 
facilities when the amount of business to be secured immediately did not yield 
a profit; 

(c) They have exerted an educative influence upon the business habits of 
the community and ineuleated the virtue of promptness. 

2. Complaints against the banks: 

(a) They have frequently sought to dominate the policy of those busi- 
nesses to which they have advanced credit; 

(b) They have sought rather to pay dividends and to support expensive 
edifices than to afford credit to customers at reasonable rates; 

(c) They are not controlled within the province and in a time of stress 
when credit facilities are most required, the banks withdraw them from the 
western provinces; 

(d) Their charges for transferring funds are unreasonably high; 

(e) The rate of interest on loans is unnecessarily large; 

(f) The interest allowed on deposits is too low; 

(g) Their sympathies lie rather with the commercial than with the agri- 
cultural class. 

The difficulty of securing bank credit in 1913 as compared with other years and 
rates of interest are then discussed. The practices of charging a minimum rate of $1 
on small loans, of deducting the interest from the loan when made and of charging 
interest for days of grace when the loan is repaid previously, come in for consideration 
and some criticism. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF SASKATCHEWAN FARMERS. 


It is well nigh impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy the amount of 


the indebtedness of the farmers of this province. The Commission gave every facility 


to implement companies, loan companies and banks doing business within the pro- 
vince to make an analysis of the credit extended to the farmers and of their loans and 


deposits. 
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WHAT FARMERS OWE. 


There is no doubt that the largest factor in the indebtedness of Saskatchewan 
farmers is the amount which is due to mortgage companies. A conservative estimate 


would place this in the neighbourhood of $65,000,000. For the next largest amount ) 


implement companies are responsible. We are certain from evidence submitted con- 
fidentially to the commission by only a limited number of branch offices that the total 
indebtedness of farmers to merely six branch offices is $15,106,726.68. It is not 
improbable that at present between $35,000,000 and $40,000,000 is outstanding for 
machinery. The amount owing on agreements of sale for land is very considerable. 
To one company the farmers of this province owe $5,770,000 and to another $3,622,- 
920.45. The amount due for pre-emptions, for horses, for store credit, lumber, bank 
eredit and for miscellaneous debts, together with that due for the purchase of land is 
not less than $50,000,000. The farmers of Saskatchewan are paying interest on at 
least $150,000,000. If this is the case then their agricultural credit is costing them 
$12,000,000 annually. The saving of only 1 per cent in interest would mean the saving 


to the farming industry of over $1,500,000 per year. If farmers could secure money. 


at a rate as much as 2 per cent cheaper than at present they could, by making their 
payments on the amortisation plan, discharge their total indebtedness in about 24 
years’ time by simply continuing to pay what they are now paying for interest. And 
this would be abundantly worth while. 


THE DEBT PER ACRE. 


From the above estimate it can be clearly perceived that the average indebtedness 
ot our farmers is, perhaps, $1,500. The average farm of the province consists of 
about 295 acres. Thus the indebtedness of the farmers is slightly in excess of five 
dollars per acre of land under occupation at the present time. The average farm has 
gathered about it assets in the shape of buildings, stock, implements and grain. 
When we remember that the province is in its infancy, that many of our people 
came here with no other resources than resourcefulness, strong determinations and 
the willingness to work, and that they have met with energy and courage the problem 
of planting a home in a new land, we can have no doubt that our farmers are solvent, 
that their assets compare favourably with their liabilities. But the thoughtful citizen 
will, nevertheless, regard the present situation as calling for serious attention. 

It is impossible in this synopsis to give any account of the methods which the 
commission found in existence elsewhere for facilitating agricultural credit. Under 
this heading all of the institutions for this purpose found in Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
Austria, Denmark, France, Great Britain and Ireland are described and discussed, 
and those existing in India, New Zealand and Australia, which could not be visited by 
the Commission are also dealt with. 

The observations of the Commission from investigations in Europe are stated as 
follows :— 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS FROM INVESTIGATIONS IN EUROPE. 


1. There is in all European countries a frank and universal recognition of the 
supreme importance of agriculture as an industry, as shown by: 
(a) Government co-operation in: 
1. Edueation; 
2. Facilitating credit; 
3. Promoting co-operative institutions for production and cistributioa 
of products; 
4. Supervision of processes; 
5. Application of scientific knowledge. 
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(b) Sympathetic attitude of urban communities toward agriculture. 
(c) Active preparation in agricultural affairs on the part of public spirited 
citizens and national leaders. . 
2. Co-operation in everything that affects agriculture has advanced beyond the 
theoretical into the practical stage. 


BENEFITS OF CO-OPERATION. 


3. Co-operation has conferred enormous benefits upon the rural communities of 
_. Europe by: f 
(a) Stimulating production; 
(6) Increasing the area under production; 
(c) Improving the price of) products; 
(d) Opening up markets; 
(e€) Cheapening the cost of farm necessities; 
(f) Reducing the expenses of transportation; 
(g) Finishing the products of the soil on the farm; 
(h) Use of live stock in the utilisation of roughages of the farm and the 
return to the soil of natural manures; 
(2) Putting farming on a business basis: 
. (1) By providing credit; 
(2) By systematising business organisation; 
(7) Stimulating scientific agriculture; 
(k) Preventing frauds and deceptions in the purchase of raw materials; 
(1) Improving breeds of animals and plants; 
(1) By community breeding and cow testing associations; 
(2) Seed selection and distribution. 
4. By organisation farmers have been able to provide a security which has 
attracted loans at favourable rates. 
5. Agricultural security has been based upon: 
(a) Mortgage upon the amortisation scheme covering a considerable period 
of time and at reasonable rates; 
(b) Personal credit associated with 
(1) Collateral; 
7 ‘ (2) Indorsements. 
. 6. By attracting local deposits to co-operative credit associations the resources 
_ of local communities have been made available in the first instance for local purposes. 
7. The securities based upon land credit have been in the main less susceptible to 
the fluctuations of the money market than other securities. 
8. Though in various places the nominal rate of interest is as low as 3 per cent, 
- 84 per cent and 4 per cent, yet the market value of bonds is such that the present 
_ borrower is forced to pay an actual rate considerably in excess of this. 
‘3 9. A system of registration of Land Titles similar to the Torrens System is of 
_ basic importance in securing agricultural credit. 
10. Every effort is made to dispose of the bonds locally. 
ie 11. he face value of the bonds outstanding in no case exceeds the net value of 
iy the mortgages held and frequently withdrawal rights are inserted in the bonds. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The Government ‘Agricultural Banks of Australia, patterned largely after some 
European models, are describel in a chapter, of which the opening paragraphs are 


as follows :— 


“ Agricultural banks, established, owned and operated by governments are found 


ie to-day in various quarters of the world. It cannot be denied that they have rendered 
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substantial service to the rural population of New Zealand and Australia. It is as 
yet too early to estimate the usefulness of the one recently established in the Philippine 
islands. 

“The Agricultural Banks of Western Australia, Queensland and Tasmania, the 
Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, the State Savings Bank of Victoria, 
the State Bank of South Australia and the State-Guaranteed Advances of New 
Zealand conform somewhat closely to one common type. The deviations are due in a 
large measure to differences in the wealth of the various communities and in the 
character of the land system. In each case an advance fund is raised by the issue of 
mortgage bonds or debentures guaranteed by the government and the administration 
of this fund devolves upon a small central board. The purposes for which advances 
are made are similar, though not identical. The security demanded is of the highest 
character, generally a first mortgage. In no instance is more than two-thirds or three- 
fifths of the value of the property offered as security granted, except only in the case of 
South Australia, wheré a special advance may be made when the land is under cultiva- 
tion as a vineyard or an orchard. Provision is usually made for the proper expenditure 
of advances. When they are not applied for the purpose for which they have been 
granted, or are expended in a careless or extravagant manner, the central board is 
authorized to refuse to pay further instalments of proposed advances and to call in 
the whole amount already advanced. The repayments cover a considerable term of 


years, as great as 363 years in New Zealand and 42 years in South Australia and are © 


made by equal half-yearly instalments to cover principal and an interest rate of about 
5 per cent. Unpaid instalments and other moneys due under the mortgage may be 
recovered in a court of competent jurisdiction. The borrower is entitled to repay the 
balance or any portion of the principal money with accrued interest on any day 
appointed for a half-yearly payment.” 
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CHAPTER VIT—SUMMARY. 


There seem to be three ways of establishing agricultural credit 

in the province upon a basis to provide money at a reasonable rate: 

(a) Strictly co-operative, that is to say, a Co-operative, Credit Three methods. 
Association based upon: 

1. Unlimited liability; or 

2. Liability limited to a certain multiple of the share capital 
or certain percentage in excess of the obligations 
incurred. 

(b) Strictly Governmental, that is to say, a provincial bank wita 
land mortgage features or a provincial mortgage institu- 
tion with banking features. 

(c) Co-operative Credit Association with an initial government 
guarantee adequate, and a supervision sufficient, to estab- 
lish, within a term of years, the independent credit of the 
association. ; 

In case any one of the three suggested plans were adopted the 

Commission is of the opinion that three principles should be laid 
down: 

1. Loans should be provided to farmers only upon unquestioned 
security and for approved agricultural productive or 
improvement purposes only. 

2. Provision should be made for repayment upon the amortisa- 
tion plan. 

3. The aim should be to render a service to the borrower, and 
not to secure profit to the institution. 


WHAT IS INVOLVED IN EACH SCHEME. 


: In case the strictly co-operative credit association were estab- (a) strictly 
lished, this would necessitate: co-operative, 
(a) A series of local associations composed of individuals 

grouped together on the principle of unlimited, multiple or 

additional liability. 
(b) A federation of these local associations into a central organ- 

ization to serve as a clearing house for the locals, a super- 
De visory body and representative to the outside world. 
Ps (c) The raising of money by: 
2 1. Mortgage bonds to be sold upon their own merits in the 

open markets of the world. 

2. Deposits from members and non-members; 

3. Share capital or fees from members. 
In case a strictly governmental scheme were established this (b)' Strictly 
would necessitate :— governmental, 
(a) A central bank or mortgage institution. 
(b) Local branches established and controlled by the central. 
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(c) The raising of money by— 
1. Foundation capital provided by the government; 
2. Issue of mortgage bonds guaranteed by the government; 
8. Deposits by: 
(a) Government; 
(b) Citizens. 


(c) Co-operative In ease a co-operative credit association with at least an initial 
mite anit government guarantee and supervision were established, this would 
' necessitate :-— 

(a) A central commission for organization and management 
1. In the first instance to be appointed by the government; 
2. To be replaced gradually and ultimately by representa- 

tives of local associations. 

(b) Local associations established on the principle of collective 

' liability ;. 
1. Directly by central commission ; 
2. On local initiative, but with supervision and consent of 
, central commission. 

(c) The raising of money by— 

1. Bonds guaranteed by the government to be covered by 
the first loans issued on mortgages; 

2. Further issues of mortgage bonds guaranteed by the 
government till the credit of the association is estab- 
lished ; 

3. Deposits. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 
(a) Strictly The advantages of the strictly co-operative credit association 
co-operative. aro 

(a) Self-government. 

(b) It would not impair the credit of the provincial govern- 
ment. 

(c) It would be absolutely free to promote other co-operative 
activities. 

The disadvantages of the strictly co-operative credit association 

are :— 

(a) The difficulty of securing local organizations of sufficient 
size and number in our as yet sparsely settled province to 
establish the project upon an independent. footing. 

(b) The time required: 

1. To perfect the organization. 

2. To secure funds to provide any considerable relief. 

(c) The difficulty of securing such a recognition in the markets 
of the world as would secure funds at a reasonable rate. 

(b) Strictly The advantages of a strictly governmental scheme are :— 
governmental, 


should be instant. 


(b) It could be launched on an adequate scale without unneces- 
sary delay. 
(c) It would give unquestioned security to attract deposits. 


(a) Its recognition in money markets both at home and abroad 
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(d) It would supplement the present banking machinery of the 
province by the addition of banks which possessed primarily 
provincial sympathies. 


The disadvantages of a strictly governmental scheme are:— 
(a) The possibility of partisan political interference. 


(6) The continuous impairment of the credit of the provincial 
government. 


(c) It would fail to foster co-operative action between farmers. 


The advantages of a co-operative credit association with at least 
an initial governmental guarantee and supervision are:— 
(a) Its recognition in money markets both at home and abroad 
should be instant. 


(6) It would be launched on an adequate scale without unneces- 
sary delay. 


(c) It would give unquestioned security to attract deposits; 

(d) It would supplement the present banking machinery of the 
province by the addition of banks which possessed primarily 
provincial sympathies. 

(e) It would stimulate the spirit of co-operation among 
farmers. 


The disadvantages are:— 


is (a) The possibility of partisan political interference in the early 
| years of the association. 
(b) The impairment of the credit of the Provincial Government 
to a limited degree and for a limited time. 


; Investigations both at home and abroad have convinced the 

Commission that a strictly independent co-operative credit associa- 

-tion is not under present conditions feasible. The other two schemes 

7 both involve the necessity for the present at least :— 

(1) Of securing far the larger portion of the money required 
from sources outside the province; 

(2) Of active co-operation on the part of the government of the 
province. 


This province needs both a mortgage business and a banking 
_ business closely and intimately associated Seth the interests of its 
people. The issue of mortgage bonds ans an loaning of money on 
x mortgages, i.e., a mortgage business,’ ‘jeural “et type of business 
from the receiving of deposits and what mayoitt time loans, 7.e. a 
Bbankine business. But if the mach that confro? mortgage business 
should be distinct and separate frommerate the mnking business, the 
general policy of both should be the * mote the interests of 
_ the borrower. In Germany the, Jur economic have overcome this 
difficulty by establishing as a datijon to the ewarate institution a 
‘bank to transact the banking bv,»» ‘a Landschaften, to 
receive deposits and to advance nes in our ru: Lhe directors are 
__ the same, the general policy identicg market arachinery has in each 
_ case been adapted to the needs ofgairy pro@ent types of business. 
The difficulty, however, of launck ted acticProjects successfully at 
' One and the same time, helpful and y as they may be, makes 
- it advisable to establish the bank afi. mortgage institution. 
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At present provincial assistance would appear indispensable, if 
service is to be promptly or adequately rendered. The task of inaug- 
urating the whole scheme rightly devolves upon the provincial 
government. It should be prepared:— 

1. To pay expenses of organization. 

2. To provide certain guarantees for the mortgage association. 

3. To render assistance in the establishment of the bank at a 
later date. . 


CHAPTER VIIIL—EXISTING ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


The situation in Saskatchewan merits the most serious consider- 


ation. The conditions of our economic life, and particularly of our 
agricultural economic life, cannot longer pass unchallenged. In> 
a large measure the springs of our material progress must arise within ~ 


the borders of our own province. Hitherto our fortunes have 
depended too largely upon outsiders, who, naturally enough, have 
had their own interests to serve. It is eight years since we became 
a province and in that time we have accomplished much. We have 
laid the foundation of many provincial institutions. But much 
remains. We must at all hazards beget a provincial consciousness. 
We must promote the cohesiveness of rural life in our midst. We 
must in greater measure become masters of our fate and authors of 
our own policies. To accomplish this we need to co-operate and to 
apply ourselves to that type of’ agriculture where co-operation 
counts most. More diversified farming and better organization for 
purchasing and distributing will lead us far towards the solution we 
are seeking. To continue selling grain in the lowest market and 
buying supplies in the highest is only fatal. If the farmers unite, 
they can accomplish in other spheres what they have achieved in 
the elevator business—they can to a larger extent regulate the con- 
ditions of their own industry; and the result will not be simply 
economic. The benefits will extend to every department of our 
moral, social and political life. 


Up to the present wheat has been our chief product; and wheat 
is a world product, wz’, the price fixed at Liverpool, where world 
forces operate. Every intge against this wheat from local shipping 
points to Liverpool, froject tever may be its ultimate destination, is 
not only subtracted t,..4- “armer’s income, but is levied at points 
and under conditioy}, organizaal except for the operations of the 


farmers’ co-operatiVeynds to prov he farmer has absolutely no control. 


Our geographic of securing Places Saskatchewan farmers at the 
mercy of those whiag would sectansporting the wheat the farmers 
have laboured to pr. ye in the heart of a great continent, 
far from water trar 4 strictly go far, in fact, that our competitors 
in world markets jon in money nxzeption, a natural physical advan- 


tage which yields tant. ivantage per bushel of from 5 to 8 
cents. It is not dets.hed on ar We much, perhaps everything, to 
the building of railwa, , only contended that the cost of 


i 0. 5 v i oO 
transportation adds e0e cetionadlt the burdens that the farmers on 


the prairies must under», ~ eonditions bear. 
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It is not our intention in this connection to examine the merits Our relation to 
and defects of the Dominion tariff policy nor to investigate its ‘Re ‘it . 
suitability to the country as a whole. It is not even urged that a 
policy which is Dominion wide in its scope could possess the merit 
of special adaptation to the particular needs of this province. At 
present only one point is insisted upon—that tariff, as an actual 
fact, takes slight account of western agriculture; and the tariff will 
continue to impose its load upon the farmers, not because they desire 
it, but because our fortunes are determined by those who live 
outside our borders. 


What is true of transportation and the tariff is true as well of Our credit 
manufacturing, finance and banking. It is with the latter that we Benes ids 
are at present concerned. With the exception of two or three finan- without. 
cial institutions only recently established, and as yet too small to 
constitute an important exception, we have no financial 
institutions of our own. We do not furnish directors to the banks 

that operate in our midst. It is not in this connection alleged that 
the banks and loan companies have failed to provide credit facilities. 
Tt is not even suggested that they have encouraged speculation by a 
too indiscriminate granting of credit. It is only contended that we 
have had to depend upon the wisdom and sympathy of Winnipeg, 
Toronto and Montreal. The time may be far distant when this 
province will be independent of outside sources of supply for the 
funds necessary for its development and growth; but the time is 
already at hand to develop financial institutions with local provincial 
sympathies. We desire to supplement, not supplant, that which 
exists; for it is easy in a time of stress for the Corinthian columns 
of the metropolis to shut out from view the rude shacks of the 
_ prairie farmer. 


+ We have no need at this time to examine the whole economic Relation of 

_ environment of Saskatchewan agriculture. Still it has not escaped pee a 
us that in the solution of particular problems the task which con- 

- fronts us is at once larger and more complex than appears at first 

plush. In their essence the problems of our rural life are intimately 

interrelated. No solution can come to the question of agricultural 

~ eredits which has not, at the same time, arisen out of a serious study 

--of general, and more particularly of market problems. For this 

reason it is important to point out that the Commission on Agricul- 

tural Credit was associated with that on Grain Markets, and that 

a in the various centres of the province the general problems of grain 

growing, mixed farming and marketing were investigated at the 

3 same time as the question of Agricultural Credit. 

fet 


& Before endeavouring to indicate what may be at least a partial ae eer 
pr A 


big ae 


ss solution to the economic difficulties that confront our rural popula- 


tion, it will be helpful briefly to enumerate the more pressing among 
~ them: : 
Be 


1. The dependence of our economic life upon outsiders. 

2. Our location in relation to the export market for our 
principal farm products. 

3. The lack of cohesiveness in our rural life. 

4, The primitiveness of market arrangements for pro- 
ducts other than grain and dairy products. 

8. The absence of concerted action in the sale of products 
other than these. 
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6. The lack of even collective action in the purchase of 
farm supplies. 


7. Too exclusive devotion to grain growing. 


8. A tendency towards extravagance, especially in the 
purchase of implements, land and expensive sources of power. 


9. Relatively high rates of interest and short terms for 
mortgage and personal loans. 


10. The large amount of credit associated with the pur- 
chase of agricultural implements and farm supplies. 


11. The attractions in the past of real estate speculation 
in urban communities. . 


12. The lack of social atmosphere in rural districts. 


13. The enforced idleness during winter months in loeali- 
ties where only grain is grown. 


For much of this we have no remedy. We cannot alter the facts 
of geography, nor amend those handicaps which arise from physical 
conditions. It is not possible to bring this province nearer to the 
Great Lakes, though much may be gained from the route to Hudson 
Bay and something from the Panama canal. The tariff, as such, 
is a matter for the whole Dominion. We cannot, so long as we 


remain comparatively undeveloped, build up those great reserves of 


funds which come from thrift and which make cheap credit possible; 
but there is something that can be achieved. By concerted action 
and intelligent marketing we can eliminate at least some transporta- 
tion charges, and we can outline a rural policy that will broaden and 
deepen as the years pass by. That policy must be: While seeking to 
encourage in every way trade and markets with other provinces of 
the Dominion and countries of the world, and to reduce to a mini- 
mum the costs of transportation and other charges, before everything 


else to strive by every effort to foster such economic relations within 


the province, as will promote greater cohesiveness of rural life, yield 


to the producer a larger share of the returns from the products of . 


his farm, while at the same time cheapening the costs of such pro- 
ducts to the provincial consumer, and give to the people of this 
province a larger control over the conditions of their own material 
progress. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE SOLUTION IN THE LIGHT OF 
EXISTING CONDITIONS. 


The province is at the beginning of a new era. We have come 
in and possessed a goodly land—that has required enterprise and 
energy. Other virtues must henceforth be more largely called into 
play. Individual effort has been its reward and it has been abundant. 


Henceforth thrift and intelligent co-operation will play a greater | 


role than hitherto. In view of the changing conditons of our 
economic life, the Commission believe that a solution of our problems 
must be sought along two lines, which after all do not greatly diffe~: 


1. The spread of co-operative effort, especially at present, 
in the direction of selling and purchasing. 


| 
j 
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2. The fostering of financial institutions of our own, with 
syympathies for our own problems and control by our own 
people. 


1.—CO-OPERATION. 


The need of our agricultural life is closer organization. The 
farmer should be a cell in a rural organism. As it is, in his relation 
to every other industry he stands as an individual unit. He must 
accept low and give high prices because he acts only for himself and 
by himself. Between himself and his fellow farmers alone is there 
‘unrestricted competition, a competition from which he can expect 
only to suffer. But while agriculture is unorganized, every other 
industry is highly organized. Whereas tradesmen and dealers 
invariably possess among themselves understandings and a common 
policy, farmers have ever occupied too isolated a position and too 
detached a relation to invite or reward competition on the part of 
those who seek their trade. They do not act together sufficiently to 
induce sellers to lower, or buyers to raise, prices to secure a large 
block of business; and in this province their too exclusive devotion 
to grain production has fostered this aloofness from each other. 
The co-operative purchase of binder twine and the achievements of 
the Co-operative Elevator Company constitute splendid exceptions. 
But, with a larger measure of mixed farming, and its attendant 
greater compactness of settlement, the more uniform distribution of 
labour throughout the year, the consequent development of markets 
within the province itself, and the disappearance of the instinct to 
stake the success’of the whole farming industry on a single throw 
for which exclusive grain growing is responsible, the way would be 
clear for united action and for that success which the operation of 
co-operative creameries so happily foreshadows. At ‘present the 
urban Saskatchewan consumer buys butter from afar, and pays the 
cost of transportation, while at the same time some rural Saskatch- 
ewan producers (unnecessarily, in view of the government creamery 
policy) send as good or better butter outside the province and lose 
the cost of transportation. Co-operation in this matter and a dozen 


others would largely eliminate this double charge for transportation, 


would increase the profits of the producer, decrease the cost to the 
consumer and tend to bind our population into an economic whole. 


‘Agricultural co-operation has produced a rural rebirth in 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, Ireland and other lands. These countries 
have found the co-operative society rather than the joint stock com- 
pany suited to secure better prices for the sale of produce and the 
advantages of wholesale purchase of agricultural supplies. The 
reason is not far to seek. The profits of the latter belong to the 
‘shareholder who may or may not give his patronage to the company ; 


but the profits of the former belong to the purchaser according to the 


extent of his ‘dealings, and furnish a constant incentive towards 
fostering the development of the co-operative society. 
The chief advantages of co-operation as applied to agriculture 
may be briefly summarized :— 
1. Economies due to handling goods on a large scale, both 
in buying and selling. 
9. The elimination of multitudes of nonproductive 
middlemen. 
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3. Protection against adulteration and inferior articles 
and implements. 

4, A more intelligent study of market conditions and 
arrangements. 

5. Co-operation develops responsibility in, private and 
public life, makes for education in good citizenship, and trains 
men to act with prudence. 

6. Co-operation produces a more cohesive rural social 
life. 


In a powerful plea for the establishment of the rural community, 
George W. Russell, Editor of the Irish Homestead, declared to the 
American Commission at the Plunkett House, Dublin, July 15, 
1918: : 


“Tf this ideal of the organized rural community is accepted 
there will be difficulties, of course, and enemies to be encountered. 
The agricultural middleman is doubtless as powerful a person on 
the American continent as he is in this little island. He will rage 
furiously—he will organize all his forces to keep the farmers in 
subjection, and to retain his peculiar functions of fleecing the farmer 
as producer and the general public as consumers. Unless you are 
determined to eliminate the middleman in agriculture, you will fail 
to effect anything worth while attempting. I would lay down certain 
fundamental propositions which, I think, should be accepted without 
reserve as a basis of reform. First, that the farmers must be orgaa- 
ized to have complete control over all the business connected with 
their industry. Dual control is intolerable. Agriculture will never 
be in a satisfactory conditon if the farmer is relegated to the posi- 
tion of a manual worker on his land; if he is denied the right of a 
manufacturer to buy the raw materials of his industry on trade 
ierms; if other people are to deal with his raw materials, his milk, 
cream, fruit, vegetables, live stock, grain and other produce; and if 
these capitalist middle agencies are to manufacture the farmers’ 
raw material into butter, bacon, or whatever else; are to do all the 
marketing and export, paying farmers what they please on the one 
hand and charging the public as much as they can on the other 
hand. The existence of these middle agencies is responsible for a 
large proportion of the increased cost of living, which is the most 
acute problem of modern industrial communities. They have too 
much power over the farmer and are too expensive a luxury for the 
consumer. It would be very unbusinesslike for any country to con- 
template the permanence in national life of a class whose personal 
interests are always leading them to fleece both the producer and 
consumer alike. So the first fundamental idea for reformers to get 
into their minds is that farmers, through their own co-operative 
organizations, must control the entire business connected with agri- 
culture. There will not be so much objection to co-operative sale as 
to co-operative purchase by the farmers; but one is as necessary as 
the other. You must bear in mind, what is too often forgotten, that 
farmers are manufacturers, and as such are entitled to buy the raw 
materials for their industry at wholesale prices. Every other manu- 
facturer in the world gets trade terms when he buys. Those who 
buy, not to consume, but to manufacture and sell again, get their 
requirements at wholesale terms in every country in the world. If 
a publisher of books is approached by a bookseller he gives that book- 
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seller trade terms because he buys to sell again. If you or I, as 
private individuals, want one of those books we pay the full retail 
price. Even the cobbler, the carpenter, the solitary artist get trade 
terms. The farmer, who is as much a manufacturer as the ship- 
builder, or the factory proprietor, is as much entitled to trade terms 
when he buys the raw materials for his industry. His seeds, fertil- 
izers, ploughs, implements, cake, feeding stuffs are the raw materials 
of his industry, which he uses to produce wheat, beef, mutton, pork, 
or whatever else, and, in my opinion, there should be no differenti- 
ation between the farmer when he buys and any other manufacturer. 
Ts it any wonder that agriculture decays in countries where the 
farmers are expected to buy at retail prices and sell at wholesale 
prices? You must not, to save a row, sell the rights of farmers. The 
second proposition I lay down is that this necessary organization 
work among the farmers must be carried on by an organizing body 
which is entirely controlled by those interested in agriculture— 
farmers and their friends.” 


9.—THE FOSTERING OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF OUR OWN. 


The following features are characteristic of financial institutions phe es Gs 


which at present exist within the province: institutions. 
| 1. With two or three unimportant exceptions they are not 
controlled within the province. 

9. Being associations of lenders whose primary object is 
to secure profits, their interests in the final analysis are 
different from those of the borrowers. 

3. The extremely low rate of interest allowed on deposits 
does not afford an inducement for people to save or to invest. 

4. The great bulk of the funds used within the province 
is derived from sources outside the province. 

5. The same institutions do not furnish mortgage and 
personal credit. 


The following features should be characteristic of those finan- Features to be 
cial institutions, the primary object of which is public service :— sought. 


1. They should be controlled within the province. 


3 2. They should seek to serve both borrowers and lenders 
e alike. Associations of borrowers grouped together to furnish 
the most ample security and who stand collectively liable, 
would have as their first duty to keep the lenders safe and 
a as their primary object to secure credit cheaply. 


a 3. Profits should be reduced to a minimum, only sufficient 
to cover expenses of administration and to build up the 
necessary reserve fund. 


4, They should allow sufficient interest on deposits to 
encourage thrift and to induce people to invest safely. 


5. Though for a considerable time in the future the great 
bulk of the funds used within the province must be derived 
from sources outside the province, they should constantly aim 
to place the financial resources of our districts and our 
province, however meagre to begin with, primarily at the 
services of these districts and this province. 
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6. Though different institutions furnish mortgage and 
personal credit they should operate harmoniously and sympa- 


thetically. 
Security the To embody these principles in an institution in this province 
essential. is not impossible if regard be had to existing conditions and the 


laws of natural growth. In work of this nature we must hasten 
slowly, but we must hasten for even now debt is clinging like a 
millstone to the neck of many a homesteader and farmer on the 
prairie. Those who expect the touch of Midas will be disappointed. 
If we would build for the future we must build wisely. In the 
world of finance the corner stone is ever the same—security. The 
first and greatest commandment must be to avoid risk. They © 
greatly err, who, in their search for cheap money, seek only London 
and the marts of the world. The world of finance is like the King- 
dom of Heaven. The begining is within and at home. The only — 
basis for cheap credit is the security that cannot be questioned. 
Without that the farmers of this province cannot secure money at — 
favourable rates; with that they can challenge the money markets of 
the world. 


To begin at the bottom. It is clear that the individual farmer . 
needs money to bring forth the productive qualities of his land, but 
he cannot of himself offer a security that will attract investors at 
home and abroad. He can, however, become the unit cell of a vast 
system. He can go to his neighbours and say, “ At present the 
lender is in a position to dictate terms to borrowers. This can be 
reversed if we only safeguard the rights of the lender and recognize 
that the interests of both borrower and lender are the same. Let 
us stand together in this matter—let us be responsible for each other. 
The property we pledge will be more than sufficient to discharge the 
obligations we incur. But we must remember that we are offering a 

Maltecting commodity for sale—credit security, and to obtain what we desire 

liability. we must offer a quality that is unquestioned. Should one of us fail, 
the rest must stand in the breach. The very acceptance of a loan 
means the acceptance of an obligation to meet the annual instalment 
of interest and principal promptly. If we accept a loan of say 
$1,000 we must be liable not only for that amount but also for an 
additional amount, say $500, to cover a contingent loss either 
through the default of a fellow member or through any other cause. 
Before this collective liability could operate to our individual dis- 
advantage, the assets of that member who was responsible for the 
loss must first be taken. But as a loan could be, say only 40 per cent 
of the valuation of his property pledged, the probability of calling 
on us individually would be very small. In:any case we are safe- 
guarded in two ways. We shall admit to our group only those in 
whose integrity we can place the most ample confidence; and we 
shall approve of only those loans which we believe are for productive 
purposes and are calculated to leave the borrower in better shape 
after he received the loan than he was in before.” 


Proposed plan Here is the nucleus of our system—a local group of members 
outlined, jointly and severally liable for each other’s debt, and as a group, in 
due proportion with other similar groups responsible for the whole 
association. While those local groups are springing into existence 
in yarious parts of the province and are waiting to be approved 
and registered by a central commission, this commission should be 
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at work organizing, directing and inspiring. Though in the mean- 

time appointed by the government, which, as we shall see, in the 

early stages of this enterprise, has much at stake, it should ultimately 

be entirely chosen by representatives of these local groups. As soon 

as adequate machinery has been devised and some measure of success 

attained, the government should proceed gradually to efface itself 
and to allow the institution to proceed upon practically an independ- 
ent career. 


The central commission should be the controlling force. It 
should not be too large, else it will be cumbersome. It should repre- 
sent the locals but at the same time regulate their actions. As it 
must represent the institution before the outside world, and 
especially in the money markets, it should have the final voice in 

the acceptance of all loans, having the power to veto those approved 
by the locals but not the power to approve those vetoed by the locals. 
To keep this central commission in close and intimate sympathy with 
the whole rural constituency, there should be brought into existence 
another and larger body whose chief function should be advisory. 
Of this advisory board a part should be chosen by the annual general 
meeting of the association and the remainder might represent the 
Grain Growers’ Association, the Convention of Agricultural Societies, 
the Union of Rural Muncipalities, the Provincial Winter Fair 
Board, the University of Saskatchewan, and, perhaps, in the course 
of time, the agricultural co-operative societies of the province. 


Money should be raised by mortgage bonds, issued in small 
denominations, payable to bearer and bearing interest. They should 
be issued not against individual properties but against the total 
aggregate of properties pledged and to an amount not exceeding the 
aggregate of the loans advanced. Loans should be granted only for 
approved agricultural productive or improvement purposes, and care 
should be taken either by recalling the loan or in some other way, 
that the borrower adheres to the purpose for which the loan is 
granted. It is, of course, to be expected that neighbours, who are 
responsible in the event of a fellow member’s default, will keep a 


a 
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sharp eye on his use of that for which they too are liable. The 
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loans should cover a period of years, say from fifteen to thirty-five, 
and should be repaid in equal pryments covering both interest and 
principal. Provision should, however, be made whereby a borrower 
might repay at an earlier date if he felt so inclined. 


The aim should be to render credit cheap, not to secure profits. 
The borrower should be required to meet all legitimate expenses and 
provide for the perpetuation of the association by the creation of a 


a 
reserve fund. The reserve fund should increase indefinitely and 
) . 
ie 


serve as a guarantee against loss. 


Individuals and locals should remember that promptness is the 
quickest way to establish a reputation for security. Locals should, 
therefore, see that all obligations are met at due date. As we have 
already indicated, this is accomplished in Germany in a rather 
drastic manner. 

Better credit facilities can be provided. We desire to place the 
emphasis upon the word “ better.” for it is better credit rather than 
more credit that the farmers of this province need. Investigation 
indicates this clearly and the evidence of the farmers themselves 
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confirms it strongly. But to secure that better credit it is not 
enough to assail existing institutions. A constructive policy is 
essential. The conviction of the Commission after careful study is 
that the sober-minded farmers of this province realize thoroughly 
that the prime requisite in a progressive and constructive programme 
that will yield better credit is to provide security unquestioned and 
indisputable; security that is adequate, and, one might almost add, 
superfluous and unnecessary. But the thoughtful farmer who has 
addressed himself to these problems knows that in this matter no 
secrity should be regarded by the borrower as superfluous and 
unnecessary. He understands that it is just that precise factor in 
his security which his neighbour styles “ unnecessary,” which will 
render his mortgage bonds readily saleable at reasonable rates. It 
is in this way that from béing a mendicant for credit he becomes a 
merchant of security. The lender will seek him out, if the security 
he offers is, as Cesar’s wife should be, above suspicion; and in the 
scheme which this Commission suggests the security which the 
farmer will offer will be beyond reproach. Every mortgage bond 
will be secured, even after the period of government guarantee has 
expired, by the following provisions :— 


1. The aggregate of the bonds issued may not exceed the 
total amount of the mortgages placed. 


2. Mortgages will not be granted beyond a certain propor- 
tion of the value of the land estimated with the utmost care. 


3. The amount of debt will be constantly reduced by 
amortization. ‘ 


4. The restriction of the loan to productive or improve- 
ment purposes will operate constantly to increase the value of 
the security. 


5. The total amount of a perpetually increasing reserve 
fund, and all the property of the association, will be liable 
for all claims. 


6. In the final analysis the borrowers are collectively liable 
to an amount 50 per cent greater than the total amount of 
their loans to meet the claims of bondholders. 


Arising out of this sketch of our projected co-operative mort- 
gage association, some difficulties immediately present themselves: 


1. Who is to bear the expense of organization ? 


The Provincial Government may reasonably be expected 
to bear the cost of initial organization and, as well, the salary, 
during a period of say three years of that commissioner 
whom it designates managing commissioner. 


2. What is likely to be the farmer’s attitude towards the prin- 
ciple of collective liability ? 


This principle was thoroughly explained to the farmers 
of the province at the meetings of the Commission and was 
almost invariably heartily indorsed. It is a much more 
favourable arrangement than the ordinary partnership or the 
present system of store and implement credit, under which 
the merchant or dealer has to collect from those who pay the 
debts of those who will fail to pay; and in the co-operative 
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purchase of binder twine it has already been tried with marked 
success in many districts of the province. 


3. Where is the money to be obtained? 


. (a) Sources within the Province.—In any scheme, that 
seeks to be permanent, provision should be made for an 
increasing use of locall funds. By the sale of interest bearing 
bonds within the province, the resources of our own people 
are made available in the first instance for our own local 
needs. A growing number will welcome the opportunity to 
invest in bonds that yield a higher rate of interest than 
savings deposits, and at the same time are easily negotiable 
within the province. 


It is exceedingly difficult to form an accurate estimate of the 
amounts that might be available for investment or even for deposit 
within the province. At the present time, as the following table 
indicates, only about one-third of 1 per cent of the balances in the 
Post Office Savings Bank of ‘the Dominion comes from 
Saskatchewan: 


Statement of Balances in Post Office Savings Bank, Month by Month. § 
\ d 


1911. Canada. Saskatchewan. 
September.. .. . .. .. $43,259,218 $123,378 
WCtODeE SY wet ans ens 2 48,159,291 123,307 
November... .. . 43,051,991 118,666 
December... .. . 43,022,772 119,526 

1912. 

J anuary.. . 42,962,553 118,409 
Giepruary eli: « 42,769,594 116,397 
Marci i tale at's 43,563,764 111,133 
PAP ileta seen: 43,104,213 111,184 
UAV ales lok 42,792,297 114,613 
DUMGIe Ware aise, Tun oss 1 49,688,989 116,666 
Mii es | 42,696,799 121,366 
AMOUSEY drew e's. « 49,726,347 127,271 
September... .. . 42,661,908 132,928 
October. sis. 49,406,934 130,914 
November. . ’. 42,174,667 122,666 
December.. .. . 42,034,988 117,879 
1918. 
PAWNALY ad) ae 6» . 41,963,040 113,378 
Mepriarye: ss8e 4. ’ 41,751,241 112,020 
IMCS Cie, Becks 49,728,941 113,964 
Pein tet) | 42,189,244 116,170 
i as 41,938,210 120,321 
tines es 41,885,255 124,763 
duly). 49,027,632 127,519 
PO USt As nse 2) 8 42,125,880 ales alias. 


Information as to amounts on deposit in Saskatchewan was 
supplied by the general managers of only two of the chartered banks 
doing business in the province, and is therefore too incomplete to be 
of any value. 
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(b) Sources outside the Province-—F¥or a considerable 
time to come the larger bulk of the funds required must 
inevitably come from sources outside the province. Until the 
association has established its reputation it must offer a 
security that is known to the investing public. To begin 
with, it must be remembered, the association possesses prac- 
tically no assets, and, so far as the investing public. abroad is 
concerned, no financial standing. Large mortgage coporations 
which float mortgage bonds abroad possess both. To serve in 
their place the association must secure one or both of the 
two following privileges :— 


. The guarantee of the provincial government. 


This would be required only temporarily, till the associa- 


tion had established its reputation. Should this be employed, 
as seems likely to be necessary, it is proper that the amount 
of the government guaranteed bonds should be determined 
annually by agreement between the government and the associ- 
ation. 


. The inclusion of these mortgage bonds in the British trustee 


For the regulation of the investment of trust funds the 
Lords Commissioners of the British Treasury have approved 
certain investments and laid down certain conditions., The 
trustee list includes the securities of the overseas Dominions, 
India and certain Crown colonies. 


The following are the conditions :— 


1. The colony shall provide by legislation for the payment 
out of the revenues of the colony of any sums which may 
become payable to stockholders under any judgment, decree, 
rule or order of a court in the United Kingdom. 


2. The colony shail satisfy the Treasury that adequate 
funds (as and when required) will be made available in the 
United Kingdom to meet any such judgment, decree, rule or 
order. 


3. The colonial government shall place on record a 
formal expression of their opinion, that any colonial legisla- 
tion which appears to the Imperial Government to alter any 
of the provisions affecting the stock to the injury of the stock- 
holders, or to involve a departure from the original contract 
in regard to stock, would properly be disallowed. 


The securities of the Dominion of Canada have access to this 


So, also, have those of the various Australian States, Natal, 


the Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand, Newfoundland and India. The 
Australian States secured admission before they were constituted a 
commonwealth, while they were still individually in the colonial 
rdlation to Great Britain. This privilege the Province of Saskatch- 
ewan never possessed. Nor under clause 3 can our securities qualify 
for admission, for our constitutional arrangements do not contem- 
plate bringing our provincial legislation directly under the purview 
of the Imperial Government. Yet the injustice of according our 
securities an inferior status to those of Hong Kong seems evident. 
So far representations have proved unavailing. 
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-. Mr. Henry Wolff, the eminent authority on co-operative banking, 
writes: “ Why should not colonial land bonds be gladly accepted as 
good investments in Great Britain? It all depends upon the system 
upon which they are issued, and the safeguards observed to make 
sure that they represent good value.* * * Once land bonds could 
be made to find a market in the old country—which it is only 
reasonable to presume that they would—capital, which is, in the 
colonies, largely wanted for purposes of development, might be 
attracted in substantial sums from the United Kingdom.” 


OTHER SOURCES. 


(a) On the Continent—The market for co-operative Montgage bonds 
mortgage bonds on the continent at present must be acknow- °” ie gy 
ledged to be problematical. Such bonds from Denmark do 

find a ready market in Germany and are issued contemporan- 

eously in Hamburg and Copenhagen. Saxon bonds sell 
throughout the German Empire. But these are rather the 
exceptions. In some cases the boast, in others the complaint, 
is that these bonds sell at home where the security is best 
known. It can reasonably be expected that the salle of a 
Saskatchewan co-operative mortgage bond on the continental 
market belongs rather to the future than to the present. 


(6) In Canada.—Apart from direct investment in mort- Funds in 
gage bonds, which, it can be anticipated, if the rate of interest eer 
be sufficient, will take place on an increasing scale throughout 
the Dominion, it may be well to enumerate briefly the various 
funds, which, either themselves or those corresponding to 
them, are in other countries devoted to this purpose. 


H 


. Post office savings funds. (August, 19138, $42,125,880.) 


bo 


. Proportion of profits accruing to banks as a result of their 
privilege of issue. 


. Annuities funds. 


rae at 


3 
4. Direct grant from national government. 
5. Government savings bank funds. 

4, How is personal credit to be provided? 


Experience shows that mortgage business is different from 
banking business. But because the two branches of business 
are distinct is no reason why they should not be sympathetic. 
To secure this sympathy two features should be embodied in 
their relationship: 


(a) Those who direct the policy of one should direct the 
policy of the other as well. The scheme of the interlocking 
directorates, which has operated to the disadvantage of the 
public, can be made to work for the public benefit. 


- (b) That policy should be in the interests of the borrow- 
ing community. 


4 
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It is expedient, therefore, that the co-operative mortgage associa- Association 
tion, which is an association of borrowers, should itself establish a recipes) ka 
sister but independent institution to transact a regular banking ae ; 
business. The majority stock of this bank should be held by the 
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mortgage association, and the balance sold to agriculturists within 
the province. The provincial government should at the same time 
of the establishment of this bank render such assistance as will 
enable the association to control the bank in the interests of the 
agricultural industry. 


The bank should open branches in such centres as from a bank- 
ing point of view would be proper, and grant to locals of the mortgage 
association lines of credit for personal loans to its members. The 
officers of these locals should act as receiving agents for deposits for 
the bank, and, subject to the instructions of the bank, apply those 
deposits to personal loans up to the limit of the line of credit 
granted to the local by the bank. In this way the funds of every 
community would be available in the first instance for the needs of 
that community and the expense of transmitting funds would be 
reduced to a minimum. The various public and semi-public institu- 
tions of the province should be encouraged to transact their bank- 
ing business with this bank. The profits might be devoted to two 
objects: 

(a) To spread the activities of the bank throughout the 
province. 

(b) After the bank is well established their proportion of 
the profits should be handed over to the agriculturist share- 
holders. The portion paid to the mortgage association might 
be devoted to: 

1. The building up of a reserve fund. 
9. The paying of amortization instalments of out- 
standing debts. 


Nor should it be forgotten that no small part of the function of 
this bank should be to raise the rate of interest on deposits and thus 
to secure to those who have funds to deposit a more reasonable 
return for their money. 


5. Is the solution offered adequate or final. 


The Commission would particularly insist that the solution 
which it offers is a solution in the light of existing conditions, one 
that is practicable and calculated to afford relief. The system pro- 
posed possesses within itself elements of permanence and a capacity 
for expansion and growth. But the Commission would be lacking 
in candour did it fail to reiterate a conviction to which it gave 
expression in the introduction to this report: “ Agricultural Credit 
is a problem which cannot be solved by one borrower or one com- 
munity and perhaps not even satisfactorily by one province.” This 
is a nation-wide issue demanding a nation-wide policy. The adoption 
of Raiffeisen or Schulze-Delitzsch or other neighbourhood societies 


may not be immediately practicable, but these societies contain the — 


germ of a tremendous principle within their constitution, the prin- 
ciple of local cohesion. Through them, local resources are allowed 


to exert their fructifying influences. They stand:upon a solid basis — 


of security, the security of mutual confidence and control. 


In Europe these neighbourhood banks are through central organ- 
izations intimately associated with the banks of issue and serve for 
them as a species of gauge or financial thermometer. More signi- 
ficance is attached to the resources and needs of the local communi- 
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ties, the security at the base, than to the arbitrary, if honest policy of 

the director at the top. In Canada we pride ourselves on our 

centralized system of banking. In the face of severest criticism it 

does not stand condemned. It has a function to perform, and, on 

the whole, it has performed it fairly well. But it is not suited to the Present banking 
producing agriculturist. It is not calculated to respond to local ee 
needs and local sympathies. : 


In Quebec co-operative banks have been introduced. But condi- 
tions in Quebec are more like those in Europe than are conditions 
in any other part of the Dominion. . It will be long: before 
Saskatchewan resembles either Quebec or Europe. And yet these 
neighbourhood banks established on co-operative principles are the 
ultimate goal. They furnish the farmer the open account. They 
place agriculture upon a business basis. But they are possible only 
under two conditions: 


1. When the funds of the neighbourhood tend to be suff- 
cient for the economic needs of that community. 


2. When the resources of the local community are supple- 
mented by resources put at the disposal of that community 
by some strong central body. 


In Europe this assistance comes from banks of issue, savings Dominion must 

banks or governmental sources. In our country this should come ae 

from postal savings, the profits on note issues or the Dominion 

Government. It is a nation-wide issue, to supplement, not to sup- 

plant our banking facilities in the interests of agricultural credit. 

The solution offered by this commission is practicable. It will 

endure. But it does not solve the whole question of rural finance. 

That is a problem for the whole Dominion. 


CHAPTER X—RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That, inasmuch as in the experience of older communities co-operation 
cheaper agricultural credit is invariably associated intimately with should be 
other phases of agricultural co-operation, such additional legislation fostered. 
be enacted by the legislature and information and guidance provided 
by the government as will further facilitate on the part of the 
farmers of the province the establishment upon a sound basis of a 
system of local and central rural co-operative societies for purchasing 
and selling farm products and supplies. 


2. That legislation be enacted to provide for the establishment of Mortgage » 
a co-operative mortgage association for the raising of funds on eatin ee 
mortgage bonds and the granting of loans to farmers on mortgage formed. 
security for approved agricultural productive or improvement pur- 
poses only; such legislation to embody the features hereinafter 
mentioned. 
- 8 That the association be known as the Saskatchewan Co- Its constituent - 
‘operative Farm Mortgage Association and consist of a central com- Parts: 
mission, an advisory board, local associations, individual members 
and an annual general meeting. 


¥ 4. That the central commission consist of at least three members Central 

= s ission, 
Slothed with the necessary authority as the executive body ofthe eae 
association ; 
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(a) At the outset the government to appoint all members; 


(b) One of the members to devote his whole time to the 
work of the association as managing commissioner and to be 
the only salaried member of the commission; 


(c) As the association acquires financial standing and 
is able to dispense with the provincial guarantee in the 
marketing of its securities, the selection of commissioners to 
be gradually transferred to the association acting through 
its annual general meeting. 


5. That an advisory board of fifteen members be created to act :n 
an advisory capacity in relation to the commission; the members to 
be appointed part by the association acting through its annual 
general meeting and the remainder by such organizations and insti- 
tutions in the province as exist to promote agricultural betterment. 


6. That the individual members be borrowers admitted by vote 
of the local association into its membership, approved mutually and 
by the central commission and who lave paid the initial entrance 


fee of $10. , 


7. That each local association consist of at least ten members 5 
with a combined mortgage loan of at least $5,000, united on the i 
basis of joint and several liability, formed by mutual consent and 
with each member approved by the central commission. 


8. That the annual general meeting consist of representatives, 
one from each local association, 


9. That the first general meeting be not summoned and loans 
to individuals be not made until at least twenty-five local associations 
have been formed as provided in section seven by the central com- 
mission. 


10. That the liability of the individual member, whether as 
member of the local association or as member of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Farm Mortgage Association, in respect of any obliga-— 
tion incurred or losses suffered or in any other respect whatever, be 
limited to an amount not more than fifty per cent greater than the 
amount of his loan. 


11. That the liability of the several local associations to the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Farm Mortgage Association being the 
ratio of the aggregates of the mortgage loans of the members com-_ 
posing such associations. 


12. That all mortgage loans be issued on an amortization basis 
to cover a period of not less than fifteen, and not more than thirty- 
five years, with the option reserved to the borrower, upon three 
months’ notice being given or a bonus of three months’ interest being 
paid, of paying the whole or any part of the balance due in excess 
of the stipulated payment on any regular day of payment before the 
final; always provided that payments in excess of the regular payment 
shall not release the borrower from his obligation to meet promptly. 
his subsequent consecutive annual payments until the amount of his 
indebtedness has been discharged. 


13. That the funds required by the association for loans to its 
members be raised on mortgage bonds issued by the association and 
fully guaranteed by the provincial government, the amount of such 
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government guaranteed bonds to be determined annually by agree- 
ment between the provincial government and the association. 


14. That the association advance its funds to the borrower at a 
rate of interest which will include only the cost to the association of 
the money itself, the expenses of administration and provision for 
the creation of a reserve fund to provide such security and guarantee 
for the future issue of mortgage bonds as will in the course of time 
render government guarantees unnecessary and place the association 
upon a purely self-supporting basis. 


15. That loans be limited to 40 per cent of the central commis- 
sion’s valuation of the property to be mortgaged. 


16. That the provincial government make a grant of not less 
than $10,000 towards the expense of organizing the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Farm Mortgage Association and also pay the salary of 
the managing commissioner for at least three years. 


17, That the Saskatchewan Co-operative Farm Mortgage Asso- 
ciation establish ag soon after its foundation as is feasible a bank 
with headquarters within the province to conduct a regular banking 
business both through branches of its own and, wherever possible, 
with and through the locals and officers of the association: 


(a) Such assistance to be rendered by the provincial government 
at the time of the establishment of such bank as will enable the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Farm Mortgage Association to control 
it in the interests of the agricultural industry. 


18. That the schedule of land titles fees be so revised that, 
while not yielding any less revenue to the provincial treasury or 
causing specific services to be performed at a loss, they shall bear 
less heavily upon the homesteader whose land is encumbered at the 
time of the issuance of the patent therefor. 


19. That the representations which for some time past have been 
made by the government be continued through the proper channels 
to the Lords Commissioners of the British Treasury to include the 
securities of the Province of Saskatchewan and securities guaranteed 
by the provincial government in the British trustee list. ; 


20. That the provincial university be asked to furnish either by 
regular classes or through its extension department or otherwise such 
instruction as will provide a knowledge of accounting methods and 
disseminate throughout the province an adequate acquaintance with 
eo-operative principles. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


J. H. Hasuam, Chatrman. 
Cuas. A. DUNNING, 
Epmunp H. OLIvEr. 
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APPENDIX No. 382. 


CREDIT. 
(Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Inteligence, October, 1914.) 
WORK OF THE SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSTITUTES IN 1918. 


Sources: Banco Di Napoli, Cassa Di Risparmio, Credito Agrario. Relazione 
sulPesercizio 1913. (iBank of Naples, Savings Bank, Land Credit Department. Report 
for the year 1913.) Naples, 1914. Banco di Sicilia, Rendiconto del Consiglio 
d@’Amministrazione sulservizio del credito agrario e biiancio consuntivo, esercizio 1913. 
(Bank of Sicily, Report of the Board of Management on the Agricultural Credit Ser- 
vice and Balance Sheets for 1918.) Palermo, A. Giannitrapani, 1914. 

In this article we intend to give a short account of the work done in 1913 by the 
special Agricultural Credit Institutes, that is to say, by the institutes, for the most part 
regional in character, authorized by special laws for this class of credit work. The 
most important of these laws are those of July 7, 1901, authorizing the Savings Bank 
of the Bank of Naples to do agricultural credit business in the provinces of Southern 
Italy and the Island of Sardinia, and of March 29, 1906, instituting a department at 
the Bank of Sicily for the grant of agricultural credit. We may also mention the laws 
of December 21, 1902, March 31, 1904, and June 25, 1906, respectively for credit in 
Latium, Basilicata, Calabria, ete. 

The fundamental principle of this legislation is the distribution of credit to 
farmers, not directly, but through local institutes, preferably through those of co-oper- 
ative form (rural and agricultural banks, agricultural consortiums, etc.), therefore 
styled intermediary organizations. 

Exception is only made for those communes that have no local institutions or none 
inspiring confidence or activity working: in these, loans may be granted to the 
farmers directly. ; 

The agricultural credit institutes, consequently, carry on an active propaganda in 
favour of the foundation of intermediary organizations and strive to ensure their good 
working by means of the distribution of model rules, instruction in bookkeeping and 


inspections. Besides this, in order the better to attain this end, the Department of’ 


Agriculture, in accordance with the above laws, every year opens prize competitions 
among the co-operative societies. The agricultural banks, large numbers of which 
have been lately founded in the south and in the Islands, of the same legal character 
and economic form as the rural banks, owe their origin to the special agricultural 
credit laws above referred to. 


51.—THE SAVINGS BANK OF THE BANK OF NAPLES AND THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
AT THE BANK OF SICILY. 


The agricultural credit business done by the two Southern Banks appreciably 
increased in 1913, as is seen from the following figures: 


Years. Bank of Naples. Bank of Sicily. 
Tree frs. 

OO Spee es aia erode) hme cweg tsa 4,823,440 9,192,298 

A ODOR an ee ee eae eee Ar sae Stee Die 4,061,269 

[OVO yc, ee ey eS 3 ee eee se0 ar 7,119,720 

101% 3. BS BR ee Sale ieee Oboes 9,137,972 

191 Di Oe a EF Sa Rilo ous 12,039,391 


ca Ae a en Ot ae Pam eT EIR RSC A 15,628.632 
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_ The advance is especially observable in the case of the Bank of Sicily: Sicilian 
agriculture finds in this large increase of capital no inconsiderable assistance in its _ 
economic and technical development, which also stimulates the various forms of agri- 
cultural co-operation. 

Passing on to a more detailed consideration of the work done by the two banks 
in 1913, we find in the first place that the number of the intermediary institutes of the 
Bank of Naples continues to increase; and indeed from 1,750 in 1911 they increased to 
1,855 in 1912 and 1,963 in 1913; however, the number of these considered “ good,” 
which, that is to say, may be depended upon for credit, only increased in the above 
three years from 868 first to 938 and then to 1,044; the increase in 1913 was almost 
entirely among the agricultural banks; of the 1,044 good institutes, 1383 (amongst them 
124 people’s banks) also are accredited to the Bank for purposes of ordinary discount 
_ business. 

The good institutes are divided as follows: ears and rural banks, 313; 
Sardinian monti frumentari, 288; people’s banks, 160; agricultural consortiums, 126; 
agricultura! loan banks, 115; savings banks, 16; mutual aid societies, 9; mo ti 
frumentari, 8; independent provincial agricultural credit banks, 6; agricultural credit 
societies, 3 

But only some of the good institutes are entered on the agricultural register; at 
the end of 1913, 633 were so registered for an amount of 22,933,600 frs. (Amongst 
these 150 people’s banks for 7,183,000 frs., 87 agricultural consortiums for 6,676,500 
frs., and 199 agricultural and rural banks f6i 6,083,000 frs.) 

The operations conducted by the Bank of Naples in 1913, not including renewals, 
amounted to 13,034,341 frs:. 5,857,385 frs. provided out of its own funds, and 7,176,955 
frs. out of the funds of the provincial banks. Altogether its rediscount transactions 
amounted to 10,347,107 frs.; it made direct loans to the amount of 865,646 frs., and 
directly discounted bills to the amount of 1,821,588 frs. 

The total amount of the business done in the twelve years exceeds 60,000,000 frs., 
of which about 36,000,000 frs. was done through agricultural, consortiums and 12,000,- 
000 frs. through agricultural banks. The total bills and acceptances at the end of 
1913 amounted to 7,884,069 frs. 

Last year, both for its own business and for that of the provincial banks, the 
savings bank of the Bank of Naples maintained the rate of interest of 34 per cent on 
operations (for rediscounting and direct discounting) with the intermediate institutes, 
and 4 per cent on loans granted directly to farmers; the intermediary institutes, in 
their turn, lent at rates varying from 33 to 6 per cent, and for the most part at 5 and 
54 per cent. 

According to the object of the loans, the credits in kind granted to the farmers 
by means of rediscount operations and direct loans were distributed as follows: 


1.—Loans with Legal Preference. 


Noy) ve Frs. 
NRPS E STO crea he ae he Ried Geta atay al euteae 616 366,771.60 
eMart eV AtlOTi ss %!-, 44) ac. ets eon ues so Yu 8 2,272,524.39 
MA EEA dice ean Pls oo olay, ee cosine OU Poke ORES 1,262,312 .73 
MAMAAUTO <1 5 4 y isliey ae a tum. eee 560,028.44 
$ Ree onrontogainic ne aes whiny eee eee 325,790.19 
MT food for MetAYers. <6) es oe oe ne oe, Gee 26 5,614.50 
Silvia FiOS | PUTPOSESa:- 2 < fee ob) o's) aie eve wigied eee 1,064,846 .08 


17,345 5,862,887 .93 
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9—Loans without Preference. 


No. Frs. 
Rorlaree livestock... 2 a. + Gare ee eee 1,096,351 .98 
Ge teaTiAll ALVOStOCK: «fn ys, <aay halen See 492 163,312.60 
SETTACHINIGLY sn. .0 0-5 oied oS, boop ieeergel gee ea 479 167,933 .48 
ee farm implements.’ .,s-)-le.csa> ter sea ees 26,463 .07 
Sealed StOCK ~s. a wm teacwe Maco aE ee of 31,051.80 
“ various purposes... .. -. «6 ++ ++ 2+ + 38 30,915.80 


4,659 2,516,028 .72 


3-—Loans with Preference by Agreement. 
Wor laree livestock. 7 141.2. «cae eee 5 10,000-00 


4—Loans on Deposit of Agricultural Produce. 


it Cerealss © 22 inci hs 8.059 tae 310 2,749,235 .80 
SOPOT: eee ae Se na. eek Oeee cae ed eee 15 70,600.00 
Bees: aman DE |e ae 1 4,000.00 


326 2,823,855 .80 
The loans with legal preference represent 52-29 per cent of the total credit 
granted to the farmers; those without preference, 22-43 per cent; those with preference 
by agreement, 0-09 per cent; and those on deposit of agricultural produce, 25-19 per 
eent. 


Of the loans, 13,409 for 5,421,851 frs. (48-35 per cent) were granted to proprietors — 


working their own farms; 299 for 65,633 frs. (0-59 per cent) to tenants on long lease; 
$29 for 158,409 frs. (1-41 per cent) to metayers or tenants paying rent partly in kind, 
and 8,298 for 55,566,860 frs. (49-65 per cent) to tenant farmers. 

The direct discount given was in 191 cases on 1,382,570 frs. for collective pur- 
ehases; in 10 cases on 332,280 frs. for collective sales, and in 33 cases on 106,738 frs. 
to make up the capital of the intermediary organizations; almost all on the proposal 
ef agricultural consortiums and land banks. ‘ 

The total credit granted out of the funds of the Savings Bank of the Bank of 
Naples and the Provincial Banks was distributed as follows among the various 
provinces :— 


Provinces. Amount—Frs. 
Piaoein vat wshitie inthis lie ae ee I, Ke Ae FeO 2006 ae 
Aguila: Laluditehidiat oh oe Ane. 22 EUS SUE GY GO aiare 
1 Teac ree MG Fall ae Mes gic oC OI ARRAS DVO 56.5 
Og Ap ho fick wo le ti at eke oy etal Oe me eat al es weUne oh eee O teemrs 
Casereae Sek Ce ay A, esta x8 a epee 866,144.85 
LEE eR ee Meee tee Re Shen ote avetleg sat ioe ate ee 655,240.99 
SEEN oo. Pei Aas crete cL SOE ces ee ee 558,772.92 
| RON aan COMES A eae fede eg eRe eat car a 431,960.00 
Wa Paar ato... Lede: cohen tee ere Met Ebel Gane ae 302,090.00 
Sree ran eth 5c tree sags es Sia Stee ia. le 283,871.07 
Fe Ta sores a eck a aN. S iateo Shs haley bik tae ved og eee ea 261,738 .48 
ER ES, oo siee son sow Sonn od Gee OOO 00608 
aio PASSO. Sets xe aise ea sce or Fhe Se 246,751.34 
TE tet ge IS 8 Oa me ple ki 196,706.26 
tetra ee eres Se ea. ee Eee a 108,335.51 
AN GVOLTO nc be ag we os See pe ees 106,896.50 
Gesenza. Pema, nie e ene wee ee tee ee 70,745.00 
Pvellanioics, «ccs oreo toro wie td: aa ae ae tee 48,694.35 


otal sk snc Sie coke ee iste ae cea ae eg a eee 
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The intermediate organizations accredited to the Bank of Sicily increased in 
number in 1913 from 275 to 323. This large increase is due to the active propa- 
ganda of the Institute; the large majority (255) are societies of collective title; 303 
institutes have the form of co-operative societies, and of these 130 are agricultural 
co-operative societies for production and labour. The entries in the agricultural 
register increased in 1918 from 14,882,000 frs. on December 31, 1912, to 17,880,218 frs. 
on December 31 of the ensuing year. 

The work of the bank shows a new and magnificent advance: 48,712 operations 
were conducted for the amount of 15,628,632 frances; with the increase of the inter- 
mediate organizations, the amount of the operations conducted with private individuals, 
once so important, has been reduced to an inconsiderable minimum (51 operations, 
for 8,475 francs); those conducted with intermediate institutes were 48,661 for an 
amount of 15,620,157 (rediscount operations to the amount of 18,374,781, and direct 
discount operations to that of 2,245,376 francs). 

The direct and indirect loans may be classified as follows in relation to their object: 


Number. Amount. 


Operations. Frs. 
I. For seeds, manure, anticryptogamie  sub- 
stances, cultivation and harvesting.. .. .. 46,122 12,127,996 
Pet ior mvc (OUAC my) Gow ae hk Bek wos s adhe sane OATH: 12127305 
TITAN OPY tenuate nara. .tie ola ‘acal gus ase hd a's gs 37,750 
SM AUT eLID CMON ER a ul ainc. al Sick cere: aver. 4 1 3,000 
EECCA ES LOCK ere I Sia ee. cule Ss Ate ek 5 1,625 
III. For direct discount to the intermediate organ- 
izations, for distribution to members.. .. 144 720,871 
For collective purchases... 6... -.. ss os 48 130 783,161 
Cm pavinenttOr CATES... 6.56 2 sels Wee Tt 582,280 
BOG VANCESHOM SDLOdUCO.. 6.) s-te ene os 26 159,063 


As regards the condition of the borrowers, the operation may be divided as fel- 
lows :— 


Operations Amount 

Number frs. 
AeaWOMnOldGradame Re teks cic. cele cues he, oe SUED 6,205,593 
Menante omlong leases... .6i<-.0 .< 26 ee we ve gl 128 328,298 
claves I Ce en Gh ow hoes Sane 72008 433,796 
en wiE CATICESN ls fade il ns ee we sce eae ee 24,840 6,415,571 


1. The number of the members of the intermediate organizations of the Bank of 
Sicily on December 31, 1913, was 50,178; the capital of the members with unlimited 
liability was 223,145,847 frs., and the capital of the institutes themselves 3,707,158 fre. 

The various provinces shared as follows in the total amount of credit granted in 


1913 :-— 

Provinces. Amount, frs. 
al oascotial oh. a Ae Seal ae as) oe eee 0 ioe 
ee he) Oe ii orca Ss. 5 See Seemed eeeUO er aeLe 
Trapani.... da Pees 2,776,627.12 
Gireentie cue. > so jo '.< 2,206,509.95 
Caltagirone .. . 1,752,162.91 
Syracuse....... 1,592,745.07 
Catania... 956,710.54 

iF Gaeta re iste eds hee elem ees 368,800.96 

ata L's, aciscteauan: «ate oe a ARS Ses Poo nee 15,628,631.71 
ee Ee eS eee 
5 1 Riccardo Bachi’s Annual “ L’Italia BHeonomiea,”’ 
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The interest charged on loans by the Agricultural Credit Department of the Bank 
of Sicily in 1918 was 4 per cent; that demanded from their members by the inter- 
mediary organizations was generally 6 per cent. 


52.—OTHER SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSTITUTES. 


The figures for the operations conducted in 1918 by the other special agricultural 
credit institutes working in Italy are shown in the following table.t. In order to make 
it more complete, we have included also those given above for the Banks of Naples and 
Sicily. E 

In 1913, therefore, the special agricultural credit institutes lent the Italian farm- 
ers about 40,000,000 frs., 9,000,000 frs. more than in 1912. 


Se eee 


1 Riccardo Bachi’s Annual “ L’Italia Economica.” 
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APPENDIX No. 33. 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE. 


By G. Haroip Powe tu." 
(University of California Agricultural Experiment Station, Circular No. 128.) 


Eprror’s Norr.—This circular is evidently a general concise statement of the 
principles of co-operation which are discussed in detail and applied to different kinds 
of co-operation in the author’s larger work “Co-operation in .Agriculture,” 1912 
(350 pages), reviewed in the June, 1914, number of “The Bulletin of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Intelligence,” page 426. 

The co-operative organization differs fundamentally from the capital stock cor- 
poration conducted for profit. A capital stock corporation for profit is organized to 
return an earning and a profit on the capital used in the business. The basis of 
administration, control and the distribution of earnings is the capital invested in the 
undertaking. 

Tn a co-operative organiaztion, the basis of control is the membership, where each 
votes equally irrespective of the volume of his business; though the basis of control 
is often made the product of the members, where each votes in-proportion to the 
volume of business contributed while the earnings in either case, if they occur, are 
returned to the member in proporation to the volume of business he transacts 
through the organization. .The basis of the co-operative organization is men; of the 
capital stock corporation, money. Capital cannot co-operate; products cannot co-oper- 
ate; only men can co-operate. When the degree of co-operation of a member is 
measured by the capital or the volume of business contributed, then the members 
as men are not co-operating; either capital or a product is the basis of co-operation 
through the member as a medium. 


CONFUSION IN THE USE OF THE TERM “ CO-OPERATION.” 


There is much confusion in the use of the term “co-operation” as applied to 
agricultural efforts. It is commonly applied to any group of farmers who associate 
themselves together. They may organize as members of a voluntary incorpor- 
ated association of individuals; or an incorporated capital stock association 
to handle farm crops for profit or for other purposes, or as non-profit corporations 
without capital stock. In California, for example the term is applied to both profit 
and non-profit corporations organized to handle farm products, whether organized and 
controlled by the producers themselves, or by others. In other parts of the 
country, the same uncertain use of the term is applied to various kinds of agri- 
cultural movements. The term needs to be defined by the federal and state statutes. 
It is believed that its use as applied to business organizations in agriculture should 
be restricted to incorporated associations, societies, exchanges, or agencies which are 
formed exclusively for the benefit of the members; whose voting power is based on 
equality of membership; whose membership is confined exclusively to active producers, 
the membership ceasing to exist when the producer withdraws from the organization, 
and whose earnings are distributed on the basis of the product, rather than on the 
capital contributed by each member, after a fair rate of interest is paid for the use 
of capital actually employed in the business, if any, and other overhead charges are 
deducted. A co-operative organization, therefore, is not a corporation in which the 


1General Manager of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange; Former Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry and Former Pom ologist in Charge Fruit Transportation and 
Storage Investigations, United States Departm ent cf Agriculture. 
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capital is contributed primarily in order that it may earn a profit; nor one composed 
of producers and non-producers; nor one in which the producer’s product is handled 
by a corporation for the benefit of the stockholders rather than for that of the mem- 
bers; nor one in which the membership is not under the control of the organization; 
nor one in which the members do not actually control the organization. It is an 
association of farmers who unite in an effort to handle their common interests through 
an agency which is controlled by them, on the principle of an industrial democracy, 
_ and exclusively for their benefit. 


FORMS OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


A co-operative association may be incorporated as a capital stock corporation 
or as a non-profit corporation without capital stock. If formed as a capital stock 
corporation it may still be legally co-operative if the laws under which it is formed 
permit the members to manage its affairs along co-operative lines, or if the statute 
provides the method of voting, the method of transferring stock, the limitation of 
membership and the distribution of earnings according to co-operative principles. 
There has been little effort by the states to enact laws that will permit the organi- 
zation of purely co-operative associations of farmers. It is, therefore, impossible 
in most states for an association to be formed than can operate securely along 
co-operative principles, though as a matter of fact many associations so formed do, 
by the consent of the stockholders, actually operate co-operatively. 


A STOCK CORPORATION NOT THE FORM FOR A CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION. 


The stock corporation as defined by the statutes of most states is not the form 
under which to incorporate a farmers’ business organization, though most of the 
so-called co-operative associations have been incorporated under the stock corpora- 
tion statutes. The stock corporation laws have been enacted primarily to meet the 
needs of capital, not primarily for the benefit of those who may use the facilities of 
the corporation. The membership in such organizations is not under legal control, 
because the right to sell the stock is a legal incident of its ownership. A stockholder 
may sell his farm and continue to be a stockholder in a stock corporation, and still 
have the right to examine the affairs of the association, or he may sell his stock to 
some one who is not interested in the organization, or who may even be antagonistic 
to it:-or he may withdraw his membership and still remain a stockholder. There 
is no legal way by which the stock, and therefore the control of the corporation, 
ean be confined to. the membership after the stock has once been issued, unless the 
association is able to take over the stock and hold it as a trustee, until it can be 
re-sold to a member. Neither is the voting power of the stockholders under control 
in a stock corporation, because the voting power is generally proportional to the 
number of shares held by each stockholder. 
As a matter of fact most of the so-called co-operative associations of the country 
have been incorporated as capital stock corporations in the absence of other statutes 
under which they could be incorporated and many of them operate by mutual agree- 
"ment expressed in the articles of incorporation, or in the by-laws, on strictly co-opera- 
tive principles; others vote in accordance with stock ownership, fix a maximum 
amount of stock to be owned by any member and apportion the stock on the bearing 
acreage of the members, but make no profits on capital. These organizations usually 
provide that a withdrawing member shall offer his stock to the association before 
he can sell it outside, a provision that is useless if the association is not able to take 
- it over. 
Fe They may provide also that all the earnings shall be returned to the members pro- 
4 rated on the business transacted by each after interest is paid on the capital invested 
and other overhead charges are deducted. The stockholders may vote equally by 
be agreement and the capital ‘nvested may be paid only a fair rate of interest for its use. 
E 


* 
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The difficulty in such organizations lies in the fact that some of the conditions to 
which they agree are not, in case of trouble, enforceable in the courts, and the organi- 
zation ceases to be co-operative when the stockholders desire for any reason to exercise 
their legal privileges along non-co-operative lines. 

As a result of organizing a so-called co-operative association under the usual 
stock corporation laws, many of these organizations often pass into the hands of non- 
producers or of rival interests, following the withdrawal of members through the sale 
of farms and the sale and transfer of stock; or a partial control may be held by dis-: 
satisfied stockholders who have withdrawn as members. 


NON-PROFIT CORPORATIONS, 


In other states, especially in California, the statute provides for the incorporation, 
organization, management and co-operation of agricultural, non-profit associations 
which do not have capital stock and whose business is not carried on for profit. These- 
‘ associations issue certificates of membership to each member but the membership 
cannot be transferred or assigned to any other person, nor is the purchaser of a pro- 
perty of a member entitled to membership by virtue of such purchase. In such asso- 
ciations the basis of voting and the control of the membership is subject to rules made 
by the association. These associations may accumulate a capital with which to trans- 
act business though the capital is not in the form of a paid-in capital stock. It may 
be accumulated pro rata from the proceeds of the shipments of the members, or in 
any other way agreed to by the members. 

In Nebraska co-operation has been defined and given a legal status. The law says, 


for the purpose of this Act, the words “co-operative company, corporation, or asso- — 


ciation”? are defined to mean a company, corporation or association which authorizes 
the distribution of its earnings in part or wholly, on the basis of, or in proportion 
to, the amount of property bought from or sold to members, or of labour performed, or 
other service rendered to the corporation. It differs from the general incorporation 
law of Nebraska by providing that every co-operative corporation has the power “ to 
regulate and limit the right of stockholders to transfer their stock; and to make by- 
laws for the management of its affairs; and to provide for the distribution of its 
earnings.” : 

In Wisconsin, a law was passed in 1911, chapter 368, laws of 1911, which pro- 
vides for the formation of a “ co-operative association, society, company or exchange, 
for the purpose of conducting agricultural, dairy, mercantile, mining, manufacturing 
or mechanical business on the co-operative plan.” It “ may buy, sell, and deal in the 
product of any other co-operative company heretofore organized or hereafter organ- 
ized” as a co-operative association. The law provides that “no stockholder in any 
such association shall own shares of a greater par value than one thousand 


dollars . . . . . or be entitled to more than one vote.” It provides that the 


directors shall apportion the earnings, subject to revision by the association at any 
time, “by first paying dividends on the paid-up capital stock not exceeding six per 
centum per annum, then setting aside not less than ten per centum of the net profits 
for a reserve fund until an amount has been accumulated in said reserve fund equal 
to thirty per centum of the paid-up stock, and five per cent thereafter for an educa-. 
tional fund to be used in teaching co-operation, and the remainder of said net profits 
by uniform dividend upon the amount of purchase of shareholders and upon the 
wages and salaries of employees, and one-half of such uniform dividend to non- 


sharholders on the account of their purchases, which may be credited to the account | 


of such non-shareholders on account of capital stock of the association; but in pro- 
ductive associations such as creameries, canneries, elevators, factories, and the like, 
dividends shall be on raw material delivered instead of on goods purchased. In 


case the association is both a selling and a producing concern, the dividends may be 


on both raw material delivered and on goods purchased by the patrons.” The law 


~ 
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provides that no corporation or association doing business for profit shall be entitled 
to the use of the term “ co-operative” as part of its corporate or business name unless 
it has complied with the provisions of the Act. 


FURTHER DIFFICULTIES IN THE STOCK CORPORATION FORM OF ORGANIZATION. 


One of the common difficulties in a so-called co-operative association formed as a 
stock corporation results from the payment of dividends on the paid-in capital above 
a fair interest for the use of the capital, especially where the capital con- 
tributed by the members is not proportional to their individual shipments. The 
tendency in such organizations is to pay high dividends on the stock. The stock- 
holders generally demand an unusual earning on the capital contributed. They 
acquire the dividend habit. They deduct an amount from the proceeds from the 
product of all members, or from the earnings of the company, to pay the dividend, 
before returning the proceeds to the growers. In some fruit growers’ organizations, 
dividends of 20, 30 or even 50 per cent have been paid on the capital stock. 

The difficulty over the payment of dividends usually arises with a member who 
is a small stockholder and at the same time a large shipper, or when a stockholder 
-ceases to be an important shipper. A grower becomes dissatisfied when he realizes 
that the payment of a profit to capital, whether taken from the proceeds of his fruit, 
wor made as an earning on his purchases, are’ used to enrich a stockholder who has 
‘money invested in the corporation, but who has not contributed to its success except 
in the original investment. Another source of trouble in the stock corporation is 
‘that the grower becomes dissatisfied after receiving a liberal dividend on his stock, 
if the business condition of the organization does not warrant its continued payment. 
In the citrus industry these difficulties have usually been avoided by paying no 
dividends on the capital, or at least a dividend not in excess of the customary rate 
-of interest. 

A farmers’ organization that has been organized under the usual stock corpora- 
tion laws, is on an uncertain foundation, not alone from the lack of control of the 
‘membership, but also because of the conflict between the capital and the product of 
the members whenever the proceeds derived from the latter are reduced to pay an 
unusual rate of interest on the capital contributed. 

There are many so-called co-operative organizations (shrewdly formed) that 
‘make an earning for the corporation on the product of the grower by retaining the 
control of the facilities through which the erowers’ fruit is handled. The packing 
houses may be controlled by the organizers and a large dividend paid out of the 
proceeds of the product on the capital invested. The purchase of supplies may con- 
‘tribute a profit, low grade supplies may be sold at the price of high grade material, 
and profits may be made in many other indirect ways. An organization that pays a 
profit to capital from the growers’ product, either from the use of packing facilities 
or for any other service, is not co-operative. It is a stock corporation, operating for 
the grower for profit on capital, while a co-operative organiztion is operated by the 
producers wholly for their own benefit, the benefits being pro-rated on the use which 
+the member makes of the organization. 


A CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION MUST SPRING FROM NECESSITY. 


A co-operative organization of farmers must be founded on economic necessity 
“Gf it is to be permanently successful. The reason for its existence must lie in some 
‘vital service which it is expected to perform if it is to have strength enough to live 
in the face of the competition to which it will instantly be subjected. It must com- 
pete with existing organizations and this competition will be directed towards 
_elminating it; it will be viciously attacked; every conceivable form ot misrepresen- 
tation will be levelled against it; the officers will be attacked by insidious rumours 
“concerning their ability or integrity; the banks, especially in the newer sections, 
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may be controlled by competitors, and may refuse to furnish the necessary credit; | 


and every weapon known to competition, either legitimate or disreputable, will be 
used to put it out of business. 


The average producer is not a business man, nor is he skilled in the arts of com- — 
petitive business. He is naturally a strong individualist. He is slow to delegate — 


authority over his affairs to any one, and when he is face to face with the skilful 
arguments of those who aim to break the organization and keep him working as an 
individual, he is likely to weaken and finally leave the organization unless he had 
felt the effect of hard times, a helplessness arising from a combination of those who 
buy or sell his products, excessive freight, or commission charges or other forms of 
oppression. It is an historical fact that the investment of the farmer must have 
been threatened by existing conditions before he has been able, in the past, to over- 
come his individualism sufficiently to work with his neighbours in co-operative work. 
The country is strewn with the wrecks of co-operative organizations that were born 
prematurely and which died by the wayside, because the farmer himself deserted in 


the first real conflict with the established agencies that have handled his business. — 


Co-operation, to be successful, must be founded not only on economic necessity, but 
it must grow through gradual evolution. It must have a small beginning and grow 
in strength through experience step by step, rather than by leaps and bounds. The 
fundamental mistake that is being made in many localities is to form a farmers’ 
organization all at once on the plan of an organization that has taken years to 
develop. The plan may be sound but a co-operative organization can only succeed 
when given the unflinching support of the members who through years of experi- 
ence have acquired an appreciation of the fundamentals that underlie a successful 
association of this kind. The success of any organization depends on its members,. 
not on its form. 


THE MEMBERSHIP IN A CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION. 


The membership in a co-operative organization should be confined exclusively to- 
those who are producers and who, as producers, use its facilities. The members 
should be acquainted and have confidence in each other. It should never include: 
those who contribute capital alone to it. Many organizations are formed by bankers, 
fruit dealers, or others who promote an organization for the purpose of making a 
profit from it. They may be formed in good faith by business men who realize the 
value of the co-operative movement and who are willing, as a service, and not for 
profit, to furnish the capital for its organization. The need for such an organization 
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must spring from within, from the necessity of the industry, and not from a desire © 


of a commission merchant, a broker, or of an ambitious manager who sees an oppor- 
tunity of capitalizing the co-operative movement for his personal benefit. There 
are many organizations of the latter type that masquerade under the co-operative 
banner, but which are formed, managed, and controlled either directly or indirectly 


by those who make a profit on the packing organizations, on the sale of fruit, on the — 


purchase of supplies, on railroad claims or trade rebates, or in other indirect ways. 
Such organizations are always kept prominently before the growers as co-operative, a 
situation which, when it exists, is almost prima facie evidence that the co-operative 
features are for the benefit of a few, rather than for all the members. 

Membership in a co-operative organization should carry with it a responsibility 
on the part of the member strong enough to carry it through adversity of every kind. 
To feel this responsibility, the member must, of course, feel the necessity for the 


organization; he must feel he is a part of it; that the organization is his, developed — 


and managed to promote and protect his interests. If the association is formed by the 
members to meet their economic needs, this feeling of responsibility pervades the 


membership, but if the association is formed to promote the welfare of the officers or 


any other class of people, or if financed by well-meaning people who really desire its 


ae an association cannot depend on the loyalty of its members in time of 
adversity. 
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One of the problems that a co-operative association always has before it is 
keeping alive the interest of its members. They must be a vital part of the organiza- 
tion. They must take an active part in its development. They must keep posted on 
the details of the business; the business methods of the organization must be an open 
book to them. There can be nothing mysterious about the management of the busi- 
ness. Contracts, salaries, trade or other legitimate rebates, railroad claims, profits, 
or earnings of every kind—these must be of such a nature that every producer can 
know about them if a co-operative association is to maintain the loyal support and 
confidence of its members. It must, of course, win that support by the results it 
accomplishes, and these results must be obtained by a business record that keeps free 
from suspicion regarding the integrity of its methods, and as free as possible from 
criticism regarding its business efficiency. Every defect of the organization will be 
kept before the members by its competitors and imaginary defects created by wilful 
misrepresentations by those whose aim to break down the membership, will always be 
prominently featured. 


VOTING POWER OF MEMBERS. 


In a strictly co-operative organization a fundamental principle should be “one 
man, one vote.” It should be a real industrial democracy in which the members trust 
each other and lean upon each other’s judgment as men. In such an organiza- 
tion neither the capital contributed, nor the volume of business transacted should 
be the basis of the responsibility or influence of the individual member, because 
neither can co-operate or be made a basis for lasting co-operation. In the European 
co-operative associations the “one man, one vote” principle is applied as a test to 
separate the true co-operative associations from the pseudo co-operative. Since 
co-operation is founded on man, not on capital nor on products, there is no funda- 
mental difference in principle where capital is eliminated and product is substituted 
as the basis of voting and control. The control of a co-operative association should 
be founded on the equality of membership, whether the member contributed a large 
or a small volume of business. It is the members who, as men, co-operate in these 
organizations. The history of the co-operative movement in Europe and in Cali- 
fornia shows that this fundamental basis is sound. In the latter state, one organiza- 
tion, the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, which was formed as a stock corpora- 
tion, but which operates strictly on co-operative principles, handles a business of 
twenty million dollars, more or less, annually on the “one man, one vote ” principle 
of voting. The directors each represent a business that varies widely in volume and 
in value, but the “one man, one vote” principal of representation has stood the test 
of business experience and has been one of the foundation stones on which the success 
of this organization has been built. The directors reserved the right when they 
organized to vote pro rata on the shipments represented by them, but this method of 
voting has never been used in twenty years of business experience. The California 
statute governing the non-profit corporations without capital stock permits the 
voting power of members to be equal or unequal. In many of these organizations 
the voting power and property rights of the members is proportional to the contri- 
bution which each makes to the investment necessary for operation, the by-laws in 
some citrus fruit organizations providing that “members will contribute to the 
investment necessary for operation in true proportion to the number of bearing 
acres of citrus orchard owned or controlled by each member respectively bears to the 
whole number of bearing acres for which citrus fruits are delivered or engaged to be 
delivered to the association any time during the year such memberships are issued.” 
Even with such a provision in the by-laws, the “one man, one vote ” principle is 
generally used in voting on the business operations of the organization, 

There is a strong sentiment against the “one man one vote ” principle of voting 
when first presented to the average producer. The large producer fears control by 
smaller interests; the small landholders, domination by their larger neighbours. 
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The history of the co-operative movement, both in Europe and in the United States, 
shows clearly that this adverse sentiment is a prejudice rather than an actual weak- 
ness in practical operation. Equality of membership strengthens the desire to 
co-operate, and men work together in business harmony just as they do now in the 
equal control of churches, schools and in gvernmental responsibilities. 


MEMBERSHIP AGREEMENT. 


A co-operative organization to be successful must be held together by a mem- 
bership agreement or contract holding the members together for business purposes. 
Tn no other way can an association attain that degree of stability that is necessary 
in a business undertaking. The association must know definitely what it is expected 
to do, the volume of business to be handled, the expenses to be incurred and the 
preparation necessary to transact its affairs in an orderly, economical manner. 

Voluntary membership is usually suicidal in a co-operative association. In the 
last analysis the association can only succeed when the average member believes that 
the co-operative principal is sound; and that conviction must be strong enough to 
hold the members together when their opponents attack them insidiously and persist- 
ently. This faith must be founded on the sound business results of the organiza- 
tion, as well as on its larger influence on the development of the industry as a whole. 
Unless the benefits of the organization are large enough to keep the organization 
intact, the members cannot be held together indefinitely by any form of contract; but 
the human nature of the average farmer has not evolved to that ideal point when a 
temporary advantage offered him by his opponent may not blind him to the perman- 
ent advantages of the association to which he belongs. A membership agreement is 
a steadying influence on a grower who might be led astray by misrepresentation 
or by temporary dissatisfaction. Then, too, there are large numbers of farmers 
who are opportunists. They have no interest in the industry as a whole. They are 
interested only in their own immediate success. In handling their crops they are 
rampant speculators. They allow a sharp-shooting marketing policy, trying to hit the 
high spots presented by an association, a buyer, or a commission merchant, and 
giving but lukewarm allegiance to any individual or association. The opponents of 
the co-operative system understand this psychological trait perfectly, and unless 
the producer has formally bound himself to his association by a definite contract to 
Fandle all his produce through it for a given period of time they draw heavily 
from the membership by promising a larger return, or by playing upon his 
prejudices in other ways. It is an historical fact that a large proportion of the 
troubles and failures in the co-operative movement have been due to the irresponsi- 
bility of the membership whenever an association has been subjected to fire; and no 
one not experienced in the movement can have any conception of the degree to which 
misrepresentation, insinuation and other modes of creating disaffection are persist- 
ently kept before the co-operative producers by those who make an abnormal profit 
when the farmers’ product is handled individually. The same kind of misrepresent- 
ation is used in building up one association as against another when those who handle 
the business of a co-operative association are interested in profits, or derive their 
compensation from the volume of business handled. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


The success of a Co-operative organization depends primarily on *the loyalty 
and stability of the membership; it depends further on efficiency in management. 
Efficiency in management cannot exist without stability of membership; nor can it 
be developed unless the members appreciate the necessity of providing an efficient 
management. The difficulty in most co-operative organizations is the lack of appre- 
ciation of the need of a high order of organizing and business ability on the part of 
the employees of the association. The common failure of co-operative associations 


—— 
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is usually attributed to inefficient management; as a matter of fact, it is due to the 
membership itself, which has fallen short in securing skilful employees. The indi- 
vidual producer is likely to gauge the requirement of management by the size of his 
own business. He falls short in his estimate when he acts on a board of directors 
and is charged with the responsibility of providing a management to handle success- 
fully a collective business. Inefficient management is a measure of the degree of 
business efficiency of those who are charged with the direction of the affairs of the 
association; and unless the membership will sustain a board of directors in employ- 
‘ing men of a high order of ability a co-operative association is short lived. 
The management of a co-operative organization is more difficult than that of 
‘an ordinary corporation. The stockholders, not being experts in the affairs of the 
latter, do not often take an active interest in its details. The producer, on the other 
hand, is‘vitally interested in his own business and he is likely to take an active part, 
at least in giving advice concerning the conduct of the business. This is one of the 
most valuable assets in a co-operative organization if the manager is big enough to 
‘utilize it. Through the knowledge of the producer in the affairs of his association 
his interest and sympathy can be kept vital. If the management becomes autocratic, 
the interest of the member dies; if it is not big enough to work out a broad, pro- 
gressive business policy, using such suggestions as are made by the producers in 
addition to its own knowledge and experience, it in turn loses its connection with the 
association. A management must possess tact, constructive ability, foresightedness, 
fearlessness in the conduct of the business and a clear conception of the real under- 
lying purpose of the organization, if it is to succeed. The integrity of the manage- 
ment must be beyond reproach; it must be free from entangling business alliances; 
it must be free from the participation in any secret profits arising directly or indi- 
rectly from handling the business of the organization; in short, the dealings of the 
management with the organization must be an open book, free from questionable 
pusiness practices of every kind. The influence of the management, next to the 
loyalty of the members, exceeds all other influences, and the success of a co-operative 
association depends on its working out in mutual confidence an efficient business 
system that is able to meet successfully all conditions as they arise. 


* 


A CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION SHOULD BE FOUNDED ON A SPECIAL OROP. 


A co-operative organization should be founded on a special crop and the locality 
in which it handles the product should be comparatively restricted. Special indus- 
tries involve common problems to be solved by the producers, similar difficulties to 
-evercome, similar trade practices, and similar trade connections. The members of 
gn organization that is formed to handle fruit, vegetables, poultry and general farm 
crops have no common ground on which to stand, and these general associations 
have not been successful up to the pfesent time because the membership cannot be 
held together. The citrus fruit growers of California are all interested in increasing 
consumption, in extending markets, in reducing the cost of distribution and market- 
“ing, in securing reasonable transportation costs, and in the same public policy ques- 
tions that affect the industry. They have, therefore, developed a vitality’in their 
"organizations that have been attained in no other agricultural industry in America. 
An organization founded on different crops, on the other hand, has a series of totally 
«different problems to meet at one time, different business connections to form and 
different classes rather than one class of opponents to meet. 


ie A CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION MUST DEVELOP THE INDIVIDUALITY OF EACH LOCALITY. 


‘To be successful a co-operative association must sustain and develop the indi- 
viduality and initiative of the different localities in which it operates. The unit of 
the organization must, therefore, be a locality in which the soils, the climate and 
e conditions produce a similar grade of product. If the products vary widely in 
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colour, texture, form or in other character, on account of the conditions under which 
they are grown, the producers cannot be held together because the grades cannot be 
made similar. The attempt to have a single organization over a wide territory 1s, 
therefore, likely to fail. No amalgamation of the farmers of different localities in 
a common organization: has ever been successful. On the other hand, the orange 
growers of one locality, or of similar parts of a locality which produce similar grades 
of fruit, may organize to prepare their product for market under distinct local 
brands. Those of another may do the same thing, and a large number of local units 
may be formed as long as the unit embraces a product of similar grade and character. 
Then as a matter of economy and efficiency these local units may federate and create 
a central agency through which they handle their common problems. But each local 
unit preserves its local character and develops its local pride and reputation by selling 
its product under a brand that is the exclusive property of the local association. In 
addition to its local brand it may also add a brand of the central agency in order to 
give it greater selling power in all parts of the country; but no local unit should use 
the brand of a central agency exclusively, without using its own brand at the same 
time. 
HANDLING, GRADING, AND PACKING. 

The outcome of a co-operative organization formed to handle the growers’ product 
will sueceed or fail on the skill and integrity with which the product is harvested, | 
handled, graded, and packed. The limits of this discussion will not permit this part 
of the subject to be handled in detail. A few fundamental principles, however, can 
be stated: i 

1. In the average association the individual grower does not possess sufficient 
skill to harvest, handle, grade or pack his products carefully, uniformly or attractively 
enough to permit the association to establish a standard of quality and therefore 
acquire a reputation for its brands or grades. A uniform standard of quality in the 
brands shipped by an association is fundamental to success. This seems like an axiom, 
but the fact is that this is the rock on which many co-operative organizations have- 
been dashed to destruction. Poor handling in harvesting, improper handling in pre-. 
paring the product for sale, careless or dishonest grading, or lack of skill and know- 
ledge in grading and packing—these are common rather than unusual conditions in 
the conduct of many co-operative associations where the handling of the product is 
controlled by the individual members. The output of an association, therefore, 
acquires no stable merchandizing value. The brands are not a guarantee of quality. 

9. A reputation for uniformity in grading and packing can only be acquired 
when the product of all of the members is handled under uniform conditions. The 
standardization of a product can result only from standardizing its handling, gradingd 
and packing. ; 

3. A uniform product can be established by having the product of the individual 
members handled by the members, under the supervision of the association, or fo 
members by the association. The former method is employed successfully in some 
deciduous fruit associations; the latter is the usual method in the citrus fruit associa- 
tions. The conditions which lead to either method are local as well as those of ital 
industry in question. In the citrus industry the crop is. harvested over a long = 
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of time and is comparatively non-perishable. It is possible therefore to systematize 

the methods of handling, to assemble the product in a central packing house, and to 

grade and pack it under standard rules. Without this standardization of handling, 

erading, and packing no co-operative association can acquire an asset in the repu- 

tation of its brands. With standardization it can acquire a reputation which makes- 
its output sought after and for which the trade will pay a premium. A practical diffi- | 
culty in handling a co-operative association lies in the fact that every member thinks 

that he produces a product that is the equal or superior to that of every other member. — 
The handling of this condition is one that tests the tact of the most successful mana- 

ger. It is a practical condition, however, and not a theory, that must be met with 

firmness, with justice and with patience by every co-operative association. 


» 
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APPENDIX No. 34. 
(Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, April, 1913.) 


FRANCE. 
AGRICULTURE CO-OPERATION IN FRANCE—GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


Agricultural co-operation of late years has made such rapid progress that econo- 
mists in every country have endeavoured to define with precision the nature and signifi- 
cance of a social movement which, before their own eyes, we may say, has effected a 
rapid and radical change in the organization of rural life. 

The International Institute of Agriculture has been well advised in taking into 
consideration this problem, the solution of which demands methodical and careful study 
of the co-operative movement in agriculture. We must recognize the value of the 
economic distinction adopted by the Institute which separates co-operative societies 
(that is those societies whose object is provision for the economic needs of their mem- 
bers through the creation of common funds of capital. and labour, or through some 
system of mutual obligation) from other forms of organization. 

In France, however, this distinction alone does not seem sufficient to enable us to 
give a clear definition of agricultural co-operation as it is found spread over the whole 
country. On a closer analysis it becomes evident that the distinction has been based 
only on the professional position of those co-operating. Thus an essential element has 
been neglected in not taking into account the special aim of all agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies, which, directly or indirectly, must always be the promotion of agricul- 
tural production. Neglect of this must inevitably create confusion between agricul- 
tural co-operative societies and the other groups which, though like them composed 
exclusively of agriculturalists and even adopting a co-operative form, cannot be con- 
sidered as purely agricultural. These societies work in the interest of their gwn mem- 
bers, not so much as agriculturists, but as consumers and in other characters apart 
from their professional one. Certain societies, those for instance for the purchase on 
‘advantageous terms of food, clothing and other supplies for their members, might, 
without acting contrary to the purpose of their operations, include many who are not 
agriculturists. 

; Widening our view by taking into consideration this underlying aim of agricul- 
‘tural production and noting the important principle of solidarity which in greater or 
lesser degree unites the members of an agricultural co-operative society in mutual 
liability, a clear definition of the conception and role of agricultural co-operative 
‘Societies has been attempted in Franee. These societies, notwithstanding the differ- 
ences in form and the varying degrees in which they present their essential character- 
istics, it seems possible to divide into four principal categories: 
' 1st. Co-operative purchasing societies, generally called syndicates ; 
2nd. Co-operative insurance societies; 
= 3rd. Co-operative credit societies ; 
3 4th. Co-operative societies for production, adaptation, preservation and sale. 
If we begin our study of the agricultural co-operative movement in France with 
he consideration of the fourth class, we shall find a new factor of great importance to 
its development and more generally to the whole of French co-operation. This factor 
is the law of October 29, 1906, supplemented by the administrative order of August 
4 1907, which for the first time in French legislation, determined the characteristics 
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of co-operative agricultural societies. Although thus recent, this law is in full force 
and we may expect a continuation of the good results of its action during the few 
years of its existence. What these results are, we shall here try to show. 


A. CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR PRODUCTION, ADAPTATION, PRESERVATION AND SALE. s 
Agricultural co-operation originated in France at an early period; it is said thal 
even in the 12th century, there were fruit-growing and cheese-producing co-operative 
societies. In agriculture, as in other trades, co-operation has long existed with very 
different objects. But in the French law, there is no special statute to regulate socie- 
ties called co-operative or to frame their organization. A bill on the subject passed the 
Chamber of Deputies but the Senate suspended the discussion in 1896 and it was 
never resumed. , 

At present co-operative agricultural societies are subject to the common law 
regarding societies. They ate regulated either by articles 1,832 to 1,873 of the Civil 
Code, or by the Commercial Code and the Laws of July 24, 1867 and of August 1, 
1893. They vary as to their legal form, the prevailing forms being that of civil 
societies and that of limited liability companies, with variable capital. The first of 
these has the advantage of requiring few formalities for the constitution of the 
society and of leaving to its members the greatest amount of liberty for drawing up 
its rules and organizing its administration. On the other hand, every member is 
responsible to the extent of his property for the obligations of the society and from 
this nothing can absolve him except a thirty years limitation. Limited liability com- 
panies with variable capital are, on the contrary, subject to exact and minute regula- 
tions as regards their constitution and administration. It is necessary to protect the 
rights of the third party, for the members are responsible for the debts of the com- 
pany only up to the amount of their shares. 

Under the common law, peasants have constituted many co-operative societies for 
the adaptation and sale of their produce. They must adjust themselves to the new 
conditions of modern cultivation and small cultivators must perfect their methods of 
working to meet the scarcity of labour and to find markets for their crops, if necessary 
even at long distances. Under these circumstances agriculturists can no longer stand 
alone but must seek in association the most effective means of overcoming their diffi- 
culties. : 

At present the number of co-operative agricultural societies for production, pres- 
ervation, adaptation and sale may be calculated approximately at more than 2,600, 
including about 1,800 societies for the sale of fruit, 500 dairies, 80 societies for the 
manufacture or sale of wine and for distilling, 20 oil factories, 40 starch factories, 
threshing societies, etc. These societies, being freely constituted by private initiative, 
it is not easy to obtain precise information as to their modes of working and the 
advantages they offer to their members, but their number at least indicates the spread 
of the co-operative idea in the rural world. 

So important a movement could not but attract the attention of the public author- 
ities, and a law for its protection and guidance was passed'on December 29, 19086. 
This law purports to be a mere addition to the law of March 31, 1899, which estab- 
lished the Regional Agricultural Co-operative Credit Banks, and enabled them to 
obtain, by way of advances free of interest the advance of 40 million francs and the 
annual dues paid into the treasury by the Bank of France in virtue of the law of 
November 17, 1897. By the law of December 29, 1906, the government may “ deduct 
from the annual dues and forward gratuitously to the Regional Banks special advances 
intended for the co-operative agricultural societies and repayable within 25 years.” 
These advances must not exceed one-third of the dues paid annually by the Bank of 
France. By article 3 of this law, “ The Regional Banks shall receive from the co-oper- 
ative agricultural societies on the advances made through them, an interest fixed by 
them and approved by the Government after information received from the Com- 
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mission referred to in Art. 5.” According to Article 4, “only those co-operative agri- 
‘cultural societies which are composed of the whole or a part of the members of one 
‘or more professional agricultural syndicates may receive advances, whatever may he 
‘their legal form. Such advances must be made with a view to effect or to facilitate 
transactions concerning the production, adaptation, preservation, or sale of agricul- 
tural produce coming exclusively from farms belonging to members or concerning the 
‘earrying out of agricultural works for the general good, but the aim of the society 
must not be commercial advantage.” Another article determines the composition of 
‘the Consultative Committee for the division of the funds advanced and Article 6 
fixes the maximum of these advances at double the amount of the paid-up capital of 
‘the co-operative societies which contract the loan. 
These are the provisions of the law of 1906, the construction of which is very 
simple, so that it is easy to ascertain the essential principles which have inspired 
‘the legislature. Of these the first is that the societies desiring to benefit by the law 
‘ynust be strictly professional in character, and must be exclusively recruited from 
among members of agricultural syndicates. Another is the granting of assistance 
‘and encouragement to private initiative while stimulating it to further effort. The 
law grants advances to be repaid by a certain date, and not gratuitous assistance. To 
furnish capital at a low rate to co-operators is to supply them with the means of 
-earrying on genuine undertakings. But they must not forget that the society can 
only. carry on reasonable and profitable undertakings which result in lasting work 
for the benefit of the members and permit of the due repayment to the state of the 
sum borrowed in order that it may serve for a-new enterprise. . This feature of the 
Jaw is emphasized by the provision which fixes the ratio of the amount advanced to 
that of the capital paid by the members, that is to say, to the personal effort that they 
have made. But the legislature, while appropriating to professional groups sums 
belonging to the community was not encouraging collective self-seeking, nor injuring 
legitimate interests It showed clearly that the co-operative societies which borrow 
should not do so for gain nor should they accept any produce except that sent from 
farms belonging to members It has especially indicated the spirit of the law by 
stipulating that those benefited must make it their object to facilitate the produc- 
tion, adaptation. preservation, and sale of agricultural produce, or the carrying out 
of works of general utility. It thus encourages a branch of national industry, 
inereases agricultural production, and contributes to the prosperity of the country. 
Finally, this law leaves to agricultural co-operative societies that apply for a loan 
the right of choosing as hitherto their legal form, thus providing safeguards for 
| private initiative while supplying means for effective action. 


It need hardly be said that the liberty of co-operative societies to which advances 
have been made, is not left uncontrolled. The decree of August 26, 1907, has defined 
with precision the guarantees required by the state from societies which contract loans: 
the shares must be held in the members’ own names, must be reserved for agricul- 
 turists, and must not bear interest higher than 4 per cent; the members, or at least 
some of the members of the committee, must conjointly be answerable for engage- 
‘ments undertaken by the society towards the state; mortgages must be registered 
for the benefit of the state on real property purchased or reorganized with the sum 
advanced. The loan is also guaranteed by the intermediary Regional Bank, and the 
counts and the management of the co-operative society are placed under the control 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. , 

The law of 1906, supplemented by articles 95 and 31 of the financial law of the 
| April 8, 1910, by which agricultural co-operative societies are exempted from the 
tax on personal property and from licensing fees, exercises on agricultural co-opera- 
tion a vast and daily increasing influence. The peasants were not slow to understand 
the immense advantage which they would derive from these concessions offered by 
the state to agriculture, and it may safely be stated that the transformation of 
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cultivation in France is in great part due to the law of 1906, the application of which 
is becoming more widely extended. In 1908, 23 societies obtained loans; 48 in 1909. 
73 in-1910, 78 in 1911, 105 in 1912. In 1908 the loans amounted to 964,325 frances; 
in 1909 to 1,157,250 francs; in 1910 to 2,284,265 francs; in 1911 to 2,364,280 francs, 
and in 1912 to 2,689,014 francs. At the close of 1912, 293 co-operative societies 
had benefited at least once by the law. These loans have been granted to societies 
with widely differing aims, and the law has been extended to every kind of co-opera- 
tion to which it could be applied. It is especially interesting to see the work | 
accomplished by this law in every branch of agriculture, and to judge of its results, 
whether in renewing the activity of old societies by supplying them with the means 
of adapting themselves to the conditions of modern production, in reviving languishing 
societies, or in facilitating the creation of new societies which shall assure to the 
cultivators the benefits of the recent improvements in agricultural implements. 


~ 
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The law of 1906 has probably had most effect in encouraging the formation of — 
societies for the employment of agricultural machinery. Perhaps it is not too much 
‘to say that it is only through this law that such societies have arisen in France, and 
this is not surprising. Cases do arise, it is true, where producers are driven to form — 
them upon pain of losing the entire fruits of their labour if they neglect to do So, 
but, on the other hand, the benefits derived from them are often less evident and more 
remote. Without speaking of the force of habit, it must be admitted that the cultiva- — 
tor has not a clear notion of the value of time or labour. It needed the increase in 
wages paid to agricultural labourers and, above all, the scarcity of labour to make — 
the importance of machinery in the cultivation of small holdings evident to the- 
peasant. Every member of these societies had also to learn to regulate his work in~ 
accordance with that of his fellow-members, and to realize that the necessary machin- — 
ery is not exclusively for his own use. To prepare the way for the establishment of — 
co-operative societies for machinery, disinclination and established customs had to 4 
be overcome in the peasant before the idea of combination took root in his mind. A 
Another difficulty also had to be met; it had reference not only to the distribution — 
of profit or loss in connection with sales effected in common, but also to the outlay of = 
capital in the purchase of machines not yet proved or well understood, and viewed - 
therefore with suspicion by the average peasant. To train these cultivators, it was — 
indispensable to require them at the beginning to disburse large sums, at the same 
time giving them every assurance that the public authorities were so fully persuaded q 
of the advantages and profit to be derived from the use of machinery in agriculture, — 
that the state was prepared to grant credit on the results. The first step thus taken, — 
the co-operative societies for the use of machinery rapidly increased in number and — 
these establishments, small at first, now rival the larger in the possession of traction- 
engines, of threshing machines, winnowers, elevators, feeders, propellers, sowers, — 
sorters, reapers, manure-spreaders, corn-sifters, husk-separators, sack-fillers, binders — 
and other machines. 
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APPENDIX No. 35. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CO- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS ACT OF SASKATCHEWAN, 1913. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It is now generally admitted that organization is essential to success in practically 
every phase of industrial activity.. Manufacturers, financiers and the others commonly 
called the “ business classes,” have long since accepted this as a fundamental principle 
$n their operations, and the farmers of our country are rapidly awakening to a 
realization of the fact that the business of farming, both in production and marketing, 
must be placed on an organized basis if agriculture is to hold its own with other lines 
of industry. 
~ Realizing that individual effort would be of little avail against the forces opposed 
to them, farmers have grasped the idea that as farmers their interests are identical 
and that in co-operative effort, each helping the other and all working together, lies 
their hope of success. 
How to market our grain crop so as to obtain its full value was for years the chief 
_ problem confronting western farmers. No solution was found until the farmers of the 
province united to bring into being the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, 
through which they could place their grain on the markets of the world. This at first 
despised and ridiculed organization, has during the few years of its existence made 
such rapid progress that it is to-day the largest initial grain handling concern in 
Canada, and its financial success has demonstrated the soundness of the co-operative 
_ principle. 
Noting the success of co-operative grain marketing, local grain growers’ associa- 
‘tions in many districts adopted the co-operative principle in purchasing binder twine, 
building and fencing material, and other lines of farm supples. These ventures proved 
highly satisfactory, but as the associations had no legal status each member was indi- 
- yidually liable for any debts which the association might contract. This led to a wide- 
_ spread desire among farmers for the enactment of such legislation as would facilitate 
ie the organization of co-operative associations, for the production and marketing of 
_ farm products, and the purchasing of farm supplies, in which shareholders should enjoy 
limited liability as do shareholders in joint stock companies. 
ts To provide for the organization and registration of such associations, The Agri- 
— cultural Co-operative Associations Act was passed at the 1913 session of the Provincial 
fs Legislature, an officer of the Department of Agriculture was appointed Registrar of 
ee Agricultural Co-operative Associations, and this leaflet explaining the provisions of 
- the Act has been prepared to aid associations in organizing. 
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i EXPLANATION. 

— _-—«*~What is an incorporated agricultural co-operative association 4 

fj An incorporated agricultural co-operative association is a group of farmers, who 
being desirous of uniting together for some commercial purpose incidental to their 
3 business ,have complied with the provisions of The Agricultural Co-operative Associar 
_ tions Act, and have, as a group, been invested with legal status and authorized to own 
bf real estate and other property, to transact certain lines of business and in other ways 


- 


to have the rights and privileges enjoyed by individuals. 
Whot lines of business are these co-operative associations authorized to conduct? 
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Three distinct lines of business are open to the associations. They may produce 
live stock, grain, vegetables or any kind of farm products, they may market the live 
stock and other farm products which the shareholders or others have produced, and 
they may purchase farm supplies for shareholders or others. (Section 4.) 

Can one association engage in all of these lines of business or must each associa- 
tion confine its activities to.one line? 

It is entirely optional with each association which and how many of the lines of 
business it will undertake, but each association is authorized to conduct only such 
lines of work as are stated, in its memorandum of association, to be the objects for 
which it is formed. 

Explain this more fully. Give an example. 

One association might state in its memorandum that its object was the production © 
and salé of pure bred and high grade Shorthorn cattle. This would be a producing 
and marketing association, but its activities would be limited to the production and 
sale of pure bred and high grade Shorthorn cattle, and it could not legally produce or 
market other farm products or engage in the purchasing of farm supplies. Another 
association might state that its object was the marketing of farm products. This 
association could market live stock or any kind of farm products, but it could not 
purchase and maintain pure bred sires for the use of its shareholders, nor yet purchase 
supplies. A third association which stated that its objects were “To produce and — 
market farm products and purchase farm supplies,’ could produce any kind of cattle — 
or other farm products, could market all kinds of produce and could also engage in a © 
purchasing business. It would cost no more to incorporate an association which — 
included all the purposes for which associations may be incorporated than to register — 
an association including only one, but once an association is incorporated it can con- — 
duct only such lines of business as are specified as its objects in its memorandum of 
association. 

What benefit do shareholders derive through having the association incorporated? — 

Through the incorporation of the association, the shareholders secure the privilege 
of limited liability, that is, each shareholder in an incorporated association is only 
liable for the debts and liabilities of the association to an amount equal to the amount 
unpaid on the share or shares for which he has subscribed. If his shares are fully paid 
up he has no further lability; even if his shares are not fully paid up he is not liable 
to an action until an-execution at the suit of the creditor against the association has 
been returned unsatisfied in whole or part. (Section 12.) In addition to this the 
association will have continuity of existence, as shareholders will continue to be share- — 
holders until they sell their shares, or its affairs are wound up and there will be no — 
annual membership fess to pay. Moreover, as a shareholder in a co-operative associa- 
tion, each man will have an equal voice in directing the affairs of the concern, and 
will be in a position to gain much information and experience which will be of value 
from an educational and social, as well as from a financial, standpoint. 

How many shareholders must each assocation have? 4 

Five or more persons, upon complying with the provisions of the Act, may be — 
registered as an agricultural co-operative association. (Section 4.) ; 

What capital must an association have, and into what number of shares must it — 


- 
be divided ? ‘ 
} 
; 
4 
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No set amount is required by the Act; it depends entirely upon the line or lines — 
of business which the association purposes undertaking. A marketing association 
which does not purchase produce, but simply assembles shipments and forwards them — 
to market, defraying the expense of marketing by levying a commission on the price — 
‘received, requires only a small capital, say enough to furnish an office, purchase a 
weigh scale, equip stock yard, ete. A capital stock of $500 divided into 250 $2 shares © 
should suffice, and all of this need not be subscribed before business is started. If — 
the association purposed breeding live stock, it would be necessary to purchase a 
number of pure bred sires. If four or five pure bred bulls were needed, it might be 
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well to set the authorized capital at $1,000, divided into 40 $25 shares. On the other 
hand if an association intended to go into a purchasing business, buying farm supplies 
in carload lots, a paid up capital of $1,500 to $3,000 might be necessary and a. larger 
amount could be used to advantage, The authorized capital for such an association 
might be set at $10,000, divided into 200 shares of $50 each. 

The amount of capital and the value of shares should be regulated by the require- 
ments of the business to be conducted and the number of shareholders it will be possible 
to secure. This matter is entirely in the hands of the association, and the authorized 
capital may be increased or decreased from time to time by bylaws of the association. 
(Section 7.) 

What is meant by the terms Authorized Capital, Subscribed Capital and Paid Up 


Capital ? 


The authorized capital of an association is the amount set forth in its memor- 
andum of association, and beyond which it has not the right to sell stock. The sub- 
scribed capital is the par value of the total shares sold; the paid up capital is the 
amount which has actually been paid on the shares sold. 

Do not shares have to be fully paid for when bought? 

That is a matter which each association decides for itself, shares may be made 
payable by instalments at such times as may be determined by bylaw of the association. 
(Section 9.) 

Are the shares transferable? 

Yes, shares may be assigned or transferred, or the association may repurchase 
shares, but no such assignment, transfer or repurchase is valid unless and until 
approved and authorized by the directors of the association, and no such transaction 
may be approved by the directors if it would reduce the number of shareholders below 
five, or the number of agriculturists below seventy-five per cent of the total shareholders. 
(Section 11.) 

How is the voting power of shareholders determined ? 

At association meetings each shareholder has one vote only regardless of the 
number of shares held by him. (Section 14.) 

Does each association draw up its own by-laws? ; 

All associations incorporated under The Agricultural Co-operative Associations 
Act are governed by a set of standard by-laws, which have been prepared by the 
registrar of agricultural co-operative associations and approved by order of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council. These provide for the holding of meetings, annual. and 
special, the number, election and duties of officers, an annual audit of accounts and 
such matters of a routine nature. Copies of the standard by-laws may be obtained 
free upon request from the Department of Agriculture, Regina. (Sections 6 and 28.) 

But what provision is made for the regulation of matters which are of a more 
local nature ? ’ 

Each association has power to pass such supplemental by-laws, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the standard by-laws, as may be deemed advisable by the asso- 
giation. These supplemental by-laws, however, do not become operative until examined 
and approved by the registrar of agricultural co-operative associations. (Subsections 


(2) and (8), section 6.) 


What matters would remain to be provided for in the supplemental by-laws? 

Fach association should pass a supplemental by-law regulating the number of 
directors which the association shall have. (The standard by-laws provide that there 
shall be three, six or nine directors as the individual association may determine.) 
Each association should also adopt a supplemental by-law setting forth the manner in 
which dividends shall be paid to non-shareholder patrons, e.g., whether paid in cash or 
eredited on account for capital stock. (Section 18.) If all shares are to be fully paid 
up when subscribed for, a supplemental by-law to that effect should be passed. 

Tf shares are not to be fully paid up when allotted, a supplemental by-law regulat- 
ing the manner in which calls may be made on the unpaid portion should be passed. 
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If when profits are made the association desires that they shall be distributed quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually, a supplemental by-law covering that matter should be 
adopted. Then associations going in for some particular line of production or market- 
ing will require rules for the regulation of the details of their business. These to be 
legally binding must be registered as supplemental bylaws. 

Can an association obtain assistance in drafting its supplemental by-laws? 

Yes, the registrar is required by the Act to prepare, upon request, such supple- _ 
mental by-laws as may be required for the regulation, government or management of 
any proposed association provided that such request is accompanied by a full outline 
of the object and business of the said proposed association. (Section 28.) 

Can an incorporated association do business on credit terms? 

Associations incorporated under this Act are required to conduct a strictly cash 
business. Goods must be paid for in cash when delivery is accepted, and in selling — 
no credit may be given. (Subsection (2), section 5.) 

Is there no exception to this rule? 

Associations may purchase real estate on credit, to be used and occupied as 
business premises, and may give a valid mortgage on property so purchased as 
security for any unpaid balance of the purchase price. (Subsection (2), section 5.) 

Does the Act include any regulations regarding the manner in which farm sup- 
plies shall be handled? 

The business of associations so far as farm supplies are concerned is confined to 
the handling of building and fencing material, fuel, flour, feed and such other commo- 
dities as may be shipped in car lots and distributed from a warehouse. Associations 
are not authorized to conduct retail stores (clause 3, section 2.) 

Would it then be necessary for an association to purchase each commodity by the 
car lot? . 

Not at all; a carload might be made up of several different kinds of goods. For 
instance, a car of mixed groceries might be purchased, or a mixed car of lumber and 
fencing material might be brought in. 

How are the profits, which associations may make, to be apportioned ? 

The creation of a reserve fund is made a first charge upon the profits arising from 
the business of the association. At least ten per cent of the total profits must be set 
aside each year for this purpose until a reserve has accumulated equal to at least thirty 
per cent of the paid up capital stock. After deducting the amount for the reserve fund, 
interest may be paid on the paid up capital stock at a rate not to exceed six per cent. 
If after putting aside the reserve fund and paying interest on the paid up capital stock 
any profits remain they must be divided among the patrons of the association, whether 
shareholders or not, in proportion to the business which they have done with the asso- 
ciation. (Section 18.) 

Must the dividends which become due to a non-shareholder patron be paid in cash? 

This is optional with the association. If the association so desires a supplemental 
by-law may be passed requiring that the dividends due to non-shareholder patrons 
may be retained by the association and credited to the account of such patron on 
account of capital stock until an amount has accumulated equal to the par value of 
one share. When such sum has accumulated a stock certificate for one share would 
be issued to the patron and he would thereafter share in the dividends as would other 
shareholders. 

What steps are necessary to secure the incorporation of an agricultural co-opera- 
tive association ? 

1st. Five or more persons must agree to associate themselves together for some 
euree or purposes under the provisions of The Agricultural Co-operative Associations 

ct. 

2nd. Two copies of a memorandum of association must be carefully prepared. 
A form for this document will be found in Schedule A to The Agricultural Co-opera- 
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tive Associations Act, or blank forms may be obtained from the Co-operative Organ- 
ization Branch, Department of Agriculture, Regina. 

83rd. The two copies of the memorandum of association must be signed in the 
presence of a witness by the five or more parties wishing to be formed into an associa- 
tion, and the witness must make an affidavit, setting forth the fact that he saw the 
parties sign, and that each of them is in his opinion of the full age of twenty-one years. 

Ath. Two certified copies of- whatever supplemental by-laws may be decided upon 
should then be made out and forwarded along with the duplicate memorandum of 
association and the affidavit verifying the signatures thereto. A postal note or express 
order for $4.50, payable to the Registrar of Agricultural Co-operative Associations, 
should be enclosed to cover registration and advertising charges, and the whole should 
be forwarded to the Registrar of Agricultural Co-operative Associations, Department 
of Agriculture, Regina. 

What further steps are necessary to get the association legally under way? 

Upon receipt of notice from the registrar stating that the association has been 
duly incorporated, the association is authorized to commence business. An organiza- 


‘tion meeting should be called within two months. Notice of this should be advertised 


at least ten days previously in some newspaper circulating in the locality where the 
association is situated and in addition a notice should be sent by mail to each of the 
subscribers to the memorandum of association, stating the date, hour and place where 
the meeting is to be held. At the organization meeting the board of directors must be 
elected, an auditor for the current year should be appointed and the general business 
of the association should be discussed. Immediately after this meeting the board of 
directors should meet and elect from their own number a president and vice president 
for the current year and appoint a secretary treasurer who may or may not be a director. 
After the holding of this first general meeting the secretary should forward to the 
registrar a statement showing the names of the members of the board of directors and 
the period for which each is elected, the names of the president, vice president, secretary 
treasurer and auditor and a list of the shareholders, showing in detail the numbers 
of the shares owned by each and the amount which has been paid on each. This infor- 
mation is required at the registrar’s office so that the financial standing of the associa- 
tion may be ascertained by parties interested. 

What assistance is given associations in organizing ¢ 

The Co-operative Organization Branch of the Department of Agrieulture will 
supply copies of The Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act, copies of the standard 
by-laws and blank memorandum of association forms free of charge. Information 
regarding the various lines of co-operative effort in other countries can also be obtained 
from the same source, as well as data regarding freight or express rates on farm pro- 
ducts and available markets for such produce, and speakers will be sent from the branch 
to aid producing and marketing associations in organizing. 

The central executive of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, from their 
head office at Moosejaw, are prepared to aid purchasing associations in organizing and 
will act as a central purchasing agency through which they may carry on collectively 
their activities in the purchase of supplies as well as in the sale and exchange of farm 
produce. : 

If you wish to obtain copies of the Act, standard by-laws or blank forms, or if 
there is anything connected with this matter regarding which you desire further infor- 
mation, communicate with The Co-operative Organization Branch, Department of 


Agriculture, Regina. 


, 
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APPENDIX No. 36. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANIES, LTD., OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


Berwick, N.S., December 6, 1913. 


Brice C. JAMES, 
1448 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. S. C. Parker, President of the Fruit Growers’ Association, has 
asked the writer to give you a brief history of the co-operative movement in Nova 
Scotia. 

‘This is rather a large subject to tackle in a letter, but we will endeavour to give 
you some idea of what is being done and the system under which we work. 

There are thirty-two companies comprising the United Fruit Companies of Nova 
Scotia, Ltd. These subsidiary companies are incorporated under a special Act passed 
by the Legislative Assembly at Halifax in the year 1908. Members of these com- 
panies must be fruit growers and agree when taking stock in the company, to put the 
whole of their standard varieties of apples through their company. The apples are 
hauled into the company’s warehouses in the fall and stored there, and are packed 
out as required. 

Competent managers are employed, supervising the work in each warehouse. 
These apples are packed under three grades, No. 1, No. 2, and No. 8’s, and the growers 
receive the average price obtained for each grade according to the grade into which 
his fruit packs. In short, the grower pools his apples with those of his fellow members 
and receives the average price realized. 

The United Fruit Companies of Nova Scotia, or, in other words, the Central 
Association, is incorporated under a special Act of Parliament passed in 1912. You 
will see by a perusal of this Act the conditions under which these companies unite 
with the Central Association. Each company has to subscribe to the Central 20 per 
cent of its own authorized capital. These subsidiary companies hold very much the 
same relative position to the Central Association as the individual members of the 
subsidiary companies to their companies. 

The Central Association has complete control over the entire output of the whole 
of the co-operative companies. 

The United Fruit Companies, or Central Association, was G eneneetied in July, 
1912, and the first annual report is enclosed herewith, also the financial statement. 

For twelve months prior to incorporation an experimental association was run 
without incorporate powers and with absolutely no control over affiliated companies 
and depending entirely upon the good will of these companies to support it in the 
good work it was carrying on. 

One would hardly expect any very good results from a central~ association 
endeavouring to run on these lines, yet it can be said to the credit of the affiliated 
companies that the experimental Central Association was an unqualified success and- 
gave universal satisfaction. 

You will understand that as a young association just commencing and having 
no similar association to use as a model, we have had to shape our course very much 
on our own ideas. We realize fully that there are many weak spots in the organiza- 
tion, and we are now preparing an amendment to be brought before the present 
session of the House of Assembly at Halifax to remedy in our charter some of the 
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very obvious defects and to increase our powers to the extent of legalizing much of 
the work which we wish to accomplish in the way of buying and handling supplies. 
You will readily understand that with the whole of the fruit from all the com- 
panies being placed in one pool, it is essential that all the companies have some 
guarantee of a uniformity of pack. This is assured by employing inspectors who 


- visit all the warehouses constantly and are responsible to the executive committee 


for uniformity of pack. . 

The Central Association alone has the power to make sales or to move the apples 
in any way, and instructions are sent out from the central office constantly, instruct- 
ing the companies what to pack, and when, how and where to ship. 

The purchasing of supplies for the use of the members of subsidiary companies 
also forms a very important part of the work of the central association: the farmer is 
able to obtain his fertilizer, seeds, spray materials, power outfits, feed and flour and 
practically everything required on his farm, through the Central Association and is 
thus able to ‘save considerable money, obtaining all these supplies at a much lower 
price than even the wholesale merchants can buy it. Our contracts already placed 
for fertilizer amount to over 6,000 tons, so that you will-readily understand that the 
buying power of the central association is tremendous. 

We have found that things have run exceptionally well this year; we have practi- 
cally no friction in the companies and all the company managers are working in per- 
fect harmony with the central office. 

We have established an office at Halifax in charge of Capt. C. O. Allen, our super- 
intendent of shipping, and much valuable work is done by him; all our bills of Jading 
are made out at this office and our interests at the docks are carefully guarded by our 
superintendent. 

We have also established an office in London, in charge of Mr. J. N. Chute. This 
office is accomplishing really valuable work and has saved for the central association, 
and through the central association, for the farmers of the valley, many thousands of 
dollars. : 

Through the superiority of the pack of our fruit we have obtained a most envi- 
able reputation on the European markets and the co-operative pack of apples are now 
realizing a much bigger figure both in the auction room and by private sale, than by 
any other apples packed in Nova Scotia. This fact, together with the fact that the 
farmer has obtained all the necessities of farm life through the central association at 
a much lower figure than ever before, will demonstrate to you what a really valuable 
work is being carried on, and how very much it is to the advantage of the farmers. 

In addition to this we have accomplished a really valuable work in the way of 
better transportation of fruit. It is too long a story to be able to relate how this has 
been accomplished in a communication of this kind, but perhaps later on we may have 
the opportunity of explaining to you personally. 

We enclose copies of several circulars issued to the members of subsidiary com- 
panies and written by the writer of this communication. These will give you some 
little idea of what is going forward. 

Trusting that you will find the informtion contained in this and in the enclosures 


of use to you, we are, ; 
Yours faithfully, 


THE UNITED FRUIT COMPANIES OF N5S., LED 
(Sgd.) A. E. Apams, Secretary. 
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APPENDIX No. 37. 
PRESS EXTRACTS LHL HOUSING PROBLEM. 


CO-OPERATIVE VILLAGES WITH GARDEN PLOTS AT REASONABLE RENTS. 


Through the efforts of Lord Grey and others like him the problems of providing 
attractive and suitable cottages for the tenantry of English villages is resulting in 
some commendable work. Recently Lord Selbourne opened one of these new model 
villages near Petersfield near Hampshire. This particular village has many fine 
points. It is situated on a hillside overlooking a beautiful valley. The cottages are 
seattered here and there no more than two being placed together. 

The designs for the cottages are so tasteful that several have already been copied 
‘for “ week-end cottages” in other parts of the country. This adds to the landscape 
instead of marring it. The cost of the cottages varies from £300 to £400; the walls 
are eleven inches thick, hol'ow in the middle and plastered outside. In many cases 
the upper storeys are timbered and the out-buildings are half-timbered. The cottages | 
contain five and six rooms. 

Rents vary from 5s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. per week and with each cottage is included a 
full quarter acre of land which affords a fine garden plot. If any of the tenants wish 
it is possible to take land from the company. Some have taken as muchas seven 
acres. The company owning the village has made it a co-operative affair by allowing 
the residents to share in the profits. On taking a cottage a tenant takes a certain 
number of shares in the village. If, later, he wishes to leave he receives his outlay 
back again. It may be he will wish to keep his connection with the company, in 
which ease he is allowed to do so. 

Tilmore Gardens is the name of the new village, and if the scheme works we!l 
here it argues for success elsewhere because living is high owing to the residential 
character of the neighbourhood. 


ATTRACTIVE DWELLINGS AT MODERATE RENTAL RETURN FAIR INTEREST ON CAPITAL INVESTED. 
(Montreal Gazette.) 


Mr. G. Frank Beer, president of the Toronto Housing Company, Limited, spent 
yesterday in Montreal on affairs connected with the operations of the company, which 
is 4 semi-philanthropic, but eminently business-like organization engaged in solving 
the problem of providing decent, hard-working families of the mechanic and clerk 
class with clean, healthful and attractive dwellings at a rental which, while moderate, 
returns a fair profit on the amount invested. The experiment is one which is being 
watched with great interest by many municipalities, and the company in its carefully 
worked-out plans seems to have evolved a scheme which should meet with complete 
success. 

“The Company,” said Mr. Beer, to a Gazette representative, “ was formed in 1912, 
and the first move made was to work out a plan of financing the project. Hon. W. J. 
Hanna, Provincial Secretary of Ontario, took a great interest in the subject from the 
first, and when our plan was laid before him, he introduced a bill which was later 
passed unanimously. The basis of our plan was not to use public funds, but only 
public eredit, and to secure this the bill in question empowered any Ontario city or 
town to guarantee the bonds of housing companies up to 85 per cent of the actual 
amount of money required. It was decided that anything less than one million 
dollars would not be an economic unit for a housing enterprise and the capital was 
therefore fixed at that figure, $850,000 to be raised by 5 per cent forty year bonds, 
guaranteed by the City of Toronto, and $150,000, in common stock, payable only in 
cash as called for by our operations, and the dividends upon which are limited to 6 
per cent by the act. Over $100,000 of the stock was soon subscribed, and this 
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permitted the city to guarantee $500,000 of our bonds, which were issued as required. 
This assured the adequate financing of our scheme, and we proceeded with our 
building plans. 
“The first building unit was located upon a vacant block on Spruce street, in the 
rear of the old General Hospital, the land being leased from the hospita! trustees. 


38 FAMILIES PLACED. 


This is a respectable residential section, within a mile of the business centre of the 
city. Upon this land we erected self-contained cottage flats, providing dwellings for 38 
families, at a cost of about $60,000 for construction. These dwellings were completed. 
last fall, and we had three applications for every available flat. The smaller flats con- 
sisted of living-room, pantry-kitchen, one bedroom and bath. It is part of our plan 
that families must not be crowded into insufficient living quarters, so occupancy of 
these small flats are restricted to couples without children, or with but one 
infant. Couples with one or two growing children were required to take flats 
with two bedrooms, while our future plans provide for dwellings with three or more 
bedrooms for larger families. In Spruce Court, as our first unit is called, we have a 
central heating plant, which supplies heat and hot water for domestic purposes, and 
we also install electric fixtures, gas stoves and window blinds. The rental of these 
flats is based upon the actual cost, the taxes and the upkeep, plus six per cent dividends 
upon the common stock funds expended and the interest and sinking fund for the 
debenture funds expended upon the unit. A reserve repair payment of $1 per month 
is collected for each flat, but if no repairs are made necessary by the occupants care- 
lessness this money is refunded at the end of the year or at the expiration. of occu- 
pancy. This puts a premium upon careful tenancy. A charge for heating is also col- 
lected for eight months of the year, but after deducting the repair payment, the aver- 
age monthly rental for one of the small flats is $12, and for the two-bedroom flats $17. 
Fach flat has its separate entrance and separate balcony, with sufficient space for dry- 
ing clothes at the back. The remainder of the ground space is pooled for the common 
good the flats all facing, not upon the street, but upon a central grass court, which 
forms a park for the tenants and a play ground for the children. 


FLATS ARE CHEAP. 


“ We now have under construction one-third of our second unit, which when com- 
pleted, will provide dwellings for 200 families on our Bain avenue property, a highly 
desirable location in Riverdale, overlooking the Don valley and less than two miles from 


the centre of the city. The land lies between two public parks and the dwellings will 


have from one to four bedrooms. The rentals will be in this case also be based upon 


the actual cost, plus the charges mentioned. 

- “Our next undertaking will be a unit in the northwest section of the city, in a 
section which has 40 or 50 factories in the vicinity. Here we will probably erect indi- 
vidual houses, and sell some of them upon easy terms. A bowling green for the occu- 
pants will be one feature of this development. We have also a one-hundred acre farm 
about two miles from the northeast city limits, where we propose to make a garden 


~ suburb as soon as trolley transportation is available. 


“Under the Act, the city has the right to take over our holdings any time after five 
years and conduct them as municipal enterprises. We believe that we have already 
justified our existence as a company. We are not attempting to empty the slums or 
solve the slum problem, which is a result of community ‘mis-management, and they 
must be solved by the community. We are simply trying to prove that it is possible to 
give the working man of steady habits a fit place to live in at a reasonable rental or a 
fair purchase price, and that not by pauperizing him under the guise of philanthropy, 


but by exacting a fair return upon the capital invested. We do not hope or desire to 
_ provide for all working men, for that would be impossible but we can relieve the pres- 


sure to a certain extent and we are setting an example of what can be accomplished 
by careful planning, economical construction, and fair dealing all around.” 
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APPENDIX No. 38. - 
BETTER HOUSING IN CANADA—THE ONTARIO PLAN. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TORONTO HOUSING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
1913. 


Canada should do more than banish the slums. The old countries are doing that. 
Society is responsible for the slums and society must pay for their removal, which will 
require something in the nature of a surgical operation on the body politic. 

But better housing has a far wider application than the slum problem. It means 
better living conditions for the great masses of wage-earners, and will bring with it a 
toning up of our whole social and industrial system. Enabling legislation will be 
necessary in every province. We, in Ontario, have made a beginning, and the results 
set out in this pamphlet, obtained under an Act passed this year, would indicate that 


we are on the right track. 
I agree with the statement that every Canadian workman of steady habits should 


be able to own his home. The advantage is as much to the state as to the individual, 
for the home must always be the starting point for strengthening and elevating the 
social conscience and the national life. 


We od. EVAN NGA: 


The Provincial Secretary’s Office, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


THE TORONTO HOUSING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught. 
Honorary President—Sir John Morison Gibson, K.C.M.G., Lt.-Governor of Ontario. 


Officers: 
President—G. Frank Beer. 
Vice-presidents—Thos. Findley, G. R. Geary. 
Treasurer—G. T. Somers. 


Directors: 


Alexander Laird, Mrs. H. S. Strathy, Miss S. K. Currie, Thos. Roden, A. R. Clarke, 
Mrs. A. W. Grasett, Dr. Helen MacMurchy, J. C. Scott, Arnold M. Ivey, Edward 
Kylie, Controller J. O. McCarthy. ; 


Advisory Board—Sir Edmund Osler, J. W. Flavelle, Z. A. Lash, K.C. 


Consulting Board: 


Architect—Eden Smith; Engineers—C. H. and P. H. Mitchell; Landscape archi- 
tects—Dunington-Grubb and Harries. 


Secretary—W. S. B. Armstrong, Continental Life Building. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The work of the Toronto Housing Company during the first year of its active 
operations has been chiefly to get a clear understanding of its mission and to form, 
as far as possible, a well defined plan for its field of operations. The problem of 
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housing is so many sided it is not to be wondered at that the members of our Board 
3 took some time before seeing eye to eye as to the portion of the problem deserving 
of our first undertaking. 

: This report will briefly review what has been done, outline our immediate pro- 
: gramme, and suggest some of the yet untouched fields of usefulness requiring serious 

consideration. : 

: Our accomplishment is not all that we hoped for. Unforeseen difficulties and 
: unavoidable delays caused the loss of several valuable months, and it was not until 
. 
d 
5 


the early months of this year that a better understanding of our aims and a wider 
_ sympathy with our proposed work paved the way for the carrying out of any important 
_ building operations. This time, however, was not wholly wasted. Plans of finance 
were carefully thought out, the experience of housing companies in Great Britain 
aud United States was further thoughtfully studied, and the needs of our own city 
_ more thoroughly ascertained. 


GOVERNMENT CO-OPERATION, 


A Representations were made to the Ontario Government as to the desirability, 
indeed the urgency, of the Government showing its interest in the housing problem 
facing practically every municipality in the province. Ags is now well known, the 
Hon. Mr. Hanna immediately took a great interest in the whole subject, and with 
our co-operation a Bill was framed and later on enacted by the unanimous vote of 
the Ontario Legislature that provides a way by which all the cities and towns of 
Ontario may to a large extent solve the problem of providing houses at moderate 
prices for their people. 

Several important principles underlie this legislation. 

1. The first of these is that where private initiative fails to provide an adequate 
_ supply of a pressing necessity the Government, as representing the whole of the 
people, should and will lend its assistance to supply the need. 

2. The principle of encouraging the voluntary co-operation of citizens with the 
- Government in solution of social problems. 
3. The desirability of leaving the administration of such enterprises in the hands 
of specially constituted bodies. 
3 4. In undertakings which by their nature create a value which is the direct result 
of Government co-operation such value (after providing for the repayment with 
interest of the private capital employed) shall belong to and be employed for the 
benefit of those co-operating. In the case of our Housing Company, the co-operators, 
- outside of those supplying the capital, are the city, through its guarantee of the 
bonds, and the occupants of our houses. 
r These substantially were the principles Mr. Hanna required should be embodied 
in the Act, if the Government were to lend its encouragement and assistance to 
‘housing enterprises. The result is that no legislation could be better adapted to meet 
the present situation in Ontario than that recently passed by the legislature. 
Very shortly after the passing of this legislation the city council of Toronto, 
by a practically unanimous vote, authorized the guarantee of bonds to the value of 
$850,000, for the purposes of the company upon the basis of $150,000 being provided 
by the company. A few days later this by-law received the approval of the Provincial 
Board of Health. The vote of Toronto ratepayers was therefore not required. As 
you are aware, shares to the value of $100,000 only have as yet been subscribed for, 
so.that $50,000 additional must be provided to entitle us to the full amount author- 


ized by the council. 


LAND ACQUIRED. 


“Our first purchase of land was from the city, some five acres, fronting on Logan 
avenue. From the nature of the land a carefully planned development of the whole 
area was necessary to prevent it becoming an eye-sore to this section of the city. 
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Opposition to the plans we first considered and still consider wisest prevented us 
proceeding with building operations during 1912. Our present plans for this land 
have, however, been approved by the city council and we will spend in all over 
$400,000 on this development and house 200 families. 3 

Your board carefully considered many types of houses and finally adopted a style 
of self-contained cottage flats with pleasing and varied elevation. In this we were able 
to benefit from the experience gained from our Spruce street buildings as to the 
requirements of our tenants and as to architectural details. Other features of the 
development are a central heating plant, a supply of hot water for domestic purposes, 
and large grass courts for the children of our tenants. In this we were influenced by 
a desire to effect all economies possible and at the same time to lessen the labour of 
the house-wives occupying our buildings. The lady members of our board gave valu- 
able assistance in planning these houses. 


SPRUCE COURT. 


While our plans for the land above referred to were being held up we leased from 
the General Hospital Trust a block of vacant land facing on Spruce street opposite 
the old general hospital. On this land we have spent $55,000 providing homes for 38 
families. The type of buildings and general plan of development are practically the 
same as that referred to in connection with Logan avenue. These houses are now — 
ready for occupancy and applications have been received for double the number of 
tenancies. Not only were they over applied for but when the building construction | 
had proceeded far enough to indicate with some clearness the plans of the flats, keen 
disappointment was expressed by the applicants for whom we were unable to provide. 
There seems no reason to doubt th at the type of residence and interior arrangement of — 
our houses will prove exceedingly popular. ~ 


NORTHWEST LAND. 


city and plan to spend there in all about $100,000. The lots are deep and a bowling green 
for the occupants of the houses will form one of the features of this development. It | 
may be found desirable in this locality to build selfcontained houses so that if thought 
wise, and if the demand arises, we may sell them upon easy terms of payment to those | 
desiring and able to acquire their own homes. 1 = 
This completes the list of the work already entered upon within the city limits, the — 
whole involving an outlay of over $550,000. | 


: 

We have purchased 685 feet of land near St. Clair avenue in the northwest of the 
i 

é 

2 

3 


SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT. 


A suburban development upon co-partnership lines has always been hoped for by — 
those most active in organizing the Toronto Housing Company. The success of 
housing under this plan has been demonstrated many times in England, and in pro- 
portion as the price of land in cities becomes excessive, it inevitably follows that such : 
a development is necessary. | 

Shortly after this company was organized an opportunity offered to purchase 200 
acres of desirable land situated between Danforth and Eglington avenues in the north- 
east district adjoining the city. The price was attractive and was possible only for a~ 
quick purchase. As the land was two miles from the existing city limits and withoulll 
adequate transportation facilities, it was not considered wise to assume the respon-— 
sibility of purchase with the probability of having to wait some years before building 
at this point would be advisable. At the same time it was considered that the low 
price made the purchase a very desirable one. Five of our shareholders after learning 
of the situation agreed to advance the money necessary to acquire the land, accepting 
a lien upon it as the only security for the loan. To enable the company to retain the 
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property, a portion of it has been sub-divided and sold. The company has been under 
no financial responsibility and we have an equity of large value in the remainder of 
the land. 
It is the desire of your board to develop this land (together with the one-third dis- 
posed of) upon the lines of a garden suburb as soon as satisfactory transportation is 
secured. We hope the Hydro-Electric Commission of Ontario will locate the route 
of their Eastern Suburban Trolley Line through the property. This would practically 
assure the speedy development of the district and be of far-reaching value as demon- 
strating the power now in the hands of cities and municipalities to solve their pressing 
problems of housing and town planning. 
: In fact the actual carrying out of what is now made possible by Ontario’s Hous- 
ing and Transportation Legislation would be of world-wide interest and The Ontario 
- Plan would be referred to wherever a serious study of these problems was undertaken. 
Most important of all, however, is the demonstration here made possible of what 
_ people may do to help themselves when the Government by wise legislation provides 
assistance without dispensing charity and guidance without destroying personal initia- 
tive and public co-operation. This indeed is legislation of a high order framed upon 
_ principles which develop public spirit and inspire public service. 
To develop the suburban land now owned by the company we will require not less 
than $1,000,000. The city of Toronto so far is only co-operating with us within the 
city limits. A plan of finance for this suburban undertaking is one of the tasks ahead 
of the company. That it may be successfully met and prove of great value to Toronto 
and Canada I earnestly hope. 
: THE FUTURE. 


In all the work planned up to this date we have endeavoured to realize a living 
condition and environment worthy of Canadian citizens and of which we hope all 
Canadian citizens may ultimately be able to avail themselves. Building at a lower 
level might lend itself to establishing or perpetuating a condition neither desirable nor 
productive of lasting advantage to the community. A less desirable development may 
be justified, the conditions of thousands of our citizens being what it is. I would 
_ strongly urge, however, that for every dollar spent in providing housing accommodation 
of a less desirable type than we have yet planned, two dollars should be spent by the 
fi city, province or Dominion (or by all combined) in seeking, finding and remedying 
_ the causes that have brought about that lower level of living. It will bea lasting dis- 
—eredit to Canada if we permit the reproduction here of the evils from which the coun- 
_ tries of the old world are suffering. 

Many suggestions as to fields of usefulness have reached us. Of these one which 
_ your board consider especially worthy comes from a gentleman well known to all citi- 
zens of Toronto for his benevolence and public spirit. This suggestion is that our 
company provide a building for women workers living away from home where they 
would have the advantages of reasonable rent and pleasant social environment. The 
tenants might furnish their own rooms, and so long as they desired this building would 
afford a permanent residence and be to them a home. 

A suggestion from Controller McCarthy that the company provide a building 
which would be at the disposal of the Medical Health Officer has not yet reached us 
officially from the city council. The idea is that when the Medical Health Officer finds 
“houses unsanitary he can have the family removed to one of our houses while the land- 
lord is putting his house in order. As there are few or no houses available for such 
ases at the present time the work of improving existing conditions is hampered. If 
houses were available for such tenants the Medical Health Officer could and would 
placard houses until they were rendered fit for occupation. The suggestion seems a 
ractical and wise one and will receive the careful consideration of the board when 
the matter comes before it officially. 

- From another leading citizen, one well acquainted with many phases of social 
ork, came the suggestion that the company acquire from the city the waste and 
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unsightly ends of city parks which in a number of cases abut the rears of adjoining 
houses. This seems to us a wise proposal for many reasons. Such land is at present 
waste. If developed along desirable lines, it will means the adding of an attractive 
feature to the parks referred to, the housing centrally of many who from their work 
especially need down town houses, and the city will receive from the company in pay- 
ment for the land a sum which will prove of assistance in improving the parks and 
adding to their attractiveness and social value. The whole matter is now receiving the 
attention of the city council and we hope something of value to the city and company 
may result from the proposal. 

In this connection it should be stated that it is not our object, nor is it finan- 
cially possible for the company, to meet the existing demand for small houses. The 
most we can do is to relieve the pressure at a point where it will be of most value. 
We hope too that private enterprise will adopt some if not all of the ideas we are 
endeavouring to realize in our forms of development. This has been the experience 
in other countries where housing companies such as ours have been in operation. 
Our company being conducted upon strictly business principles, private enterprise is. 
not prevented from finding profitable investment upon similar lines. Rather, we indi- 
cate a way which, in our judgment, is safe and attractive. 

From the outset our efforts have been watched with friendly interest by the othe 
cities and towns of Ontario. A conference of representatives from leading centres was 
held at the city hall, Toronto, last fall when the details of the Bill, afterward 
‘enacted by the Ontario Legislature, were carefully discussed. The problem in 
Toronto appears to be repeated to a greater or less degree in every town and city in 
the province. It is gratifying to know that housing companies in other cities are 
already or are soon to be formed under the provisions of the Government Act. 

Many inquiries as to our organization and plans have reached us also from cities 
and towns in other provinces—notably Montreal, Quebee and leading western towns. 
We have supplied freely all the information asked for accompanied by copies of the 
Ontario Housing Act. A copy of our charter has also been supplied where 


requested. Fi 
& 
A CENTRAL BUREAU. 2 


Tt would appear to be highly necessary to establish a central bureau to whic 
all the cities and provinces may apply for information and assistance in the cause of 
housing reform. This bureau would prove of great value in: co-ordinating the different 
movements now taking place throughout all Canada. By applying the experience of 
each for the benefit of all, much may be done to lessen the labour of those giving 
freely of their time in this direction. Such a bureau, I believe, could best be organ- 
ized as a department of the Public Health Section of the Conservation Commission. 
With Sir Edmund Osler as chairman, it would be influential and efficient and the 
great forward movement of better housing would receive timely and invaluable assist- 
ance. There are citizens in every locality with the good-will, but who require advice 

2 


and assistance to enable them to put their good-will to practical use. 


THE FOREIGN PROBLEM. 
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It has been truly said that America is the melting pot of the world. People ot 
all countries are seeking here, some an easier, others a broader, but all a more human 
life than the old countries of the world afford. They do not come here to idle. They 
are clearing our forests, building our railways, digging our mines, and in many other 
ways bearing their full share of the heavy work called for in our country’s agricul 
tural and industrial expansion. These people are not different from ourselves, except 
in the lesser opportunities they have had for development of mind and soul. They 
are cheerful, virile and in the main thrifty. Given the right environment, with the 
advantages of education, they will become true and valuable Canadians. I can see 
neither prudence nor justice in giving these peoplé no better chances than they 
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have to-day in Toronto to live in decent surroundings and healthful homes. It is 

not in the best interest of our city or our country that they should accept with cheer- 

fulness or indifference a low level of living. At the present they form a menace to 

the health and morals of some localities and are said to affect injuriously the labour 
market. A better environment, better houses, better education and some human help 
ean make of their children, sturdy, worthy citizens, bringing strength, endurance and 
talent as well to share in the great work ahead of us. 


BUILDING FOR SALE. 


- For the present the chief duty of our Company is doubtless to build houses for 
rent. The City of Toronto requires many hundreds more of such houses as we have 
planned and unless private initiative supplies these the company will be pressed 
very. hard by the demand to extend still further its operations in this direction. 
There is a field, however, as yet untouched that deserves our earnest consideration 
To many working men, their highest ambition is the ownership of their own houses. 
This is especially true where there are several children in the fami'y. To give to 
these some permanent shelter against future possibilities of unemployment, illness or 
other disability every possible economy will be exercised and every nerve and muscle of 
the parents unsparingly used. In a country as generally prosperous as is Canada the 
ownership of his own house should not be an unrealizable ideal for a Camadian work- 
man of steady habits. We are in a position to build at a less cost than the workman 
can and a plan of finance could with little difficulty be worked out by which within 15 
to 20 years the worker would own his home by a monthly payment little in excess of 
his present rental. Life Insurance to cover the unpaid portion of the loans so made 
may be found necessary. This arrangement would give workmen who are heads of 
families a comfortable sense of security. 

That there is a demand for such help as this would give is abundantly proven by 
the requests already before your Board. A field of usefulness of far-reaching value 
to Toronto would be open to us if the sum of $50,000 were placed at our disposal 
_by private investors for this special purpose. This sum would enable us to borrow 
_ $275,000 on mortgage bonds and so place at our disposal in all $325,000. As repay- 
ments of capital are made monthly the plan once in operation would finance itself, the 
_ same capital being used over and over again. It is greatly to be wished that this 
- beneficent phase of a broad housing policy could be carried out. IT cannot but 
believe that much vacant housing land within the city limits is at present unused 
owing to difficulties of financing building operations. A safe plan could be worked 
te out if the initial capital were provided. 
fi In this connection I venture to express a hope for the many to whom the owner- 
- ship of their own home would appear at present to be an impossibility. If the 
company were in a position to supply small houses of very moderate price by monthly 
i payments little in advance of rental, would it not develop a desire for ownership 
ine many who now spend their small surplus earning’s unproductively ? Their 
- present hopelessness results in no serious effort being made to save. This at least is 
"sure: -an increased incentive to save would be provided from which we might reason: 
ably hope to have good results. a, Mia 
; It might also be hoped that some of the money now invested in highly speculative 
enterprises, frequently resulting in large loss to the investors, would be attracted to 
this form of investment. The high profits held out as inducements to small investors 
while the safety and increasing value of such an invest- 


are frequently imaginary, 
“ment as we would provide is apparent. 


LEGISLATION. 


Toronto is fortunate in having a capable and zealous Medical Health Officer in 
Dr. ©. J. Hastings. It has not therefore been necessary for the Housing Company to 
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give any attention to Legislation affecting tenements, slums, etc. We are pleased to 


afford any help we can in furthering the plans formed by Dr. Hastings and have 
been grateful for his interest and help in the work planned by this company. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


We recognize the necessity to conduct our business upon strict business prin- 
ciples. The rentals payable in advance are estimated to cover cost of up-keep, taxes, 


insurance, interest on bonds, interest on shareholders’ capital, and to provide a sink- — 
ing fund to retire all the bonds in 40 years. The whole of this rental is collected in — 


11 months of the year. A proportioriate rental for the twelfth month is also collected 


but this is rebated to our tenants if upon examination of their premises it is found ~ 


that everything has been kept in good repair. The amount of the rebate is con- 
ditional upon the cost to the company of internal repairs. Exterior up-keep is 
included in the rental collected within the eleven months. 

Any further information as to methods or cost of administration will be freely 
given to shareholders interested. 

Your Board desire at this time to make particular mention of the help and— 
sympathy at all times during the year shown by His Worship Mayor Hocken, the 
Board of Control and members of the city council. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction also that we refer to the appointment of an 
advisory board consisting of Sir Edmund Osler, Mr. J. W. Flavelle and Mr. Z. A. 
Lash, K.C. Their help already has been and will continue to be of great value to 
the work we all have at heart. 


In conclusion I desire to express my warmest personal thanks to the members — 


of the board for their hearty co-operation and cheerful willingness at all times to 


share in the work of furthering the objects of the company. Much time has been | 
given to the many questions calling for attention. From others outside our board — 


‘invaluable assistance has also been received. I gratefully acknowledge my debt to 
all and especially to His Honour Sir John Gibson, Mr. Z. A. Lash, K.C., and Sir 
John Willison. 

G. FRANK BEER, President. 


THE HOUSING PROPAGANDA, 


“This is not a company; it is a Cause.” This statement made recently by a 
shareholder of the Toronto Housing Company aptly explains the company’s exist- 
ence. It expresses the point of view of each one of the 166 shareholders who together 


have advanced $100,000, an average of $600 each, to assist in the solution of a problem — 


that vitally concerns both the community and the nation—better housing of the 
working people. To achieve this broader purpose the Board of the Toronto Housing 


Company have extended the scope of their work so that the record of the Toronto | 


Tousing Company, as such, is not a complete measure of the progress that has been | 
miade since the Civie Guild in July, 1911, appointed Prof. Edward Kyhe chairman 
of a committee to consider the question of better housing. About the same time Dr. 
Charles J. Hastings, medical health officer, presented his report of a survey made 
of six run-down areas in the city, comprising in all 4,696 houses and 26,413 persons. 
Among the results tabulated were the following :— . 

Number of houses-unfit for habitation’ v2 0s, .@ eso oe oe 

Number of houses with two or more families .. .. .. .. .. 2,137 

One-roomsdwellings s.2.4.2 jj. 5 (bese geet neon mee 

Two-room dwellings . at. 2k 200 a ere ee ee eee ee 

Thrée-room’' dwellings: v2 aed a ee eae re 
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In comparison with conditions in other cities, the facts revealed by Dr. Hastings’ 
inquiry were not alarming, but they showed a disquieting tendency toward slum 
development. The condition, however, which created most public opinion in favour 
of some form of active effort for the alleviation of the housing situation was the 
abnormal increase in rents. ‘Twenty years ago the average working man’s house of 
six rooms rented for from $12 to $16 a month. To-day a moderate rent for such a 
nouse is $25. The average wage is still considerably under $15 a week. The result 
is that a large proportion of the families who pay rent live in a portion of a house. 

From the first the object of the company was not to rehouse the slums, nor was 
it to meet the demand of any class for housing accommodation; it was to seek a solu- 
tion for the whole housing problem. Two things were deemed essential—a const :uctive 
undertaking in Toronto and a nation-wide propaganda for better housing. Subst.n- 
tial progress has been made with the building program in Toronto, and much work 
has been done in furthering the general propaganda. 

Consciousness of the need of organized effort for the improvement of housing 
conditions was aroused in most of the cities of Canada by Earl Grey and Mr. Henry 
Vivian, whom Earl Grey invited to visit the Dominion. To carry on this propaganda 


and to assemble and distribute necessary information, a Canadian Housing Association 


was from the first considered necessary by the Board of the Toronto Housing Com- 
pany, which it is to be remembered was the only housing undertaking in operation 
in the dominion. With a view to bringing about such an organization it was decided 
last year to ask the Dominion Government to invite Mr. Adams, the housing and 
town planning expert of the Local Government Board of England, to visit Canada, 
confer with the Provincial Government in regard to necessary legislation and address 
meetings in the principal centres of popullation. This work came naturally within 
the province of the Health section of the Commission of Conservation. A petition 
to Sir Edmund Osler, chairman of this section, asking that Mr. Adams be brought 
to Canada, was circulated throughout the Dominion and signed by influential people 
in practically all the cities and endorsed by a number of the Provincial Governments. 
As far as we were concerned the matter was entirely successful but some misunder- 
standing arose which necessitated postponement of the undertaking. 

From the inception of the Company it was apparent that it would be necessary 
to secure legislation to enable the financing of housing undertakings on a scale 
sufficiently large to permit of success. The work under this head resulted in the 
passage of the Hanna Act, already dealt with by the President. This Act makes 
possible housing undertakings in every city and town in Ontario and in addition 
points the way to similar legislation in the other provinces of the Dominion. 

Last fall the Secretary addressed the Canadian Club of Quebec. That was the 
beginning of a movement which has progressed so far that we are assured the Ontario 
Act will be adopted by the Legislature of Quebec this year. 

The Secretary attended the Canadian Conference of Charities and Corrections in 
Winnipeg last month and addressed the conference on the work of the Toronto Hous- 
ing Company. Before leaving that city he interviewed several of the leading financial 
and business men and received assurances that an effort would be made to secure the 
adoption of the Hanna Act in Manitoba. 

Shortly after the adoption of the Hanna Act movements were started in a number 


of Ontario cities to organize housing companies under the provisions of the new 


legislation. In this connection the Secretary by invitation addressed: meetings in 
Berlin and Galt. ios 

Inquiries have also been received from Sarnia, Montreal, Winnipeg, Quebec, 
Hamilton, Medicine Hat, St. John, Dundas, Calgary, Edmonton, Ottawa, St. Cathar- 
ines, Vancouver, Halifax, Kingston, Fort William, Windsor, Brantford, Hespeler, 
Renfrew. Indeed the Toronto Housing Company is now known throughout the 
Dominion and we are constantly in receipt of inquiries with regard to the work. 
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Inquiries addressed to the Provincial Government, City Officials and other local 
organizations regarding housing are usually referred to us for reply. 

Considerable correspondence arises out of our connection with the National — 
Housing Association of the United States and inquiries from American cities regard-— 
ing our work. As an example, we recently received from the Homestead Commission 
of the Commonwealth of Mass., a list of questions covering two typewritten pages. 

Ancther branch of this broader phase of the company’s work is keeping in touch — 
with the housing movement throughout the world in regard to legislation, methods of 
finance, plans of land and houses, methods of promoting the social welfare of tenants. 

The following plans show the character of the company’s development at Spruce 
Street and also at Bain Avenue, where construction is under way. The thirty-two 
cottage flats, which, with six six-room houses, comprise the accommodation at Spruce 
Street, are shown in the first and third illustrations, there being sixteen of each 
kind. At Bain Avenue, where there will be accommodation for about two hundred 
families, there will be cottage flats of all the types illustrated. The company has > 
acquired land in the northwest section of the city, where it is expected to build self- 
contained houses, plans of which are also shown. 
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COTTAGE FLATS 
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The smallest Flat 


, Of this type we have now 16 at Spruce 
Court, and 57 are under construction at~ 
4 Bain Avenue. 


Living Room. 
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TWO BEDROOMS 
The smallest Flat and an Attic 


57 of this type are being built at 
Bain Avenue. 
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No.3 
TWO BEDROOMS 
Next larger Flat 


Of this type we have.now 16 at Spruce 
Court, and 21. are under construction at 
Bain Avenue. 


Living Room. 


420-9" 


No. 4 
THREE BEDROOMS 


Next larger Flat and an Attic 


NOTE—One Bedroom added to the Living Room 


21 Flats of this type are being built at Bain Avenue. 
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Largest Flat 


26 of this type are being built at 
Bain Avenue. 
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26 of this type are being built at Bain Avenue 
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SELF-CONTAINED HOUSES 
TWO BEDROOMS 
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This house (outside measurement) is 15 ft. 6 m. by 26 ft. 


THREE BEDROOMS 
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This house (outside measurement) 1s 20 ft. by 28 ft. 6 in. 
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Ground Plan, Spruce Street. 
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Front Elevation of Building containing Four of the Largest Size of Cottage: 
Flats, under construction at Bain Avenue. 
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APPENDIX No. 38—Continued. 


COTTAGE FLATS AT RIVERDALE COURTS. | 


Tur Toronto Housing Company, LimiTep. 


Patron—H.R.H. Duke of Connaught, Governor-General of Canada. 
Hon. President—Sir John Gibson, Lt.-Governor of Ontario. 
President—G. Frank Beer. 

Vice-presidents—Thos. Findley, J. C. Scott. 
Treasurer—G. T. Somers. 
Advisory Board—Sir Edmund Osler, J. W. Flavelle, Z. A. Lash, K.C. 


~ Directors—Alexander Laird, Mrs. H. S. Strathy, Miss S. K. Currie, Thos. Roden, 
A. R. Clarke, Mrs. A. W. Grasett, Arnold M. Ivey, Edward Kylie, Miss Grace T. 
Walker, C. V. Massey, J. O. McCarthy (Controller), James Simpson (Controller), 
Walter Harland Smith (Alderman); Secretary, Ww. S. B. Armstrong; Assistant 


Secretary, Miss P. C. Wilson. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Toronto Housing Company was organized two years ago after eight months 
of study and investigation by a joint committee representing the city council, the civic 
guild, the Manufacturers’ Association and the Board of Trade. The object of the com- 
pany from the beginning was not to build a few, or many, houses, but to seek a solu- 
tion for the housing problem. A first step in this undertaking, it was believed, was a 
comprehensive building programme for Toronto. That was why it was decided to form 
a company instead of an association, the conduct of business necessitating capital and 
incorporation. Legislation was required and the Ontario Housing Act was secured 
from the Legislature, empowering cities and towns to guarantee the bonds of a Hous- 
ing Company, organized to improve housing and not for profit, to the extent of 85 per 
cent of the money required, the remaining 15 per cent to be provided by citizens who 
through desire to be of public service could be induced to become stockholders. 

A couple of weeks after the Ontario Housing Act became law the city council, 
almost unanimously, authorized the guarantee of the company’s bonds to the extent of 
$850,000. This, with $150,000 of capital to be provided by the stockholders as required 
furnished $1,000,000 for an initial building programme. Under the Housing Act the 
Council exercises close supervision of the Company’s undertakings. The Council must 
approve the sites, plans and method of financing, and appoints three representatives on 
the Board of Directors. 

The Company purchased from the City the Bain Avenue property comprising 2,050 
feet of frontage. Bain avenue is fifteen minutes by street car from downtown. The 
Housing Company’s property 1s only one block from the car. Opposite the property 
on the east side is Withrow Park, an improved play-area of 18 acres, with toboggan 
slide and skating pond in winter, tennis courts, bowling lawns and ball grounds for 
summer. A block away to the West is beautiful Riverdale Park with the largest play 
spaces in the city. At the corner of the property is a large public school. 

A block on Spruce street, 167 feet by 204 feet, was leased from the General 
Hospital Trust. This property, now Spruce Court, is just west of Riverdale Park. 


Pee Se 
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In the northwest section of the city a block of land with 685 feet of frontage on | 
Rockwell, Prescott and Blackthorn avenues was purchased. On it the Housing 
Company is planning to erect this fall self-contained houses, for sale on easy terms. 

The company has also acquired for development as a garden suburb 200 acres 
north of St. Clair Avenue east. 

After very careful consideration the Housing Company decided that it should first 
build in the city rather than in the suburbs, and that the most useful and approved 
type of accommodation was the cottage flat. 

A cottage flat is a modern apartment with its own front door to the street. The 
Bain Avenue buildings of the Toronto Housing Company are arranged around three © 
grass courts. There the small children will have ample room to play, where their 
parents can see them, and away from the dangers and dust of the street. Each 
building consists of from two to nine houses; each house contains two cottage flats, 
one downstairs and one upstairs, that is one on the ground floor, one on the first 
and second floors, The entire development is to be heated by steam from a central 
plant and the same plant will furnish hot water to every flat the year round. 
There are no dark or poorly ventilated rooms, because the buildings have a wide 
frontage, and are only two rooms deep, so that every room opens to the air and’ 
sunlight. Each flat has its separate bathroom, separate balcony or verandah and 
separate basement. Gas stoves, electric fixtures and window blinds are installed by | 
the company. In every kitchen there is an enamelled combination sink and. 
laundry tub. 

The cottage flats at Riverdale Courts are finished in Georgia pine. This is 
stained in the living rooms and finished in natural colour in the other rooms. Most 
of the floors are hardwood. The architectural design of Riverdale Courts has been 
approved by many leading authorities of Great Britain and America. 

At Spruce Court, which was constructed and occupied last year, there are thirty- — 
two cottage flats and six six-room houses. 

In the buildings nearing completion at Bain avenue there are 118 cottage flats 
and in the others under construction there will be 86. The flats are of six sizes 
and a floor plan of each is shown in the illustrations on pages 913 to 918. 

The rentals are based upon the cost of the development and are as low as in the 
opinion of the company it is safe to make them. They include the charges for heat 
and hot water and a fixed sum for repairs. At the end of the year if no repairs 
are necessary the reserve fund for repairs is returned to the tenant in cash. If 
repairs are necessary they are made, the cost deducted from the repair fund and the 
balance is returned to the tenant. The company pays the taxes and water rates; 
the tenant pays for his gas and electric ight and separate meters are installed for 
each flat. 

The best guarantee of the character and permanency of the property is that the 
company remains responsible. Each applicant for a flat is required to furnish two 
references as to character and suitability. The rents are payable strictly in advance. 
The company Was not organized for profit but for public service—to solve the 
housing problem. On the other hand, it is not a charity or a philanthropy, but divi- 
dends are limited to six per cent per annum. 

Applications for flats should be made to the Housing Company at its head office 
in the Ryrie Building, Yonge and Shuter streets. 
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Living Room. 
ISG» 13-9" 


PLAN NO. 1. 


The above floor plan shows the smallest of the Toronto Housing Company’s 
cottage flats. It was designed for occupation by a young couple, possibly 
with a child under five years of age, or by an older couple whose family has grown 
up and left home. It fits exactly also the requirements of a mother and daughter 
or two sisters who, though working, wish to keep house in a home of their own. 

The rent is $14.50, $15, or $16 a month, according to location. 

The rent includes heat, hot water all the year round, and reserve fund for. repairs 
of $12 a year, to be returned to the tenant at the end of a year if no repairs are 
necessary. 

- See diagram on page 920. : 
Nos. 11, 13, 15, 28, 25, 27, 43, 45, 59 and 61 (three courts) are $14.50 per 
month. : 
Nos. 47 and 57 (three courts) are $15 per month. 
Nos. 17, 21, 49, 51,53, 55 and 554 (3 courts) are $16 per month. 
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Liviné Room. 
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PLAN NO. 2. 


This next largest cottage flat of the Toronto Housing Company at Riverdale 
Courts is the same as No. 1, with the addition of a fine large second floor bedroom 
and large clothes closet. With living-room, alcove pantry-kitchen, basement room, 
bathroom, veranda and two bedrooms, it provides self-contained accommodation for 
a small family wishing domestic privacy. All of these flats are upstairs, and each 
stair has three-way electric light switches at top and bottom. Each flat has its own 
front door to the street. 

The rent is $16, $16.50, $17 or $18 a month, according to location. 

The rent includes heat, hot water all the year round, and reserve fund for repairs 
of $12, to be returned to the tenant at the end of a year if no repairs are necessary. 

See diagram on page 920. 

Nos. 12, 14, 16, 24, 26 and 28 (three courts) are $16 per month. 
Nos. 44, 46, 60, 624 are $16.50 per month. 
Nos. 18, 22, 48 and 58 (three courts) are $17 per month. 

Nos. 50, 52, 54, 56, 56% are $18 per month. 
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Number 3 is another two-bedroom cottage flat, but larger than No. 2, and all 
these flats are on the ground floor. It has a large living-room,. separate pantry-kitchen 
with gas range, combination sink and laundry tub, shelves and built-in worktable, 
basement, two bedrooms, two clothes closets, three-piece bathroom, front verandah 
_and back-door stoop. 
The rent is $19 or $20 a month according to location. 
The rent includes heat, hot water all the y2ar round, and reserve fund for re- 
pairs of $12, to be returned to the tenant at the end of a year if no repairs are: 
necessary. 
See diagram on page 920. 
. Nos. 3, 5, 7, 31, 33 and 35 (three courts) are $19 per month. 
{ No. 19 (three courts) is $20 per month. \ 
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PLAN NO. 4. 


This is an up-stair flat and has two fine, airy bedrooms and trunk room or large 
clothes closet on the second floor. On the first floor there is a very large and attrac- 
tive living-room, one bedroom, three-piece bathroom, pantry-kitchen, closets and 
baleony. Each flat has its own front door to the street and its separate ~-basement 
room. Both stairways have three way electric light switches. 


The rent is $25 or $26 a month according to location. 
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The rent includes heat, hot water all the year round, and reserve fund for repairs 
of $18, to be returned to tac tenant at the end of a year if no repairs are necessary. 
See diagram on page 920. 
Nos. 4, 6, 8, 32, 34, 36, and 62 (three courts) are $25 per month. 
No. 20 (three courts) is $26 per month. 
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PLAN NO. 5. 


flats. With large living-room, pantry- 


3 Number 5 is the largest of the ground floor 
asement it provides the accommo- 


kitchen, three bedrooms, bathroom, veranda and b 
; dation of a six-roomed house. 
The rent is $23 or $24 a month according to location. 


The rent includes heat, hot water all the year round and reserve fund for 


repairs of $15, to be returned to the tenant at the end of a year if no repairs are 


necessary. 
See diagram on page 920. 
Nos. 9 and 29 (three courts) are $23 per month . 
Nos. 1 and 37 (three courts) are $24 per month. 
Nos. 39, 41, 63, 65 (three courts) have been leased to the Local Council of 
Women to be rented by them to business women. 
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PLAN NO. 6. 
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Almost any size of family can accommodate itself comfortably in this, the largest, 
of the Housing Company’s cottage flats. It has a very large living-room, pantry- 
kitchen, two bedrooms, bathroom and balcony on the first floor and two large bedrooms, 


oo —-— 
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each with a clothes closet, on the second floor. All of these flats are upstairs, and both 
stairways have three-way electric switches. Each flat has its separate basement room 
and its own street door. 
The rent is $28 or $29 a month according to location. 
The rent includes heat, hot water all the year round and $15 as reserve fund for 
repairs, to be returned to the tenant at the end of the year if no repairs are necessary. 
See diagram on page 920. 
Nos. 10 and 30 (three courts) are $28 per month. 
Nos. 2 and 38 (three courts) are $29 per month. 
Nos. 40, 42, 64, 66 (three courts) have been leased to the Local Council of 
Women to be rented by them to business women. 
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Living Room, Larger Cottage Flat, Spruce Court, Showing Portions of Pantr 
and Sitting Room. 


y-Kitchen, Bed-Room 


Living Room, Larger Cottage Flat, Spruce Court. 
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Living Room in Smaller Cottage Flat, Spruce Court, Showing Bedroom Beyond, 


of Pantry-Kitchen. 


Another View of Living Room Shown above, Showing Portion 
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Spruce Court. 


] view of The Toronto Housing Company’s Prope 


Spruce Street. 
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APPENDIX No. 38—Continued. 


CHAPTER 57. 
An Act to Encourage Housing Accommodation in Cities and Towns. 
ASSENTED TO MAY 6, 1913. 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows :— 


1. In this Act, Min Soigrante cay 
ie [73 Q ’ ue 
“ands” shall include leaseholds ; &“ A eeritiod 


“ Securities” shall mean bonds, debentures, debenture 
stock, or other securities. 


2. A Company incorporated under The Ontario Companies Act, Petition of 
with a share capital whose main purposes of incorporation are the ve aauel cere Be ete 
acquisition of lands in or near a city or town in Ontario and the antee of bonds. 
building and making thereon of dwelling houses of moderate size and 
improvements and conveniences, to be rented at moderate rents, may 


petition the Council of such city or town to guarantee its securities, 
to enable or assist it to raise money to carry out such main purposes. 


3. (1) If the Council is satisfied that additional housing accom- By-law for 

‘modation for those living or working in the municipality is urgently suarantes of 
: : bonds with assent 
needed, and that the main purpose of the Company is to help, bona 6¢ electors. 
fide, in supplying such need, and is not to make profits, and that the 
Company, without borrowing the money required, over and above the 
proceeds of the guaranteed securities, for the housing accommodation 
in contemplation, will be able to provide the same, ,the council may, 
with the assent of the electors entitled to vote on money by-laws, pass 
a by-law authorizing and providing for the giving by the council ot 
such guarantee to the amount and upon the terms and conditions 
hereinafter contained. 
(2) It shall not be necessary to obtain the assent of the elec- when assent of 

tors to the by-law if it is approved of by the Provincial’ Board, or clectots nov 


required. 
Health. 


4. The council, or a committee thereof, shall, before the guar- approval of 
antee is given, approve of the location of the lands selected for the location of lands. 
housing accommodation and of the general plans for the houses. 


5. The securities to be guaranteed shall be secured by one or more Mortgage 
deeds of trust by way of first mortgage or charge upon such lands securing bonds. 
as the council or committee may approve of, including the houses 
and improvements built and made or to be built and made thereon. 

6. The kind of securities to be guaranteed and the forms and Approval of _ 
terms thereof, and the forms and terms of the deed or deeds of trust Spam ance 
securing them, and the trustee or trustees, and the times and manner gyarantee, ete. 
of the issue of securities, and the disposition of the moneys to be 
raised thereon by sale, pledge or otherwise, pending the expenditure of 
such moneys, and the forms and manner of guarantee, shall be such 


g22 


Execution of 
guarantee, 


Authority to 
provide,funds to 
meet guarantee. 


Limit of 
guarantee. 


Appointment of 
one Director 
by Council. 


Inspection of 
books of 
Company. 


Limit of 
dividends. 
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as the council or committee approve of; and such terms, provisions 
and conditions may be included in such deed or deeds of trust as the 
council or committee deem expedient or necessary. 


7. (1) The guarantee shall be signed by the Mayor and Treas- 
urer of the municipal corporation and upon being so signed the cor- 
poration shall become liable for the payment of the principal and 
interest of the securities guaranteed, according to the tenor thereof. 


(2) If the corporation becomes liable to pay any of such guar- 
anteed securities, it may provide for the payment of the same out of 
the general funds of the corporation or by the issue of debentures — 
payable within a term not exceeding ten years from the issue thereof, 
and it shall not be necessary to obtain the assent of the electors to a 
by-law providing for the issue of such debentures. 


8. The total amount of securities to be guaranteed shall not in 
the first instance exceed 85 per cent of an amount to be fixed in the 
deed or deeds of trust as representing the value of the lands and 
housing accommodation and improvements to be built and made 
thereon, and the said deed or deeds may make all convenient pro- 
visions for the expenditure of additional moneys on the said lands 
and housing accommodation and improvements and for the acquisi- 
tion of additional lands to be made part of the mortgaged premises 
and for expenditure thereon, and for the issue of additional guar- 
anteed securities under said deed or deeds, but so that the total 
amount outstanding shall not exceed 85 per cent of the value of the 
mortgaged premises to be ascertained and fixed in the manner pro- 
vided in such deed or deeds, and for the issue of such additional 
securities in advance of expenditure, and for the disposition of the 
moneys to be raised thereon by sale, pledge or otherwise, pending the 
expenditure thereof. 


9. The council of the municipal corporation which guarantees 
securities of the Company as provided for in this Act may from time 
to time appoint and remove one member of the Board of Directors of 
such Company, and in case of a vacancy in such membership by 
removal, death, resignation, or otherwise, his successor ‘may bie 
appointed by the council, and so on from time to time. It shall not 
be necessary for the appointee of the council to hold stock in the 
capital of the Company or to be otherwise qualified as a director. 


10. The books of a company whose securities have been guar- 
anteed by a municipal corporation (hereinafter referred to as the 
“ Assisted Company ”) shall at all times be open to inspection by any 
person named in that behalf by the council. 


11. (1) No dividend upon the capital stock of the Assisted Com- 
pany or other distribution of profits among the shareholders shall be 
declared or paid exceeding 6 per cent per annum in any one year. 


(2) Such dividend may be payable in installments during the 
year. 
(3) If the sums paid in any year do not amount to six per cent, 


the deficiency, with interest, may be made up in any subsequent year 
or years. 
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12. (1) Any net profits received by the Assisted Company in any Application of 
year, and not required to pay said six per cent or to make up a defic- sacle ore 
iency therein or for a reasonable contingent fund, shall be expended aridondes 
by the company in acquiring lands, improving its housing accommo- 
dation by way of new buildings, additions, extensions or other 
improvements, or in redeeming or getting in the capital stock of the 


company, as hereinafter provided. 

(2) The High Court Division of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario shall have jurisdiction, upon the application of the Council 
of the municipal corporation guaranteeing the company’s securities, 
to enforce by mandamus or otherwise the carrying out of this section 
by the Company, its directors and officers. 


13. (1) The Assisted Company may, with the approval of the Power to redeem 
council of the municipal corporation guaranteeing its securities, pass ee a 
a by-law providing for redeeming or getting in, upon such plan an Sree 
terms and at such times as may be deemed best, the whole or part 
from time to time of the outstanding shares in the capital stock of 
the company. 


(2) For such purpose any available moneys, whether repre- Moneys which 
senting capital or otherwise, may be used. Provided always that no bas ie used to 
greater premium than ten per cent shall be paid upon the redemption Proviso. 
or getting in of any share. Provided that after five years from the 
first issue of guaranteed securities the company, at the request of the 
said council shall pass such by--law and any difference which may 
then arise respecting the terms thereof shall be settled by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council. 

14. Any shareholder may give or bequeath to the Assisted Com- Power of 
pany or to the Board of Trustees established under section 14, the fvpes wee tt 
whole or any party of his shares in the capital stock of the company, to company. 
and the company may accept and hold the same until transferred to 


the said Board of Trustees. 


15. The Assisted Company may, with the approval of the council Establishment 
of the municipal corporation guaranteeing the securities, establish Dbhecss Gr 
a Board of Trustees to receive and hold the shares redeemed or got 
in or given or bequeathed to the company or to such board upon such 
trusts and for such purposes and with such powers as may be thought 
expedient in furtherance of the objects of this Act and as may be 
declared or provided for in the instrument establishing the Board. 

The successors of the said trustees shall be appointed in the manner 
provided for in said instrument. The company with the like appro- 
val may alter the terms of said instrument and add to or otherwise 
vary the trusts, purposes and powers therein mentioned. Provided 
that after five years from the first issue of guaranteed securities the 
company, at the request of the said council, shall establish such Board 
of Trustees. Any differences which may then arise respecting the 
terms of the instrument establishing the Board shall be settled by 


the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


16. The share redeemed or got in or given or bequeathed to the Redeemed shares 
: x ‘ 4 vested in Boar 
company shall not become extinct but shall be transferred to and Pecinttiaten 
vested in the said Board of Trustees. 
. oo: ite et : ’ Authority to 
17. The council of the municipal corporation guaranteeing the ee iich, sa oheenee 
company’s securities may from time to time furnish the ‘company redeem shares. 
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with moneys to be applied in the redemption or getting in of shares 
from time to time under the terms of the by-laws above mentioned, 
and the company shall apply such moneys accordingly. 


Stock to be sold 18. No stock in the capital of the Assisted Company shall be sold 

only for cash. or disposed of for any consideration other than cash, and moneys 
received by the Assisted Company on account of its capital stock shall 
not be used for expenditures other than those connected with the | 
carrying out of the main purposes of the company, viz:—The acqui- 
sition of lands in or near a city or town in Ontario and the building 
and making thereon of dwelling houses of moderate size and improve- 
ments and conveniences, and the carrying out of the objects of this 
Act. 


Power of Company 19. The Assisted Company may accept legacies, gifts and devises — 


Agee areee of personal and real property notwithstanding The Mortmain and 


/9 Baw. Vir, ce. 58. Charitable Uses Act. 


eae 
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APPENDIX No. 39. 
PRESS EXTRACTS AS TO COST OF LIVING IN FORMER TIMES. 


From the London Chronicle. 


The prices we shall pay for our Christmas fare would have made our ancestors 
gasp. About four centuries ago a good fat ox cost between lls. and 12s., and a half 
century later the finest ox in England cost less than £2. A fine fat goose was to be 
bought in 1500 for 4d., but by the end of the century 1s. to 1s. 2d. was the price. 
Pigeons at the beginning of that century were to be got for three a penny, and eggs 
were sold not by the dozen or shillings worth, but by the hundred, and 6d. was the 
price. In “ Stafford’s Dialogue ” of 1581 the knight says: “I could buy the best pig 
for 4d., a good capon for 3d. or 4d., a chicken for 1d., and a hen for 2d.” But wages 
palanced prices, for a master mason got about 5s. a week, and a labourer about 4s. 
Wages and prices keep about together, with prices always a little ahead. ; 


From the Town and Country Magazine for April, 1772. 


It requires no rhetoric to prove that the housekeeper, who could but just subsist 
in 1757, must be on the point of starving in 1772. It is hoped this picture will have 
its proper effect on those whose province it is to redress the greatest of all public 
grievances. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF PROVISIONS. 


Aion 1772. 

aod: Se 

Beet. Per DOUG ... 6s at fe eee QO 38% 0 53 
Mutton, the best .. . ; 0 3 oO 6 
G Weal oman average vesee 2s tt et os tt Utne ao 
Pork, on an average .. 0 34 0 54 
Butter, Epping . HN St Shanes oc aaeeas) oO LO bape, 
Est, ENE OS Nts bare, tei Ties (md Ha tp hia oS Os te, 
Butter, Cambridge .. Ones 0 10 
Cheese. on ‘am average...» sy2 5p tte tt 0 3% OSs 
(eB SSR AN CERES AR ee ea Ee Ee a 0 5% Ook 
A quart loaf .. ane Subsea eer pa anges 0 84 
4. 4 Go Gee 


Sir,—At this period, when not only the legislature, but individuals of almost 
every class, are engaged in endeavouring to lower the exorbitant prices of provisions 
(which are, indeed, arisen to such a pitch as to menace the very existence of the 
majority of His Majesty’s subjects in this kingdom) it will doubtless be agreeable 
to many of your readers to find impartially stated in your magazine the different 
causes to which we must ascribe the evil. Much has been said against the grazier, 
the salesman, the carcase and cutting butchers, as if by monopolizing and forestalling 
cattle they had been the sole cause of the enormity respecting butcher’s meat, so 
loudly complained of; but though they are certainly not without their share in pro- 


moting the distress, they are not the primary nor the greatest causes of it; the 


=f 
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original source of the disorder is to be traced farther back through various channels. 
I believe amongst the foremost of these causes may be ranked the uniting a number 
of small farms into one large farm. The little farmer was formerly obliged to bring 
his cattle to market at a moderate price, in order to make good his payments; whereas 
the opulent farmer, who does not depend upon the market of a day, or a week, can 
send up his cattle just as his agents inform him the demand is the greatest, and 
cattle at a price the chooses to sell at. The great farmer also neglects the rearing of 
poultry and fattening of hogs, as beneath his attention, which were before important 
objects to the little farmer, who supplied the markets with those commodities, and 
thereby kept down the prices of other provisions. The néxt most obvious cause of the 
present high price of provisions appears to be owing to the landholders throughout 
England having raised their rents in a very short time beyond anything similar that 
can be paralleled in six times the number of years preceding. Farms that were 
twenty years ago let at £200 are now let at £300, and many are still more increased 
in proportion. From this increase of rent it naturally follows that the farmer will 
raise the value of his cattle and enhance the price of corn, hay, ete., by every possible 
artifice, in order to make his farm as good as it formerly was; and this plan he is 
the more able to execute from the circumstances of his being possessed of so large a 
farm, and being admitted by his landlord as a tenant, from his known opulent circum- 
stances. Inclosing of commons has certainly been of the most fatal tendency to the 
poor in the neighburhood of these enclosures, as they could formerly graze a cow and 
a few sheep, ete., and thereby be in possession of such provisions, as they are now 
compelled to purchase at the public market at an enormous price, and thereby pro- 
moting the demand and increasing the nominal or real scarcity. The breeding of 
horses, which has now become a favourite pursuit of the farmers throughout the 
kingdom, and particularly in the extensive county of York, greatly increases 
the prices of grass, hay, corn, etc., and at the same time diminishes in the same 
proportion the feed of other cattle. This evil is still the greater, as our finest horses 
are now purchased to be sent abroad, which has enhanced their price so much as to 
make the breeding: of them many farmers’ sole pursuit. The effects hereof are 
sensibly felt in most parts of the kingdom, but in none more than in Yorkshire, that 
fruitful country, where, from this circumstance, they are compelled to purchase vast 
numbers of sheep in Lincolnshire and other counties. It must at the same time be 
- allowed, that scarce crops of grain last year must have tended to increase the price 
ot butchers’ meat as well as corn; yet this deficiency would have operated but in a 
very small degree had the other causes been removed. To these primitive causes of 
the dearness of provisions must be added the killing of calves or lambs, and the luxury 
of the tables of the great, who frequently destroy for a single dish as much meat as 
would serve a large family two days. Having traced the sources of the eyil 
through these different channels, let us now consider how far the dealers in butchers’ 
meat, more immediately collected under the eye of the public, can be supposed 
accessories to the grievance. We cannot suppose a salesman would be employed by 
the graziers, who would dispose of his cattle at Smithfield, and therefore merits 
particular attention. The jobbers, who are a species of itinerant salesmen, purchas- 
ing at one market and driving to another, in order to get an advanced price for their 
eattle, are certainly greatly instrumental in keeping up the present high prices, and 
should not be suffered upon any consideration; and at the same time carease butchers, 
who buy cattle in different parts of the country, and drive them up to town for their 
own use, without bringing them to a fair market, should have severe penalties 
inflicted on them, which should be employed for the uses of the poor. The cutting 
butcher seems to have the least share in the spoils, as from the late calculations 
made and the oxen bought and disposed of by societies and private gentlemen, it does 
not appear that they gain any exorbitant profits, considering their expenses and labour, 
with the losses they sustain, particularly in summer, by quantities of meat remaining 
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upon their hands. This leads us to consider the greatest grievance complained of 
against the cutting butcher, which is the destroying of meat which he cannot sell at 
the market price, a charge that has been supported by the strongest evidence, positive 
proof. It were needless to point out the benefits the poor might derive from purchas- 
ing this meat at a low price, and how much this must conduce to promote a real 
scarcity of provisions. From these considerations, this practice should be punished 
in an exemplary manner. From what has been said, which points out the principal 
causes of the present just complaint of the dearness of provisions, we may be enabled 
to form a judgment how far the evil may be remedied. The removal of the three 
first great causes (namely, uniting small farms into great, raising of rents, and 
enclosing of commons) is rather to be wished for than expected, as I fear we do not 
live in such times when a patriotic spirit prevails over self-interest, or when the good 
of the community will be preferred to the advantage of the individual. The breed- 
ing of horses is also a subject in which the advantage of the farmers is so immediately 
connected that unless the Parliament interferes, we cannot expect any redress in this 
particular. A stop may be put to the killing of calves and lambs for a limited time, 
Lut even the interposition of the above great power will not be able to stop the torrents 
of luxury that now so generally prevails. Monopolizing and forestalling may, by 
severe penalties and punishments, be prevented. Jobbers may be suppressed, and the 
eattle brought to a fair market; and the cutting butchers may, from the dread of 
corporal punishment, be deterred from destroying meat which they cannot sell at 
exorbitant prices. This seems the amount of all that can be done at present in favour 
of the poor, which united to the opening of the ports for American and Irish pro- 
visions of every kind, may still by the interposition of the legislature, and that power 
alone, produce them timely relicf. 

This at least is the sincere wish of one who was formerly a litte farmer, but 


now a ae 3 STARVING LAROURER. 
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APPENDIX No. 40. 
UNITED STATES. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ECONOMIC DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS: RESOLUTIONS OF CONGRESS. 


Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, October, 1914. 


In this Bulletin we have more than once had oceasion to refer to the fact that 
among American farmers there is widespread and growing dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing methods of distrbuting farm products. Briefly, the farmers complain that the 
fraction which they receive of the ultimate price paid by the consumer is unfairly 
small, and that as a result farming is yielding either a very small margin of profit 
or no profit at all. ; 

With the object of ascertaining the facts by an investigation of the whole process 
of distribution, the Government, in 1918 established a special office under the title of 
the Bureau of Marketing, and at the same time with the object of supplementing the 
work of the new Bureau and, specifically, for the purpose of promoting sound schemes 
of co-operation among both producers and consumers, organized, under the direction 
of the eminent economist, Professor T. N. Carver, a small special division known as 
the Rural Organization Service. These new divisions have been steadily at work 
for some twelve months, but as the questions with which they are occupied are notori- 
ously complicated and the inquiries have to be conducted over an immensely wide 
field, it is too early yet to expect them to produce tangible results. 

Jn the meantime, however, the discussion of the problem of finding more economic 
methods for the sale and distribution ‘of farm products continues unabated in the 
United States, and on two occasions at least, has occupied the attention of Con- 
gress. On September 8 of this year Mr. Fletcher introduced in the Senate a “Joint 
Resolution for the Appointment of a National Marketing Commission,” and two days 
later Mr. Goodwin introduced the same resolution in a slightly amended form in the 
House of Representatives. As amended the resolution reads thus :-— 


“Whereas it is patent that there are defects in the economic system of the 
United States which affect adversely the producers and the consumers of agricul- 
tural products; and 

“Whereas these defects have been accentuated by the European war, and to a 
degree justifying the recent utterances of the president of the United States in the 
matter of the high cost of living; and 

“ Whereas various attempts have been made from time to time to overcome these 
defects, mainly through non-governmental agencies, and recently under governmental 
agency under the Bureau of Marketing of the Department of Agriculture; and 

“Whereas experience has, however, proven that the solution of this question 
is not to be found in non-governmental agencies nor is it to be found in a govern- 
mental agency. It is to be found in a semi-official governmental agency, as is here 
proposed, as witness the success in the European countries of such a system, a system 
which has swept aside the trusts in food products and which renders the trust an 
impossibility; and 

“Whereas the present abnormally high prices for food products not alone offers 
an opportune time for the establishment of a semi-official governmental agency as 
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a means for the temporary solution of this problem, but also for the organization of 
the agricultural forces of the United States on the lines indicated as a means for the 
permanent solution of this problem: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Ameriea in Congress assembled, That the President be authorized and requested to 
appoint a National Marketing Commission to be composed of 29 members, 15 of 
whom shall be farmers and 14 of whom shall be selected with reference to their emi- 
nence in commerce, law, finance and transportation. 

Sec, 2. That such National Marketing Commission shall meet in the city of Wash- 
ington at a time designated by the President and organize by the election of officers, 
and adopt a plan of action for the effective organization of the States, counties, and 
localities of the United States for the economic distribution of the products of the 


farm, with power to act in so far as affecting individuals and organizations that 


shall elect to become a part of this national marketing system.” 


Tt will be seen that the resolution as it stands gives very little information as to 
what powers it is proposed to confer on the National Commission or as to what its 
precise duties would be. The resolution was under consideration by the House of 
Representatives Committee on Agriculture on September 14, and on that occasion 
Mr. David Lubin, the United States delegate to the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, who may be regarded as the real author of the scheme, explained his views 
at some length. 

From Mr. Lubin’s evidence it appears that what is contemplated is the creation 
of a huge number of commissions which, under the final direction of the National 
Marketing Commission, will form a single vast organization, not, indeed, for the 
actual work of selling and distributing farm produce, but for the dissemination of 
information as to markets and for the provision of all the other facilities necessary 
for the economic distribution of such produce. 3 

The National Comntission would be appointed in the first instance by the Presi- 
dent. The governors of the States would then appoint State commissions ; the State 
commissions would appoint county commissions; and, lastly, the county commissions 
would appoint township commissions. The county and township commissions would 
make provision for sending the local products to market in the right quantities and 
at the right time, and would, where necessary, establish open air and covered markets, 
sample rooms, exchanges and auction rooms, providing separate divisions in the various 
salesrooms for wholesale and for retail selling. The National Commission in Wash- 
ington would resemble the German Landwirtschaftsrat inasmuch as it would act as an 
Advisory Council of the Government in all matters affecting agriculture and parti- 
cularly in all that related to agricultural legislation, but as its most important func- 
tion would be to direct the business of selling and distributing farm products, it would 
resemble even more closely the board of directors of a co-operative selling association 
or “exchange.” The majority of the members of all the commissions would be 
farmers, while the minority, it is intended, would be composed largely of business men 
of high ability thoroughly familiar with modern methods of distribution and sale. 

Under the expert direction of the commissions the distribution of farm pruducts 
would, it is claimed, be affected with maximum regularity at 4 minimum cost, and as 
a result the producer receive better prices and at the same time be relieved from the 
risk and anxiety of selling through agencies over which he has no control; while the 
consumer would benefit by having assured to him constant supplies of fresh products 
at fair and reasonable prices. 

On September 4, 1914, the Senate passed another joint resolution which may in 
the course of a comparatively short time prove to be of immense importance, and 
which if acted upon will introduce an entirely new factor into the problem of distri- 
buting the world’s supply of agricultural staples. The resolution in question aims 
at securing, through the medium of the international Institute of Agriculture, the con- 


82696—59 
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vening of an International Conference at Rome for the consideration of the problem 
of “steadying the world’s prices for staples.” The resolution as passed by both 
Houses of Congress is as follows :— 


“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

That in accordance with the authority of letter (f) of article nine of the treaty 
establishing the Institute, which provides that it shall “ submit to the approval of the 
Governments, if there:be need, measures for the protection of the common interests of 
farmers,” the American Delegate to the International Institute of Agriculture is 
hereby instructed to present (during the nineteen hundred and fourteen fall sessions) 
to the Permanent Committee the following Resolutions, to the end that they may be 
submitted for action at the General Assembly in nineteen hundred and fifteen, so as 
to permit the proposed Conference to be held in Rome during the fortnight preceding 
the session of the General Assembly of the Institute in nineteen hundred and seven- 
teen: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


“The General Assembly instructs the International Institute of Agriculture to 
invite the adhering governments to participate in an International Conference on 
the subject of steadying the world’s price of staples. 

“This conference shall consist of members appointed by each of the Governments 
adhering to the Institute, and is to consider the advisability of formulating a 
Convention for the establishment of a Permanent International Commerce Commis- 
sion on Merchant Marine and on Ocean Freight Rates with consultative, deliberative, 
and advisory powers. 

“Said Conference to be held in Rome during the fortnight preceding the session 
of the General Assembly of the Institute in nineteen hundred and seventeen.” 


It will be observed the steps by which it is proposed to achieve the object in view, 
—the establishment of a Permanent Commission on Ocean Freight Rates,—are of a 
very deliberate kind, and that even under the most favourable circumstances no 
formal proposal for an International, Convention for the purpose could be made 
before 1917. Ample time, it is evident, is allowed for the fullest possible discussion 
of the whole question, apart from the fact that it would be unreasonably sanguine to 
hope that a great war will not impose at least some delay upon the materialization of 
the project. 
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PS APPENDIX No. 41. 


REPORT OF THE LAND SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE OF THE 
VANCOUVER BOARD OF TRADE. 


December 5, 1912. 


To the President and» Members of the Vancouver Board of Trade. 
Your committee beg to report as follows :— 


We have, with the sanction of the Provincial Government, had the benefit of 
“anterviews with the following authorities on this question :— 

Mr. R. A. Renwick, Deputy Minister of Lands; 

Mr. W. E. Seott, Deputy Minister of Agriculture; 

é also 

Mr. S. Maber, Department of Interior, Ottawa; 

Mr. EK. W. Beckett; Crown Timber Agent, New Westminster ; 

Mr. A. Lucas, M.L.A:, and others. 

We find that while large tracts of provincial lands, particularly during the last 
few years, have been and are being surveyed as rapidly as possible, there still remains 
a vast portion of the province unknown and unreported as to its agricultural and 
viner possibilities. 

Tuat large blocks of good land have been discovered and secured by private 
persons, to the detriment of settlement by pre-emption, and that in the path of rail- 
ways building or likely to be built,.lands are being and will likely be secured for 
speculative purposes to the further detriment of a land settlement policy. 

Tuat the benefit that ought to result from the present railway policy is likely to 
be considerably curtailed from these causes. 

' Tuat while several known fertile valleys and other large portions of the province 
have been wisely reserved for pre-emption, 

Awnp while the new land office in Vancouver, which is a step in the right direction, 
has been the means of placing some settlers near the coast waterways, by which a 
means of marketing produce is, or could be, made available, 

Yer it is still difficult for the Government’s agents to locate any large number 
of farmers or settlers on lands, for pre-emption or otherwise, under conditions having 
facilities for marketing produce that would enable such settlers to hope to make a 
living by the farming’ industry. 

Tus state of affairs, arising from the difficulties of geographical and natural 
causes, when taken into consideration with the fact that about 20 million in cash, a 
large portion of which could be produced in British Columbia, is leaving the province 
annually for farm products, warrants, in our opinion, an active and liberal policy of 
assistance to settlement, to overcome these natural obstacles, particularly those of 
clearing and transportation, which difficulties are so peculiar to British Columbia. 

Ir is easily seen that the very condition of mountain, forest and stream, which 
makes our province so abundantly rich in timber, minerals and fish, and from which 
such a large revenue is derived, are conditions averse to agriculture, and are there- 
fore good and sufficient reasons for warranting a liberal Government outlay, such as 
might not be considered wise under other conditions. 
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Your committee therefore beg to recommend as follows :— 


Outline —That conditions demand immediate legislation to prevent the aequir- 
ing, holding or speculation in agricultural lands. They demand also the continued 
active building of trunk highways, and liberal Government assistance to settlers, 
such as the clearing of land and the providing of marketing facilities. 


Clause 1—Tuar except under binding settlement and improvement conditions, 
all agricultural lands be reserved for the actual settler. 

Clause 2.—Tuat systematic surveying be continued with all speed possible. That 
in future, pre-emptions, if necessary, vary in size and shape, to more equally distri- 
bute the advantages of access to rivers or highways and to suit surrounding eondi- 
tions of lands, and that longer and narrower pre-emptions be surveyed, being more 
suitable to district settlement. 

Clause $8—Tuat pre-emptions be reduced in size to 40 acres or more, where soil 
and locality are found suitable for such reductions. 

Clause 4.—Tuat land held suitable for agriculture as timber lands, or portions 
thereof, containing less than 5,000 feet per acre west of the Cascades, and 3,000 feet 
east of the Cascades, be cancelled and held by the Government, if possible, for pre- 
emption. 

Clause 5—TuHart lands pre- -empted, where the conditions of pre-emption have not 
been carried out, unless just and reasonable cause be shown, be promptly elaimed 
and revert to the Crown. 

Clause 6—Tuat the present policy of trunk road building be energetically carried 
on, particularly to relieve localities where farming has long existed without reasonably 
economic means of marketing produce. 

Clause 7,—Tuar a Highways Act be placed on the Statute Book to aet generally 
and automatically, so as to provide prompt Government assistance in building main 
roads. 

Clause 8—Tuer purchase of modern road-making machinery is commended and we 
also advise the prompt reserving or securing for district and municipal purposes, of 
known accessible deposits of road-making materials, such as rock, gravel and sand. 

Clause 9.—THAT assistance in clearing, irrigating or draining, be given to estab- 
lished farmers either by direct loan or by Government guaranteed distriet bonds, so 
as to quickly extend acreage for cultivation. 

Clause 10—That a policy of practical assistance to settlers be inaugurated, sueh 
as establishing district settlements in various parts of the province, selected with 
the view of most easily building and maintaining regular communication with a 
market, and providing the means to such settlements at minimum cost of part clean- 
ing, draining » irrigating or otherwise assisting the starting of farming operations, as 
Miscqiietarincs may require, such outlays chargeable against the land until repaid. 

Clause 11.—Tuar a department of “land settlement” be organized, having funds 
at its disposal to efficiently carry out this policy. 

Clause 12.—WueERE logged or partly cleared lands held under timber Hheenses 
are suitable for agriculture, that the Government endeavour to secure them for that 
purpose. 

Clause 13—Tuar the Government give liberal assistance to the establishment ef 
fishing settlements by British subjects. 

Clause 14.—Finpina that coast settlement has been hindered for want ef good 
wharves, which are absolutely necessary for the marketing of produce, we urge the 
Provincial Government to use its good offices with the Dominion Government in 
promptly supplying such facilities to settlers. 

THE committee note with regret the enormous tracts of the most desirably situated 
agricultural lands, as Indian reserves, are neither being developed nor made use ef, 
greatly to the detriment of agriculture in this province. 
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Awnp atso that the appointment of a Royal Commission on agriculture is likely 
to further delay an urgently needed land settlement policy and trust that, at least, 


the most urgent of these recommendations may be dealt with by the Government this 


eoming session. 


Your committee suggest that the president of the board and the chairman of 
the Land Settlement Committee appoint a delegation of seven or more to press the 


claims given expression to in the above report on the Government at the earliest pos- 
sible date. ; 


H. A. STONE, Convener. 
W. A. BLAIR, Secretary. 


LAND SETTLEMENT. 


Speech delivered by Mr. H. A. Stone, Convener of the Land Settlement Committee of 
the Board of Trade, at the regular meeting of that body, held i the Board of 
Trade Rooms, Molson’s Bank Building, December 10, 1912. 


‘The subject of Land Settlement is undoubtedly the most difficult and urgent ques- 
tion confronting British Columbia to-day; casting its shadow on the prosperity that 
this province has enjoyed the last ten years, it still remains an unsolved problem. 

_ It is of serious import because the natural obstacles to overcome, either by the 
Government or individual, are generally so great as to dishearten either. It has become 
evident that without Government assistance any hope of reasonably quickly extending 
the general farming industry is doomed to disappointment, and unless it is extended 
the fifteen millions of cash now leaving the province annually for farm products will 
soon increase to such an alarming drain upon our capital as to be of grave concern to 
the mercantile and industrial interests; in considering the future we ought not to 
forget that the present financial prosperity is due in part to causes that cannot remain 
with us always. These are good reasons for the interest this board has shown in the 
past, and should take on this subject. 

Ladysmith to-day is an instance and example such as from time to time con- 
fronts us of how quickly business interests crumble to pieces if one natural resource 
fails when unsupported by the more staple farming industry. 

During the past ten years manufacturing has increased from very little to forty- 
five millions per annum and the provincial revenue has made great gains. The 
revenue from lands has, in the same period, grown from $131,000 to three millions; 
from timber and mines, from $465,000 to two and three-quarter. millions, and from 
all sources from one and three-quarter millions to ten and one-half millions. While 
this great progress has been going forward, how deplorably slight has been the 
increase of lands under cultivation. : 

During the last year or two how many thousands of acres have been converted into 
25 foot lots, and what an alarming proportion of those who should be prosperous and 
energetic farmers to-day are neglecting the axe and the plough, and are seeking an 
opportunity to sell their lands to the best advantage. One cannot shut one’s eyes to 
this fact. Evidence and observation show this lack of farming energy. It is found in 
the Fraser valley, where, on the north side, certainly farms have dwindled to half 
their former number, and even at Langley, the so-called garden of British Columbia. 
Tt is the same in the Squamish valley or the older settlements of the Cariboo, Chil- 
eotin and other parts. The disheartened farmer, after long struggling with his end- 
less stumps or want of transportation, is looking and hoping either for some assist- 
anee to overcome his difficulties or to dispose of his holdings. ; 

There are, of course, exceptions to this dismal outlook for agriculture, such as 
the deep rich lands at the delta of the Fraser river, which yield so abundantly of hay 
and oats, and the beautiful fruit lands of the Okanagan and other valleys. As. 
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regards the latter development, irrigation and the preparation of farms by private 
enterprise on a large scale has played an important part, and this fact will no 
doubt have due consideration with the Government when considering Government 
assistance to settlers such as your committee recommends. It would seem 
reasonable, however, that a Government should be able to clear or otherwise prepare 
ground for settlement at a lower cost than any private company. Land so improved 
would not increase in value except by the actual cost of such improvements, and it is 
surely only right and in the interests of the province, and indeed our sympathy leans 
towards the settlers securing improved lands at cost and nothing more. 

I dwell on this point because I believe it is the important consideration bearing 
on the establishment of the principle of Government assistance to settlers, and I would 
further say that notwithstanding that successful farming in fruit lands is partly due 
to the private enterprise referred to, it is obvious that if development is to be left 
to private companies to clear and prepare the land for settlement, it will always 
remain a deplorable fact, as is the case to-day, that it is only the settler with a sub- 
stantial bank aecount—and they do not grow on every tree—that can hope to farm 
with any assurance of success, or that can be invited to come and settle in British 
Columbia. The mercantile interests should be alarmed by the continuation of such 


a prospect, or by any further delay of a feasible assisted land settlement policy. 


Past experience shows that the work of clearing and irrigating in British Columbia 
is generally too stupendous for the indepent farmer, and that without both good 
roads and transportation facilities his efforts give little hope of a living return. 

We must not for a moment forget the good work the Government has done and 
is doing by their road-building and railway policies, or that of the Department of 
Agriculture in its excellent work of educating those engaged in agriculture and in 
providing capital to assist dairying and generally to increase and protect the efficiency 
of the fruit and other cultivation, which assistance has no doubt greatly helped to 
increase production on the lands that are occupied. 

Now, as to the total of farm produce now marketed, and the amount it is 
necessary for us to purchase from sources outside the province, the last figures given 
us are those of the Hon. Price Ellison in his budget speech for 1911, a minister 
whom. the province is fortunate in having as one who is in personal sympathy with 
agriculture and generally speaking, favourable to Government assistance to farming. 

The total production was 20? millions and the imports 14% millions: if we com- 
pare these figures we find in round numbers that of 


Cheese, butter and milk we produce 4 millions and import 2 millions. 
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So, of the following five staple farm products—fruit, cheese, poultry, eggs and 
meats—our production is only 23 millions of a consumption of over 7 millions. This 
surely is not a ereditable showing after 20 years of farming in British Columbia. 
The only item we appear to produce a sufficiency of is vegetables, which production 
is considerably due to the industrious Oriental. 

Flour—the most staple of all necessities—is almost all imported, and if included 
in these figures would greatly increase them, to our disadvantage. Aside from this 
shortage of production and an important reason for the encouragement of farming, 
is the necessity of having a sound and firm industrial foundation for the building 
ap of our fluctuating natural industries. 
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The large importations of farm products carries to the settler an assurance of a 
good home market, and is an additional reason for the Government to encourage settle- 
ment and to assist in the development of partly cleared or partly drained existing 
farms. , 

We are still inviting settlers through Government agencies and bulletins to par- 
take of and enjoy the richness of our lands, climate and beautiful surroundings with- 
out lending any helping hand towards their settling down on arrival. The policy 
outlined by your committee should change this to a practised welcome and to a steady 
increase of the right kind of settler. Objections to our recommendations may possibly 
come from those who are profiting and expect to -profit by land speculation under the 
conditions that exist, but I venture to say that a policy giving benefit to the greatest 
number and to the province as a whole will receive the approval and hearty support 
of this Board of Trade: We do not wish to underestimate the great problems to be 
overcome by the adoption of the policy suggested. 

We are aware that for the first 100 miles of the new Government-assisted railway, 
running north from Newport, there is hardly an acre left for pre-emption. We know 
that the majority of lands held for pre-emption are without bridges or roads, or 
means of marketing produce. We know that it will require liberal outlays to 
make these lands ready for settlement. We know that dn such vast territories 
hemmed in by mountain range, and swift-running and great water-courses, 
that development must be slow, and we know from the experience of the 
Cariboo and other parts that farming cannot succeed without good transportation as 
well as good roads; but we do say that conditions warrant and urgently call for the 
opening up and preparing for the farmer of a few spots of those lands, to which 
settlers in numbers could be directed and provided with roads and transportation 
facilities to reach a market. 

Such a policy as we submit would tend to moderate the upward tendency in the 
price of food products; would in more ways than one encourage manufacturing; would 
retain for re-investment in our own province part of the fifteen million dollars which 
we lose annually, and would strengthen our economie financial position. 

A Government outlay to these ends would surely be as wise and as advantageous 
an outlay as the funds of the province could possibly be put to. 

That this problem is a difficult one should not deter a progressive people. It is 
true no champion has yet come forward to squarely and energetically face this ques- 
tion. No Saint George has yet buckled on his armour to meet this dragon obstructing 
the progress of this province, but fortunately we now have a newly-made knight in 
the person of Sir Richard, and we trust the time has arrived when our knight will take 
up the lance in earnest and win the victory by making the questions of “ Government 
Assistance to Settlers” and “ Government Assistance to Farmers” the question of the 
hour and one of paramount jmportance in provincial legislation. 
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APPENDIX No. 42. 


\ 


HIGH COST OF LIVING. 
Address from the Single Tax Association to the Commission Appointed by the 
Dominion Government, 1914. 


Gentlemen: 


As we did not have the opportunity to meet you when you visited this city, we 
take this method of calling your attention to some of the most important factors in 
this inquiry. 

Simply to collect a number of figures respecting the price of certain commodities, 
is of no value, serves no purpose, unless we know the meaning and relation of these 
figures to one another. Hitherto all the numbers compiled and published respecting the 
high cost of living, have related to the value of certain labour, products—the products 
of the farm or the factory; and it is a fact of a most extraordinary character that the 
figures which are the most important for this inquiry, have been, so far as we have 
observed, wholly omitted. We refer to the value of the land, and to the taxes and their 
method of imposition. 

It is quite true that during the last ten or twelve years the price of butter has 
advanced from 20 cents to 25 cents; eggs from 20 cents to 33 cents ; hogs from $5 or $6 
to nearly $10; sheep the same, and eattle from $4.50 to $8.50; it does not follow that 
the farmers are receiving any too much of the wealth of the country. > 

In order to solve this problem, it is necessary to distinguish the agencies that pro- 
mote prosperity, from the unfortunate agencies which destroy prosperity. While mil- 
lions of people go to the land that they may put it to its best use, that they may pro- 
duce the greatest abundance at the lowest possible price, at the same time many others 
hold the land, not to add to the welfare of their fellows, but that they may acquire 
fortune by the impoverishment of the industrious producers. 

Between the beneficence of the producers, coming to our markets with the abund- 
ance of their products, and the empty-handedness of the speculators, demanding often 
an enormous share of that product, to which they have contributed nothing, there 
could not be a greater contrast. Wherever there is a likelihood of an accession of 
population, there the speculators turn the land into a desert, that they may acquire 
the result of other people’s labour, because public improvements and the growth of the 
multitude will give increased value to that land. \ 

Suppose the whole population pursued the methods of the speculators, where would 
be the prosperity of the country? would it not be starvation. and death? 

While industry and ingenuity are doing their utmost to enrich, speculation is 
doing its utmost to impoverish. While one is striving to maie life easier for everyone, 
the other is striving to make life more bitter and hard. 

The land of the city of Toronto, which the government presented to a few families 
as a free gift a little more than a century ago, has advanced in value with every 
increase of population, till now the assessment of the land stands at about $261,000,000, 
while the value of the buildings is placed at a little over $181,000,000. 

Hitherto these two values have been treated as though they represented equally 
an increase of wealth. While the increased value of the buildings indicates a greater 
abundance of buildings and consequently a greater abundance of wealth, the increase 
in the value of the land is an indication of the greater demand of the people for land. 
It comes from the pressure of population and public improvements. The value of the 
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buildings is an asset, while the value of the land is a liability. While labour has added 
buildings to the value of $181,000,000, the increased value of the land, according to 
our present methods of taxation, allow the owners of the land to nixke a claim on those 
buildings and other assets, to the amount of $261,000,000. 
When the adjustment of taxation allows the owners of the land to collect the 
value which comes to the land through the presence of population, then it is of the 
utmost importance to observe that these landowners can appropriate the buildings, 
crops and other labour products, which they do nothing to produce. Thus they are 
exempt from all toil to provide anything for themselves or for the support of the 
Government. 

This subjects one part of society to a double liability; one to support the govern- 
ment, the other to support the landowners. This leaves one part of society to do all 
the work and the other part to carry off the wealth. One part enriches, the other 
part impoverishes. 

The following figures will give some idea of the claim of the landowners on the 
rest of the community as shown by the assessment of the land and the buildings :— 


Winnipeg, Man., land .. $151,795,740 Buildings.. $93,997,150 


Moosejaw, Sask. “ .. 41,451,189 4; .. 18,298,870 
Regina, Sask. Sy ase 63,558,346 . Re 13,516,720 
Calgary, Alta. 102,260,915 < .. 20,818,620 


In the towns and cities of the eastern part of the Dominion is no such excess 
of the value of the land over that of the buildings. 

Tf the owners of the land in Winnipeg have a claim on the community of nearly 
~ $152,000,000, and there are only $93,000,000 worth of buildings, the land owners, can 
appropriate all the buildings and also $60,000,000 of other assets. 

Tn ordinary years the liability to the owners of the land is always so great that 
a large part of the business is necessarily conducted on small margins. If, however, 
a frenzy of speculation strikes any locality, then prices are carried beyond all reason, 
often beyond the possibility of realization. In that case a collapse is inevitable. 

The land which God gave to humanity as a free gift becomes the dearest thing 
for which they have to pay. When John Stuart ‘Mill was asked what is the heaviest 
burden on the land, he replied, “The landlord.” 

In the city of Toronto, since the year 1904, the value of the land has increased 
from about $61,000,000 to $261,000,000, or more than four-fold, while the value of the 
buildings has arisen from $61,000,000 to $181,000,000, just about three-fold, and at 
the same time the population increased from 219,000 to 445,000, or a little more than 
double. 

Thus the value of the land has snereased fully twice as fast as the population, 
and one-third faster than the value of the buildings. 

In this way the liability of industry increased faster than the population, and 
also faster than the products of industry. The history of the last hundred years has 
shown invariably that when this combination of conditions occurs, it is followed 
invariably by depression. 

The wholesale bankruptcies of the year 1837 accompanied with the closing of a 
large number of the banks, was preceded by a wildcat inflation of land values by 
the speculators. A similar collapse of the year 1857, with the paralysis of its indus- 
tries and the closure of all the banks of the principal cities was preceded by a frenzy 
of land speculation. Similar conditions prevailed previous to the depression of 1893. 

During the last few years we have witnessed the phenomenal growth of cities, 
and at the same time the swarming of the speculators, many of whom without add- 
ing a dollar to the wealth of the community, have won ample fortunes. 

While thus labour has been grinding at the wheel, and after being despoiled 
by unjust taxation, competing with the advent of shoals of immigrants, squeezed 
like a rag by speculators, and stripped of his right to his share in this earth, thus is 


he reduced to hardship and often to want. 
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The owner of an acre of land well situated in this city can easily obtain a ground 
rental of $10,000 to $100,000 yearly for which he need not do one hour’s work in a 
lifetime. The cost of living to him is nothing. The returns published by the Govern- 
ment show that the average wage is lower than $500 yearly. To the workman the 
cost of living is the most of his life. 

So long as the value of the buildings, the incomes, and the businesses are assessed 
for taxation there will always be a margin of land value left, which will lead the 
speculator and the ground lord to despoil industry, so that the mass of the people will 
have to exercise much care, economy and ingenuity to make the income cover the 
expense, 

The simple remedy and the only one which we can see will be in any way effective, 
is to remove the taxes as quickly as possible from the products of industry and 


place them on the value of land. 


Yours respectfully, 


(Sed.) D. B. JACQUES, 
President. 
(Sed.) SYDENHAM THOMPSON, 
Secretary. 


NEARING THE CAUSE. 
Orrawa Citizen, December 11, 1913. 


(Nore.—The article herewith reproduced is particularly but by no means solely 
applicable to conditions in Western Canada, and is therefore reeommended to the pre- 
sent commission on the high cost of living, by a Westerner.) 


“ Every conceivable cause for the high cost of living has apparently been men- 
tioned, ranging from the penalty of prosperity to the amount of gold in a dollar. 

“Tt is interesting to note that the growing tendency is to look for the real cause 
in the land. Evidently more, and more people are getting down to fundamental prin- 
ciples, with good promise that the real cause will be discovered and removed. 

“In a food producing country like Canada the secret of salvation from the high 
cost of living must surely be found at home, and not abroad. 

“ Hon. George E. Foster in his speech at Smith’s Falls showed unmistakable signs 
of having recognized this latter fact. 

“ He referred to the effect made upon the cost of living by land speculation. 

“ He showed that the operations of the land speculators had raised rent in such a 
Way as to greatly increase the cost of distribution, without adding to thetprice paid the 
producer. ‘They run up real estate to ten times its value, and not a mother’s son of | 
them adds one cent to the value of the land.’ 

“Here was a perfectly clear statement concerning unearned increment, and the 
folly of allowing it to’ be possessed by private speculators instead of by the community 
whose activity created it. 

“Tf he had continued his argument to its logical and practical conclusion he 
would have shown that in city and country this process has been going on, until the 
country is caught in the grip of land monopoly.” 

All of the unthinking are moreover reaching out after this will-o’-the-wisp repre- 
sented by fictitious land values, and must reap the consequence. 

“The trail of the cause of the high cost of living ends here.” 


So says the Hon. George Foster 
So says the Ottawa Citizen. 
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Read also Saturday Night, September 20th and 27th, and October 25th, Citizen 
December 4th and December 27th. Montreal Weekly Wuatness, November 4th. St. 
John Telegraph, Financial Times and Edmonton Capital, on the unearned increment. 


RemepY: Tax the unearned increment of land sales thirty per cent. 


To the HonouraBLe WALTER SCOTT, 
Premier of the Province of Saskatchewan. 


The Petition of the undersigned residents of the Province of Saskatchewan and 
adjacent provinces without regard to political party humbly sheweth. 


1. That individual ownership of land exists by the sufferance of the State. 

2. That the progressive increase in the market value of farm and town land, 
while as yet unimproved, is correctly attributed to the labours of the people as a 
whole; that is to say, it is a phenomenon of general and not individual development. 

3. Such increases in land values are by the sufferance of the State permitted to 
acerue to individuals, who administer the said profits for themselves. 

4. That a fictitious increase out of proportion to the normal increase in land 
values is commonly brought about by a class of citizens who are otherwise engaged in 
no productive work. 

5. That a limitation of these activities is desirable. 

6. That the general cost of living is increased in proportion to the number of 
those people and their families who are so engaged in unproductive labour and more- 
over a labour which has no ethical value but, the reverse; while they subsist on 
community wealth. 

We, your petitioners, believe that the day of such unregulated private tenure of 
land has seen it period of fullest usefulness and that it is now waning; that the 
speculation in land for rise in value will be productive of greater evils in the future 
than in the past if unchecked; and that the public interest demands legislation for an 
expropriation of the future unearned increment of land, both farm and town properties 
being included. 

It is therefore proposed by an initial tax of thirty (30) per cent on the said 
future increments as fixed by the sworn records of actual sales, and by a first charge 

on, agreements of sale, to discourage the speculation in land for a rise in value but 
initially most particularly to discourage the creation of fictitious values and to steady 
investments. : 

: And whereas the enactment of such legislation would rob no man of what he has 
by his labour and skill actually produced ; 

And whereas the enactment of such legislation would restore to the public a 
portion of that which they as a whole produce, to be used for the legitimate objects of 
public works and social betterments ; without disturbing for the time being the actual 
tenure of land for productive or for residential purposes or for no purpose in the 
option of the holder of the said jand; 

And whereas the proposed legislation: is remedial ; 

And whereas it will materially decrease the cost of living and promote industry; 

And whereas it is in line with those great modern movements which recognize the 
indications of social readjustment and seeks means by which the threatening wave 
may be made to spend its force without destruction, restoring to the public that which 
the present system of tenure has alienated from them, namely community wealth ; 

And whereas the proposed legislation is moderate; . 

Therefore we do petition your Government to take such steps in conjunction with 
the Government of Canada as shall render all lands in the Province of Saskatchewan 
amenable to the said taxation of thirty per cent on unearned profits over and above 
improvement values individually created; such profits being determined by sworn 
records of actual sales and the opinion of legally constituted boards of assessors; and 
further for the placing of a first charge on all agreements of sale of not less than ten 
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(10) per cent of the calculated unearned profits accruing; the balance or twenty per 
cent to be recoverable in its entirety from the seller on the completion of deed. 

And that only such part of the said levies as your government may deem advis- — 
able become a part of the public fund of the municipalities and towns affected thereby; 
the balance to become the property of the Province of Saskatchewan for revenue or 
investment and the needed public betterments. 

And if the constitutionality of such legislation be in doubt, may the same be 
referred by the respective Governments to the Government of Canada or the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, for the needed amendments to the law to the end that the local 
machinery of governments be made effective for such appraisals and levies. 

Also that your Government will, as soon as practicable, make necessary the said 
uppraisements and levies by Statute. 


“Land never was private property in that personal sense in which we speak of a 
thing as our own, with which we may do as we please. It belongs to all the human 
race.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
Nortr.—The above form of Petition was handed to the Board of Inquiry at Regina. 
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APPENDIX No. 438. 


THE ECONOMICAL CONDITION AND RESOURCES OF THE 
CANADIAN MIDDLE WEST. 


I, 
INTRODUCTORY. 


A study of the causes of the high prices prevailing here should begin by taking 
account of the increase of intelligence in the past century among people everywhere, 
with an accompanying advance in enterprise. Education and wider reading have 
awakened fuller consciousness in them; they are more aware of what is going on in 
the world, and with this knowledge their physical and mental wants increase. 

The spirit of “divine discontent ” is abroad, spurring men to rise in their 
standard of living and so promoting civilization; none are content without better 
fare than their fathers could get. They strive for more money as a means to attain 
more luxury, more amusement, more leisure to enjoy. The love of life has increased 
with their wider outlook; and the capacity to enjoy is active and eager to be gratified, 
at first in physical well-being and after in the exercise of the higher faculties of taste 
and imagination. 

These larger wants have occasioned a continually growing increase in manu- 
factures and trade, which has been made feasible by a concurrently increasing output 
of gold. Not that the supply of gold in itself directly promotes trade, but that on the 
quantity of it in circulation and in reserve depends the volume of credit money—of 
bank notes, loans and eredits—available for trade, always in due ratio though to a 
vastly greater amount than the gold. The possession of this by the banks enables 
credit and credit money to be issued to a proportionate though much larger volume, 
and so promotes or retards trade as the quantity of gold available expands or shrinks 
If credit money be in excess, trade is over-stimulated, while any diminution of its 
volume through a loss of its basis of gold, brings it down to a sober use, though, if 
the diminution be not very great, trade will still, as an after-effect of the expansion, 
be stimulated in some measure. The credit money now actually in use might have 
heen still larger in volume but for the continual hoarding in India of a good deal 
of the world’s gold supply, which withdrawing has had the effect of keeping the rest 
effective in extending and cheapening eredit. It is to be noted, however, in this 
connection that any very large increase in the supply of gold could not stimulate 
trade to a correspondingly large amount unless it were gradual, spread over years, 
for the volume of trade depends first of all on the capacity to do it, and this capacity 
is not as elastic as the production ‘of gold might conceivably become. Therefore: we 
may say that the price of commodities, depending on the state of trade and credit 
would not automatically rise, as is sometimes thought, correspondingly with an 
overabundant supply of gold. ; 

This expansion on all sides went'on until at last it seemed a few months ago that 
the very limit of the business capacity of the western world had been reached. New 
enterprises were every day begun, and the production of goods was so increased that 
inevitably this must have equalled or even exceeded the consumption had it not been 
(1) for the great stimulus to consumption mentioned above, and (2) for a continual 
loss of goods through waste in various ways—in a huge destruction by fire always 
going on, by shipwreck, in unskilful or careless housekeeping, in an extravagant use 
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of necessities and luxuries, in the support of a large non-producing town population} 
not being distributors; and (but this is only abroad) in the maintenance of vast 
armies and of non-producing workmen on strike—all which and the like has used up 
the increase in goods produced and prevented the fall in prices that should otherwise 
have taken place, if in these various ways consumption had not been made to exceed 
production. 

‘A marked slackening of business set in last mid-winter; there came a pause, 
then a receding of the tide; and it looked for a time as if more’ and more slackness 
in the trade of the whole western world were coming. That most timorous and appre- 
hensive thing—credit, over-strained no doubt, taking alarm was shaken when busi- 
ness showed signs of proving unprofitable; and available working capital at once 
grew scaree and dear. 

Such a stoppage of industrial loans—of industrial working capital would ordin- 
raily by checking production tend to raise or maintain prices. For these are governed 
by the law of supply and demand, and when there is a scarcity of goods—when demand 
exceeds supply, prices rule high and tend to rise; and when to ordinary consumption 
is added such waste as has been spoken of, a searcity still greater is produced, and 
prices rise still higher to the consumer. This when trade is good. But when it is 
bad, consumption falls off as well as production, and hence a check is put to any rise 
of prices, which indeed may actually fall, from a pressure to sell goods. 


IT; 


The working capital proper of a nation consists in its accumulated savings, but 
our capital in Western Canada still lies in undeveloped, or but partially developed 
resources. Individuals among us have local capital but the West as a whole has not 
yet accumulated a realized working capital of its own; it owes more debt payable in 
gold abroad than it has gold to pay with. But it has had in general credit to supple- 
ment what gold it owns—eredit as a vigorous growing nation, an enterprising and 
industrious people, with a reputable government, possessing vast latent resources— 
credit abroad, chiefly as is natural, with the mother country. To the confidence of 
England and her generous financial aid we owe all our industrial expansion, develop- 
ment, and prosperity the past ten years. 

Through her world-wide trading the savings of England increase her surplus 
capital so fast that she employs the excess as it grows in loans and ventures the world 
over; but an over-demand on this surplus from everywhere for trade purposes and 
loan requirements had come and as an incident used up the portion of it that would 
otherwise have been available to Western Canada; though perhaps, this had been 
already forestalled by our too lavish demands for development purposes, while our 
credit had been impaired by some ill effects of the inordinate speculation prevailing. 
At that juncture, however, in England what with vast foreign war and colonial gov- 
ernment and railway loans and trade commitments, there was not sufficient surplus 
Savings available to supply all demands on it from every quarter. Despite the con- 
tinuous strain, however, of these demands they were gradually met except for Canada; 
through it all general credit remained unimpaired and no sign of panic was seen;— 
all showing an inherent strength that affords us a hope for the future, when we shall 
have rehabilitated ourselves. The depression there has since passed off and trade now 
seems as flourishing as ever, owing in part to an accumulation of available funds 
through the depression. But the credit of Western Canada has not yet revived; our 
borrowing power is for the moment at a low ebb. We have no doubt been unconscion- 
ably lavish in spending the money lent us. Too much has been spent on our towns 
and cities; the development of our resources has been hastened too much; railway 
construction in the far West has been too rapid for our ready means. 

Besides bond capital for railway construction,» we have borrowed abroad largely 
for provincial public works—roads, bridges, and buildings, and for municipal pur- 
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poses—schools, street construction and lighting, water works; drainage and civic 
buildings; all this latter on a scale to accommodate town populations far too large. 
From these borrowings, with the proceeds of our exports, has come our working capital, 
supplemented by money sent here from abroad for investment or brought into the 
country by immigrants, and by commercial and bank credits. On borrowed moneys 
interest must of course be paid all along, while in general payment of the principal, 
lent for the development of the country, is properly set over until some fruits of the 
development shall fall in. 

But our supply of borrowed money for these purposes failing, the result immedi- 
ately followed that many important municipal works in the larger cities and towns 
came to a stop, private building also stopping in great part, except for large institu- 
tions that could afford to build for the future; and other industries slackened, the 
demand for goods falling off; with the consequence everywhere that many workpeople 
and clerks, with troops of temporary real estate dealers, were thrown out of employ- 
ment. Artisans and other workmen expect work to slacken in the winter season ; but 
the past winter there was more unemployment than usual, owing to the many immi- 
grants that had been allured here before it was seen how our supply of money from 
abroad would stop and: what ill-effects would ensue; and the extra competition of these 
for what little work has been doing has aggravated the situation for the rest. 

The stoppage of supply caught everybody under some commitments for spending. 
Public works then in progress had to be finished; private people had investments in 
land or buildings only partly paid for that could not be sold, or in businesses whose 
stocks were full and almost as unsaleable. With everybody money became (as it still 
is) scarce; and this through rank after rank from the well-off downward to the smallest 
trader. ; 

A healthier state now happly prevails. People have settled down to the everyday 
business at hand, of which there is usually plenty to be found in a new country with 
an industrious population such as ours. Debts are being paid, slowly it is true, and 
the banks are able safely to do much for legitimate business purposes—all that it is 
wise to do in view of the precarious state of the Canada account in London. Still 
there is much unemployment. 

A much larger supply of money is wanted; but while money accumulates in Eng- 
land from savings and is invested as occasion serves, we cannot expect that it will flow 
readily into our West yet awhile. This Western Canada is a new country and the 
populations have not the settled habits of the older provinces. The men are mostly 
young and among them are mny whom it is hard to keep at steady employment, «with 
such limitless opportunities as they fancy on all sides. The past ten years has been 
for us a period of settlement and rapid growth amid vast undeveloped resources, where 
speculation might have been expected; and this indeed has hovered about all our trad- 
ing proper, ready to break in at the least opportunity. The exhilarating climate too 
fosters a daring sanguine spirit, which, though it be seen only here and there, yet, 
being most prominent in the public eye, causes a doubt of the general stability of our 
business men, however little. they may be implicated; and so is a constant menace to 
our credit. 

While therefore if we are open to any suspicion on this head as well as on: that of 
extravagance such of our industrial securities as are not conspicuously good are 
unlikely to be in favour in London, we may yet obtain there a share of their surplus 
funds for certain municipal purposes (though we may have to pay high rates), care 
being taken as to the advisability of the purpose. Our municipal securities are semi- 
public in character, having virtually the whole respective community at their back; 
and the supply if adequate in amount, with other moneys for farm mortgage loans 
that would continue to come if the demand for such revive, the farmer again feeling 
he may borrow,—this would also revive industries everywhere wholesomely. But the 
demand awaiting London is always enormous ; while their finances have ‘lately been 
so disturbed by the Balkan War that any full supply of money there will, for a year 
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or two, probably be but fitful and occasional; and for us to succeed at all we must give 
the best assurance we can that speculative adventures are no longer in favour with us,. 
and that eschewing all extravagance we are in the settled resolve that any money 
lent us hereafter shall faithfully be put to productive use—an earnest and security for 
which we may adduce in the prudent conservative trading already observable among 
us under the controlling influence of the banks. Our actions are the best assurance we 
can give, and through them only can we expect to regain access to the English money 
market, so essentially necessary to our further industrial progress. 


III. 


In common with the east the cities and towns of the West contain too many non- 
producers and non-distributors: an urban population should always bear a due propor- 
tion to the rural population the town or city serves. But perhaps the fault here is, 
not that the town populations are too large as that those of the country are too small; 
there are not so many people on the land as there ought to be on such an extensive area 
in use. A good number of townspeople are necessary, for the purpose of distributing 
goods, for finance and insurance, and for local domestic industries; while much work 
of diverse sorts for local needs may be done most conveniently near-by. Place may also 
be found for a light sprinkling of such ardent enterprising spirits as are alluded to 
above, so quick to perceive and seize opportunities to prosper, whose useful function it 
is to arouse a slow place to life. 

Local industries are all-important. The development of any local advantage that 
may profitably-be made marketable is by all means to be encouraged, as are grist mills 
and the like and any other local industries in whose favour there is distance from large 
industrial centres; and it should be felt as a loyal duty by every resident to prefer trad- 
ers on the spot to those at a distance, even at some extra cost. Propertied and moneyed 
men, while supporting their investments, and others of influence, should too endeavour 
by all means to render life in their towns so agreeable that people there might be able 
to live in some degree of comfort. Sound industries and trades suitable to local needs 
are above all necessary for this, and these should have the active co-operation as well as 
the goodwill of wealthy citizens in establishing and sustaining them. But it is waste 
to carry on an unsuitable business anywhere; our attention in the West had better 
be given for the present not chiefly to industrial enterprises, but to the agricultural 

‘resources of a neighbourhood. On these alone can our rural towns be established 
well*as centres of local industries. 

The larger a city or town population becomes the better will it be able to reach out 
and compete for trade in smaller towns, for among the larger population will be found 
more skill and experience and ability to do work cheaply; whereby their industries will 
grow in importance till they become of the first rank. There are many sound and well 
established financial and industrial businesses in the Middle West that may be 
expanded, but the establishment of new ones just yet on any large scale would be most 
difficult. The rise of any very large manufacturing centres—of anything like a great 
factory system—except where special local advantages exist or the industry depends 
more on power than labour, has indeed been rendered unfeasible for the present by the 
high cost of living here, notably of rent and fuel; for while this condition prevails it — 
will be impossible to get sufficient cheap labour. 

We have a highly ozonized climate and sunshine of dazzling splendor—creating 
mirages it would seem on our prairies—under whose exhilarating influence the glamour 
of a harvest of hundreds of millions of bushels of wheat predicted for us every spring 
has had the effect of plausibly inspiring a vast nomadic host of migrating real estate 
speculators, operating everywhere, to cover in imagination the whole prairie country 
presently with flourishing peopled farms. This prospect has been lent countenance to 
by much undistinguishing praise lavished on the country and its resources by casual 
passers-through; and so English investors have been misled into buying prairie lands 
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at farm prices, many others here being similarly carried away by their own delusive 
optimism. Much money was made while they could sell as well as buy; but much 
embarrassment ensued when the selling became less easy, very many of the poorer sort 
falling into distress. 

Dealing in real estate was the form the speculative spirit of our sanguine people 
took. It became the prominent feature—the very centre of their enterprise and a veri- 
table school of gambling that continually attracted newcomers, who eagerly seized 
on it rather than settle down to the more arduous work of developing something of our 
resources. 

The great access of population to the Western cities and towns within the past ten 
years—the air of prosperity there given (amid much real business) by bustling crowds, 
enabled the speculators, by action and reaction, under the same stimulating climatic 
influence, to achieve a corresponding though much greater rise in the price of town, 
lands. Such a rise is incident to a very sudden great increase in town populations; 
but it belongs properly only to a period of town growth, and will stop when the real 
wants of the period are fulfilled. While it lasted with us—while the land could be 
sold on a rising market, great profits were reaped by the speculators, throwing an 
almost equally great burden on the occupying workers; and under that artificial 
stimulus prices were gradually carried up to a range that in general can be regarded 
only as—belonging to a stage of development we have not yet reached. 

With an equally high cost of building, in these conditions, high rents have fol- 
lowed of course on inflated land values. For wage and salary earners, after the rent is 
paid, an inadequately small proportion of earnings is now left for the other necessaries 
of life, including the most costly article of fuel; and this is felt as a burden by work- 
people of all kinds, who are in the predicament that while from under-supply high 
prices prevail in everything else they do not in labour, because this is in over-supply. 
So many have been attracted here by the lure of the West that labour, especially cleri- 
cal labour, is over-abundant, which keeps the rate of their pay far below a due ratio 
to the enhanced cost of living; while shopkeepers and traders, with business stagnant, 
have a struggle to pay rent, or dividends in the shape of rent, on what is in its effect 
on them an over-capitalization of the land their premises occupy. But failing any 
relief to this, which it would seem is likely to come only from a great expansion of 
business, it is certain that such inflation of town values must sooner or later, wherever 
earnings cannot at all be made to pay correspondingly high rents—where interest on 
land values, in the form of rent, absorbs too large a share of the proceeds of a shop- 
keeper’s sales, or of a tenant’s income—wherever this is the condition it must end in 
a cessation of dividends on the excess values; that is, in a lowering of rents to their 
proper economic level, values being brought, as they always ought to be, to the test 
of revenue return, or at the most but a little above this. 

With this inflation, cheap homes are unattainable. Any home indeed—any true 
home—is unattainable or difficult to maintain where a too great proportion of one’s 
income is taken for interest on the cost and for taxes, or in the equal burden of high 
rents. Such a rate of expense therefore is driving people into apartment blocks, into 
a sort of limited co-operative housekeeping, which perhaps is cheaper, and doubtless 
is convenient for ladies alone and small families, but for the rest any such nomadic 
life is not conducive to the discharge of the duties of citizenship or a due feeling 
of loyalty to the city. There are, however, no less than three hundred and fifty 
apartment blocks in Winnipeg. Many are highly respectable, but all must be limited 
in accommodation, some so much so that the city solicitor warns us that they are on 
the verge of becoming slums. It is bad for family life where children have no back 
yard to play in, but must scamper through passages and corridors within doors for 
exercise. Parks, of which we in Winnipeg have plenty, and two or so of the very best 
- on the continent, are a great though but occasional relief to this, but are not at all a: 
substitute. A family must feel that they are but lodging in apartments; it is an 
encampment rather than a home, which will not arouse affection save in a slight 
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degree; the charm of home in the old fashioned sense cannot be there as a centre of © 
family affection to which one can look back with emotion in after life. 

A loss of our working capital, and so one cause of high prices, began some years 
ago with a large amount of money carried out of the West by strangers as profits on 
their real estate operations, burdening the land again to that extent for settlers; 
while further losses now come from sending money abroad for foodstuffs that could 
be produced as well at home, and from many of our moneyed people going abroad to 
winter. 

Another though apparently but a remote cause of loss to us of working capital 
lies in the erection of life assurance, loan company, and bank buildings for larger 
than what is necessary for accommodation, and proportionately costly. The excess 
here cannot earn any rental. The building—this excess of building, has it is true 
given employment to workmen, circulating money for both material and wages, but 
the work finished, the cost of the wages paid directly and on the material is gone— 
it has been consumed; and so much working capital is sunk for ever afterwards, 
whose want will be felt until savings enough have been accumulated by the country 
to replace it. And similarly with residences needlessly large, whose excess is waste, 
unless their grandeur set forth, as a large house always should, some dignity of 
position or assumed character in the owners. This country has no surplus capital 
of its own that would in general warrant such dormant investments. Still, when the 
buildings are distinguished by beauty or design—when they adorn our streets, 
educating us and elevating that part of-our nature that ranges above mere utilitarian- 
ism, we excuse the expense, though it be a little beyond what we can properly afford. 

Other charges on our resources.are interest payments on our vast borrowings 
abroad and our share of the general governmental expense on the civil service, which 
last for the whole country withdraws multitudes from productive and distributive 
industry. With respect to this, it is to state a truism that every dollar earned by the 
people must bare its share of the taxes levied, and the higher these become the more 
does the effective purchasing power of the dollar diminish. 

The cost of living in Canada is higher than anywhere else; prices rise markedly 
as you go from east to west, owing partly no doubt to the great distance of the West 
from the industrial producing centres, the extra freight always adding to the cost 
of heavy goods here; coal, for instance, must pay so much freight per ton for every 
mile it is carried from the mine. But the high cost of living is partly due also to 
extravagant habits of living; though a moderate indulgence in these is not to be 
blamed overmuch; we are a virile race living in a most exhilarating climate and we 
must, if haply we are able, live a large generous life. 

A high level of prices is not always bad. It is a mark of prosperity when aécom- 
panied by a high level of wages, denoting a higher standard of living for every one; 
while low prices with but little money denote the reverse. The prosperity must how- 
ever be well balanced, founded on a sound and extensive industrialism able to give 
steady employment to working people of all kinds, and to afford them good wages. 
But for every one, however fit or unfit, always to have to provide for high prices is too 
strenuous a life, leaving at best too little leisure; and there is the danger of anxiety 
and distress should the prosperity fail even but a little; while a certain ill-effect is 
that they make the leading of a simple frugal life more difficult by insensibly foster- 
ing among us a luxuriousness foreign to the general habit of conscientious people. 

The buoyant sanguine spirit that has done so much to raise the cost of living tc 
us is not to be depreciated—it has also carried the country far on the road to prosperity, 
but that this advance may endure-and be well founded something more is wanted now. 
The excesses of our late period of growth have ended through exhaustion of the subject 
and lack of means to go on; the sources of the seeming prosperity that accompanied it 
have failed; and we are driven to economy and retrenchment—that we may afterwards 
enter on a naturally succeeding and it is to be hoped more profitable period of develop- 
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ment and production, which if we use it right we shall certainly come to regard as a 
golden opportunity afforded us to firmly settle and establish the growth we have 
attained so far. This growth is by no means ended; only a pause has come for a 
staider period of consolidation that must intervene before any considerable further step 
forward can be taken with the best advantage. Let it be seen that an old fashioned 
attention to the business before us of producing become now the rule, no countenance 
being given to disturbing speculation. All should be got somehow at work—at work 
of useful development and production and distribution, through which alone can any 
true and permanent prosperity come to the country. 


IV. 


Whenever the subject of the resources of this Middle West—of what we produce— 
is mooted, when we look for what means we have to pay our way, the mind reverts at 
_once to our wheat fields. We have other products than wheat; the oat and barley crops 
last: year were of the value of 90 million dollars, and we have flax, fish, minerals, the 
timber that skirts our prairies, and many other things; but the market value of all 
these products together is less than the value of the wheat; they do not bulk so large 
to the mind nor so strike it as of the first importance. . 

This foremost place of wheat in our produce has come about from the good prices 
once obtainable for it for local consumption. But when under such favour it was 
grown in great quantity it became necessary to export the excess, and this came into 
competition in the British market, beside American wheat, with the wheat grown by 
peasant labour in Russia, India, Egypt, and Argentina. The price of their greater 
quantity of wheat then ruled the price of ours, and the return therefore for our higher 
priced labour became as low as theirs; though this effect was obscured to us for a time 
by the accident of good prices for wheat in Britain. The cost of living however is so 
much higher to our wheat growers than to their foreign competitors that when prices 
fell the profit left to them was at once felt to be insufficient and some relief is now being 
sought from the high rate of expense, in a new route to the sea, lower freights, a lower 
tariff, and a free wheat market to the South. And when we consider that we are grow- 
ing wheat on the same wages as those peasants, although our scale of living is much . 
higher, and when this is brought home to us, as it has been by the decline in the price 
of wheat in Britain in late years, we cannot but conclude that in growing it exclusively 
to the extent we do at such prices we are not making the best possible of our farm: 
lands. In that perhaps we still instinctively cling to the traditional axiom that bread 
is the staff of life—which however it no longer is to the extent it once was for most 
people, who in becoming better off have got beyond that simplicity of living and now 
-must have a richer and more varied diet of meat and luxuries of cookery. And as the 
poorer classes in Britain and Europe (our market) rise in intelligence, their wants too 
increase and they aim at a higher standard of comfort than any mere living on bread 
alone; which change it may be is one contributing cause of the low price of wheat now 
ruling. Yet with all this, wheat is a convenient cash crop for us; growing it is a sure 
means to get the ready money we must have every year to pay our way; we are under 
a necessity indeed to grow some considerable quantity of it to pay our living expenses 
and our current indebtedness abroad. Still, even for this purpose it should be merely 
an auxiliary to farming, not its chief object. ; 

According to the Dominion Government statisticians the wheat crop of the three 
prairie provinces for 1918, from a cultivated area of 10 million acres, was 209 million 
bushels, of a total value (at 674 cents the bushel) of 141 million dollars. The yield 
per acre for the several provinces was, for Manitoba 19 bushels, Saskatchewan 21:3 
bushels, and Alberta 22-7 bushels, the average of all being 20-8 bushels, which, valuing 
the land at $20 the acre, works out to cost with interest 573 cents per bushel, leaving a 
surplus to the grower of 10 cents per bushel, or about $2 per acre. The total surplus 
accruing to the wheat growers of the three provinces is about 21 million dollars, the 
remaining 120 million dollars being the cost of growing the crop with interest on the 
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value of the land. This amount of cost, with a proportion of the 90 million dollars pro- — 


duced by the oat and barley crops, has been the chief means of supporting a large rural 
population, in farm labour to a small extent and to a larger one in industries akin 
to farming, with something to the farmer himself, and so certainly has been a great 
gain to the country. That we have been able to realize these large sums from the 
produce of the land is an immensely important fact in considering the value of our 
resources. It shows the land has a substantial revenue-producing value, which without 
doubt may be greatly increased by more scientific farming. The difference now 
between the cost of growing the wheat crop and its sale proceeds is hardly indeed a 
safe margin of profit. 

Before all things—and this is the conclusion of the whole matter—the product- 
iveness of the land somehow should, as it may be, increased. A note of doubtful 
value indeed would attach to the land if the result from such farming as obtains 
must continue always so poor. The Government statisticians cited above state the 
total yield of wheat for all Canada in 1913 at 232 million bushels, of the value of 


156 million dollars, from a cultivated area of 11 million acres, and the share we in 


the West take in this wheat culture is evidently too preponderant in our farming. 
The wheat crop of the three prairie provinces was nine-tenths of the total wheat crop 
of Canada, whereas our oat and barley crops were each only six-tenths of the total for 
Canada. So that if our wheat crop had been diminished by one-third or 70 million 
bushels, it would still have borne the same proportion to the wheat crop of the rest 
of Canada as our oat and barely crops bear. (The continued preponderance of wheat 
erowing in the West comes now no doubt from the easiness of cultivating our prairie 
fields.) But though the wheat crop may be increased in yield per acre, yet other 
branches of farming replacing it partly would pay better. 
We ought long ago more earnestly to have set about improving our agriculture; 
a way to do which would be not merely to increase the acreage under cultivation, 
as we are always doing, but also to make every acre yield more by higher intensive 
culture, with rotation of crops, and further by the general adoption of mixed farm- 
ing, wherever there is some broken park-like land, and from the nature of the soil 
and a plenitude of water this is suitable and feasible. The amount of this mixed 
farming ought in general largely to exceed the wheat growing in extent and value; 
we should thereby avert th e danger of loss through drought or hail or frost, and 
avoid the present necessity of rushing our chief crop to market at whatever price 
may rule, and so also the yearly recurrent problem of transportation would be solved. 
The railways would be busy all the year round instead of being as now over-busy 
for two months or so in the autumn; while the avoidance of the pressure to ship the 
crop would besides render feasible a co-operative use of farm machinery, belonging 
to a number of neighouring farmers instead of as now wholly to one, every one own- 
ing a set, whose heavy cost is felt by all as too great a charge. And more important 
still, mixed and diversified farming by bringing farms closer together would afford 
‘ better opportunties of social intercourses among the young people, so keeping them 
contentedly on the farm while the elders would also be kept there employed the year 
round. And as such farming flourishes in a neighbourhood so will local industries. 
The farm indeed is a field for increased productiveness that by serving also as a 


foundation for industries can, as nothing else can, promote trade and bring perman- 


ent prosperity to the West. 
That in a general adoption of mixed and widely diversified farming—gradually 


it must be—lies our best hope, is happily coming to be seen more and more every — 
day; in the last year or two a steady increase in the number of cattle kept on the 

farms has been discernible in passing through the country. The improvement should | 
be encouraged by all means. The keeping of a proportionate number of cattle and ~ 
sheep besides pigs on every farm might be effectually brought about by the banks in- 


their temporary advances to farmers and by loan companies. Some wheat lands are 
certainly overcropped and cattle and sheep ought to be turned on them to restore their 
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fertility; signs are not wanting of a deterioration in the wheat we are growing—our 
old-time pride “ No. 1 Hard,” for instance is almost a thing of the past. 

Homesteads have been allowed too freely to encroach on the ranges in the far 
West and crowd them out. Their cattle might otherwise by this time have stocked all 
the farms, so cheapening meat for the whole country, whereas now, failing any ade- 
quate demand from the farms, the western ranges have to export much of their 
cattle to the South, and this causes scarcity and high prices to the consumer. This 
want mixed farming would supply; while also near every, town and city there should 
be extensive market gardens and poultry and dairy farmers the want of which is 
another great cause of high prices in our housekeeping. With such agricultural 
resources at hand it is most wasteful not to produce enough of such things to supply 
our townspeople, but to be obliged to import them at a great extra cost from a distance. 
With steady encouragement, the law of supply and demand would by-and-by come 
into operation here and redress the fault, the better prices obtainable for meats over- 
coming the excessive wheat growing. 

This must always be mainly an agricultural country with farming its chief 
industry, and the ideal before us should for the present be to endeavour to establish 
{vst an industrious and prosperous community of farmers, who shall, while farming 
well, gradually adopt mixed farming where feasible; near whose farms there 
shall be many small towns and somewhat larger cities, where the farmers’ 
sons on leaving home may build up suitable local industries, which would form the 
best foundation for more important ones that might afterwards be found advisable and 
be able to gain a footing in the neighbourhood. The people of the Middle West 
should all know something of farming; and sufficient land ought to be made available 
to townspeople somewhere near-by as a field for farming practice, in which they may 
learn (and then teach) its rudiments, raising household garden supplies in the summer 
season, instead of idling this wholly away camping out. In some such a way, if 
generally adopted in large towns, might be found a resource that would do much to 
alleviate the evil of occasional unemployment. 

When this preliminary work is accomplished and our farms are producing greater 
wealth—wealth that now lies undeveloped, then will arise larger towns and cities here 
—the few already founded growing much larger, and worthily representing the real- 
ized wealth and importance of the Middle West. And then will the country generally 
be in such a condition of prosperity as farmers have never known yet, while a large 
population of industrial workers and distributors will be living cheaply and at ease. 


J. H. MENZIES, F.C.A. 


. Bank of Nova Scotia Building, Winnipeg, 
June, 1914. 
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Boarp or Inquiry into Cost or Livina, 
Orrawa, June 28, 1915. 


To the Right Honourable 
Sir Ropert Lairp Borpen, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C., LL.D., 
Prime Minister. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 


A report by Mr. R. H. Coats, one of the members of the Board, prepared as an 
exhibit of the Statistical Branch of the Department of Labour, is transmitted here- 
with—together with two memoranda on the subjects of “Fish” and “ Dairying” 
respectively. 


The above, while containing materials transmitted with our former report as 
Appendices Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, also contains new matter. 


It is suggested that these materials be printed as Volume If of the report. 


Mr. R. H. Coats, one of the members, has not signed the former report. His 
views on the subject of the inquiry, however, appear in Volume IT. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN McoDOUGALD, 
Chairman. 
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